
" Your three birds are all tn their nests," said Holmes 
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THE INOFFENSIVE CAPTAIN 



He managed to get hold of the weapon after a struggle 

[S« p 72 



THE QUEER FEET 



Putting one tremendous hand upon his cottar 


[See p 







Very quietly, very evenly, they pulled up the ropes 


ISe. P 177 










A TWILIGHT ADVENTURE 



THE IDOL HOUSE OF ASTARTE 



" I am the Priestess of Astartc ... I hold death la my hand " 

[See p 347 



THE RIYSTERIOUS RAILWAY PASSENGER 



My fellow-traveller, with one knee on my chest, was clutching 

my throat 














A service pistol cracked 


[See p 564 





















Sherlock Holmes 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
THREE STUDENTS 


By 

SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 

I T was m die year ’95 that a combination of events, into which I 
need not enter, caused Mr Sherlock Holmes and myself to spend 
some weeks in one of our great University towns, and it was 
during this time that the small but instructive adventure which I 
am about to relate befell us It will be obvious that any details which 
would help the reader to exactly identify the college or the criminal 
would be injudicious and offensive So painful a scandal may well be 
allowed to die out With due discretion the incident itself may, how- 
ever, be described, since it serves to illustrate some of those qualities 
for which my friend was remarkable I will endeavour in my state- 
ment to avoid such terms as would serve to limit the events to any 
particular place, or give a clue as to the people concerned 
We were residing at the time in furnished lodgings close to a 
library where Sherlock Holmes was pursuing some laborious re- 
searches in Early English charters — researches which led to results so 
striking that they may be the subject of one of my future narratives 
Here it was that one evening wc received a visit from an acquaint- 
ance, Mr Hilton Soames, tutor and lecturer at the College of St 
Luke’s Mr Soames was a tall, spare man, of a nervous and excit- 
able temperament I had always known him to be restless m his 
manner, but on this particular occasion he was in such a state of un- 
controllable agitation that it was clear something very unusual had 
occurred 

“ I trust Mr Holmes, tint you can spare me a few hours of your 
valuable time Wc have had a very painful incident at St Luke’s, 
and really, but for the happy chance of your being in the town, I 
should have been at a loss what to do ” 

“ I am very busy just now, and I desire no distractions,” my friend 
answered “ I should much prefer that you called in the aid of tlic 
police ” 

“ No, no, my dear sir, such a course is utterly impossible When 
once the law is evoked it cannot be stayed again, and this is just one 
of those cases where, for the credit of the college, it is most essential 
to avoid scandal Your discretion is as well known as your powers. 
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l8 SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOTLE 

and you are the one man m the world who can help me I beg you, 

Mr. Holmes, to do what you can ” 

Mr friend’s temper had not improved since he had been depnved 
of the congenial surroundmgs of Baker Street Without his scrap- 
books, his chemicals, and his homely untidiness, he was an un- 
comfortable man He shrugged his shoulders in ungracious ac- 
quiescence, while our visitor m hurried words and with much 
excitable gesticulation poured forth his story 
“ I must explain to you, Mr Holmes, that to-morrow is the first 
day of the exammation for the Fortcscuc Scholarship I am one of 
the exammers My subject is Greek, and the first of the papers con- 
sists of a large passage of Greek translation which the candidate has 
not seen This passage is prmted on the exammation paper, and it 
would naturally be an immense advantage if the candidate could 
prepare it m advance For this reason great care is taken to keep the 
paper secret 

“ To-day about three o’clock the proofs of this paper arrived from I 
the prmters The exercise consists of half a chapter of Thucydides ( 
I had to read it over carefully, as the text must be absolutely correct j 
At four-thirty my task was not yet completed I had, how- 
ever, promisal to take tea m a friend’s rooms, so I left the proof 
upon my desk I was absent rather more than an hour You arc ‘ 
aware, Mr Holmes, that our college doors are double — a green , 
baize one withm and a heavy oak one without As I approached my > 
outer door I was amazed to sec a key m it For an mstant I imagined 
that I had left my own there, but on feeling in my pocket I found 
that It was all right The only duplicate which existed, so far as I ‘ 
knew, was that which belonged to my servant, Bannister, a man who 
has looked after my room for ten years, and whose honesty is 
absolutely above suspicion I found that the key was mdecd his, that 
he had entered ray room to know if I wanted tea, and that he had 
very carelessly left the key m the door when he came out His visit 
to my room must>have been withm a very few minutes of my leavmg 
it His forgetfulness about the key would have mattered htde upon 
any other occasion, but on this one day it has produced the most 
deplorable consequences 

“ The moment I looked at my table I was aware that some one had 
iummaged among my papers The proof was in three long slips 
i had left them all together Now I found that one of them was 
lymg on the floor, one was on the side table near the wmdow, and 
she third was where I had left it ” 

Holmes stirred for the first time 

“ The first page on the floor, the second m the wmdow, and the 
third where ydu left it,” said he 
“ Exaedy, Mr Holmes You amaze me How could you possibly 
know that?” 
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“ Pray continue your very interesting statement ” 

“ For an instant I imagined tliat Banister had taken the un- 
I?ardonable liberty of examming my papers He denied it, however, 
with the utmost earnestness, and I am convinced that he was speak- 
ing the trutli The alternative was tliat some one passing had 
observed the key in the door, had known diat I was out, and had 
entered to look at the papers A large sum of money is at stake, for 
the scholarship is a very valuable one, and an unscrupulous man 
might very well run a risk in order to gam advantage over his 
fellows 

“ Bannister was very much upset by tlie incident He had nearly 
fainted when we found that the papers had undoubtedly been 
tampered with I gave him a little brandy, and left him collapsed in 
a chair while I made a most careful examination of the room I 
soon saw tliat tlie intruder had left other traces of his presence besides 
the rumpled papers On the table in the window were several shreds 
from a pencil which had been sharpened A broken tip of lead was 
lymg tliere also Evidently the rascal had copied the paper in. z 
great hurry, had broken his pencil, and had been compelled to put 
a fresh pomt to it ” 

“ Excellent I” said Holmes, who was recovering his good humour 
as his attention became more engrossed by tlie case “ Fortune has 
been your friend ” 

“ This was not all I have a new writing-table widi a fine surface 
of red leather I am prepared to swear, and so is Bannister, that it 
was smooth and unstained Now I found a clean cut in it about 
three inches long — not a mere scratch, but a positive cut Not only 
this, but on the table I found a small ball of black dough, or clay, 
with specks of something which looks like sawdust in it I am con- 
vinced that these marks were left by the man who rifled the papers. 
There were no footmarks and no other evidence as to his identity I 
was at my wits’ end, when suddenly the happy thought occurred w 
me that you were in the town, and I came straight round to put die 
matter into your hands Do help me, Mr Holmes! You sec my 
dilemma Either I must find die man, or else the examination muct 
be postponed until fresh papers are prepared, and since this cannot 
be done without explanation, there will ensue a hideo'u? scandal 
which will throw a cloud not only on the college but on the Uni- 
versity Above all things, I desire to setde the matter quietly and 
discreedy ” 

“ I shall be happy to look into it and to give you such advice as. 
I can,” said Holmes, rising and putting on his overcoat “This 
case IS not entirely devoid of interest Had any one visited you w 
your room after die papers came to you?” , 

“Yes, young Daulat Ras, an Indian student who lives on the: 
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same stair, came in to ask me some particulars about the 
examination ” 

“For which he was entered?” 

“Yes” 

“And the papers were on your table?” 

“ To the best of my belief they were rolled up ” 

“But might be recognised as proofs?” 

“ Possibly ” 

“ Ko one else m your room?” 

“No” 

“ Did any one know that these proofs would be there?” 

“ No one save the printer ” 

“ Did this man Bannister know?” 

“ No, certainly not No one knew ” 

“Where is Bannister now?” 

“ He was very ill, poor fellow J I left him collapsed in the chair 
I was in such a hurry to come to you ” 

" You left your door open?” 

“ I locked the papers up first ” 

“Then it amounts to this, Idr Soames, that unless the Indian 
student recognised the roll as being proofs, the man who tampered 
with them came upon them accidentally without knowing that they 
was there " 

“ So It seems to me ” 

Holmes gave an enigmatic smile 

“ Well,” said he, “ let us go round Not one of your cases, Watson 
— ^mental, not physical All right, come if you want to Now, Mr 
Soames — at your disposal f ” 

The sitting-room of our client opened by a long, low, latticed 
window on to the ancient lichen-tmted court of the old college 
A Gothic arched door led to a worn stone staircase On the ground 
floor was the tutor’s room Above were three students, one on 
each storey It was already twilight when we reached the scene 
of our problem Holmes halted and looked carnesdy at the window 
Then he approached it, and, standing on tiptoe, with his neck 
craned, he looked into the room 
“ He must have entered through the door There is no opening 
except the one pane,” said our learned guide 
“ Dear me I” said Holmes, and he smiled in a singular way as 
he glanced at our companion “Well, if there is nothing to be 
learned here we had best go mside ” 

The lecturer unlocked the outer door and ushered us into his 
room We stood at the entrance while Holmes made an examination 
of the carpet 

“ I am afraid there arc no signs here,” said he “ One could hardly 
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hope for any upon so dry a day Your servant seems to have quite 
recovered You left him in a chair, you say, which chair?” 

“ By the window there ” 

“ I see Near this little table You can come in now I have 
finished with the carpet Let us take tlic litde table first Of course, 
what has happened is very clear The man entered and took the 
papers, sheet by sheet, from the central table He carried them 
over to tlic window table, because from there he could sec if you 
came across the courtyard, and so could effect an escape ” 

“ As a matter of fact, he could not,” said Soames, “ for I entered 
by the side door ” 

"Ah, that’s good! Well, anyhow, that was m my mind Let 
me see die three strips No finger impressions — no! Well, he 
carried over this one first and he copied it How long would it 
take him to do that, using every possible contraction? A quarter 
of an hour, not less Then he tossed it down and seized the next 
He was in the midst of that when your return caused him to make 
a very hurried retreat — very hurried, since he had not time to replace 
the papers which would tell you that he had been there You were 
not aware of any hurrying feet on the stair as you entered the outer 
door?” 

“ No, I can’t say I was ” 

" Well, he wrote so furiously that he broke his pencil and had, 
as you observe, to sharpen it again This is of interest, Watson 
The pencil was not an ordinary one It was about the usual size 
with a soft Lad, the outer colour was dark blue, the maker’s name 
was printed in silver lettering, and the piece remaining is only 
about an inch and a half long Look for such a pencil, Mr Soames, 
and vou ha\c got your man When I add that he possesses a large 
and \ery blunt knife, you have an additional aid ” 

Mr Soames was somewhat overwhelmed by this flood of infor- 
mation “ I can follow the other points,” said he, “ but really in 
this matter of the length ” 

Holmes held out a small chip with the letters NN and a space 
of clear wood after them 

" You sec?” 

“ No, I fear that even now ” 

“ Watson, I have always done you an injustice There are others 
What could this NN be? It is at the end of a word You arc aware 
that Johann Faber is the most common maker’s name Is it not 
clear that there is just as much of the pencil left as usually follows 
the Johann?” He held the small table sideways to the electric light 
“ I was hoping that if the paper on which he wrote was thin some 
trace of it might come through upon this polished surface No, 
I see nothing I don’t think there is anything more to be learned 
here Now for the central table This small pellet is, I presume. 
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the black, doughy mass you spoke of Roughly pyramidal in shape 
and hollowed out, I perceive As you say, there appear to be grains 
of sawdust m it Dear me, this is very interesting And the cut— 
a positive tear, I see It began with a thin scratch and ended m 
a jagged hole I am much indebted to you for directing my attention 
to this case, Mr Soames Where does that door lead to?” 

“ To my bedroom ” 

“Have you been m it since your adventure?” 

“ No, I came straight away for you ” 

“ I should like to have a glance round What a charming, old- 
fashioned room I Perhaps you will kindly wait a minute until I 
have examined the floor No, I see nothmg What about this 
curtain? You hang your clothes behind it If any one were forced 
to conceal himself m this room he must do it there, since the bed 
IS too low and tlie wardrobe too shallow No one there, I suppose?’ 

As Holmes' drew the curtain I was aware, from some litde rigidity 
and alertness of his attitude, that he was prepared for an emergency 
As a matter of fact the drawn curtain disclosed nothing but three 
or four suits of clothes hanging from a Ime of pegs Holmes turned 
away, and stooped suddenly to tlie floor 
“Halloa I What’s this?” said he 

It was a small pyramid of black, putty-like stuff, exaedy like 
the one upon the table of the study Holmes held it out on his 
open palm m the glare of the electric light 
“Your \isitor seems to hase left traces in your bedroom as wel 
as in your sittmg-room, Mr Soames ” 

“What could he have wanted there?” 

“ I think It is clear enough You came back by an unexpected 
way, and so he had no warnmg until you were at the very door 
what could he do? He caught up everything which would betray 
him, and he rushed into your bedroom to conceal himself ” 

“ Good gracious, Mr Holmes, do you mean to tell me that all 
the time I was talking to Bannister m this room we had the man 
prisoner if we had only known it?” 

“ So I read it ” 

“ Surely there is another alternative, Mr Holmes? I don’t know 
whether you observed my bedroom window ” 

“ Lattice-paned, lead framework, three separate wmdows, one 
swmging on hinges and large enough to admit a man ” 

“ Exaedy And it looks out on an angle of the courtyard so as 
to be pardy invisible The man might have effected his entrance 
there, left traces as he passed through the bedroom, and, finally, 
findmg the door open, have escaped that way ” 

Holmes shook his head impatiendy 

“ Let us be practical,” said he “ I understand you to say that there 
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arc three students who use this stair and are in the habit of passing 
your door?” 

“ Yes, there are ” 

“And they arc all in for this examination?” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Have you any reason to suspect any one of them more than 
the otliers?” 

Soames hesitated 

“ It IS a very delicate question,” said he “ One hardly likes to 
throw suspicion where there are no proofs ” 

“ Let us hear the suspicions I will look after the proofs ” 

“ I will tell you, then, m a few words, the character of the three 
men who inhabit these rooms The lower of the three is Gilchrist, 
a fine scholar and athlete, plays in the Rugby team and the cricket 
team for the college, and got his Blue for the hurdles and the long 
jump He IS a fine manly fellow His father was the notorious 
Sir Jabez Gilchrist, who ruined himself on the Turf My scholar 
has been left very poor, but he is hard-working and mdustrious 
He will do well 

" The second floor is inhabited by Daulat Ras, the Indian He 
IS a quiet, mscrutable fellow, as most of those Indians arc He is 
well up in his work, though his Greek is his weak subject He is 
steady and methodical 

“ The top floor belongs to Miles McLaren He is a brilliant fellow 
when he cliooses to work — one of the brightest intellects of the 
University, but he is wayward, dissipated, and unprincipled He 
was nearly expelled over a card scandal in his first year He has 
been idling all this term, and he must look forward with dread 
to the examination ” 

“ Then it is he whom you suspect?” 

“ I dare not go so far as that But of the three he is perhaps 
the least unlikely ” 

“ Exactly Now, Mr Soames, let us have a look at your servant, 
Bannister ” 

He was a litdc, white-faced, clean-shaven, grizzly-haired fellow 
of fifty He was still suffering from this sudden disturbance of 
the quiet routine of his life His plump face was twitching with 
his nervousness, and his fingers could not keep still 

" We are mvestigating this unhappy business, Bannister,” said his 
master 

“ Yes, sir ” 

“ I understand,” said Holmes, “ that you left your key in the 
door?” 

“Yes, sir” 

“ Was It not very extraordinary that you should do this on the 
very day when there were these papers inside?” 
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“ It was most unfortunate, sir But I have occasionally done the 
same thing at other times ” 

“When did you enter the room?” 

“ It was about half-past four That is Mr Soames’s tea-time ” 
“How long did you stay?” 

“ When I saw that he was absent I withdrew at ohce ” 

“Did you look at these papers on the table?” 

“No, sir, certamly not ” 

" How came you to leave the key in the door?” 

“ I had the tea-tray m my hand I thought I would come back 
for the key Then I forgot ” 

“ Has the outer door a spring lock?” 

“No, sir ” 

“ Then it was open all the time^” 

“ Yes, sir ” 

“ Any one in the room could get out?” 

“ Yes, sir ” 

“ When Mr Soames returned and called for you, you were vciy 
much disturbed?” 

“ Yes, sir Such a thing has never happened during the many 
years that I have been here I nearly fainted, sir ” 

“ So I understand Where were you when you began to feel bad?’’ 
“Where was I, sir? Why, here, near the door ” 

“ That IS singular, because you sat down in that chair over 
yonder near the corner Why did you pass these other chairs?” 

“ I really don’t know, sir It didn’t matter to me where I sat ” 

“ I really don’t think he knew much about it, Mr Holmes He 
was looking very bad — quite ghastly ” 

“You stayed here when your master left?” 

" Only for a minute or so Then I locked the door and went 
to my room ” 

“Whom do you suspect?” 

“ Oh, I would not venture to say, sir I don’t believe there is 
any gentlemen in this University who is capable of profiting by 
such an action No, sir. I’ll not believe it ” 

“ Thank you, that will do,” said Holmes “ Oh, one more word 
You have not mentioned to any of the three gentlemen whom you 
attend that anything is amiss?” 

“No, sir, not a word ” 

“You haven’t seen any of them?” 

“No, sir” 

“Very good Now, Mr Soames, we will take a walk in the 
quadrangle, if you please ” 

Three yellov/ squares of light shone above us in the gathering 
gloom 

“ Your three birds are all in their nests,” said Holmes, looking 
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up “Halloa I What’s that? One of them seems restless enough ’’ 
It was the Indian, whose dark silhouette appeared suddenly upon 
tire blind He was pacing swiftly up and down his room 
“I should like to have a peep at each of them,” said Holmes 
“Is It possible?” 

“ No difficulty m the world,” Soames answered “ This set of 
rooms IS quite the oldest in the college, and it is not unusual for 
visitors to go over them Come along, and I will personally 
conduct you ” 

“No names, please!” said Holmes, as we knocked at Gilchrist’s 
door A tall, flaxcn-haired, slim young fellow opened it, and made 
us welcome when he understood our errand There were some 
really curious pieces of mediaival domestic architecture within 
Holmes was so charmed with one of them that he insisted on 
drawing it on his notebook, broke his pencil, had to borrow one 
from our host, and finally borrowed a knife to sharpen his own 
The same curious accident happened to him in the rooms of the 
Indian — a silent litde hook-nosed fellow, who eyed us askance and 
was obviously glad when Holmes’s architectural studies had come 
to an end I could not see that in cither case Holmes had come 
upon the clue for which he was searching Only at the third did 
our visit prove abortive The outer door would not open to our 
knock, and nothing more substantial than a torrent of bad 
language came from behind it “ I don’t care who you are You 
can go to blazes ! ” roared the angry voice “ To-morrow’s the exam , 
and I won’t be drawn by any one ” 

“ A rude fellow,” said our guide, flushing with anger as we with- 
drew down the stair “ Of course, he did not realise that it was I 
who was knocking, but none the less his conduct was very 
uncourteous, and, indeed, under the circumstances, rather 
suspicious ” 

Holmes’s response was a curious one 
“ Can you tell me his exact height?” he asked 
“ Really, Mr Holmes, I cannot undertake to say He is taller 
than the Indian, not so tall as Gilchrist I suppose five foot six 
would be about it ” 

“ That IS very important,” said Holmes “ And now, Mr Soames, 
I wish you good-night ” 

Our guide cried aloud in his astonishment and dismay “ Good 
gracious, Mr Holmes, you are surely not going to leave me in 
this abrupt fashion* You don’t seem to realise the position To- 
morrow IS the examination I must take some definite action 
to-night I cannot allow the examination to be held if one of the 
papers has been tampered with The situation must be faced ” 

“ You must leave it as it is I shall drop round early to-morrow 
morning and chat the matter over It is possible that I may be 

B 
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m a position then to indicate some course of action Meanwhile 
you change nothmg — nothing at all ” 

“ Very good, Mr Holmes ” 

“You can be perfecdy easy in your mmd We shall certainly 
find some way out of your difficulties I will take the black clay 
with me, also the pencil cuttings Good-bye ” 

When we were out m the darkness of the quadrangle we again 
looked up at the wmdows The Indian still paced his room The 
others were mvisible 

“Well, Watson, what do you think of it?” Holmes asked as 
we came out mto the mam street “ Quite a little parlour game- 
sort of three-card trick, is it not? There are your three men It 
must be one of them You take your choice Which is yours?” 

“The foul-mouthed fellow at the top He is the one with the 
worst record And yet that Indian was a sly fellow also Why 
should he be pacing his room all the time?” 

“ There is nothmg in that Many men do it when they are try- 
ing to learn anythmg by heart ” 

“ He looked at us m a queer way ” 

“ So would you if a flock of strangers came m on you when you 
were preparmg for an exammation next day, and every moment 
was of value No, I see nothing m that Pencils, too, and knives 
— all was satisfactory But tliat fellow does puzzle me ” 

“ Who?” 

“ Why, Banmster, the servant What’s his game in the matter?” 
“ He impressed me as bemg a perfecdy honest man ” 

“ So he did me That’s the puzzlmg part Why should a perfecdy 
honest man — ^well, here’s a large stationer’s We shall begm our 
researches here ” 

" There were only four stationers of any consequence in the town, 
and at each Holmes produced his pencil chips and bid high for 
a duplicate All were agreed that one could be ordered, but that 
It was not a usual size of pencil, and that it was seldom kept in 
stock My friend did not appear to be depressed by his failure, 
but shrugged his shoulders m half-humorous resignation 

“ No good, my dear Watson This, the best and only final clue, 
has run to nothing But, mdeed, I have litde doubt Aat we can 
build up' a sufiScient case without it By Jove I my dear fellow, it 
IS nearly nme, and the landlady babbled of green peas at seven- 
thirty What with your eternal tobacco, Watson, and your irregu- 
larity at meals, I expect that you will get notice to quit, and that 
I shall share your downfall — ^no^ however, before we have solved 
the problem of the nervous tutor, the careless servant, and the three 
enterprismg students ” 

Holmes made no further allusion to the matter that day, though 
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he sat lost m thought for a long time after our belated dinner 
At eight in the morning he came into my room ]ust as I finished 
my toilet 

“ Well, Watson,” said he, “ it is time we went down to St Luke’s 
Can you do without breakfast?” 

“ Certainly ” 

” Soames will be in a dreadful fidget untd we are able to tell him 
somethmg positive ” 

“ Have you anything positive to tell him?” 

” I think so ” 

‘‘You have formed a conclusion?” 

‘‘ Yes, my dear Watson, I have solved the mystery ” 

‘‘ But what fresh evidence could you have got?” 

“Ahat It IS not for nothing that I have turned myself out of 
bed at the untimely hour of six I have put in two hours’ hard 
work and covered at least five miles, with something to show for 
It Look at that I” 

He held out his hand On the palm were three little pyramids 
of black, doughy clay 

‘‘ Why, Holmes, you had only two yesterday ! ” 

‘‘ And one more this morning It is a fair argument, that where- 
cver No 3 came from is also the source of Nos i and 2 Eh, 
Watson? Well, come along and put friend Soames out of his pam ” 

The unfortunate tutor was certainly in a state of pitiable agitation 
when we found him m his chambers In a few hours the exam- 
inations would commence, and he was still m the dilemma between 
making the facts public and allowing the culprit to compete for 
the valuable scholarship He could hardly stand still, so great was 
his mental agitation, and he ran towards Holmes with two eager 
hands outstretched 

‘‘Thank Heaven that you have comet I feared that you had 
given It up m despair What am I to do? Shall the examination 
proceed?” 

‘‘Yes, let It proceed, by all means” 

“ But this rascal ?” 

‘‘ He shall not compete ” 

‘‘ You know him?” 

“ I think so If this matter is not to become public we must give 
ourselves certain powers, and resolve ourselves into a small private 
court-martial You there, if you please, Soames ! Watson, you here' 
I’ll take the arm-chair in the middle I think that we are now 
sufficiently imposmg to strike terror mto a guilty breast Kindly 
ring the bell ' ” < 

Bannister entered, and shrank back m evident surprise and fear 
at our judicial appearance 
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“ You Will kindly close the door,” said Holmes “ Now, Bannister, 
will you please tell us the truth about yesterday’s incident?” 

, The man turned white to the roots of his hair 
“ I have told you everything, sir ” 

“Nothmg to add?” 

“ Nothmg at all, sir ” 

“ Well, then, I must make some suggestions to you When you 
sat down on that chair yesterday, did you do so in order to conceal 
some object which would have shown who had been in the room?” 
Bannister’s face was ghastly 
“ No, sir, certainly not ” 

“ It IS only a suggestion,” said Hohnes suavely “ I frankly admit 
that I am unable to prove it But it seems prrobable enough, smee 
the moment that Mr Soames’s back was turned you released the 
man who was hidmg m that bedroom ” 

Bannister heked his drj' lips 
“ There was no man, sir ” 

“ Ah, that’s a pity, Bannister Up to now you may have spoken 
the truth but now I know that j'ou have lied ” 

The man’s face set m sullen defiance 
“ There was no man, sir,” 

- “ Come, come, Bannister ” 

“ No, sir, there was no one ” 

“In that case you can give us no further information Would 
you please remam m the room? Stand over there near the bedroom 
door Now, Soames, I am gomg to ask you to have the great 
kindness to go up to the room of young Gilchrist, and to ask him 
to step down mto yours ” 

An mstant later the tutor returned, brmging with him the 
student He was a fine figure of a man, tall, lithe, and agile, with 
a sprmgj' step and a pleasant, open face His troubled blue eyes 
glanced at each of us, and finally rested with an expression of 
blank dismay upon Bannister in the farther corner 
“ Just close the door,” said Holmes “ Now, Mr. Gilchrist, we 
are all quite alone here, and no one need ever know one word of 
what passes between us We can be perfeedy frank with each 
other We want to know, Mr Gilchrist, how you, an honourable 
man, ever came to commit such an action as that of j^esterday?” 

The unfortunate young man staggered back, and cast a look full 
of horror and reproach at Bannister 
“No, no, Mr Gilchrist, sir, I never said a word — ^never one 
word I ” cned the servant 

“ No, but you have now,” said Holmes “ Now, sir, 3'ou must 
see that after Bannister’s words your position is hopeless, and that 
your only chance lies m a frank confession ” 

For a moment Gilchrist, ivith upraised hand, tried to control 
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his writhing features The next he had thrown himself on his 
knees beside the table, and, burying his face in his hands, he burst 
into a storm of passionate sobbing 

“ Come, come,” said Holmes kindly, " it is human to err, and 
at least no one can accuse you of being a callous criminal Perhaps 
It would be easier for you if I were to tell Mr Soames what occurred, 
and you can check me where I am wrong Shall I do so? Well, 
well, don’t trouble to answer Listen, and see that I do you no 
mjustice 

“ From the moment Mr Soames, that you said to me that no 
one, not even Bannister, could have told that the papers were m 
your room, die case began to take a definite shape in my mind The 
printer one could, of course, dismiss He could examine the papers 
in his own office The Indian I also thought nothing of If the 
proofs were m roll he could not possibly know what they were 
On the other hand, it seemed an unthinkable coincidence that a 
man should dare to enter the room, and that by chance on that 
very day the papers were on the table I dismissed that The man 
who entered knew that the papers were there How did he know? 

“When I approached your room I examined the window You 
amused me by supposing that I was contemplating the possibility 
of some one having in broad daylight, under the eyes of all these 
opposite rooms, forced himself through it Such an idea was 
absurd I was measuring how tall a man would need to be in order 
to see as he passed what papers were on the central table I am 
six feet high, and I could do it with an effort No one less than 
that would have a chance Already, you see, I had reason to think 
that if one of your three students was a man of unusual height he 
was the most worth watching of the three 

“ I entered, and I took you into my confidence as to the suggestions 
of the side table Of the centre table I could make nothing, until 
in your description of Gilchrist you mentioned that he was a long- 
distance jumper Then the whole thing came to me in an instant, 
and I only needed certain corroborative proofs, which I speedily 
obtained 

“What happened was this This young fellow had employed 
his afternoon at the athletic grounds, where he had been practising 
the jump He returned carrymg his jumping shoes, which are 
provided, as you are aware, with several spikes As he passed your 
wmdow he saw, by means of his great height, these proofs upon 
your table, and conjectured what they were No harm would have 
been done had it not been that as he passed your door he perceived 
the key which had been left by the carelessness of your servant 
A sudden impulse came over him to enter and see if they were 
indeed the proofs It was not a dangerous exploit, for he could 
always pretend that he had simply looked in to ask a question 
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“ Well, when he saw that they were indeed the proofs, it was 
then that he yielded to temptation He put his shoes on the table 
What was it you put on that chair near the window?” 

“ Gloves,” said the young man 
Holmes looked triumphantly at Bannister 
“ He put his gloves on the chair, and he took the proofs, sheet 
by sheet, to copy them He thought the tutor must return by the 
mam gate, and that he would see him As we know, he came back 
by the side gate Suddenly he heard him at the very door There 
was no possible escape He forgot his gloves, but he caught up 
his shoes and darted mto the bedroom You observe that the 
scratch on that table is slight at one side, but deepens in the direction 
of the bedroom door That in itself is enough to show us that the 
shoes had been drawn m that direction, and that the culpnt had 
taken refuge there The earth round the spike had been left on 
the table, and a second sample was loosened and fell m the bed- 
room I may add that I walked out to the athletic grounds this 
morning, saw that tenacious black clay is used in the jumping pit, 
and carried away a specimen of it, together with some of the* fine 
tan or sawdust which is strewn over it to prevent the athlete from 
slipping Have I told the truth, Mr Gilchrist?” 

The student had drawn himself erect 
“ Yes, sir, it is true,” said he 

“ Good heavens, have you nothmg to add?” cried Soames 
” Yes, sir, I have, but the shock of this disgraceful exposure has 
bewildered me I have a letter here, Mr Soames, which I wrote 
to you early this mornmg in the middle of a restless night It was 
before I knew that ray sm had found me out Here it is, sir You 
will see that I have said, ‘ I have determined not to go m for the 
examination I have been offered a commission in the Rhodesian 
Police, and I am going out to South Africa at once ’ ” 

“ I am indeed pleased to hear that you did not mtend to profit 
by your unfair advantage,” said Soames " But why did you change 
your purpose?” 

Gdchrist pomted to Bannister 

“ There is the man who sent me m the right path,” said he 
“ Come now, Bannister,” said Holmes “ It will be clear to you 
from what I have said that only you could have let this young man 
out, smee you were left m the room and must have locked the 
door when you went out As to his escaping by that window, it 
was incredible. Can you not clear up the last point in this mystery, 
and tell us Bie reason for your action?” 

” It was simple enough, sir, if you only had known, but with 
all your cleverness it was impossible that you could know Time 
was, sir, when I was butler to old Sir Jabez Gilchrist, this young 
gentleman’s father When he was ruined I come to the college as 
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servant, but I never forgot my old employer because he was down 
m tire world I watched his son all I could for the sake of the 
old days Well, sir, when I came into this room yesterday when 
the alarm was given, the first thing I saw was Mr Gilchrist’s tan 
glo\cs a-lying m that chair I knew those gloves well, and I 
understood their message If Mr Soames saw them the game was 
up I flopped down into that chair, and nothing would budge me 
until Mr Soames he went for you Then out came my poor young 
master, whom I had dandled on my knee, and confessed it all to 
me Wasn’t it natural, sir, that I should save him, and wasn’t 
It natural also that I should try to speak to him as his dead father 
would have done, and make him understand that he could not 
profit by such a deed? Could you blame me, sir?” 

“ No, indeed ! ” said Holmes heartily, springing to his feet “ Well, 
Soames, I think we have cleared your litde problem up, and our 
breakfast awaits us at home Come, Watson! As to you, sir, I 
trust that a bright future awaits you m Rhodesia For once you 
have fallen low Let us see in the future how high you can rise ” 
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DOROTHY L SAYERS 

S IR SEPTIMUS SHALE was accustomcd to assert his authority 
once in the year and once only He allowed his young and 
fashionable wife to fill his house with diagrammatic furmture 
made of steel, to collect advanced artists and anti-grammatical 
poets, to beheve in cocktails and relativity and to dress as extrava- 
gandy as she pleased, but he did insist on an old-fashioned Christ- 
mas He was a simple-hearted man, who really liked plum-pudding 
and cracker mottoes, and he could not get it out of his head that 
other people, “ at bottom,” enjoyed these things also At Chnst- 
mas, Aerefore, he firmly retired to his country house in Essex, 
called in the servants to hang holly and misdetoe upon the cubist 
electric fittings, loaded the steel sideboard with delicaaes from 
Fortnum & Mason, hung up stockings at the heads of the polished 
walnut bedsteads, and even, on this occasion only, had the electric 
radiators removed from the modernist grates and installed wood 
fires and a Yule log He then gathered his family and friends about 
him, filled them with as much Dickensian good fare as he could 
persuade them to swallow, and, after their Christmas dinner, set 
them down to play “ Charades ” and “ Clumps ” and “ Anunal, 
Vegetable and Mineral ” in the drawing-room, concluding these 
diversions by “ Hide-and-Seek ” in the dark all over the house 
Because Sir Septimus was a very rich man, his guests fell in with 
this invariable programme, and if they were bored, they did not 
tell him so 

Another charming and traditional custom which he followed was 
that of presenting to his daughter Marghanta a pearl on each 
successive birthday — this anmversary happening to coincide with 
Christmas Eve The pearls now numbered twenty, and the 
collection was beginning to enjoy a certain celebrity, and had been 
photographed in the Soaety papers Though not sensationally 
large — each one being about the size of a marrowfat pea — the 
pearls were of very great value They were of exquisite colour 
and perfect shape and matched to a hair’s weight On this par- 
ticular Chnstmas Eve, the presentation of the twenty-first pearl had 
been the occasion of a very special ceremony There was a dance 
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and there were speeches On the Christmas night following, the 
more restricted family party took place, with the turkey and the 
Victorian games There were eleven guests, in addition to Sir 
Septimus and Lady Shale and their daughter, nearly all related or 
connected to them in some way John Shale, a brother, with his 
wife and their son and daughter Henry and Betty, Betty’s fiance , 
Oswald Truegood, a young man with parliamentary ambitions, 
George Comphrey, a cousin of Lady Shale’s, aged about thirty and 
known as a man about town, Lavinia Prescott, asked on George’s 
account, Joyce Trivett, asked on Henry Shale’s account, Richard 
and Beryl Dennison, distant relations of Lady Shale, who lived a gay 
and expensive life in town on nobody precisely knew what 
resources, and Lord Peter Wimsey, asked, in a touching spirit of 
unreasonable hope, on Margharita’s account There were also, of 
course, William Norgate, secretary to Sir Septimus, and Miss 
Tomkins, secretary to Lady Shale, who had to be there because, 
without their calm efficiency, the Christmas arrangements could 
not have been carried through 

Dinner was over — a seemingly endless succession of soup, fish, 
turkey, roast beef, plum-pudding, mince-pies, crystallised fruit, 
nuts and five kinds of wine, presided over by Sir Septimus, all 
smiles, by Lady Shale, all mocking depreciation, and by Marghanta, 
pretty and bored, with the necklace of twenty-one pearls gleaming 
softly on her slender throat Gorged and dyspeptic and longing 
only for the horizontal position, the company had been shepherded 
into the drawing-room and set to play “ Musical Chairs ” (Miss 
Tomkins at the piano), “ Hunt the Slipper ” (slipper provided by 
Miss Tomkins), and “ Dumb Crambo ” (costumes by Miss 
Tomkins and Mr William Norgate) The back drawing-room (for 
Sir Septimus clung to these old-fashioned names) provided an 
admirable dressing-room, being screened by folding doors from the 
large drawing-room in which the audience sat on aluminium chairs, 
scrabbling uneasy toes on a floor of black glass under the tremen- 
dous illumination of electricity reflected from a brass ceiling 

It was William Norgate who, after taking the temperature of the 
meeting, suggested to Lady Shale that they should play at some- 
thing less athletic Lady Shale agreed and, as usual, suggested 
bridge Sir Septimus, as usual, blew the suggestion aside 

“ Bridge? Nonsense! Nonsense! Play bridge every day of your 
lives This IS Christmas time Something we can all play together 
How about ‘ Animal, Vegetable and Mineral ’?” 

This intellectual pastime was a favourite with Sir Septimus, he 
was rather good at putting pregnant questions After a brief dis- 
cussion, It became evident that this game was an inevitable part 
of the programme The party settled down to it. Sir Septimus 
undertaking to " go out ” first and set the thing going 
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Presently they had guessed among other things Ivhss Tomkins’s 
mother’s photograph, a gramophone record of “ I want to be 
happy ” (much scientific research into the exact composition of 
records, settled by William Norgate out of the Encyclopcedia 
Britanntca, the smallest stickleback in the stream at the bottom of 
the garden, the new planet Pluto, the scarf worn by Mrs Denmson 
(very confusing, because it was not silk, which would be anima l, 
or artificial silk, which would be vegetable, but made of spun glass 
‘—mineral, a very clever choice of subject), and had failed to guess 
the Pnme Minister’s wireless speech — ^which was voted not fair, 
since nobody could deade whether it was animal by nature or a 
kind of gas It was decided that they should do one more word and 
then go on to “ Hide-and-Seek ” Oswald Truegood had retired 
into the back room and shut the door behind him while the party 
discussed the next subject of examination, when suddenly Sir 
Septimus broke in on the argument by calling to his daughter 

“Hullo, Margyl What have you done with your necklace?” 

“ I took It off. Dad, because I thought it imght get broken m 
‘ Dum Crambo ’ It’s over here on this table. No, it isn’t Did you 
take It, mother?” 

“ No, I didn’t If I’d seen it, I should have You are a careless 
child ” 

“ I beheve you’ve got it yourself. Dad You’re teasing ” 

Sir Septimus denied the accusaaon with some energy Everybody 
got up and began to hunt about. There were not many places m 
that bare and polished room where a necklace could be hidden 
After ten minutes’ fruidess investigation, Richard Dennison, who 
had been seated next to the table where the pearls had been placed, 
began to look rather uncomfortable 

“ Awkward, you know,” he remarked to Wimsey 

At this moment, Oswald Truegood put his head through the 
foldmg-doors and asked whether they hadn’t setded on something 
by now, because he was getting the fidgets 

This directed the attention of the searchers to the inner room 
Marghanta must have been mistaken She had taken it in there, 
and It had got mixed up with the dressmg-up clothes somehow 
The room was ransacked Everything was lifted up and shaken 
The thing began to look serious After half an hour of desperate 
energy it became apparent that the pearls were nowhere to be 
found 

“ They must be somewhere in these two rooms, you know,” said 
Wimsey “ The back drawing-room has no door and nobody could 
have gone out of the front drawmg-room without being seen 
Unless the windows ” 

No The windows were all guarded on the outside by heavy 
shutters which it needed two footmen to take down and replace 
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The pearls had not gone out that way In fact, the mere suggestion 
diat they had left the drawing-room at all was disagreeable 
Because — because 

It was William Norgate, effiacnt as ever, who coldly and boldly 
faced the issue 

“ I think. Sir Septimus, it would be a relief to the minds of 
everybody present if we could all be searched ” 

Sir Septimus was horrified, but the guests, having found a leader, 
backed up Norgate The door was locked, and the search was 
conducted — tlie ladies in the inner room and the men in the outer 

Nothing resulted from it except some very interesting informa- 
tion about the belongings habitually carried about by the average 
man and woman It was natural that Lord Peter Wimsey should 
posses a pair of forceps, a pocket lens and a small folding foot-rule — 
was he not a Sherlock Holmes in high hfe? But that Oswald 
Truegood should have two livcr-piUs in a screw of paper and 
Henry Shale a pocket ediuon of The Odes of Horace was un- 
expected Why did John Shale distend the pockets of his dress- 
smt with a stump of red sealing-wax, an ugly litde mascot and a 
five-shilling piece? George Comphrey had a pair of folding 
scissors, and three wrapped lumps of sugar, of the sort served in 
restaurants and dining-cars — evidence of a not uncommon form of 
kleptomania, but tliat the tidy and exact Norgate should burden 
himself with a reel of white cotton, three separate lengths of string 
and twelve safety-pins on a card seemed really remarkable till 
one remembered that he had supenntended all the Chnstmas 
decorations Richard Dennison, amid some confusion and laughter, 
was found to cherish a lady’s garter, a powder-compact and half 
a potato, the last-named, he said, was a prophylactic against 
rheumausm (to which he was subject), while the other objects 
belonged to his wife On die ladies’ side, the more stnking exhibits 
were a little book on palmistry, three invisible hair-pins and a 
baby’s photograph (Miss Tomkins), a Chinese tnck cigarette-case 
w'lth a secret compartment (Beryl Dennison), a very private letter 
and an outfit for mending stocking-ladders (Lavinia Prescott), and 
a pair of eyebrow tweezers and a small packet of white powder, 
said to be for headaches (Betty Shale) An agitating moment 
followed the production from Joyce Trivett’s handbag of a small 
stnng of pearls — but it was prompdy remembered that these had 
come out of one of the crackers at dinner-time, and they were, in 
fact, synthetic In short, the search was unproductive of anything 
beyond a general shamcfacedncss and the discomfort always pro- 
duced by undressing and re-dressing in a hurry at the wrong time 
of the day 

It was then that somebody, very grudgingly and haltingly, 
menuoned the horrid word “ Police ” Sir Septimus, naturally, was 
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appalled by the idea It was disgusting He would not allow it. 
The pearls must be somewhere They must search the rooms again 
Could not Lord Peter Wimsey, with his experience of — er— 
mysterious happenings, do something to assist them? 

“ Eh?” said his lordship “ Oh, by Jove, yes — by all means, 
certainly That is to say, provided uobody supposes — eh, what? I 
mean to say, you don’t know that I’m not a suspiaous character, 
do you, what?” 

Lady Shale interposed with authority 

“ We don’t think anybody ought to be suspected,” she said, “ but, 
if we did, we’d know it couldn’t be you You know jar too much 
about crimes to want to commit one ” 

“ All nght,” said Wimsey “ But after the way the place has 

been gone over ” He shrugged his shoulders, 

“ Yes, I’m afraid you won’t be able to find any footprints,” said 
Marghanta “ But we may have overlooked something ” 

Wimsey nodded 

“ I’ll try Do you all mind sitting down on your chairs in the 
outer room and staymg there All except one of you — I’d better 
have a witness to anything I do or find Sir Septimus — ^you’d be 
the best person, I think ” 

He shepherded them to their places and began a slow cucuit of 
the nvo rooms, exploring every surface, gazmg up to the polished 
brazen ceiling, and crawling on hands and knees in the approved 
fashion across the black and shining desert of the floors Sir 
Septimus followed, staring when Wimsey stared, bending with 
his hands upon his knees when Wimsey crawled, and puffing at 
intervals with astonishment and chagrin Their progress rather 
resembled that of a man taking out a very inquisitive puppy 
for a very leisurely consututional Fortunately, Lady Shale’s taste 
in furmshing made investigation easier; there were scarcely any 
nooks or corners where anything could be concealed 
They reached the inner drawing-room, and here the dressing- 
up clothes were again minutely exammed, but without result 
Finally, Wimsey lay down flat on his stomach to squint under a 
steel cabinet which was one of the very few pieces of furmture 
which possessed short legs Something about it seemed to catch 
his attention He rolled up his sleeve and plunged his arm into 
the cavity, kicked convulsively in the effort to reach farther than 
was humanly possible, pulled out from his pocket and extended his 
folding foot-rule, fished with it under the cabmet and eventually 
succeeded in extracting what he sought 

It was a very minute object — ^in fact, a pm Not an ordinary pin, 
but one resembling those used by entomologists to impale ex- 
tremely small moths on the setting-board It was about three- 
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s^quarters bf-an inch in length, as fine as a very fine .needle, with a 
‘ sharp point, and a particularly small head ' 

- “Bless my soul! ’’.said Sir Septimus “What’s that?’’. 

. “ Does anybody here happen to collect moths or betdes or any- 
thing?’’ asked Wimsey, squatting on his haunches and examining 


the pin. ' 

“I’m pretty sure they don’t,” replied Sir Septimus “I’ll ask- 
them ” 

“ Don’t do that ” Wimsey bent his head and stared at the floor, 
from which his own face stared meditatively back at him 

“ I see,” said Wimsey presendy. “ That’s how it was done. All 
nght, Sir Septimus I know where the pearls are, but I don’t know 
who took them Perhaps it would be as well— for everybody’s 
satisfaction— just to find out In the meantime they are perfectly 
safe Don’t tell any one that we’ve found this pm or that we’ve 
discovered anything Send all these peopje to bed Lock the 
drawing-room door and keep the key, and we’ll get our man — or 
woman— by brcakfast-time ” 

“ God bless my soul,” said Sir Septimus, very much puzzled 


Lord Peter Wimsey kept careful watch that night upon the 
draiving-room door Nobody, however, came near it Either the 
thief suspected a trap or he felt confident that any time would do to 
recover the pearls Wimsey, however, did not feel that he was 
wasting his time He was making a list of people who had been 
.left alone in the back drawing-room during the playing of 
Animal, Vegetable or Mineral ” The list ran as follows 

1 

S/r Septimus Shale 
Lavtnta Prescott 
William Norgate 

Joyce Trwett and Henry Shale {together, because they had 
clamed to be incapable of guessing anything unaided) 

- Mrs Dennison 
. ' Betty Shale 

George Comphrey 
Richard Dennison 
Miss Tomlins 
' ' Oswald Truegood. 

He also made out a list of the persons to whom pearls might be 
ukful or desirable. Unfortunately, this list agreed in almost all 
, respects with the first (always excepting Sir Septimus) and so was 
not' very helpful -The two secretanes had both come well recom- 
mended, but that was exactly what they would have done had they 
come with ultehor designs, the Dennisons were notorious livers 
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from hand to mouth, Betty Shale carried mysterious white powders 
in her handbag, and was known to be m with a rather rapid set 
in town, Henry was a harmless dilettante, but Joyce Trivett could 
twist him round her htde finger and was what Jane Austen liked 
to call “ expensive and dissipated ”, Comphrey speculated, Oswald 
Truegood was rather frequently present at Epsom and New- 
market — the search for motives was only too fatally easy 
When the second housemaid and the under-footman appeared 
in the passage with household implements, Wimsey abandoned his 
vigil, but he was down early to breakfast Sir Septimus with his 
wife and daughter were down before him, and a certain air of 
tension made itself felt Wimsey, standing on the hearth before 
the fire, made conversation about the weather and politics 
The party assembled gradually, but, as though by common con- 
sent, nothing was said about pearls until after breakfast, when 
Oswald Truegood took the bull by the horns 
“Well now!" said he “How’s the detective getting along? 
Got your man, Wimsey?” 

“ Not yet,” said Wimsey easily 

Sir Septimus, looking at Wimsey as though for his cue, cleared 
his throat and dashed into speech 

“ AU very tiresome,” he said, “ all very unpleasant Hr’rm 
Nothmg for it but the pohce. I’m afraid Just at Christmas, too 
Hr’rm Spoilt the party Can’t stand seeing all this stuff about 
the place ” He waved his hand towards the festoons of evergreens 
and coloured paper that adorned the walls “ Take it all down, 
eh, what? No heart in it Hr’rm Burn the lot.” 

“ What a pity, when we worked so hard over it,” said Joyce 
“ Oh, leave it. Uncle,” said Henry Shale “ You’re bothering too 
much about the pearls They’re sure to turn up ” 

“Shall I ring for fames?” suggested Wdliam Norgate 
“No,” mterrupted Comphrey, “let’s do it ourselves It’ll give 
us something to do and take our minds off our troubles ” 

“That’s right,” said Sir Septimus “Start right away Hate 
the sight of It.” 

He savagely hauled a great branch of holly down from the 
mantelpiece and flung it, crackling, into the fire 

“That’s the stuff,” said Richard Dennison “Make a good 
old blaze!” He leapt up from the table and snatched the mistletoe 
from the chandelier “ Here goes I One more kiss for somebody 
before it’s too late ” 

“Isn’t It unlucky to take it down before the New Year?” sug- 
gested Miss Tomkins 

“ Unlucky be hanged We’ll have it all down Off the 
staus and out of the drawmg-room too Somchody go and collect 
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“ Isn’t the drawing-room locked?” asked Oswald 
” No Lord Peter says the pearls aren’t there, wherever else they 
are, so it’s unlocked That’s right, isn’t it, Wimsey?” 

“ Quite right The pearls were taken out of these rooms I can’t 
yet tell you how, but I’m positive of it. In fact. I’ll pledge my 
reputauon that wherever they are, they’re not up there ” 

” Oh, well,” said Comphrey, “ in that case, have at it ! Come 
along, Lavinia — ^you and Denmson do the drawing-room and I’ll 
do the back room We’ll have a race ” 

“ But if the police are coming in,” said Dennison, “ oughtn’t 
everything to be left just as it is?” 

“Damn the police!” shouted Sir Septimus “They don’t want 
evergreens.” 

Oswald and Margharita were already pulling the holly and ivy 
from the staircase, amid peals of laughter The party dispersed 
Wimsey went quiedy upstairs and into the drawing-room, where 
the work of demohtion was taking place at a great rate, George 
having bet the other two ten shilhngs to a tanner that they would 
not finish their part of the pb before he finished his 
You mustn’t help,” said Lavmia, laughing, to Wimsey “ It 
wouldn’t be fair ” 

Wimsey said nothing, but waited dll the room was clear Then 
he followed them down again to the hall, where the fire was 
sending up a great roaring and spluttering, suggesdve of Guy 
Fawkes night He whispered to Sir Septimus, who went forward 
and touched George Comphrey on the shoulder 
“ Lord Peter wants to say something to you, my boy,” he said 
Comphrey started and went with him a little reluctantly, as it 
seemed He was not looking very well 
“ Mr Comphrey,” said Wimsey, “ I fancy these are some of your 
property ” He held out the palm of his hand, in which rested 
twenty-two fine, small-headed pins 

“ Ingenious,” said Wimsey, “ but something less ingenious would 
have served his turn better It was very unlucky. Sir Septimus, that 
you should have mentioned the pearls when you did Of course, 
he hoped that the loss wouldn’t be discovered till we’d chucked 
guessing games and taken to * Hide-and-Seek ’ Then the pearls 
might have been anywhere in the house, we shouldn’t have locked 
the drawing-room door, and he could have recovered them at his 
leisure He had had this possibility in his mind when he came here, 
obviously, and that was why he brought the pins, and Miss Shale’s 
taking off the necklace to play ‘ Dumb Crambo ’ gave him his 
opportunity 

“ He had spent Christmas here before, and knew perfectly well 
that ‘ Animal, Vegetable and Mineral ’ would form part of the 
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entertainment. He had only to gather up the necklace from the 
table when it came to his turn to retire, and he knew he could count 
on at least five minutes by himself while we were all arguing 
about the choice of a word He had only to snip the pearls from 
the string with his pocket-scissors, burn the strmg m the grate and 
fasten the pearls to the misdetoe with the fine pins The mistletoe 
was hung on the chandelier, pretty high — ^it’s a lofty room — but he 
could easily reach it by standing on the glass table, which wouldn’t 
show footmarks, and it was almost certain that nobody would think 
of examining the mistletoe for extra berries I shouldn’t have 
thought of It myself if I hadn’t found that pin which he had 
dropped That gave me the idea that the pearls had been separated 
and the rest was easy I took the pearls off the misdetoe last night 
— the clasp was there, too, pinned among the holly leaves Here 
they are Comphrey must have got a nasty shock this morning I 
knew he was our man when he suggested that the guests should 
tackle the decorations themselves and that he should do the back 
drawing-room — but I wish I had seen his face when he came to the 
misdetoe and found the pearls gone ” 

“ And you worked it all out when you found the pin?” said Sir 
Septimus 

“ Yes, I knew then where the pearls had gone to ” 

“ But you never even looked at the mistletoe ” 

“ I saw It reflected in the black glass floor, and it struck me then 
how much the misdetoe berries looked like pearls ” 



Hercule Poirot 


THE JEWEL ROBBERY AT THE 
GRAND METROPOLITAN 


By 

AGATHA CHRISTIE 

P OIROT,” I said, “ a change of air would do you good ” 

“You think so, man amt}" 

“ I am sure of it ” 

“Eh — eh?” said my fnend, smiling “ It is all arranged, then?” 
“ You will come?” 

“ Where do you propose to take me?” 

“ Brighton As a matter of fact, a friend of mine in the City 
put me on to a very good thing, and — well, I have money to burn, 
as the saying goes I think a week-end at the Grand Metropolitan 
would do us all the good in the world ” 

“ Thank you, I accept most gratefully You have the good heart 
to think of an old man And the good heart, it is in the end worth 
all the litde grey cells Yes, yes, I who speak to you am in danger 
of forgetting that sometimes ” 

I did not quite relish the implication I fancy that Poirot is some- 
times a litde inclined to under-estimate my mental capacities But 
his pleasure was so evident that I put my slight annoyance aside 
“ Then, that’s all right,” 1 said hastily 

Saturday evening saw us dining at the Grand Metropolitan in 
the midst of the gay throng All the world and his wife seemed to be 
at Brighton The dresses were marvellous, and the jewels — worn 
sometimes with more love of display than good taste — were some- 
thing magnificent 

“Hem, It IS a sight this!” murmured Poirot “ This is the home 
of the Profiteer, is it not so, HasUngs?” 

“ Supposed to be,” I replied “ But we’ll hope they aren’t all 
tarred with the Profiteering brush ” 

Poirot gazed round him placidly 

“ The sight of so many jewels makes me wish I had turned my 
brains to crime, instead of to its detection What a magnificent 
opportunity for some thief of distinction! Regard, Hastings, that 
stout woman by the pillar She is, as you would say, plastered with 
gems ” 
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I followed his eyes 

“ Why,” I exclaimed, “ it’s Mrs Opalsen ” 

“You know her?” 

“ Shghdy Her husband is a rich stockbroker who made a for- 
tune in the recent Od boom ” 

After dinner we ran across the Opalsens in the lounge, and I 
introduced Poirot to them We chatted for a few minutes, and 
ended by having our coffee together 

Poirot said a few words in praise of some of the costlier gems 
displayed on the lady’s ample bosom, and she brightened up at 
once 

“ It’s a perfect hobby of mine, Ivlr Poirot I just love jewellery 
Ed knows my weakness, and every time things go well he bnngs 
me something new You are interested in precious stones?” 

“ I have had a good deal to do with them one time and another, 
madame My profession has brought me mto contact with some of 
the most famous jewels in the world ” 

He went on to narrate, with discreet pseudonyms, the story of 
the histone jewels of a reigmng house, and Mrs Opalsen hstened 
with bated breath * 

“ There now!” she exclaimed, as he ended “ If it isn’t just like 
a play! You know, I’ve got some pearls of my own that have a 
history attached to them I believe it’s supposed to be one of the 
finest necklaces in the world — the pearls are so beautifully matched 
and so perfect in colour I declare I really must run up and get 
It!” 

“ Oh, madame,” protested Poirot, “ you are too amiable Pray 
do not derange yourself!” 

“ Oh, but I’d like to show it to you ” 

The buxom dame waddled across to the lift briskly enough Her 
husband, who had been talking to me, looked at Poirot inquiringly 

“ Madame your wife is so amiable as to insist on showing me her 
pearl necklace,” explained the latter 

“ Oh, the pearls • ” Opalsen smiled in a satisfied fashion “ WeU, 
they are worth seang Cost a pretty penny too I Still, the money’s 
there aU right, I could get what I paid for them any day — perhaps 
more May have to, too, if things go on as they are now Money’s 
confoundedly tight m the City All this infernal E P D ” He 
rambled on, launching mto techmcalities where I could not foUow 
him 

He was interrupted by a small page-boy who approached and 
murmured something m his ear 

“ Eh — ^what? I’U come at once Not taken ill, is she? Excuse 
me, gentlemen ” 

He left us abruptly Poirot leaned back and lit one of his tiny 
Russian cigarettes Then, carefully and meticulously, he arranged 
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the empty coflfee-cups in a neat row, and beamed happily on the 
result 

The minutes passed The Opalsens did not return 
“ Curious,” I remarked, at length “ I wonder when they will 
come back ” 

Poirot watched the ascending spirals o£ smoke, and then said 
thoughtfully 

“ They will not come back ” 

“Why?” 

“ Because, my friend, something has happened ” 

“What sort of thing?. How do you know?” I asked curiously 
Poirot smiled 

“ A few moments ago the manager came hurriedly out of his 
office and ran upstairs He was much agitated The lift-boy is 
deep in talk with one of the pages The lift-bell has rung three 
times, but he heeds it not Thudly, even the waiters are distrait, 

and to make a waiter distrait ” Poirot shook his head with an 

air of finality “ The affair must indeed be of the first magnitude 
Ah, It IS as I thought 1 Here come the police ” 

Two men had just entered the hotel — one in uniform, the otlier 
m plain clothes They spoke to a page, and were immediately 
ushered upstairs A few minutes later, the same boy descended and 
came up to where we were sitting 
“ Mr Opalsen’s compliments, and would you step upstairs ” 
Poirot sprang nimbly to his feet One would have said that he 
awaited the summons I followed with no less alacrity 
The Opalsen’s apartments were situated on the first floor After 
knocking on the door, the page-boy retired, and we answered the 
summons, “ Come ml” A strange scene met our eyes The room 
was Mrs Opalsen’s bedroom, and in the centre of it, lying back in 
an arm-chair, was the lady herself, weeping violendy She pre- 
sented an extraordinary spectacle, with the tears making great 
furrows in the powder with which her complexion was liberally 
coated Mr Opalsen was striding up and down angrily The two 
police officials stood in the middle of the room, one with a note-book 
in hand A hotel chambermaid, lookmg frightened to death, 
stood by die fireplace, and on the other side of the room a 
Frenchwoman, obviously Mrs Opalsen’s maid, was weeping and 
wnnging her hands, with an intensity of grief that rivalled diat of 
her mistress 

Into this pandemonium stepped Pouot, neat and smiling Im- 
mediately, with an energy surprising in one of her bulk, Mrs 
Opalsen sprang from her chair towards him 
“ There now, Ed may say what he likes, but I believe in luck, 

I do It was fated I should meet you the way I did this evening, 
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and I’ve a feeling that if you can’t get my pearls back for me 
nobody can ” 

“ CaJm yourself, I pray of you, madame ” Poirot patted her hand 
soothmgly “ Reassure yourself All will be well Hercule Poirot 
will aid you!” 

Mr Opalsen turned to the police inspector 
“ There will be no objection to my — er — calling in this gentle- 
man, I suppose?” 

“ None at all, sir,” replied the man civilly, but with complete 
indifference “Perhaps now your lady’s feeling better she’ll just 
let us have the facts?” 

Mrs Opalsen looked helplessly at Poirot He led her back to 
her chair 

“ Seat yourself, madame, and recount to us the whole history 
without agitating yourself ” 

Thus adjured, Mrs Opalsen dried her eyes gingerly, and began 
“ I came upstairs after dinner to fetch my pearls for Mr Poirot 
here to see The chambermaid and Celestine were both in the 
room as usual ” 

“ Excuse me, madame, but what do you mean by ‘ as usual 
Mr Opalsen explained 

“ I make it a rule that no one is to come into this room unless 
Celestine, the maid, is there also The chambermaid does the room 
in the morning while Celestine is present, and comes in after 
dinner to turn down the beds under the same conditions, other- 
wise she never enters the room ” 

“ Well, as I was saying,” continued Mrs Opalsen, “ I came up I 
went to the drawer here,” — she indicated the bottom nght-hand 
drawer of the knee-hole dressmg-table — “ took out my jewel-case 
and unlocked it It seemed quite as usual — but the pearls were 
not there 

The inspector had been busy with his note-book “ When had 
you last seen them?” he asked 
“ They were there when I went down to dinner ” 

“You are sure?” 

“ Quite sure I was uncertain whether to wear them or not, but 
in the end I decided on the emeralds, and put them back in the 
jewel-case ” 

“ 'V^^o locked up the jewel-case?” 

“ I did I wear the key on a chain round my neck ” She held 
It up as she spoke 

The mspector examined it, and shrugged his shoulders 
“ The tHef must have had a duplicate key No difficult matter 
The lock is qmte a simple one What did you do after you’d 
locked the jewel-case?” 

“ I put It back in the bottom drawer where I always keep it ” 
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"You didn’t lock the drawer?” 

“ No, I never do My maid remains in the room till I come up, 
so there’s no need ” 

The inspector’s face grew graver 

“ Am I to understand that the jewels were there when you went 
down to dinner, and that since then the maid has not left the 
room}" 

Suddenly, as though the horror of her own situation for the first 
time burst upon her, Celestine uttered a piercing shriek, and, fling- 
ing herself upon Poirot, poured out a torrent of mcoherent French 

The suggestion was infamous 1 That she should be suspected of 
robbing Madame! The police were well known to be of a stupidity 
incredible! But Monsieur, who was a Frenchman 

“ A Belgian,” mterjected Poirot, but Celestine paid no attention 
to the correction 

Monsieur would not stand by and see her falsely accused, while 
that infamous chambermaid was allowed to go scot-free She had 
never liked her — a bold, red-faced thing — a born thief She had 
said from the first that she was not honest And had kept a sharp 
watch over her too, when she was doing Madame ’s room I Let 
those idiots of pohcemen search her, and if they did not find 
Madame ’s pearls on her it would be very surprising! 

Although this harangue was uttered in rapid and virulent 
French, Celestine had interlarded it with a wealth of gesture, and 
the chambermaid realised at least a' part of her meaning She red- 
dened angrily 

“If that foreign woman’s saying I took the pearls, it’s a lie I” 
she declared heatedly “ I never so much as saw them ” 

“Search hcrl” screamed the other “You will find it is as I 
say ” 

“You’re a liar — do you hear?” said the chambermaid, advanc- 
ing upon her “ Stole ’em yourself, and want to put it on me 
Why, I was only in the room about three minutes before the lady 
come up, and then you were simng here the whole time, as you 
always do, like a cat watching a mouse ” 

The inspector looked across inquiringly at Celestine “ Is that 
true? Didn’t you leave the room at all?” 

“I did not actually leave her alone,” admitted Celestine reluc- 
tantly, “ but I went into my own room through the door here 
twice — once to fetch a reel of cotton, and once for my scissors She 
must have done it then ” 

“ You wasn’t gone a minute,” retorted the chambermaid angrily 
“Just popped out and in again I’d be glad if the police would 
search me I’ve nothing to be afraid of ” 

At this moment there was a tap at the door The inspector went 
to It His face brightened when he saw who it was 
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“ All J ” he said “ That’s rather fortunate I sent for one of our 
female searchers, and she’s just arrived Perhaps if you wouldn’t 
mind going into the room next door ” 

He looked at the chambermaid, who stepped across the thres- 
hold With a toss of her head, the searcher following her closely 
The French girl had sunk sobbing into a chair Poirot was 
looking round the room, the main features of which I have made 
clear by a sketch 
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“ Where does that door lead?” he inquired, nodding his head 
towards the one by the window 

“ Into the next apartment, I believe,” said the inspector “ It’s 
bolted, anyway, on this side ” 

Poirot walked across to it, tried it, then drew back the bolt and 
tried It again 

“ And on the other side as well,” he remarked “ Well, that 
seems to rule out that ” 

He walked over to the windows, examining each of them in 
turn 

“ And again — nothing Not even a balcony outside ” 

“Even if there were,” said the inspector impatiently, "I don’t 
see how”^ that would help us, if the maid never left the room ” 

" Eutdemment,” said Poirot, not disconcerted “As mademoi- 
selle is positive she did not leave the room ” 

He was interrupted by the reappearance of the chambermaid and 
the police searcher 

“ Nothing,” said the latter laconically 

“ I should hope not, indeed,” said the chambermaid virtuously 
“And that French hussy ought to be ashamed of herself taking 
away an honest girl’s character I ” 

“There, there, my girl, that’s all right,” said the inspector,' 
opening the door “ Nobody suspects you You go along and get 
on with your work ” 

The chambermaid went unwillingly 
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“Going to search she demanded, pointing at Celestine 

“ Yes, yes ! ” He shut the door on her and turned the key 
Celestine accompanied the searcher into the small room in her 
turn A few minutes later she also returned Nothing had been 
found on her 

The inspector’s face grew graver 

“ I’m afraid I’ll have to ask you to come along with me aU the 
same, miss ’’ He turned to Mrs Opalsen “ I’m sorry, madam, 
but all the evidence points that way If she’s not got them on her, 
they’re hidden somewhere about the room ’’ 

Celestine uttered a piercing shriek, and clung to Poirot’s arm 
The latter bent and whispered something in the girl’s ear She 
looked up at him doubtfully 

“ Si, St, mon enfant — I assure you it is better not to resist ’’ Then 
he turned to the inspector “ You permit, monsieur? A little ex- 
periment — purely for my own satisfaction ’’ 

“ Depends on what it is,” replied the police officer non-com- 
mittally 

Poirot addressed Celestine once more 

“ You have told us that you went into your room to fetch a reel 
of cotton Whereabouts was it?” 

“ On the top of the chest of drawers, monsieur ” 

“ And the scissors?” 

“ They also ” 

“Would It be troubling you too much, mademoiselle, to ask 
you to repeat those two actions? You were sittmg here with your 
work, you say?” 

Celestine sat down, and then, at a sign from Poirot, rose, passed 
into the adjoining room, took up an object from the chest of 
drawers, and returned 

Pouot divided his attention between her movements and a large 
turnip of a watch which he held in the palm of his hand 
“ Again, if you please, mademoiselle ” 

At the conclusion of the second performance, he made a note m 
his pocket-book, and returned the watch to his pocket 
“Thank you, mademoiselle And you, monsieur,”— he bowed 
to the inspector— “ for your courtesy ” 

The inspector seemed somewhat entertained by this excessive 
politeness Celestine departed in a flood of tears, accompanied by 
the woman and the plain-clothes official 
Then, with a bnef apology to Mrs Opalsen, the inspector set to 
work to ransack the room He pulled out drawers, opened cup- 
boards, completely unmade the bed, and tapped the floor Mr 
Opalsen looked on sceptically 
“ You really think you will find them?” 

“ Yes, sir It stands to reason She hadn’t time to take them out 
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of the room The lady’s discovering the robbery so soon upset her 
plans No, they’re here right enough One of the two must have 
- hidden them— and it’s very unlikely for the chambermaid to have 
done so ” 

“More than unlikely — impossible!” said Poirot quiedy. 

“Eh?” The inspector stared 
Poirot smiled modesdy 

“ I will demonstrate Hastings, my good friend, take my watch 
in your hand — with care It is a family heirloom! Just now I timed 
Mademoiselle’s movements — ^her first absence from the room was 
of twelve seconds, her second of fifteen Now observe my actions 
Madame will have the kindness to give me the key of the jewel- 
case I thank you My friend Hasnngs will have the kmdness to 
say ‘Gol’” 

“ Gol” I said 

With almost incredible swiftness, Poirot wrenched open the 
drawer of the dressing-table, extracted the jewel-case, fitted the 
key in the lock, opened the case, selected a piece of jewellery, shut 
and locked the case, and returned it to the drawer, which he 
pushed to again His movements were like lightning 
“Well, mon ami^” he demanded of me breathlessly 
“ Forty-six seconds,” I replied 

“You see?” He looked round “There would not have been 
time for the chambermaid even to take the necklace out, far less 
hide It ” 

“ Then that settles it on the maid,” said the inspector with 
satisfacuon, and returned to his search He passed into the maid’s 
bedroom next door 

Poirot was frowning thoughtfully Suddenly he shot a question 
at Mr Opalsen 

“This necklace — it was, without doubt, insured?” 

Mr Opalsen looked a trifle surpnsed at the question 
“ Yes,” he said hesitatingly, “ that is so ” 

“But what does that matter?” broke in Mrs Opalsen tearfully 
“ It’s my necklace I want It was unique No money could be the 
same ” 

“ I comprehend, madame,” said Poirot soothingly “ I com- 
prehend perfecdy To /a femme sentiment is everything — ^is it not 
so? But monsieur, who has not the so fine suscepubility, wdl 
doubdess find some slight consolation in the fact ” 

“ Of course, of course,” said Mr Opalsen rather uncertainly 
“ Still ” 

He was interrupted by a shout of triumph from the inspector 
He came m dangling something from his fingers 
With a cry, Mrs Opalsen heaved herself up from her chair She 
was a changed woman 
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“ Oh, oh, my necklace I” 

She clasped it to her breast with both hands We crowded 
round 

“Where was it?” demanded Opalsen 

“Maid’s bed In among the springs of the wire mattress She 
must have stolen it and hidden it there before the chambermaid 
arrived on the scene ” 

“You permit, madame?” said Poirot gendy He took the neck- 
lace from her and examined it closely, then handed it back with 
a bow 

“ I’m afraid, madame, you’ll have to hand it over to us for the 
time being” said the inspt:ctor “ We shall want it for the charge 
But It shall be returned to you as soon as possible ” 

Mr Opalsen frowned 
“ Is that necessary?” 

“ I’m afraid so, sir Just a formality ” 

“ Oh, let him take it, Ed!” cried his wife “ I’d feel safer if he 
did I shouldn’t sleep a wink thinking some one else might try 
and get hold of it That wretched girll And I would never have 
believed it of her ” 

“ There, there, my dear, don’t take on so ” 

I felt a gende pressure on my arm It was Poirot ' 

‘ Shall we slip away, my friend? I think our services are no 
longer needed ” 

Once outside, however, he hesitated, and then, much to my sur- 
prise, he remarked 

“ I should rather like to see the room next door ” 

The door was not locked, and we entered The room, which was 
a large double one, was unoccupied Dust lay about rather notice- 
ably, and my sensitive fnend gave a characteristic grimace as he 
ran his finger round a rectangular mark on a table near the 
window 

“ The service leaves to be desired,” he observed dryly 
He was staring thoughtfully out of the window, and seemed to 
have fallen into a brown study 

“ Well?” I demanded impatiendy “ What did we come in here 
for?” 

He started 

“ ]e vous demande pardon, mon ami I wished to see if the door 
was really bolted on this side also ” ’ 

“ Well,” I said, glancing at the door which communicated with 
the room we had just left, “ it ts bolted ” 

Poirot nodded He still seemed to be thinking 
“And, anyway,” I continued, “what does it matter? The case 
IS over I wish you’d had more chance of distinguishing yourself 
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But It was the kind of case that even a stiff-backed idiot like that 
inspector couldn’t go wrong over ” 

Poirot shook his head 

“ The case is not over, my friend It will not be over until we 
find out who stole the pearls ” 

“ But the maid did I ” 

“ Why do you say that?” 

“ Why,” I stammered, “ they were found — actually in her mat- 
tress ” 

“Ta, ta, ta'” said Poirot impatiently “Those were not the 
pearls ” 

“What?” 

“ Imitation, mon amt ” 

The statement took my breath away Poirot was smiling 
placidly 

“ The good mspector obviously knows nothing of jewels But 
presently there wiU be a fine hullabaloo'” 

“ Come'” I cried, dragging at his arm 
“Where?” 

“ We must tell the Opalsens at once ” 

“ I think not ” 

“ But that poor woman ” 

“ Eh bien, that poor woman, as you call her, will have a much 
better night behevmg the jewels to be safe ” 

“ But the thief may escape with them'” 

“As usual, my friend, you speak without reflection How do 
you know that the pearls Mrs Opalsen locked up so carefully to- 
night were not the false ones, and that the real robbery did not 
take place at a much earlier date?” 

“ Oh!” I said, bewildered 

“ Exacdy,” said Poirot, beammg “ We start again ” 

He led the way out of the room, paused a moment as though 
considermg, and then walked down to the end of the corndor, 
stopping outside the small den where the chambermaids and valets 
of the respective floors congregated Our particular chambermaid 
appeared to be holding a small court there, and to be retaihng her 
-late experiences to an appreciative audience She stopped in the 
middle of a sentence Poirot bowed with his usual pohteness 
“ Excuse that I derange you, but I shall be obhged if you will 
unlock for me the door of 1^ Opalsen ’s room ” 

The woman rose willingly, and we accompamed her down the 
passage agam Mr Opalsen’s room was on the other side of the 
corndor, its door facing that of his wife’s room The chambermaid 
unlocked it with her pass-key, and we entered 
As she was about to depart Poirot detained her 
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^ “ One moment, hive you ever seen among the effects of Mr 
Opalsen a card like this?” 

He held out a plain white card, rather highly glazed and un- 
common in appearance The maid took it and scrutinised it care- 
fully 

“ No, sir, I can’t say I have But, anyway, the valet has most to 
do with the gendemen’s rooms ” 

“ I sec Thank you ” 

Poirot took back the card The woman departed Poirot ap- 
peared to reflect a htde Then he gave a short, sharp nod of the 
head 

“ Ring the bell, I pray of you, Hastings Three times, for the 
valet ” 

I obeyed, devoured with curiosity Meanwhile Poirot had 
emptied the waste-paper-basket on the floor, and was swifdy going 
through Its contents 

In a few moments the valet answered the bell To him Poirot 
put the same question, and handed him the card to examine But 
the response was the same The valet had never seen a card of that 
particular quahty among Mr Opalsen’s belongings Poirot thanked 
him, and he withdrew, somewhat unwillingly, with an inquisitive 
glance at the overturned waste-paper-basket and the litter on the 
floor He could hardly have helped overhearing Poirot’s thought- 
ful remark as he bundled the torn papers back again 

“ And the necklace was heavily insured ” 

“ Poirot,” I cried, “ I see ” 

“ You see nothing, ray friend,” he repliqd quickly “ As usual, 
nothing at all I It is incredible — ^but there it is Let us return to 
our own apartments ” 

We did so in silence Once there, to my intense surpnse, Poirot 
effected a rapid change of clothing 

“ I go to London to-night,” he explained “ It is imperative ” 

“What?” 

“ Absolutely The real work, that of the brain (ah, those brave 
htde grey cells), it is done I go to seek the confirmation I shall 
find It I Impossible to deceive Hercule Poirot!” 

“You’ll come a cropper one of these days,” I observed, rather 
disgusted by his vanity 

“ Do not be enraged, I beg of you, mon amt I count on you 
to do me a service — of your friendship ” 

“ Of course,” I said eagerly, rather ashamed of my moroseness 
“What IS It?” 


“ The sleeve of my coat that I have taken off — will you brush it? 
See you, a htde white powder has clung to it You without doubt 
observed me run my finger round the drawer of the dressing- 
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“ No, I didn’t ” 

“You should observe my acuons, my friend Thus I obtained 
the powder on my finger, and, being a little over-excited, I rubbed 
it on my sleeve, an action without method which I deplore— false 
to all my principles ” 

“ But what was the powder?” I asked, not particularly interested 
m Poirot’s principles 

“ Not the poison of the Borgias,” replied Poirot, with a tivinkle 
“I see your imagination mounting I should say it was French 
chalk ” 

“ French chalk'’” 

“ Yes, cabinet-makers use it to make drawers run smoothly ” 

I laughed 

“ You old sinner! I thought you were working up to something 
exciting ” 

“ Au revoir, my friend I save myself I fly I” 

The door shut behind him With a smile, half of dension, half 
of affection, I picked up the coat, and stretched out my hand for 
the clothes brush 

• 

The next mornmg, hearing nothing from Poirot, I went out for 
a stroll, met some old friends, and lunched with them at their hotel 
In the afternoon we went for a spin A punctured tyre delayed 
us, and it was past eight when I got back to the Grand 
Metropohtan 

The first sight that met my eyes was Poirot, looking even more 
diminutive than usual, sandwiched between the Opalsens, beaming 
in a state of placid satisfaction 

“Mon amt Hastings I” he cried, and sprang to meet me 
“ Embrace me, my friend, all has marched to a marvel I” 

Luckily, the embrace was merely figurative — not a thing one is 
always sure of with Poirot 
“ Do you mean ” I began 

“Just wonderful, I call it!” said Mrs Opalsen, smiling all over 
her fat face “ Didn’t I tell you, Ed, that if he couldn’t get back 
my pearls nobody would?” 

“You did, my dear, you did And you were right ” 

I looked helplessly at Poirot, and he answered the glance 
“ My friend Hastings is, as you say in England, all at the seaside 
Seat yourself, and I will recount to you all the affair that has so 
happily ended.” 

“ Ended?” 

“ But yes They are arrested ” 

“Who are arrested?” 

“ The chambermaid and the valet, parbleu^ You did not suspect? 
Not with my parting hint about the French chalk?” '' 
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“ You said cabinet-makers used it ” 

“ Certainly they do — to make drawers slide easily Somebody 
wanted that drawer to slide in and out without any noise Who 
could that be? Obviously, only the chambermaid The plan was 
so ingemous that it did not at once leap to the eye — not even to 
the eye of Hercule Poirot 

“ Listen, this was how it was done The valet was in the empty 
room next door, waiting The French maid leaves the room Quick 
as a flash the chambermaid whips open the drawer, takes out the 
]ewel-case, and, slipping back the bolt, passes it through the door 
The valet opens it at his leisure with the duplicate key with which 
he has provided himself, extracts the necklace, and waits his time 
C^estine leaves the room again, and — psti — in a flash the case is 
passed back again and replaced in the drawer 

“ Madame arrives, the theft is discovered The chambermaid 
demands to be searched, with a good deal of righteous indignation, 
and leaves the room without a stain on her character The imitation 
necklace with which they have provided themselves has been con- 
cealed in the French girl’s bed that morning by the chambermaid — 
a master stroke, fa I" 

“ But what did you go to London for?” 

“ You remember the card?” 

“ Certainly It puzzled me — and puzzles me still I 
thought ” 

I hesitated delicately, glancing at Mr Opalsen 

Poirot laughed heartily 

“ Une blaguel For the benefit of the valet The card was one 
with a specially prepared surface — for finger-prints I went straight 
to Scodand Yard, asked for our old friend Inspector Japp, and laid 
the facts before him As I had suspected, the finger-prints proved to 
be those of two well-known jewel thieves who have been ‘ wanted ’ 
for some time Japp came down with me, the thieves were arrested, 
and the necklace was discovered in the valet’s possession A clever 
pair, but they failed in method Have I not told you, Hastings, at 
least thirty-six times, that without method ” 

“ At least thirty-six thousand times I ” I interrupted “ But where 
did their ‘ method ’ break down?” 

“ Mon amt, it is a good plan to take a place as chambermaid or 
valet — but you must not shirk your work They left an empty room 
undusted, and therefore, when the man put down the jewel-case 
on the htde table near the communicating door, it left a square 
mark ” 

‘M remember,” I cried 

” Before, I was undecided Then — I knew ! ” 

There was a moment’s silence 
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“ And I’ve got my pearls,” said Mrs Opalsen as a sort of Greek 
chorus 

“ Well,” I said, “ I’d better have some dinner ” 

Poirot accompanied me 

“ This ought to mean kudos for you,” I observed 

“Pas dti tout," replied Poirot tranquilly “Japp and the local 
inspector will divide the credit between them But ” — he tapped 
his pocket — “ I have a cheque here, from Mr Opalsen, and, how 
say you, my friend ? This week-end has not gone according to plan 
Shall we return here next week-end — at my expense this time?” 



Mr. Fortune 


THE SNOWBALL BURGLARY 


By 

H C BAILEY 

A TELEGRAM was brought to Mr Fortune It announced that 
the woman whom his ingenuity convicted of the Winstanton 
murder had confessed it in prison just after the Home 
Secretary decided not to hang her Mr Fortune sighed satisfaction 
and took his hostess m to dinner 
He was staying m a Devonshire country house for mental repairs 
This IS not much like him, for save on visits of duty country houses 
seldom receive him The conversation of the country, he complains, 
IS too great a stram upon his mtellect Also, he has no interest in 
killing creatures, except professionally But the output of crime 
had been large that winter and the task of keeping Scotland Yard 
straight, laborious; and he sought relief with Colonel Beach at 
Cranston Regis For Tom Beach, once in the first flight of hunting 
men, havmg married a young wife, put central heat and electric 
light into a remote Tudor manor house, and retired there to grow 
iris and poultry Neither poultry nor young wives allured Reggie 
Fortune, but gardens he loves, and his own iris were not satisfying 
him 

So he sat by Alice Beach at her table, and while her talk flowed 
on like the brook in the poem, while he wondered why men 
marry, since their bachelor dinners are better eating, surveyed with 
mild eyes her and her guests Tom Beach had probably been unable 
to help marrying her, she was so pink and white and round, her 
eyes so shy and mnocent She was one of those women who make 
It instandy clear to men that they exist to be married, and Tom 
Beach has always done his duty “ But she’s not such a fool as she 
looks,” Reggie had pronounced 
With pity if not sympathy he glanced down the table at Tom 
Beach, that large, red, honest man who sat doing his best between 
dignity and impudence, dignity in the awful person of Mrs Faulks 
and the mighty pretty impudence of his wife’s sister, Sally Winslow 
Mrs Faulks has been described as one who could never be caught 
bending, or a model of the art of the corset She is spare, she is 
straight, and few have seen her exhibit interest in anything but 
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Other people’s incomes, which she always distrusts A correct 
woman, but for a habit of wearing too many jewels 
What she was doing in Tom Beach’s genial house was plain 
enough Her son had brought her to mspect Sally Winslow, as 
a man brings a vet to the horse he fancies But it was not plain 
why Alexander Faulks fancied Sally Winslow Imagine a bulldog 
after a butterfly But bulldogs have a sense of humour Sally 
Winslow IS a wisp of a creature who has no respect for any one, 
even herself Under her bright bobbed hair, indeed, is the daintiest 
colour, but when some fellow said she had the face of a fairy, 
a woman suggested the face of a fairy’s maid She listened to 
Alexander’s heavy talk and watched him in a fearful fascination, 
but sometimes she shot a glance across the table where a Iitde man 
with a curly head and a roguish eye was eating his dinner demurely 
His ivorst enemies never said that Captain Bunny Cosdon’s manners 
were bad 

Now you know them all When they made up a four for bridge, 
upon which Mrs Faulks always insists, it was mevitable that Reggie 
Fortune should stand out, for his simple mind declmes to grasp 
the principles of cards Alexander Faulks m his masterful way 
directed Sally to the table, and scared, but submissive, she sat down 
and giggled nervously Reggie found himself left to his hostess and 
Captain Cosdon They seemed determmed to entertam hun and 
he sighed and listened 

So he says , He is emphatic that he did not go to sleep But the 
study of the events of that evening which afterwards became 
necessary, makes it clear that a long time passed before Alice Beach 
was saying the first thing that he remembers “ Did you ever know 
a perfect crime, Mr Fortune?” 

Mr Fortune then sat up, as he records, and took notice 
Captam Cosdon burst out laughing, and departed, humming 
a stave of “ Meet me to-night in Dreamland ” 

Mr Fortune gazed at his hostess He had not supposed that 
she could say anything so sensible “Most crimes are perfect,” 
he said 

“ But how horrible * I should hate to be murdered and know 
there wasn’t a clue who did it ” 

“ Oh, there’ll be a clue all right,” Reggie assured her 
“Are 3'ou sure? And will you promise to catch my murderer, 
Mr Fortune?” 

“ Well, _you know,” he considered her round amiable face, “ if 
you were murdered it would be a case of art for art’s sake That’s 
very rare I was speakin’ scientifically A perfect crime is a complete 
senes of cause and effect Where you have that, there’s always a 
clue, there is always evidence, and when you get to work on it 
the unknown quantities come out Yes Most crimes are perfect 
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But you must allow for chance Sometimes the criminal is an idiot 
That’s a nuisance Sometimes he has a streak of luck and the 
crime is damaged before we find it, something has been washed 
out, a bit of It has been lost It’s the imperfect crimes that give 
trouble ” 

“But how fascinating!” 

“Oh, Lord, no,” said Mr Fortune 

The bridge-players were getting up Sally Winslow was 
announcing that she had lost all but honour Mrs Faulks wore 
a ruthless smile Sally went off to bed 
“ Oh, Mrs Faulks,” her sister cried, “ do come Mr Fortune is 
lecturing on crime ” 

“Really How very interesting,” said Mrs Faulks, and trans- 
fixed Reggie with an icy stare 

“ The perfect criminal in one lesson,” Alice Beach laughed “ I 
feel a frightful character already All you want is luck, you know 
Or else Mr Fortune catches you every time ” 

“ I say, you know, Alice,” her husband protested 
A scream rang out Alice stopped laughing The little company 
looked at each other “ Where was that?” Tom Beach muttered 
“ Not in the house. Colonel,” Faulks said “ Certainly not m 
the house ” 

Tom Beach was making for the window when all the lights 
went out 

Alice gave a cry The shrill voice of Mrs Faulks arose to say, 
“Really'” Colonel Beach could be heard swearing “Don’t let 
us get excited,” said Faulks Reggie Fortune struck a match 
“ Excited be damned,” said Tom Beach, and rang the bell 
Reggie Fortune, holding his match aloft, made for the door 
and opened it The hall was dark, too 
“ Oh, Lord, it’s the main fuse blown outl” Tom Beach groaned 
“ Or something has happened in your little power station,” said 
Reggie Fortune cheerfully, and his host snorted For the electricity 
at Cranston Regis comes from turbines on the stream which used 
to fill the Tudor fish-ponds, and Colonel Beach loves his machinery 
like a mother 

He shouted to the buder to bring candles, and out of the dark 
the voice of the butler was heard apologising He roared to the 
chauffeur, who was his engineer, to put in a new fuse “ It’s not 
the fuse, Colonel,” came a starded voice, “ there’s no juice ” 
Colonel Beach swore the more “ Run down to the power-house, 
confound you Where the devil are those candles'”’ 

The butler was very sorry, sir, the buder was coming, sir 
“Really'” said Mrs Faulks in the dark, for Reggie had grown 
tired of striking matches “ Most inconvenient ” So m the dark 
they waited . . , 
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And again they heard a scream It was certainly m the house 
this tune, it came from upstairs, it was in the voice of Sally Win- 
slow. Reggie Fortune felt some one hump agamst him, and knew 
by the weight it was Faulks Reggie struck another match, and 
saw him vanish into the darkness above as he called, “ Miss 
Winslow, Miss Winslow!” 

There was the sound of a scufBe and a thud Colonel Beach 
stormed upstairs A placid voice spoke out of the dark at Reggie’s 
ear, “ I say, what’s up with the jolly old house?” The butler 
arrived qmvenng with a candle in each hand and a bodyguard 
of candle-bearmg satellites, and showed him the smiling face of 
Captain Cosdon 

From above Colonel Beach roared for lights “ The C O sounds 
peeved,” said Captain Cosdon “Some one’s for it, what?” 

They took the butler’s candles and ran up, discovermg with the 
light Mr. Faulks holdmg his face together “Hallo, hallo! Duty 
work at the cross-roads, what? Why Sally! Good God I” 

On the floor of the passage Sally Winslow lay like a child asleep, 
one frail bare arm flung up above her head 

“Look at that. Fortune,” Tom Beach cried “Damned 
scoundrels I ” 

“ Hold the candle,” said Reggie Fortune, but as he knelt beside 
her the electric light came on agam 

“ Great Jimmy I” Captain Cosdon exclaimed “ Who did that?” 

“Don’t play the fool, Bunny,” Tom Beach growled “What 
have they done to her. Fortune?” 

Reggie’s plump, capable hands were moving upon the gul 
delicately “ Knocked her out,” he said, and stared down at her, 
and rubbed his chm 

“Who? What? How?” Cosdon cried “ Hallo, Faulks, what’s 
your trouble? Who hit you?” 

“ How on earth should I know,” Faulks mumbled, still feeling 
his face as he peered at the girl “ When Miss Winslow screamed, 
I ran up It was dark, of course Some men caught hold of me 
I struck out and they set on me I was knocked down I wish you 
would look at my eye. Fortune ” 

Reggie was looking at Sally, whose face had begun to twitch 

“ Your eye will be a merry colour to-morrow,” Cosdon assured 
him “ But who hit Sally?” 

“ It was the fellows who set upon me, I suppose, of course, they 
were attacking her when I rescued her ” 

“Stout fellow,” said Cosdon “How many were there?” 

“ Quite a number Quite How can I possibly tell ? It was dark 
Quite a number ” 

Sally tried to sneeze and failed, opened her eyes and murmured. 
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“ The light, the light ” She saw the men about her and began to 
laugh hysterically 

“ Good God, the scoundrels may be m the house still,” cried 
Tom Beach “ Come on, Cosdon ” 

‘‘ I should say so,” said Captain Cosdon, but he lingered over 
Sally “All right now?” he asked anxiously 
“ Oh, Bunny,” she choked m her laughter “ Yes, yes, I’m all 
right Oh, Mr Fortune, what is it? Oh, poor Mr Faulks, what 
has happened?” 

“ Just so,” said Reggie He picked her up and walked off with 
her to her bedroom 

“ Oh, you are strong,” she said, not coquetting, but in honest 
surprise, like a child 

Reggie laughed “ There’s nothing of you,” and he laid her 
down on her bed “Well, what about it?” 

“ I feel all muzzy ” 

“ That’ll pass off,” said Reggie cheerfully “ Do you know what 
hit you?” 

“No Isn’t It horrid? It was all dark, you know There’s no 
end of a bruise,” she felt behind her ear and made a face 
“ I know, I know,” Reggie murmured sympathetically “ And 
how did It all begin?” 

“ Why, I came up to bed, Mr Fortune — ^heavens, there may 
be a man m here now I” she raised herself 
“ Yes, we’d better clear that up,” said Reggie, and looked under 
the bed and opened the wardrobe and thrust into her dresses and 
turned back to her “ No luck. Miss Wmslow ” 

“ Oh, thank goodness,” she sank down again “ You see, I came 
up and put the light on, of course, and there was a man at the 
wmdow there Then I screamed ” 

“The first scream,” Reggie murmured 

“ And then the lights went out I ran away and tumbled over 
that chair and then out into the passage I kept bumping mto 
things and it was horrid And then — oh, somebody caught hold 

of me and I screamed ” 

“The second scream,” Reggie murmured 
“ I was sort of flung about There were men there fightmg in 
the dark Horrid Hitting all round me, you know And dien 
— oh, well, I suppose I stopped one, didn’t I?” 

There was a tap at the door “ May I come m, doctor?” said 
Alice Beach 

“ Oh, Alice, have they caught any one?” 

“ Not a creature Isn’t it awful? Oh, Sally, you poor darlmg,” 
her sister embraced her “What a shame! Is it bad?” 

“ I’m all muddled And ]olly sore ” 
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“My dearl It is too bad it should be you Oh, Mr Fortune 
what did happen?” ’ 

“ Some fellow knocked her out She’ll be all right in the morn- 
ing But keep her quiet and get her off to sleep ” He went to the 
window It was open and the curtains blowing in the wind He 
looked out A ladder stood against the wall “And that’s that 
Yes Put her to bed, Mrs Beach ” 

Outside m the passage he found Captain Cosdon waiting “I 
say. Fortune, is she much hurt?” 

“ She’s taken a good hard knock She’s not made for it But 
she’ll be all right ” 

“ Sally 1 Oh damn,” said Cosdon 
“Did you catch anybody?” 

“Napoo All clear The Colonel’s going round to see if they 
got away with anythmg And Faulks wants you to look at his 
poor eye ” 

“ Nothmg of yours gone?” 

Cosdon laughed “ No But I’m not exactly the burglar’s friend, 
don’t you know? My family jewels wouldn’t please the haughty 
crook I say, it’s a queer stunt Ever been m one like it?” 

“ I don’t think it went according to plan,” said Reggie Fortune 
He came down and found Faulks with an eye dwindlmg behind 
a brmse of many colours, arguing with an agitated butler that the 
house must contain arnica Before he could give the attention which 
Mr Faulks imperiously demanded, the parade voice of the Colonel 
rang through the house “Fortime, come up here!” 

Tom Beach stood m the study where he writes the biographies 
of his poultry and his iris There also are kept the cups, medals 
"and other silver with which shows reward their beauty “ Look at 
thatl” he cried, with a tragic gesture The black pedestals of the 
cups, the velvet cases of the medals stood empty 
“Great Jimmy!” said Captain Cosdon m awe 
“ Well, that’s very thorough,” said Reggie “ And the next thing, 
please ” 

Colonel Beach said it was a damned outrage He also supposed 
that the fellows had stripped the whole place And he bounced out. 

Reggie went to his own room He had nothing which could be 
stolen but his brushes, and they were not gone He looked out of 
the window In the cold March moonlight he saw two men moving 
hither and thither, and recognised one for his chaufieur and 
factotum Sam, and shouted 

“ Nothmg doing, sir,” Sam 'called back “ Clean getaway ” 
Reggie went downstairs to the smokmg-room He was stretched 
in a chair consuming soda-water and a large cigar when there broke 
upon him m a wave of chattermg Tom Beach and Alice and 
Captam Cosdon. 
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“Oh, Mr Fortune, is this a perfect crime?” Alice laughed 
Reggie shook his head “ I’m afraid it had an accident in its 
youth The crime that took the wrong turning ” 

“ How do you mean. Fortune?” Tom Beach frowned “ It’s 
deuced awkward ” 

“ Awkward, is the word,” Reggie agreed “ What’s gone 
Colonel?” 

“ Well, there’s my pots, you know And Alice has lost a set 
of cameos she had in her dressing-room ” 

“Pigs'” said Alice with conviction 

“ And Mrs Faulks says they’ve taken that big ruby brooch she 
was wearing before dinner You know it ” - ' 

“ It’s one of the things I could bear not to know,” Reggie 
murmured “Nothing else?” 

“ She says she doesn’t know, she’s too upset to be sure I say. 
Fortune, this is a ]olly business for me ” 

“My dear chap!” 

“ She’s gone to bed fuming Faulks is in a sweet state too ” 
“What’s he lost?” 

“ Only his eye,” Cosdon chuckled 

“That’s the lot, then? Nice little bag, but rather on the, small 
side Yes, it didn’t go according to plan ” 

“Oh, Mr Fortune, what are you going to do?” 

"Do?” said Reggie reproachfully “I? Where’s the nearest 
policeman?” 

“ Why, here,” Alice pointed at him 

“ Cranston Abbas,” said Tom Beach, “ and he’s only a yokel 
Village constable, don’t you know ” 

“ Yes, you are rather remote. Colonel What is there about you 
that brings the wily cracksman down here?” 

“Mrs Faulks!” Alice cried “That woman must travel with 
a jeweller’s shop There’s a chance for you, Mr Fortune Get her 
rubies back and you’ll wm her heart ” 

“ Jewelled in fifteen holes I’d be afraid of burglars Mrs Beach, 
70u’rc frivolous, and the Colonel’s going to burst into tears Will 
any one tell me what did happen? We were all in the drawing- 
room — no Where were you, Cosdon?” 

“ Writing letters here, old thing ” 

“Quite so And the servants?” 

“ All in the servants’ hall at supper'” Colonel Beach said “ They 
are all right ” 

“ Quite Miss Winslow went upstairs and saw a man at her 
window There’s a ladder at it She screamed and the lights went 
out Why?” 

“ The rascals got at the power-house Baker found the mam 
switch off ” 
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“ Then they knew their way about here Have you sacked any 
servant lately? Had any strange workman m the place No? 
Yet the intelligence work was very sound Well, m the darkness 
Miss Winslow tumbled out into the passage and was grabbed 
and screamed, and the brave Faulks ran upstairs and took a black 
eye, and Miss Winslow took the count, and when we arrived there 
wasn’t a burglar m sight Yes, there was some luck about ” 

“Not for Sally,” said her sister 

“No,” said Reggie thoughtfully “No, but there was a lot of 
luck gomg ” He surveyed them through his cigar smoke with a 
bland smile 

“What do you think I ought to do. Fortune?” said Tom Beach 
“Go to bed,” said Reggie “What’s the time? Time runs on, 
doesn’t it? Yes, go to bed ” 

“Oh, but, Mr Fortune, you are disappomtmg,” Ahce Beach 
cried 

“ I am I notice it every day It’s my only vice ” 

“I do think you might be interested •” 

“ A poor crime, but her own,” Captam Cosdon chuckled “ It’s 
no good, Mrs Beach It don’t appeal to the master mind ” 

“ You know. Fortune, it’s devilish awkward,” the Colonel 
protested 

“I’m sorry But what can we do? You might call up your 
village policeman He’s four miles off, and I dare say he needs 
exercise You might telephone to Thornton and say you have 
been burgled, and wiU they please watch some road or other for 
some one or other with a bag of silver and a set of cameos and 
a ruby brooch It doesn’t sound helpful, does it?” 

“ It sounds damned silly ” 

“ But I thought you’d find clues, Mr Fortune,” Ahce Beach 

cned, “ all sorts of clues, finger-prints and foot-prmts and ” 

“And tell us the crime was done by a retired sergeant-cook 
with pink hair and a cast m the eye,” Cosdon grinned 
“ You see, I’ve no imagmation,” said Reggie sadly 
“ Confound you, Cosdon, it isn’t a joke,” Colonel Beach cried 
“ No, I don’t think it’s a joke,” Reggie agreed 
“ One of your perfect crimes, Mr Fortune?” 

“ Well, I was sayin’ — ^you have to allow for chance There was a 
lot of luck about ” 

“ What are you thinkmg of?” 

“ The time, Mrs Beach Yes, the flight of time We’d better go 
to bed ’’ 

But he did not go to bed He stirred the fire m his bedroom and 
composed himself by it The affair annoyed hun He did not want 
to be bothered by work and his mmd msisted on working Some- 
tbing hke this “ Philosophically time is an illusion ‘ Time travels 
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in divers paces with divers persons ’ Highly divers, yes Time is the 
trouble, Colonel Why was there such a long time between the first 
scream and the second scream? Sally tumbled down Sally was 
fumbling in the dark but it don’t take many minutes to get from 
her room to the stairs She took as long as it took the chauffeur to 
run to the power-house He started some while after the first scream, 
he had found what was wrong and put the hght on agam withm 
a min ute of the second Too much time for Sally — ^and too little 
How did Sally’s burglars get off so quick? Faulks ran up at the 
second scream The rest of us were there next mmute They were 
there to hit Faulks When we came, we saw no one, heard no one 
and found no one ” He shook his head at the firelight “ And yet 
Sally’s rather a dear I wonder No, it didn’t go according to plan 
But I don’t like it, my child It don’t look pretty ” 

He sat up Somebody was moving m the corridor He went to 
his table for an electric torch, slid silendy across the room, flung 
open the door and flashed on die light He caught a glimpse of legs 
vanishing round a corner, legs which were crawhng, a man’s legs 
A door was closed stealthily 

Reggie swept the light along the floor It fell at last on some spots 
of candle grease dropped where the fallen Sally was examined 
Thereabouts the legs had been He moved the light to and fro Close 
by stood an old oak setde He swept the light about it, saw some- 
thing beneath it flash and picked up Mrs Faulk’s big ruby brooch 
The early morning, which he does not love, found him in the 
garden There under Sally’s wmdow the ladder still stood “ That 
came from the pottmg sheds, sir,” his factotum Sam told him 
“ Matter of a hundred yards ” Together they went over the path and 
away to the little power-house by the stream. The ground was still 
hard from the night frost 

“ Not a trace,” Reggie murmured “ Well, well Seen anybody 
about this morning, Sam?” 

“ This mornmg, sir?” Sam stared “ Not a soul ” 

“ Have a look,” said Reggie and went in shivering 
He was met by the butler who said nervously that Colonel Beach 
had been askmg for him and would like to see him in the study 
There he found not only Colonel Beach but Mrs Beach and Sally 
and Captain Cosdon, a distressful company It was plam that Mrs 
Beach had been crymg Sally was on the brmk Cosdon looked like - 
a naughty boy uncertam of his doom But the Colonel was tragic, 
the Colonel was takmg things very hard 
Reggie Fortune beamed upon them “ Morning, morning Up 
already. Miss Winslow? How’s the head?” 

Sally tried to say something and gulped Tom Beach broke out 
“ Sorry to trouble you, Fortune It’s an mfernal shame dragging you 
into this busmess ” He glared at his wife, and she wilted 
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“ My dear Colonel, it's my job,” Reggie protested cheerfully, and 
edged towards the fire which the Colond screened 
“ I’m awfully sorry. Colonel I’m the one to blame,” Cosdon said 
“ It’s all my fault, don’t you know ” 

“ I don’t know whose fault it isn’t I know it’s a most ghastly 
mess ” 

“It’s just like a snowball,” Alice laughed hysterically “Our 
snowball burglary ” 

“ Snowball?” the Colonel roared at her. 

“ Oh, Tom, you know When you want subscriptions and have 
a snowball where every one has to get some one else to subscribe 
I thought of It and I brought in Sally and Sally brought m Bunny 
and then Mr Faulks came m — poor Mr Faulks — and then Mrs 
Faulks got into it and her rubies ” 

“ And now we’re all m it, up to the neck ” 

“ Yes Yes, that’s very lucid,” said Reggie “ But a little confus- 
ing to an outsider My bram’s rather torpid, you know I only want 
to get on the fire ” He obtained the central position and sighed 
happily “ Well now, the workm’ hypothesis is that there were no 
burglars. Somebody thought it would be interesting to put up a 
perfect crime For the benefit of the guileless expert ” 

They were stricken by a new spasm of dismay They stared at 
hun “Yes, you always knew it was a fake,” Cosdon cried “I 
guessed that last night when you kept talking about the tune ” 

“ Well, I thought a little anxiety would be good for you Even the 
expert has his feelings ” 

“ It was horrid of us, l\lr Fortune,” Sally cried “ But it wasn’t 
only meant for you ” 

“ Oh, don’t discourage me ” 

“ It was all my fault, Mr Fortune ” Alice put in her claim and 
looked at him ruefully and then began to laugh “But you did 
seem so bored ” 

“ Oh, no, no, no Only my placid nature Well now, to begin at 
the begmnmg Somebody thought it would be a merry jest to have 
me on That was you, Mrs Beach For your kmdly interest, I 
thank you ” 

Mrs Beach again showed signs of weeping 
“ Please don’t be horrid, Mr Fortxme,” said Sally fen'ently 
“ I’m trying to be fascinating But you see I’m so respectable You 
unnerve me ” 

“ I thought of a burglary,” said Mrs Beach, choking sobs ‘ And 
I asked Sally to do it ” 

“ And she did— all for my sake Well, one never knows,” Reggie 
sighed, and looked sentimental 

“ It wasn’t you,” said Sally “ I wanted to shock Mr Faulks ” 
“ Dear, dear I shouldn’t wonder if you have ” 
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“ Oh'” Sally shuddered “ That man is on my nerves He simply 
follows me about He scares me When I found he’d got Tom to 
ask him here I ” 

“ Yes, of course, it’s my fault,” Tom Beach cried ” I knew it 
would come round to that ” 

“You didn’t know, dear, how could you?” Sally soothed him 
“ He doesn’t make love to you Well, he was here and his mamma 
and — oh, Mr Fortune, you’ve seen them They want shocking So 
I talked to Bunny and^ ” 

“ And I came m with both feet,” said Captain Cosdon “ My 
scheme really. Fortune, all my scheme ” 

“All?” Reggie asked with some emphasis 
“ Good Lord, not what’s happened ” 

“ I thought we should come to that some day What did 
happen?” 

And they all began to talk at once From which tumult emerged 
the clear htde voice of Sally “ Bunny slipped out early and put a 
garden ladder up at my window and then went off to the power- 
house When I went to bed, I collected Tom’s pots from the study 
— that was because he is so vain of them — and Alice’s cameos — 
that’s because they’re so dowdy — and locked them in my trunk 
Then I screamed at the window That was the signal for Bunny and 
he switched the lights out and came back All that was what we 
planned ” She looked pathetically at Reggie “ It was a good crime, 
wasn’t It, Mr Fortune?” 

“ You have a turn for the profession. Miss Winslow You will 
try to be too clever It’s the mark of the criminal mind ” 

“ I say, hang it all. Fortune ” Cosdon flushed 

“ I know I spoilt It,” said Sally meekly “ I just stood there, you 

know, hearmg Tom roar downstairs and you all fussing ” 

“And you underrate the policeman Do I fuss?” Reggie was 
annoyed 

“ You’re fussing over my morals now Well, I stood there and it 
came over me the burglars just had to have something of Mrs 
Faulks’s ” She gurgled “ That would make it quite perfect So 
I ran into her room and struck a match and there was her awful old 
ruby brooch I took that and went out into the passage and screamed 

again That was the plan Then I bumped into somebody ” 

“ That was me,” said Captain Cosdon “ She was such a jolly long 
time with the second scream I went up to see if anythmg^ was 
wrong ” 

“ Yes The criminal will do too much,” Reggie sighed 
“ Then Faulks came He tumbled into us and hit out, silly ass I 
heard Sally go down and I let him have it Confound him ” 

Sally smiled at him affectionately 

“ Oh yes, it’s devilish funny, isn’t it?” cried Tom Beach “ Good 
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God, Cosdon, you’re not fit to be at large A nice thing you’ve let 
me in for ” 

“Well, you’ve all been very ingenious,” said Reggie “Thanks 
for a very ]olly evening May I have some breakfast?” 

There was a silence which could be felt 
“ Mr Fortune,” said Sally, “ that awful brooch is gone ” 

“ Yes, that’s where we slipped up,” said Cosdon “ Sally must 
have dropped it when that fool knocked her out I went out last 
mght to hunt for it and it wasn’t there ” 

“Really?” 

Reggie’s tone was sardonic and Cosdon flushed at it “What 
do you mean?” 

“Well, somebody found it, I suppose That’s the working 
hypothesis ” 

He reduced them to the dismal condition m which he found 
them “ There you are I” Colonel Beach cried “ Some one of the 
servants saw the beastly thing and thought there was a chance to 
steal It It’s a ghastly business I’ll have to go through them for it 
and catch some poor devil who would have gone straight enough if 
you hadn’t played the fool It’s not fair, confound it ” 

There was a tap at the door Mrs Faulks was asking if the 
Colonel would sp^ to her The Colonel groaned and went out 
“Do you mind if I have some breakfast, Mrs Beach?” said 
Reggie plamtively 

They seemed to think him heartless but offered no impediment 
A dejected company slunk downstairs It occurred to Reggie, always 
a just man, that Sam also might be hungry and he ran out to take 
him off guard 

When he came back to the breakfast-room, he found that Faulks 
had jomed the party It was clear that no one had dared to tell him 
the truth They were gazing m fascinated horror at the many 
colours which swelled about his right eye, and his scowl was terrible 
“ Hallo, Faulks I Stout fellow,” said Reggie, brightly “ How’s 
the head?” 

Mr Faulks turned the scowl on him Mr Faulks found his head 
very painful He had had practically no sleep He feared some 
serious injury to the nerves He must see a doctor And his tone 
implied that as a doctor and a man Reggie was contemptible 
Reggie served himself generously with bacon and mushrooms 
and began to eat No one else was eating but IVir. Faulks He, 
m a dommeermg manner, smote boiled eggs The others played 
with food like passengers m a rolling ship 

The door was opened The austere shape of Mrs Faulks stalked 
m and behind her Tom Beach slunk to his place iMrs Faulks’s 
compressed face wore a look of triumph 
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Sally half rose from her chair “ Oh, Mrs Faulks,” she cried, 
“have you found your rubies-’” 

-“Really!” said Mrs Faulks with a freezmg smile “No, Miss 
Winslow, I have not found my rubies ” 

“ What are you going to do about it?” 

Mrs Faulks stared at her “ I imagine there is only one thing to 
be done I have desired Colonel Beach to send for the police I 
should have thought that was obvious ” 

“Oh, Tom, you mustn’t!” Sally cried 

“Really! My dear, you don’t realise what you’re saying ” 

“Yes, I do You don’t understand, Mrs Faulks, you see it was 

like this ” and out it all came with the Colonel trying to stop it 

in confused exclamations, and Mrs Faulks and her heavy son sink- 
ing deeper and deeper mto stupefaction 
“ The whole affair was a practical joke?” said Faulks thickly 
“ That’s the idea, old thing,” Cosdon assured him 
“Yes, yes, don’t you see it?” Sally giggled 
“ I never heard anything so disgraceful,” Faulks pronounced 
“ I say, go easy,” Cosdon cried 

Mrs Faulks had become pale “ Am I expected to believe this?” 
she looked from Tom to Alice 

“ Oh, Mrs Faulks, I am so sorry,” Alice Beach said “ It was 
too bad And it’s really all my fault ” 

“I — I — you say you stole my rubies?” Mrs Faulks turned upon 
Sally 

“ Come, come, the child took them for a joke,” Colonel Beach 
protested 

“ I took them, yes — and then I lost them I’m most awfully sorry 
about that ” 

“Are you indeed Am I to believe this tale. Colonel Beach? 
Then pray who stole my diamond necklace?” 

She produced an awful silence She seemed proud of it, and in a 
fascination of horror the conspirators stared at her 
“ Diamond necklace!” Sally cried “ I never saw it ” 

“ My necklace is gone I don’t profess to understand the ideas of 
joking in this house But my necklace is gone ” 

“ Oh, my Lord,” said Cosdon “ That’s torn it ” 

“ The snowball I ” Alice gasped “ It is a snowball Everything 
gets in something else ” 

“ Really ! ” said Mrs Faulks (her one expletive) “ I do not 
understand you ” 

Reggie arose and cut himself a large portion of cold beef 
“If this was a practical joke,” said the solemn voice of Faulks, 
“ who struck me?” 

“ That was me, old thing,” Cosdon smiled upon him 
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“ But Strictly speakin’,” said Reggie as he came back and took 
more toast, “ that’s irrelevant.” 

“ Colonel Beach I ” Mrs Faulks commanded the wretched man’s 
attention, “ what do you propose to do?” 

“ We shall have to have the police,” he groaned 
“ Oh, yes, it’s a case for the police,” said Reggie cheerfully 
“Have you a telegraph form. Colonel?” 

“ It’s dl right, Fortune, thanks “ I’ll telephone ” 

“ Yes, encourage local talent But I would like to send a wire to 
Scodand Yard ” 

“ Scodand Yard!” Mrs Faulks was impressed Mrs Faulks 
smiled on him 

“ Well, you know, there are points about your case, Mrs Faulks 
I thmk they would be mterested ” 

Like one handmg his own death warrant. Colonel Beach put 
down some telegraph forms Reggie pulled out his pencil, laid it 
down agam and took some marmalade “ Valuable necklace, of 
course, Mrs Faulks?” he said blandly “Quite so The one you 
wore the mght before last? I remember I remember ” He des- 
cnbed it Mrs Faulks approved and elaborated his description 
“That’s very clear Are your jewels insured? Yes, well that is a 
certam consolation ” He adjusted his pencil and wrote “ I think 
this will meet the case ” He gave the telegram to Mrs Faulks 
Mrs Faulks read it, Mrs Faulks seemed unable to understand 
She contmued to gaze at it, and the wondering company saw her 
grow red to the frozen coils of her hair 
Reggie was making notes on another telegraph form He read 
out slowly a precise descnption of the lost necklace “ That’s it, 
then,” he said “ By the way, who are you insured with?” 

Mrs Faulks glared at him “ I suppose this is another joke ” 

“ No,” Reggie shook his head “ This has gone beyond a joke ” 
“Where is my brooch, then? Who has my brooch?” 

“ I have,” said Reggie He pulled it out of his pocket and laid it 
on her plate “ I found the brooch in the passage I didn’t find 
the necklace, Mrs Faulks So I should like to send that telegram ” 
“ You wiU do nothing of the kind I won’t have anjthing done 
The whole affair is disgraceful, perfeedy disgraceful I forbid you 
to mterfere Do you understand, I forbid it? Colonel Beach' It 
is impossible for me to stay in your house after the way in which 
you have allowed me to be treated Please order the car ” 

She stalked out of the room 

“ Fortune I ” said Faulks thunderously “ Will you kindly explain 
yourself?” 

“ I don’t thmk I need explainmg But you might ask your mother. 
She kept the telegram ” And to his mother Mr Faulks fled 
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“Good God, Fortune, what have you done?” Tom Beach 
groaned 

“Not a nice woman,” said Reggie sadly “Not really a nice 
woman ” He stood up and sought the fire and lit a cigar and 
sighed relief 

“ Mr Fortune, what was m that telegram?” Sally cried 

Reggie sat down on the cushioned fender “ I don’t thmk you’re 
really a good litde girl, you know,” he shook his head at her and 
surveyed the company “ Broadly speakin’ you ought all to be 
ashamed of yourselves Except the Colonel ” 

“Please, Mr Fortune, I’ll never do it again,” said Alice plain- 
tively “ Tom ” she sat on the arm of her husband’s chair and 

caressed him 

“ All right, all right,” he submitted “ But I say. Fortune, what 
am I to do about Mrs Faulks?” 

“ She’s done all there is to do No, not a nice woman ” 

Sally held out her small hands “ Please I What did you say in 
that telegram?” 

“ ‘ Lomas, Scodand Yard Jewel robbery Colonel Beach’s house 
curious features tell post office stop delivery registered packet posted 
Cranston this mornmg nme examine contents Regmald Fortune 
Cranston Regis ” 

“ I don’t understand ” 

“ She did Sorry to meddle with any one in your house. Colonel 
But she would have it You won’t have any trouble ” 

“But what’s the woman done?” the Colonel cried 

“Well, you know, she’s been led mto temptation When she 
thought burglars had taken her brooch it seemed to her that she 
might as well recover from the insurance people for something else 
too That’s the worst of play mg at crime, Mrs Beach You never 
know who won’t take it seriously What made me cast an eye at 
Mrs Faulks was her saying last night that she wasn’t sure whether 
she had lost anything else I can’t imagine Mrs Faulks not sure 
about anythmg She’s sure she’s an injured woman now And I’ll 
swear she always has an inventory of all her jeweller’s shop in her 
head ” 

“ She has,” said Alice Beach pathetically “ You should hear her 
talk of her jewels ” 

“ Heaven forbid But you see. Miss Wmslow, it’s the old story, 
you criminals always try to be too clever She thought it wouldn’t 
be enough to say she’d lost her diamonds She wanted them well 
out of the way so that the police could search and not find them 
So she scurried off to the post office and sent them away m a regis- 
tered packet Thus, as you criminals will, underratin’ the intelligence 
of the simple policeman My man Sam was looking out to see 
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if any one did anything unusual this morning and he observed Mrs 

Faulks’s manoeuvres at the post office ” 

“ And you had her cold • ” Cosdon cried 
“ Yes Yes, a sad story ” 

“ She didn’t really mean any harm,” said Sally “ Did she, Mr 
Fortune?” 

Reggie looked at her sadly “ You’re not a moral little girl, you 
know,” he said 
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“ i'nspector CHARLES B MuiRHEAD IiHxoduccd by Chief Inspector 
I W Murch ” Trent was reading from a card brought to him 
A as he sat at breakfast “I had no idea,” he remarked to his 
servant, “ that Mr Murch was introducing a new kind of police- 
man What does he look like, Denms?” 

“He might be anything, sir A very ordmary looking man, 1 
should say ” 

"Well, that’s the highest compliment you could pay a plam- 
clothes officer, I suppose ” 

Trent finished his coffee and stood up “ Show him into the 
studio And if he should happen to arrest me, telephone to Mr 
Ward that I am unfortunately detained and cannot ]om him this 
evemng ” 

“ Certainly, sir ” 

The two men who came together in Phihp Trent’s studio looked 
keenly at each other The police officer, who did not much approve 
of the mission on which he had been sent, was not reassured by 
what he saw Trent was at this time — it was a few years before 
the unravelling of the Manderson affair came to change his life — 
a man not yet thirty, with an air of rather irresponsible good 
humour and an easy, unceremonious carnage of his loose-knit figure 
that struck his visitor as pleasmg in general, but not m keepmg 
with great mental gifts His features were regular, his short, 
curling haur and moustache, and, indeed, his whole appearance, 
suggested a slight but not defiant carelessness about externals 
Mr Muirhead, knowmg nothing of modern pamters, thought 
this quite nght in an arust, but he wondered what could have led 
such a man to interest himself in police problems 
As for Inspector Muirhead, he was a lean, light-haired, upstand- 
ing man with a scanty yellow moustache, dressed m an ill-fitting 
dark smt, with a low collar much too large for his neck The only 
noticeable thmgs about him were an air of athletic hardness, and 
a pair of blue eyes like swords He looked hke a Cumberland 
shepherd who had changed clothes with a rent-collector 
“ I am very glad,” said Trent, “ to meet any friend of Inspector 
Murch’s Sit down and have a cigar Not a smoker? So much the 
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worse for the criminal class— you look as if your nerves were made 
of steel wire Now, let me hear what it is you wanfof me ” 

The hard-featured officer squared his shoulders and put his hands 
on his knees “ Inspector Murch thought you might be willmg to 
help us unofficially, Ivlr Trent, m a htde difficulty we are m It 
concerns the escape of James Rudmore from Dartmoor yesterday 
afternoon ” 

“ I hadn’t heard of it ” 

“It’s in the papers to-day — the bare fact But the details are 
unusual For one thmg, he’s got clear away, which has happened 
only in a very few cases at Dartmoor Rudmore did what others 
have done — made a bolt from one of the gangs doing outdoor 
labour, taking advantage of a mist coming on suddenly But 
instead of wandering on the moor till he was taken again, as they 
mostly do, he got on a road some miles from the prison, where he 
had the luck to meet a motor-car, going slowly in the mist He 
jumped out m front of the car, and when the chauffeur stopped it 
Rudmore sprang at him and gave him a knock on the head with a 
stone that stunned him The car belongs to an American gende- 
man and his wife, by name Van Sommeren, who were tounng 
about the country ’’ 

“ Gratifying for them,” remarked Trent “They will feel the 
English are not making strangers of them — that we are taking them 
to our bosom, as it were ” 

“ Mr Van Sommeren drew a revolver,” pursued the detective 
stohdly, “ and shot twice before Rudmore closed with him He 
managed to get hold of the weapon after a struggle, and so had 
them at his mercy He was hurt shghdy in the arm by one of the 
shots, Mr Van Sommeren thinks Rudmore made him give up his 
motor-coat and cap, and all he had in his pockets, also the lady’s 
purse Then he put on the coat and cap over his convict dress and 
drove off alone, going eastward The others waited till the 
chauffeur was all right agam, then made the best of their way along 
the road on foot It was hours before they got to Two Bridges and 
told their story ” 

“He managed it well,” Trent observed, lighting a pipe 
“ Decision and promputude He ought to have been a soldier ” 

“He was,” returned Mr Muirhead “He had been, at least 
But the pomt is, where is he now? We now know that he drove the 
car as far as Exeter, where he abandoned it outside the railway 
station, taking with him two large smteases and a dressing-bag 
There can be no doubt that he came on by tram to London, arnv- 
ing last mght He has particular busmess here, as well as fnends 
who would help him Do you remember the Danbury pendant 
affair, Mr Trent? It’s nearly two years ago now ” 

“ I don’t Probably I was not in England at the time ” 
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“ Then I may as well tell you the story of it and the Rudmores 
You must know it if you’re to assist us Old John Rudmore was for 
many years a doctor in very good practice in Calcutta— had been 
an army doctor at first He was a widower, a man of good family, 
highly educated, very clever and popular His only son was James 
Rudmore, who was a lieutenant in a Bengal cavalry regiment, 
very much the same sort of man as his father There was a 
daughter, too — a young girl Six years ago, when James was 
twenty-three, something happened— something to do with old 
Rudmore, it is believed It was kept dark quite successfully, but 
the word went out against the Rudmores The old man threw up 
his practice, and the son sent in his papers All three of them came 
home and settled in London The Rudmores had influential 
connections, and Jim got a soft job under the Board of Trade 
His sister went to hve with some relatives of her mother’s The 
father made hjs headquarters in bachelor chambers m Jermyn 
Street He travelled a good deal and was mterested m mming 
properties He seemed to have amassed a great deal of money, and 
It was believed he made his son a considerable allowance ” 

“Was there supposed to be anything wrong about the money?’’ 

“ That we don’t know, but what happened afterward makes it 
seem likely Well, James Rudmore went the pace considerably 
He got into a gambling, dissipated set, and wasn’t particular about 
what friends he made He was intimate with some of the shadiest 
characters in sporting circles — ^people we’d had an eye upon more 
than once He was a reckless, desperate chap, with a dangerous 
temper when roused, and he was well on his way to being a regular 
wrong ’un when the affair of the pendant happened, but he was 
very clever and amusing, and had a light-hearted way with him, 
a gendeman all over to look at, and hadn’t lost caste, as they say,’’ 

Trent nodded appreciatively “ You describe him to the life 
I should like to have known him ” 

“ One day there was a big garden-party at Danbury House, 
and he was there helping with some sort of entertainment Lady 
Danbury was wearing the pendant, which was a famous family 
jewel containing three remarkable diamonds and some smaller 
stones It was late in the afternoon before she found that the chain 
It was attached to had broken and the pendant was gone By that 
time many of the guests had gone, too, and James Rudmore among 
them A search was begun all over the grounds, but it hadn’t gone 
far when one of the maids, hearing of the loss, came forward with 
a statement It seemed she had been philandering with one of the 
men servants in a part of the grounds where she’d no business to 
be, the countess had been receiving people there, but it was 
deserted at the time The man’s eye was caught by something on 
the grass, and the girl, going nearer to it, recognised the pendant. 
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Just as she was hurrying forward to pick it up, they heard steps on 
the path, and thinking it might be one of the upper servants, who 
■would make trouble about her being out there, diey both stepped 
behind a dump of shrubbery. They saw James Rudmore come 
round the corner of the path He was alone and seemed to be 
lookmg for something on the ground He caught sight of the 
pendant and stood gazing at it a moment Then he picked it up 
and, holdmg it in his hand, went on toward the place where the 
company were That was all that the two saw Naturally, they 
thought he was carrying the thmg straight to the countess, it 
never occurred to them that a man of young Rudmore’s appear- 
ance would steal it ” 

“ It was a silly thing to do,” Trent remarked 

“ He was in a tight place,” explained the detective “ It came 
out afterward that he was deeply m debt and had ]ust dropped a 
good sum on the Stock Exchange He wanted money desperately ” 

“ He had one resource,” suggested Trent “ I have heard it 
described as tapping the ancestor ” 

“ The ancestor,” said Mr Muirhead with a hard smile, “ was 
away on his travels, looking mto some East African mining 
proposition, and apparendy couldn’t be got at Besides, as you’ll 
see, tapping him might not have been much good, and James no 
doubt knew that, for their relations were always very close and 
confidential But as I was saying The two witnesses told their 
story about the findmg of the pendant An hour afterward I was 
out after James with a warrant m my pocket About nine o’clock 
I arrested him as he walked into the hotel where he lived He 
denied the charge with a show of astomshment and indignation, 
but he made no resistance The pendant was not on him then, and 
It was never found I took him away m a taxicab In Panton Street 
he gave me a blow on the )aw that knocked me out, jumped from 
the cab, and darted round the corner mto Whitcomb Street There 
he ran into the arms of a constable, who held him, he fought 
savagely, and was only secured by the help of two men He didn’t 
get away again ” 

“ Until yesterday,” Trent observed “ Where had he been be- 
tween leaving Danbury House and returning to his hotel?” 

“Apparendy at a club in the Adelphi, where he played 
billiards for an hour and then dined His story was that he’d 
walked there straight from Danbury House and gone straight from 
there to his hotel It couldn’t be shown that he’d been anyivhere 
else, but nobody knew exacdy when he had left Danbury House 
His Ime at the tnal was that he knew absolutely nothing of the 
pendant and that it was a plot to ruin him The case against him 
was unanswerable, and the assaults on the police, of course, made 
the matter much worse He was sent to penal servitude ” 
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“ Then you think he has his booty hidden somewhere, waiting 
for him to take it when he comes out?” 

“■ Sure of It,” the dctccuve replied “ Doesn’t it stand to reason? 
He was ruined anyway, and the assaults which his temper had led 
him into made a heavy sentence certain He might as well have 
somethmg to show for it when it was all over ” 

“Just so Well, then, inspector, where do I come m?” 

Mr Miurhead drew out a pocket-book 

“ Three weeks before his escape James Rudmore, who had been 
a model prisoner from the first, was allowed the privilege of writing 
a letter, in accordance with the regulations He wrote to his father 
Now It so happened that old Rudmore had then been himself in 
jail six months or more I had arrested him, too The charge was 
fraudulent bankruptcy, and it was as clever a piece of crooked 
work as ever came into court, I should think I took him at his 
rooms, and he went like a lamb, pleaded guilty and took his dose 
without any fuss ” 

“ A philosopher,” said Trent “ So he never got the letter from 
James ” 

“Certainly not James Rudmore was informed, in accordance 
with the regulations, that his letter could not be forwarded, the 
reason being withheld He then asked to have it back, and that 
was a mistdLe, for the governor of Dartmoor had already taken 
It into his head that there was something more than met the eye 
in the letter, and that made him certain of it He believed it 
contained a secret message telling old Rudmore where the pendant 
was Why he thought so I don’t myself know, but it was likely 
enough, of course The letter was forwarded to Scodand Yard and 
has been gone over carefully by the experts They can make noth- 
ing of It ” 

“That IS probably just because they are experts,” Trent com- 
mented “You want a really scatter-brained man — or shall we 
call him a man of tropically luxunant mental gifts? — such as my- 
self, for example, to deal with the htde dodges of people like the 
Rudmores I know now what it is your people want of me They 
think the hiding place of the jewel is described in that letter, and 
that if they can discover it, and mount guard over it, they will 
soon get James I am to give an opinion on the letter There is 
nothing I should like better Where is it?” 

The inspector, without reply, drew a folded paper from his 
pocket-book and handed it to Trent He read the following 
written in a firm and legible handwnting ' 

“Ml DEAR Dad 

“ I am wnting to you, the first time I am allowed, to say 

how sorry I am for all the misery my disgrace must have caused 
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you When I was made a scapegoat, it was the thought of how 
you would feel the dishonour to our name that hurt me most 
“ I wish I could have seen you just once before I was put 
away here But you, at least, will never have doubted my 
innocence, I know It would be the end for me, indeed, if 
when I were free agam I should find even your door closed 
against me 

“lam strong and well, in better health than I have been for 
years Most of the time I have been set to what is really navvy’s 
work in the open air, reclaiming waste land At first it was 
fearfully hard work, and I used to wish I had a hinge in my 
back, and as many arms as the idol, whose name I forget, on 
your mantel-shelf But I soon got hardened I have not lived 
an out-of-door hfe regularly for some years, and it has made 
me a new man I feel trained to a hair I did have one bad 
bout of fever, though, before I got fit I fancy the climate here 
is rather hard on one if one has malaria m one’s system, and 
isn’t up to the mark, the country looks and smells rather hke 
the Gelderland country round Apeldijk, where you remember 
I was laid up three years But this was a much worse attack 
I was light-headed for days and felt like dying Isn’t it some- 
body in Shakespeare who talks about ‘ the wretch whose fever- 
weakened joints buckle under hfe'” I felt exaedy hke that 
“ I would like to tell you about the hfe we lead here, and my 
opinion of the system, but all I write has to pass under the 
officials’ eyes, and ‘ sie wurden das mcht so hingehen lassen,’ as 
old Schraube used to say 

“ I send this to the old rooms m Jermyn Street, trusting it 
will reach you Good-bye 

“ Your loving son, 

"Jim ” 

Trent read this through carefully once Then he looked at 
Inspector Muirhead with a meditative eye “Well?” demanded 
that officer 

“This,” said Trent, “is what judges m lawsiuts call a very 
proper letter, meaning, usually, a letter with a faint flavour of 
humbugging artificiality about iL I don’t hke the note of its pathos 
and I think there’s some hanky-panky about it somewhere It 
contams one passage which must be an absolute he, I should say ” 
“I don’t know which you mean,” the inspector rephed, “but 
all the statements about himself in pnson are true enough He 
did have a bad illness ” 

“Yes, namraUy all those arc true, he knew the letter would be 
read by the authorities, of course I didn’t mean anything of that 
sort Look here, I should like to spend some time with this m a 
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reference library Will you meet me outside the British Museum 
one hour from now?” 

“Right, Mr Trent*” The detective rose quickly “You’ll find 
me waiting There may be no time to lose ” 

But It was the inspector who found Trent awaiting him fifty 
minutes later, with a taxicab in attendance 
“ Jump in,” said Trent " The man knows where to go It didn’t 
take very long after all I even had time to dash up into Holborn 
and buy this ” He produced a stout screw-driver from' his pocket 
“What on earth for?” inquired Mr Muirhead blankly as the 
cab rushed westward “Where are we going? What have you 
made of the letter?” 

“ InquisiUvc!” Trent murmured, shakmg his finger at him 
gravely His eyes were shining with suppressed elation and 
expectancy 

“ What IS the screw-driver for? Well, you surely will admit that 
It IS prudent to be armed when going after a dangerous man I 
got It of Lake and Company, so I am going to call it Excalibur 
Come, inspector, I ask you as a reasonable man, what else could 
one call it? Then, as to where we are going — ^we are going to 
Jermyn Street ” 

"Jermyn Street!” Mr Muirhead was staring at his companion 
as at some strange animal “ You think the stuff is there?” 

“ I think the letter says it is — or was— hidden in old Rudmore’s 
rooms ” 

“ But I told you, Mr Trent, old Rudmore was hundreds of 
miles away when the theft took place His rooms were locked up ” 
“ Yes, but isn’t it likely James had a key to them? You told me 
they were on terms of great mutual confidence The father was 
quite likely to leave a key with his son, in case it should prove 
useful — and a latch-key to the front door, too, I dare say ” 

The inspector nodded gloomily “ Yes — it’s quite likely Then 
I suppose your idea is, he just walked round to Jermyn Street with 
the pendant, let himself in, went upstairs to his father’s rooms, 
tucked the thing away, and then strolled on to the club 
Certainly it’s possible Only nobody happened to think of it ” 

“ I don’t know that anything would have been found if any- 
body had, with all regard and reverence to you and your fnends, 
inspector I doubt if anything could have been done without the 
mdications m this letter ” 

“Well, what docs ” 

“No* Here we arc in Jermyn Street What number, inspector? 
230 — right!” Trent leaned out of the window and instructed the 
driver The cab drew up before a shoemaker’s shop of such 
supreme distinction that only three unostentatious pairs were 
placed, as if they had been left there by accident, in the window. 
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To the left of the shop was a closed private door for the use of those 
Jiving in the chambers above 

The inspector’s ring was answered by an extremely corpulent, 
mulberry-faced man with snowy side-whiskers and smooth, white 
hair His precision of dress and manner, widi a certain carnage of 
the body, proclaimed the retired buder 
“Well, Hudson, have you forgotten me?” asked the detective 
pleasantly, stepping into the well-kept but gloomy htde hall The 
stout man hesitated, then said, “Bless my soul I It’s the officer 
who came to take Mr Rudmore ” His face lost something of its 
over-ripe appearance, and he added, as he closed the door, “ I do 
hope It’s not another business of that sort My house will be 
getting the name of- ” 

“ Now don’t you worry yourself,” the man of authonty advised 
him “ I’m not after anybody in your house I only want to know 
if the rooms that old Rudmore had are occupied at present ” 

“ They are, inspector They were taken, shortly after that 
unfortunate affair, by Captain Ainger, who has them still — a 
military gendeman, invahded home from India, I beheve, a very 

pleasant, quiet gentleman ” 

“ Is he at home now?” 

“ Captain Ainger never goes out until luncheon-time ” 

“ Then we want to see him Don’t you trouble to come up, 
Hudson, stairs don’t agree with you, I can sec that It’s the second 
floor, I remember ” 

“ Second floor, and the door on the left And I do hope, gende- 

men ” Hudson withdrew, murmuring vague apprehension, 

and ponderously descendmg to the basement floor as Mr Muirhead, 
followed by Trent, went up the narrow stairs 
“ I thought It better,” said the inspector, pausing on a stair, “ to 
go up unannounced He can’t say he won’t see us if we just walk 
in and make ourselves pleasant ” 

As the two men reached the first landing they heard the sound 
of a door closed gendy on the one above and of hght-stepping feet 
A tall girl, in neat and obviously expensive tailor-made clothes, 
appeared at the head of the short stairway and, apparendy not 
seeing them, stood for a moment adjusting her hat and veil Mr 
Muirhead uttered a growling cough from below, at the noise of 
which the young lady started slighdy and hurried down the stairs 
In the half-light on the landing, they received, as she passed them, 
an impression of shining dark hair and barely perceptible pcrfuine 
Trent looked after her meditatively as she went swifdy along the 
ground floor passage and let herself out 

“ Smart woman,” observed the inspector appreciatively, as the 
front door slammed 

“A fine example of healthy modern girlhood,” Trent agreed 
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“ Did you see the stride and swing as she went to the door? From 
the cut of her clothes I should say she was American ” 

There was a note m his voice which made the other look at him 
sharply 

“And,” pursued Trent, returning his gaze with an mnocent 
eye, “ I suppose you noticed her feet and ankles as she stood up 
there and as she came downstairs ” 

“ I did not,” returned Mr Muirhead gruffly “ What was there 
to notice?” 

“Only the size,” said Trent “The size-^and the fact that she 
was wearing a man’s shoes ” 

For an instant the inspector glared at him wild-eyed, then turned 
and plunged without a word down the stairway He reached the 
door and tore at the handle 

“It’s locked! Double locked from outside 1 Here, Hudson!” 
he bellowed, and swore loud and savagely as the fat man was 
heard shuffling across the passage in the basement below and 
labouring heavily up the stairs “Give me your latch-key 1” he 
commanded, as Hudson, with a staring housemaid in his wake, 
appeared, trembling and gaspmg For a few moments, filled with 
vivid language by the enraged officer, the man fumbled at a 
trousers pocket At last he produced his key Mr Muirhead seized 
It and endeavoured to thrust it into the keyhole After half a dozen 
vain attempts he resigned the key to Hudson, who grasped the 
situation at the first try 

“I’m afraid whoever double locked it has left the key in on the 
other side,” he panted “ This’ll never go in tdl the otiier’s taken 
out ” 

Mr Muirhead suddenly recovered his calm and stuck his hands 
in his pockets “ He’s done us,” he announced “ He could reach 
Piccadilly in fifteen seconds from here, without hurrying It’s a 
clean get-away Probably he’s bowling off in a taxi by now 
Hudson, why the devil didn’t you say there was a lady with the 
captain? I’d never have let him pass me if I’d known he was 
coming from those rooms ” 

“ I never knew there was any one with him, indeed, inspector,” 
^quavered the old man, his mind wrestling feebly with the confusion 
of genders “ I expect it was this girl let her in ” 

“How was I to know there was anything wrong?” cried the 
domestic, bursting into tears “ She spoke hke a perfect lady and 
sent me up with her card and all I never thought till this 
minute ” 

“All right, all right, my girl,” said the inspector brusquely 
“ You’ll get into no trouble if you’re straight Hudson, I want' your 
telephone In the back room here? Right! And you’d better had 
somebody next door and get your door opened ” 
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The detective disappeared into the room and Hudson shuffled 
down the passage to the back of the building, still in a dazed con- 
dition “What I don’t see,” he mumbled, “is where she, or he 
or whoever it was, got the key from ” And he said it, Trent, who 
had been leaning against the wall with a face of great contentment, 
suddenly turned and fled lighdy up the staurs 

Captain Ainger’s door opened easily Captain Amger himself, a 
small, crop-headed man, lay upon a sofa near the window of his 
tastefully furnished sitting-room As Trent burst in a look of relief 
came into the captain’s bewildered eyes The rest of his face below 
them was covered by an improvised gag made out of a tobacco 
pouch and a tighdy-knottcd silk scarf His ankles were tied to- 
gether and his arms lashed to his sides with box cord 

He looked wretchedly uncomfortable 

Five minutes later, in answer to a call from Trent, Mr Muirhead 
closed his conversation with Scodand Yard and came upstairs 
He found Captain Aingcr sitting in an armchair, restoring his 
physical tone with a deep glass of whisky and soda To Trent’s 
account of how he had found that ill-used officer the detective 
answered only with a grim nod Then, “ I suppose it was your 
latch-key, sir,” he said to the victim 

“ Yes,” replied the litde captain, “ she took my latch-key— he 
did, I mean Tell you just how it was She sent up her card— his, 
I should say — well, it was a woman’s card, anyhow I put it up 
here ” He rose and took a card from-the mantel-shelf 

Mr Muirhead glanced at it with cunosity “Of course I” he 
exclaimed 

“ Mrs Van Sommeren’s card, is it?” asked Trent from his chair 
by the window 

“ It IS ” 

“ And Mrs Van Sommeren’s clothes and hat, and Mrs Van 
Sommeren’s little bag, and Mrs Van Sommeren’s own particular 
perfume— they all went by us just now,” Trent remarked, “in 
company with (I expect) Mr Van Sommeren’s shoes and ^Mr 
James Rudmore’s wig Probably he was a little exated at seeing 
you, inspector, awaiting him at the bottom of the stairs It needed 
some nerve for him to stand there fixing his veil without a quiver, 
and to trip downstairs right into your yearning embrace, as one 
may say ” 

Annoyance, self-reproach, menacing resolve and appreaation ot 
the comic side of the episode— all these dungs were in the inspec- 
tor’s eloquent answering grunt 

“ If only he had remembered to walk along the lower passage 
like a lady, instead of like a champion lightweight,” Trent re- 
sumed, “I don’t believe the meaning of the shoes would have 
burst upon me as it id I daresay his hold on himself began to 
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go when he saw the street door and safety six steps in front of him 
Yet that latch-key business was pretty coolly done Jim is certamly 
a gifted amateur But you were telling us ” — ^he turned to the 
obviously mystified captain — “ how she made her appearance ” 

“ The message with the card,” resumed Captain Ainger, who 
sull preserved his pained expression, “ was that she would be 
obliged if I would answer an inquiry on a family matter It made 
me feel cunous, so I said I would see her She had on a very thick 
veJ — ^he had, I mean ” 

“ Why not stick to ‘ she,’ Captain,” Trent suggested “ We 
should get on quicker, I think ” 

“Thank you,” said the veteran gratefully, “I believe we should 
The whole thing is so confusmg, because she talked just like a 
woman from beginning to end Where was P Ah, yes* I couldn’t 
see her face very well, but her voice and style were those of a 
well-bred woman She told me that a year ago she had lost a 
brother who was very dear to her, and that on his death-bed he had 
laid what she called a sacred charge upon her It seemed he had 
been befriended at some critical time, when he was in India, by 
an English officer of my name, of whom he had lost sight for many 
years He wished her, if possible, to find out that officer and place 
in his hands a memento, something which had belonged to himself, 
in token of his undying gratitude She had made inquiries and had 
found me in the first place, but understood there were others of 
my name in the army list ” 

“How did Rudmore get hold of your name, I wonder?” mused 
the inspector “ He only got away from Dartmoor yesterday ” 

“ That wouldn’t have been difficult for this sort of man,” Trent 
replied “ Very hkely he got it out of the housemaid who opened 
the door, before sending up the message ” 

The captain cursed the absent malefactor feebly and took 
another drink from his tumbler “ I confess I was rather touched 
Of course I’ve usually done a man a good turn when it lay in my 
power, but I couldn’t remember having played Providence to an 
American at any time So I asked what his name was She said 
their name was Smith Well, you know, I must have run across 
about fifty Smiths, and I told her so Then she said she had a 
photograph of him with her She took it out of her bag It was a 
picture of a good-looking, youngish chap, with the name of a 
Phiiadelpha firm on the mount ” 

“ Van Sommeren’s photograph,” murmured Trent “ She 
carried it about with her You didn’t tell me they were on their 
honeymoon, inspector ” 

“ I felt sure I’d never seen the man,” continued Captain Ainger, 
“but I took It to the window to have a good look And the 
moment my back was turned she leaped on me and garotted me 
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There wasn’t a chance for me She was as strong as a tiger, and 
I’m pretty shaky from a long illness When I was about at my 
last gasp she gagged me with that mfernal thing, then dragged me 
into the bedroom and tied me up with my own cord- When I was 
trussed properly she went through my pockets and took my latch- 
key, then she carried me back to the bedroom door She said she 
was so sorry to be givmg me all this trouble and that she always 
wished women were not so dependent upon men for everything 
She put her veil up a litde way and helped herself to a whisky and 
soda and hghted one of my agars After that she took a screw- 
dnver out of her bag and went to work at something behmd me 
I don’t know in the least what she was doing, I couldn’t move It 
took about five minutes, I should say Then she skipped to the 
window with something that looked like a wad of cotton-wool in 
her fingers and began gloating over somethmg I couldn’t see She 
stood there a long time, smokmg and looking out, and then aU at 
once she gave a start and stared down into the street Just after 
that I heard the front-door bell ring And then she — well, she 
went ” The captain’s bronzed face went slowly scarlet to the roots 
of his hair 

“ She said good-bye, surely,” murmured Trent, lookmg at him 
attentively 

“ If you must know,” burst out the captain with his first show 
of fierceness, ” she said she didn’t know how to thank me, and that 
I was a dear, and might she give me a kiss'* So she — she did it ” 
Here his narrative dissolved into unchivalrous expressions “ And 
then she went out and shut the door That’s all I can tell you ” 
He wearily resorted to his tumbler again 

Trent and the inspector, who had prudently avoided catching 
each other’s eyes dunng the last part of the story, now conquered 
their feelings “ What I want to know now,” the detective said, 
“ is where the stuff was hidden here Can you go straight to the 
place, Mr Trent, or should we have to search?” 

Trent took the convict’s letter from his pocket “ Let me tell you 
how I got at It first,” he said “ You will be interested Captam, 
you read it ” He handed the document to the soldier and gave him 
a brief account of the circumstances regarding it 

The captain, now highly mterested, read it through carefully 
twice, then handed it to Trent again “ I don’t believe^ I should 
make anything out of it in a thousand years,” he said ‘ It seenis 
straight enough to me I should call it an interesting letter, that s 

all ” ^ - 

“ This letter,” said Trent, regarding it with a look of unstinted 
appreciation, “ is the most mterestmg, by a long way, that I have 
ever read It tells us, not, I think, where the pendant was hidden, 
but where the diamonds of the pendant were hidden by Jim 
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Rudmore before his arrest What Jim did with the setting I don’t 
know, nor does it matter much But the diamonds were concealed 
here, and they are now agam, I am afraid, m the possession of 
Jim ” 

Inspector Muirhead made an impauent movement “ Come to 
the point, Mr Trent,” he urged “ What did you pick up from that 
letter? Where was the stuff hidden?” 

“ I will tell you first the things I picked up, and how The first 
time I read the letter — in your presence, mspector — checked at 
the statement that ‘ the country looks and smells like the Gelderland 
country around Apeldijk ’ When one reads that, it naturally occurs 
to one’s mind that Dartmoor is practically a mountain district, 
whereas Gelderland is a part of Holland, most of which country 
IS actually below the sea level ” 

“ It didn’t occur to my mind,” observed Captain Ainger 
^ “ Therefore,” pursued Trent, unconsaous of him, “ any 
similanty of look or smell would be rather curious, don’t you 
think? Possibly that was what struck the governor of the pnson 
and'aroused his suspicions of the letter Well, the next thing that 
pulled me up was the Shakespearean reference I knew I’d read it 
in Shakespeare, and yet I felt it was wrong somehow There were 
some words missing, I thought Besides, it didn’t look like a prose 
passage, yet it didn’t fit into the decasyllabic form, or any other 
metre The only other notion that occurred to me at first 

glance was that it was an odd thing to quote a German phrase 
when an English one would have been just as good 
‘‘ Then I took the letter to the Bntish Museum hbrary and sat 
down to the problem in earnest I said to myself that if there was 
any cipher in it, it was probably impossible to get at it But I thought 
It more likely that the message, if any, was conveyed in the words 
as they stood So I asked myself what were the signals that it hung 
out to a man who would be trying to read some inner meaning 
into It What things in it were, by ever so htde, out of the common, 
so that the reader would say to himself, ‘ This may be a pointer ’ ? 
And I had to remember that both the Rudmores were said to be 
clever and cultivated men, who understood each other well 
“ Now, to begin with, I thought that ‘ the idol, whose name I 
forget, on your mantel-shelf,’ was the sort of thing Rudmore pere 
would have pondered over Of course we’ve all seen those htde 
images of the Hindo goddess with ten arms Jim Rudmore, who 
had lived in India for years, said he had forgotten her name That 
might possibly be meant to draw attention to the name ” 

“ It’s Parvati — heard it thousands of times,” the captain inter- 
jected 

“Yes, I found that name when I looked up the Hindo myth- 
ology But there’s another, by which she is known in Bengal, where 
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the Rudmores had had their expenence of India There, my book 
told me, the people call her Doorga So I noted down both names 
Very well, now the next passage that seemed out of the 
ordinary was that about ‘ the Gelderland country round Apeldijk ’ 
The first thmg I did was to look up Apeldijk in the gazetteer It 
mentioned no such place, the nearest thing to it was a town called 
Appeldoorn, which was m Gelderland sure enough Then I got a 
big map and went through Gelderland from end to end As I 
expected, it was as flat as a board, and there was no sign of 
Apeldijk But I found several towns in Holland ending m ‘ dijk,’ 
which shows you what a conscientious artist Jim is Now if he had 
really been ill at Apeldoorn, as I expect he had been, his father 
would have got a hmt at once I wrote down to Apeldoorn, and then 
I began to see hght ” 

Mr Muirhead rubbed his nose with a puzzled air “I don’t 
see ” he began 

“ You wdl very soon Next I turned to the odd-looking quotation 
from Shakespeare On looking up ‘ joints ’ in the Cowden-CIark 
Concordance I found the passage It’s in ‘ Henry IV,’ where 
Northumberland says, 

“ And as the wretch, whose fever-weaken’d joints. 

Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life 

“ What do you think of that?” 

The inspector shook his head 

“ Well, then, look at the German phrase Ste wtirden das nicht 
so htngehen lassen means ‘ They would not allow that,’ or ‘ They 
woud not pass that over,’ or something of that sort Now suppose 
a man looking for a suggestion or hint in each of those German 
words ” 

Mr Muirhead took the letter and conned the words carefully 
“ I’m no German scholar,” he began, and then his eyes bnghtened 
“ Those missing words ” he said 

“ Like strengthlcss hinges,” Trent remmded him 

“ Well, and here ’ — die inspector tapped excitedly upon the 
word htngehen—' you’ve got ‘ hinge ’ and ‘ hen ’ m English ” 

“You’re there* Never mmd the hen, she’s not there on busi- 
ness Lasdy, I’ll tell you a thing you probably^ don’t know 
Schraube is the German word for ‘ screw 

Mr Muirhead gave his knee a violent blow with his fist 

“ Now then * ” Trent tore a leaf from his notebook “ I’ll put 
down the words we’ve got at that were hidden ” He wrote quickly 
and handed the paper to the inspector Both he and Captain 
Ainger read the following : 
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Doorga 

Doom 

Hinges 

Hinge 

Screw 

“ Also,” Trent added, “ the word ‘ door * occurs twice openly 
in the body o£ the letter, and the word ‘ hinge ’ once That was to 
show old Rudmore he was on the right track, if he succeeded in 
digging out those words ‘ Good ! ’ says he to himself ‘ The loot 
IS hidden under a screw in a hinge on a door somewhere Then 
where?’ He turns to the letter again and finds the only address 
menaoned in it is ‘ the old rooms in Jermyn Street ’ And there 
you are I” 

Trent took his screw-driver from his pocket and went to the open 
door leading into the captain’s bedroom “ Naturally it wouldn’t 
be the outer door, as to get at the hinges one would have to have 
It standmg open ” He glanced at the hinges of the bedroom door 
“ These screws ” — ^he pointed to those on the door-post half of the 
upper hinge — " have had their paint scratched a little ” 

In a minute of two he had removed all three screws The open 
door sank forward slightly on the lower hinge and the upper one 
came away from its place on the door-post Beneath it was a htde 
cavity roughly hollowed out in the wood Silendy the inspector 
probed it with a penknife 

“ The stones are gone, of course,” he announced gloomily 
“ Certainly gone,” Trent agreed “ The stones were in that htde 
piece of cotton-wool the captain saw him handling ” 

Mr Muirhcad rose to his feet “ Well, I don’t think they’ll go 
far ” As he took up his hat there was a knock at the door and 
Hudson entered panting, a sharp curiosity in his eyes 
“A messenger boy just brought this for you, inspector,” he 
wheezed, handing a small package to the detective It was directed 
in a delicate, sloping handwnting to “ Inspector C B, Muirhead, 
C I D , care of Captain R Ainger, 230 Jermyn Street ” 

Hastily the inspector tore it open It contained a small black 
suMe glove, faintly perfumed With this was a scrap of paper, 
bearing these words in the same writing 
“ Wear this for my sake — R ” 
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I NSPECTOR JOSEPH FRENCH of the C I D had handled m his time a 
great diversity of cases Of these, some were remarkable for their 
dramatic setting, some for the terrible nature of the crimes 
revealed, and some for the bnlliant logical analysis by which the 
inspector reached his result The case which had its beginnmg on 
the famous lo 30 a m Cornish Riviera Lunited Express belonged to 
none of these categories In it French was shown, not as the abstract 
reasoner tnumphandy reachmg the solution of some baffling 
problem, but as the practical man of affaus, the organiser usmg 
with skill and promptitude the great machme of the British police 
force 

It was towards the end of May and French had been workmg for 
several weeks on an indicate case of forgery in South London He 
was tired of town and longed to get out of it When therefore it 
became necessary for him to mterview an old lag who was doing a 
stretch at Princetown, he was delighted A breath of the air of 
Dartmoor would come as a pleasant change from the drab and sordid 
Lambeth streets 

It was with pleasurable anticipation that he drove to Paddington 
and took his seat m the tram He had a good deal of work to do 
before he reached the prison, and as soon as the express settled down 
into Its stride, he got out his papers and began For some hours he 
read and noted, then with a sigh of relief he bundled the documents 
back into his bag and turned his attention to the scenery 
They had just passed Exeter and were running down the river 
oppposite Exmouth The previous night had been wet, but now the 
sky had cleared and the sun was shinmg Everydung had been 
washed by the ram and looked fresh and springlike The sea, when 
they reached it, was calm and vividly blue and contrasted strikmgly 
with the red cliffs and pillars of Dawlish and Teignmouth 
They turned up the estuary of the Teign and ran through Newton 
Abbott From here to Plymouth French thought the country less 
mterestmg and he turned to a novel which he had thrust mto his 
bag For a few minutes he read, then he heard a whisde and the 
brakes began to grind on the wheels 

86 
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There was no halt scheduled hereabouts, the tram running with- 
out a stop from London to Plymouth Repairmg the line or blocked 
by some other tram, French thought Smce he had done that job on 
the Southern near Whitness French rather fancied himself as a 
railway expert 

The speed decreased and presently they stopped at a small station 
Greenbridge, he saw the name was With a slight feeling of dis- 
pleasure he was about to apply himself again to his book when he 
heard a famt report, and another, and another 

Three distant fog signals, he supposed, and as he knew this was 
an emergency danger signal, he lowered the window and looked out 
He was at the platform side and down the platform he saw a sight 
which brought him to his feet in the twinldmg of an eye 

A hold-up was m progress Some four carnages down the tram 
a door was open and opposite it stood a man, a big stout fellow m 
grey with a white mask on his face and a pistol m his raised hand 
With It he covered the passengers, none of whom was to be seen, 
but the guard had alighted and was standmg opposite his van, his 
arms raised above his head 

As French reached the platform two men stepped out of the com- 
partment with the open door One, medium-sized and dressed m a 
fawn coat and hat, was also wearing a mask and brandishing a 
pistol The other, of about the same height, was without arms or 
mask, and even at that distance French could sense an eager haste 
m his movements The three, the two armed men and the eager one, 
ran quickly out of the station and immediately the sound of a rapidly 
accelerating car came from the road 

French dashed to the exit, but the vehicle had disappeared before 
he reached it. Then he ran back to the compartment from which 
the men had descended, and which was now surrounded by an 
excited crowd of passengers French pushed his way to the front 

In the compartment lay two men m the uniform of prison 
warders One was obviously dead, shot through the forehead, the 
other was hunched up m a corner, apparently unconscious, but with 
no visible injury 

“ I’m a police officer from Scotland Yard,” French shouted “ I’ll 
take charge here ” He pomted to a couple of the passengers who 
were crowding round “ Will you gentlemen search the tram quickly 
for a doctor You others, close the compartment and let no one m 
except to attend to the man m the corner Where is there a tele- 
phone, guard?” 

The moment French had seen the warders’ uniforms, he knew 
what had taken place Though it was not his business, he hap- 
pened to be aware that a prisoner was being conveyed to Dartmoor 
by the train He was a man named Jeremy Sandes, and French was 
interested in him because he was one of his own captures 
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The crime for which Sandes had been taken was the theft of Lady 
Ormsby-Keats’ jewels from her country' house of Dutton Manor 
situated about a mile from Epsom With forged testimonials he 
had got a job as footman This gave him his opportunity It was 
suspected that Sandes was only one of a gang and that before capture 
he had managed to pass on his takmgs to his accomplices, though 
neither of these assumptions could be proved At all events not a 
smgle penny-worth of the £ 17,000 odd of jewellery he had stolen had 
been recovered 

French’s inspirmg example galvanised the passengers into activity 
A doctor was speedily found, and while he was attending to the 
warder, French and the guard and some of the passengers ran to- 
w'ards the station buildings The station was little more than a halt, 
but there was a general waiting-room and a tiny ticket office Of 
these, the office was locked French rattled at the door “ Anybody 
there?” he shouted 

For answer a dismal groan came from within French and the 
guard threw themselves on the door, but it was strongly made and 
resisted their efforts 
“ The seat,” French pom ted 

On the platform was a heavy wooden seat Wdlmg hands quickly 
raised it, and usmg it as a battermg ram, swung it back and brought 
Its end crashmg agamst the door With the tearmg sound of sphnter- 
mg wood the keeper gave way and the door swung open 
In the little office was a single chair and on the chair sat a man m 
porter’s umform He was securely gagged with a cloth and bound 
to the chair with a rope A few seconds only sufficed to release him. 
Beyond the possibility of apoplexy from suppressed fury, he seemed 
none the worse for his experience 
“ The big man came m with a mask on his face,” he spluttered 
indignandy, “ and before I could move I found myself lookmg mto 
the wrong end of a gun Then the second man came m and I was 
tied up before you could say knife ” 

“ Any one else about the station?” French asked sharply 
“ Yes, there’s the signalman They must have tied him up too, 
else they couldn’t have stopped the tram ” 

The signal box was at the end of the platform to the rear and the 
htde party hurried down It was as the porter suggested The signal- 
man was seated on a stool, bound and gagged, but unmjured 
He had, he said, been sitting m his box, when he noticed two men 
pacmg the other end of the platform, as if measurmg They dis- 
appeared, then a few mmutes later they suddenly rushed up the box 
steps and covered him with their guns He could do nothmg and 
was at once gagged and bound He had already accepted the 
express and pulled off the signals, and the men at once threvv ffie 
latter to danger They waited till the departure came through for 
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the express, acknowledged the signal correctly, then they cut the 
block and telephone wires When the train appeared and was 
slowing down they pulled off the home signal, leaving the distant 
and starter at danger This was correct railway practice and showed 
that they knew what they were doing The result was that the tram 
pulled up at the platform When they jsulled off the home signal 
they burned down to the platform, and were ostensibly reading a 
time bill with their backs to the line when the tram came m They 
evidently knew where the prisoner was, for they had been waiting 
opposite his compartment and opened its door without hesitation 
French heard the story m the briefest outline and then asked for 
a description of the men But he could get nothing of value Be- 
tween the speed with which everything had happened and the 
masks which had been worn, only a blurred picture of their assailants 
had been left m the railwaymen’s minds 
He ran back to the tram, and holding up his hand for sdence, 
asked if any one had noticed any peculiarity about the men by 
which they might be recognised For a moment there was no reply, 
then a lady in the compartment adjoining that of the tragedy came 
forward 

She had been in the window and had had plenty of time to observe 
the big man who had kept guard on the platform She could not 
of course see his face, but she was able to describe his clothes 
These were quite ordinary except for one point On the toe of his 
rather elegant black shoe were three small spots of mud forming 
the angles of a tmy equilateral triangle 
This was the only clue French could get, but it was of an entirely 
satisfactory nature If the big man did not notice the marks and 
rub them off, they might well lead to his undoing 
French turned again to the railwaymen, asking urgently where 
was the nearest telephone The wires m the signal-box being cut, the 
porter advised application to Farmer Goodbody, who lived tiiree 
hundred yards up the road It would be quicker, he said, than 
travellmg on by the train to the next station 
In three minutes French was knocking at the farmer’s door and 
m another two he was speaking to the superintendent m Exeter He 
had been extremely quick m his mquiries and not more than ten 
mmutes had elapsed since the crime The fugitives could not have 
gone more than seven or eight miles at the most, and prompt action 
should enable a police ring to be thrown round the area before they 
could get clear French however asked that they should not be 
arrested, but only shadowed 

He was able to supply very fair descriptions of the trio About 
the prisoner, Jeremy Sandes, he could give complete information 
He had worked at his description so often that he remembered it 
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in detail As to the others, he knew their height and build, and 
there was that priceless point about the three spots of mud 

The information was passed to Exeter, Plymouth, Okehampton 
and other centres, as well as to the Yard Arrangements were made 
about the bodies of the dead warders and then French rang up the 
nearest village for a car and was driven mto Newton Abbott 
There he was fortunate enough to find a train just about to start for 
Exeter Forty mmutes later he reached police headquarters m that 
city Supermtendent Hambrook was an old friend and received him 
with effusion 

“ We’ve done what you said, mspector,” he went on “ As far 
as we have men to do it, all roads have been blocked m a circle 
from here through Crediton, Okehampton, Tavistock and Ply- 
mouth, and we are having the Exmouth ferry and all ports m the 
area watched That circle is about twenty to twenty-five miles radius 
as the crow flies and it would take the parties thirty or forty mmutes 
to reach it With luck we’ll get them But, French, are you sure 
you’re right m not arresting them? If you lose them now they 
mayn’t be easy to get agam ” 

" I know, super,' but I thmk it’s worth the risk What do you 
suppose this escape was organised for?” 

Hambrook closed his right eye “ The swag?” he suggested 

French nodded “That’s it They’d never have committed 
murder just to help their pal This Sandes has hidden the stuff and 
the others were left Now they’re going to make him fork up ” 

I “ And you want to let him find it?” 

“ He’s the only one who can ” 

“It’s an idea,” the super admitted doubtfully “But I don’t 
know If It were my case I think I’d go for the bird m the hand ” 

French’s reply was mterrupted by a stndent ring on the super’s 
telephone bell Hambrook picked up the receiver, handing a second 
to French 

“Constable Cunningham speaking from the London by-pass, 
Exeter I think we’ve identified the big man and the prisoner, 
Sandes They’re drivmg towards London m a Daimler lunousme 
Number AZQ 9999 If we’re right, they’ve changed their clothes 
The big man is wearing a dark coat and hat, but when we had him 
out we saw the three spots of mud on his left toe The driver 
answers the description of Sandes, though his face has been darkened 
and he’s wearmg chauffeur’s uniform The big man gave the ,name 
Mr Ohver Hawke, diamond merchant, of 767B Hatton Garden 
and St Austell’s, Grabfield Road. Hampstead They stopped at 
once and were quite civil They said they were coming from the 
“ Burlington Hotel ” m Plymouth and gomg home We let to 
go and Constable Emerson is following them on the motor-bike 
The tyres are newish Dunlops ” 
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French was highly delighted “ If they’re being civil and answer- 
ing questions it means they’ve fixed up an alibi and feel safe about 
It ” He rubbed his hands “ A diamond merchant > The best fence 
m the world I ” 

Hambrook agreed and French went on “ I bet you anythmg you 
like Hawk’s going home as he says If so, we’ll get him there, 
and Sandes too Rmg up ahead, will you, super'* If he’s making 
for Town we’ll call off the pursuit ” 

While Hambrook was telephoning French had been studying a 
time-table “ There’s an express at 5 42,” he said “ If they go to- 
wards London I’ll take it I confess I’d like to be in Hampstead to 
see them arrive Just get the Plymouth men to look up that hotel, 
will you, super?” 

The “ Burlington ” reported that Mr Hawke and his chauffeur 
had stayed there for the past two nights and had left for London that 
day about noon They had taken lunch with them and said they 
would eat it m the car en route 

“ There’s the alibi emerging already,” French declared “ Why 
did they take so long between Plymouth and Exeter? Because they 
stopped for lunch Why were they not seen at any hotel? Because 
they took it m the car Quite Now the Yard, like a good fellow ” 

To headquarters French reported what had happened, asking if a 
Mr Hawke lived and moved and had his being at the addresses 
given, and if so, what was this gentleman like in appearance? In a 
short time there was a reply which showed that the man in the car 
had given his real name 

French rose “ I’ll just get that tram if I look slippy,” he said 
“ Well, super, glad to have seen you again If your people come on 
that other ruffian, I’d shadow him also We think there’s still an- 
other of them m the gang and we may as well have a shot for the 
lot ” 

As French sat thinking over the affair in the up express he saw 
that there definitely must have been another confederate The two 
men at Greenbridge had known in which compartment the prisoner 
was travellmg Now it was impossible that they could have evolved 
this information out of their own mner consciousnesses It must 
therefore have been sent to them, and there was only one way in 
which It could have been obtained Some one had watched the man 
and his escort entraining at Paddington French wondered could he 
trace a trunk call or a telegram from Paddington shordy after 10 30 
that morning 

At Taunton, their first stop, French sent wires in veiled language 
to the Yard and the Exeter super, askmg the former to find' out 
if such a message had been sent, and the latter if Hawke had called 
anywhere to receive it Then feehng he had done his duty by the 
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moment, he went to the dimng-car for a long-delayed 

At nine o clock French stepped down on to the platform at F^d- 
dington and fifteen minutes later was at the Yard There he found 
his^ colleague Inspector Tanner waitmg for hun 

I’ve been handlmg this stuff of yours,” said Tanner “ Your 
friends are coming up nicely They were seen passmg through 
Chard, Shaftesbury, Salisbury, Andover and Basingstoke They 
dined at Basingstoke and left there half an hour ago They should 
be m Hampstead between ten and eleven We’ll go out and see them 
arrive ” ^ 

“Get anything about Hawke’s business-’” 

“ Small one-man show Doesn’t seem to be much going on Yet 
Hawke must be well-to-do, judging by the house he hves in I 
went to the office to ask for him The clerk made no bones about 
It Mr Hawke was down at Plymouth on business, but was 
coming up to-day and would be available to-morrow ” 

“ I bought that part of it would be aU right ” 

“What about arresting him now, French?” Tanner went on 
earnestly “ If we find him in the company of Sandes we have 
him, he ^ can’t put up any kmd of defence Once we let them 
separate we’ll find the case a darned sight harder to prove ” 

“ And what about the swag?” French returned “ No, we’ll take 
the risk And there’s another pomt you’ve missed As you know, 
we beheve there are four men m the gang Now we want them 
all If we arrest Hawke and Sandes to-night, we may lose the other 
two No, let’s watch them we may get the lot By the way, did 
you find out anythmg about that message from Paddington?” 

“ Yes, we’ve got something there ” Tanner drew a scrap of paper 
from his pocket With eagerness French read it “ Quotation re- 
quired Exodus chapter six verse four ” “ It was sent at lo 40 from 
the telegraph office at Paddington,” Tanner went on, “ to ‘ Arider- 
ton, Poste Restante, Plymouth ’ It was called for at ii 45 by a man 
resembling Hawke Does that give you any light ? ” 

French nodded delightedly “I should just think it does I” he 
declared widi enthusiasm “You see it, of course? The sixth 
carriage from the engine and the fourth compartment That’s 
what the men were measuring on the platform at Greenbridge If 
those post-office people m Plymouth can swear to Hawke, that 11 ' 
come in handy ” 

“Pretty sure to, I should thmk” Tanner glanced anxiously at 
the clock “ Your friends should have been past Blackwater before 
now It’s only fifteen miles from Basingstoke and they’ve left 
nearly forty minutes ” He picked up his telephone and asked for 
Blackwater “ No sign,” he said presendy “ I don t like this, 
French Have they turned aside?” 
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French was already examining a large-scale road map 
“ Reading or Farnham are the obvious places north and south,” 
he answered, “but there are endless roads m between ,Give a 
general call over that area. Tanner ” 

Tanner did so as quickly as he could and they settled down to 
wait As the minutes passed French became more anxious than 
he cared to show Had he overreached himself? If so, and if 
these two got away, it would be a pretty serious thing for him 
Yet, he told himself, they couldn’t get away 
Once agam the telephone bell rang “ Blackwater at last,” said 
Tanner with relief Then his expression changed “Oh, you have? 
Good man, sergeant • Splendid I I’ll wait for his report ” He rang 
off 

“ Blackwater reports that when they didn’t turn up he sent a man 
out on a motor-bike to look for them and he’s found them parked up 
a side road near Basingstoke He’s watching them and will keep us 
advised what happens ” 

“ What’s that for on earth?” French queried 
, Tanner shook his head and once more they settled down to wait 
And wait they did, endlessly and with growing mystification Tv^ice 
at mtervals of an hour the constable rang up on an accommodating 
householder’s telephone to say that the men were stdl sitting m the 
stationary car, but the third message, when it came at half-past 
twelve, showed that the halt was over 
“ Speakmg from Farnham,” the constable reported “ About 
twelve they started and ran here and have gone on towards Guild- 
ford I’ve asked the Guildford men to have a look out and ring 
you ” 

“Guildford!” French exclaimed anxiously “What m Hades 
are they gomg there for?” He glanced at Tanner On his face 
was imprinted the same anxiety 
Once again the bell rang “ They’ve been seen,” Tanner reported 
“ They passed through Guildford four minutes ago in the Leather- 
head direction The Guildford men have already rung up 
Leatherhead ” 

Suddenly French started Leatherhead* Leatherhead was near 
Epsom Not more than three or four miles between them With a 
rising excitement he wondered if he could guess their destination 
In a moment his mind was made up He would stake everything 
on this idea of his He spoke quickly to Tanner 
Tanner swore “ You can go at once,” he answered with equal 
speed “ The cars are waiting to go to Hampstead I’ll be here if 
you want anything ” 

A moment later French was racing down the corridor to the court- 
yard There, with Sergeant Carter and a number of plam-clothes 
men, were two police cars 
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“ Come on, men,” French shouted “ Tumble in Hard as you 
can lick to Epsom ” Ten seconds later the cars glided out on to 
the Embankment and turned south over Westmmster Bridge 

French had done many a race by car, but seldom had he made 
such gomg as on the present occasion Traffic m the streets was at a 
low ebb and they took full advantage of it Tliey gave way to 
nothing, slinging across the fronts of trams and causmg other 
motorists to jam on their brakes and complam to the nearest police- 
man Twice disaster was avoided by a hair’s-breadth, and again 
and again only profound skill saved a spill So, leaving behmd them 
a trail of indignant and exasperated drivers, they rushed on through 
the streets 

Presently they left Town behind them and still further increased 
their speed The edge of the road became a quivering line in 
the light of their headlamps and their tyres roared on the asphalt 
surface The needles of their speedometers rose and rose till for 
one brief moment on a down-grade straight they touched 65 Then: 
horns were seldom silent, and more than once as they took curves 
French thanked his stars the road was not greasy 

At Epsom they swung quickly m to the police-station A sergeant 
was waiting on the footpath 

“ Your car went through seven minutes ago,” lie said quickly 
“ towards Burgh Heath ” 

This news practically confirmed French’s idea Dutton Manor 
lay about a mile out along the Burgh Heath road 

“ Good,” he cried with a feeling of relief “ After it, drivers ” 

Once again their tyres roared over the smooth road A mile 
slipped away in a few seconds 

“ Steady,” said French presently “ Stop before you get to that 
corner ” 

Round the corner was a straight upon which the Manor front 
and back drives debouched As the cars came to a stand French 
leaped out and ran forward with his torch, followed by his men 
They passed round the corner and reached the straight No car 
lights were visible ahead 

This, however, was scarcely to be expected and they raced on, 
keeping for the sake of silence along the grass verge Presently they 
came to the front entrance 

With his torch held vertically so as not to betray their presence, 
French made a hurried examination of the drive It was surfaced 
with gravel and the recent ram had softened it He could have 
sworn that no car had passed over it recently Callmg sofdy to his 
followers, he hurried on along the road 

From his mvestigauon at the time of the robbery French knew 
every mch of the little domain The back drive was a hundred 
yards farther along the road and this was his new objective 
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When he shone his torch on to the ground at its entrance he gave 
a grunt of satisfaction There entering the drive were fresh tyre 
marks, fairly new Dunlops Good for the Exeter constable’s 
observation ' 

More cautiously they hurried up the drive, the men moving with 
speed and silence There was no moon, but the stars gave a certain 
light A wind had been blowing earlier, but it had died down and 
now everything was still Suddenly French thought he heard a 
voice A touch passed down the line and all mstandy became 
rigid 

“Yes, people were moving a short distance ahead and speaking 
in low tones French crept stealthily forward 

“ stopped us at Exeter,” he heard a man say in low tones, 
“ but they didn’t suspect anythmg and we passed through all right 
How did you manage, Taylor?” 

“ I garaged the car at Newton Abbott and came by tram,” re- 
turned another voice “ I reached Paddington at 6 55, got your 
phone from Basingstoke, picked up Gould and came on here 
What’s It all about, Hawke?” 

“ The swag Sandes had hidden it here I thought we ought all 
to be here in case ” 

The speaker must have turned away, for French lost the re- 
mainder of the sentence Crouching back into the hedge, he could 
now see four figures moving like shadows m front of him They 
were entering Ae drive from a field, obviously after hiding their 
car As they turned towards the house, French and his men dropped 
in behmd 

To say that French was delighted would convey no impression of 
his state of mind From the first he had felt that only hope of the 
recovery of the swag could account for the rescue of Sandes Now 
his ideas and his actions had been abundantly justified A little 
more patience and a little more care and both men and jewels would 
be his! Something more than a triumph, this I Out of what had 
seemed defeat he would snatch an overwhelmmg victory • 

The two parties were now silently creeping up the drive with a 
hundred feet or more between them Surely, French thought, the 
quarry would not go near the yard, where there were dogs and 
where the chauffeur slept? No, they were turning aside They left 
the drive through a small gate which led to the side of the house, and 
began to work forward over grass sward containing flower-beds and 
a fountain Here in the open French’s little band had to drop back 
to avoid being seen, but on reaching some clumps of shrubs they 
closed up again 

French was growing more and more surprised It was beginning 
to look as if the others were meditating an attack on the house 
Itself They were certainly movmg on to the very walls Then sud- 
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denly FreiKh saw where they were going Just in front of them was 
R -log&iR He knew it well It was a biggish area, some fifty feet by 
^venty, and was roofed and bounded by the house on two sides, 
but save for pillars was open on the third and fourth On it gave a 
passage from the mam hall, as well as french windows from the 
prmcipal reception-room, while a short flight of stone steps led down 
to the terrace These steps were m the centre of the longer open 
side, which faced south-west The short open side feced south- 
east These sides were edged with a stone balustrade and every 
few feet were pedstals beaiing large stone vases, each containmg a 
laurustmus ' 

French’s heart beat more rapidly The end, whatever it might be, 
was upon them He wondered if he were about to witness house- 
breakmg The french windows would be just the place to try, but 
as he knew them to be fitted with burglar alarms, he did not thin k 
the attempt would succeed Well, if Hawke & Co gave back, 
believmg they had aroused the household, he and his men would be 
ready for them 

Slowly and silendy the four men crept up the stone steps to the 
loggia, and as they disappeared withm, French and his followers 
slipped up against the wall at each side of the steps The floor 
was some four feet high, and standing on the grass, the watchers 
could see m between the stone balusters Contrary to Fiench’s ex- 
pectation the quarry did not approach the french wmdows Instead 
they moved like shadows over to the north-east corner, where the 
shorter open side joined the wall of the house French, slipping 
round the corner, crept along the outside of that short side tiU he 
came opposite where they had congregated They had turned a torch 
on the floor, which gave a famt light in all directions 

“ All quiet ” The whisper came from the man who had been 
referred to as Hawke “ Now, Sandes ” 

.A shadow detached itself from the group and came forward to- 
wards French, who shrank down beneath the floor-level “ ’Ere m 
this ’ere vase,” he heard in a Cockney whisper “ It were the nearest 
place outside the ’ouse I could find and because of the east wmd no 
one sits in this ’ere corner ” 

Slowly French raised his head With a thrill of excitement which 
he would have ied rather than admit, he watched the man put his 
hand over the edge of the vase and feel about Then the man gave 
a sudden grunt, snatched the torch from Hawke, and shone it mto 
the basm Fmally, throwing all caution to the wmds, he began to 
grope wildly The others had closed m round him 

“Well,” said Hawke, and there was a sharp tenseness in his 

voice “Where is it^” 

From Sandes there came a sort of dreadful strangled cry 1 hen as 
if reckless from fury and disappointment, he swore a lurid oath 
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“It’s not there'” he cned aloud “It’s gone' Some one ’as taken 
It!” 

“ Silence, you fool,” Hawke hissed He snatched the torch from 

Sandes and gazed into the vase “ You har ' ” he went on, and 

his voice, low as it was, cut like a knife “ This soil where you 
haven’t disturbed it hasn’t been moved for months' It’s grown 
green scum See, you others ” 

The other two men looked and cursed m low tones 
“ Now see, you,” Hawke went on, still hissmg venomously like an 
angry snake “ You tell us where that stuff is inside ten seconds or 
this knife goes into your heart You thought you’d do us out of our 
shares so Aat you could have it all when you got out of quod, and 
now you think you can put us off with fairy tales ' I suspected this 
and that’s why I brought these others ” He raised his hand, which 
held a long pointed knife “ You won’t escape, Sandes, and we’ll all 
be responsible for your death Now where is it? I’ll give you till 
I count ten Hold him, you others ” 

French wondered if he should take a hand He believed Hawke 
was m earnest and he couldn’t stand there and see murder done 
Then he realised that Hawke would delay m the hope of learnmg 
the truth And as he hunself was quite as anxious as the others 
to hear what Sandes had to say, he also waited, his heart thumping 
from the suspense 

“One!” Hawke paused, then went on slowly “Two' Three* 
Hold his mouth, will you'” French saw the litde knot bunch to- 
gether Hawke raised the knife and began to press the point agamst 
the litde man’s breast Suddenly the prisoner began to struggle 
violendy Hawke withdrew the knife 
“ We’re not bluffing,” he whispered m that voice of steel " If 
we don’t get our shares this knife goes into your heart I’ve counted 
to three ” Again he paused “Four*” And again “Five*” And 
agam “Six'” Then came another voice “Try him with die 
knife agam, guv’nor,” said the man who had not previously , 
spoken 

“No, no, no*” came m a muffled scream “I’ve told you the 
truth, I swear I ’ave I ’id it there ” He swore by all his gods “ If 
you kill me I can’t tell you no more * ” 

“Hold him again,” said Hawke inexorably, once more raising 
the knife 

French felt he couldn’t stand this any more He believed Sandes 
He recognised the rmg of truth as well as of desperate despairing 
fear m his voice The man had, French felt sure, hidden the stuff 
there m that vase and — some one else had got it and was sitting 
tight Perhaps a gardener or one of the servants He began 
edging round the wall to the steps 
He had formed his men for the assault and they were about to 
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rush up the steps to take the others by surprise, when there came 
3 terrible scream from above, followed by Hawke’s savage voice 

“ That’s torn it, you fools* Why couldn’t you hold his mouth 

as I said? We may run for it now* Bring him along* ” 

Dispensing with any further attempt to preserve silence, the three 
men dashed across the loggia, dragging the fourth with them So 
headlong was their flight that they did not see the waiting constables 
till they were at the steps Then arose a terrible outcry “ The cops * ” 
yelled Hawke with a furious oath “ Leave Sandes and get away 
over the balustrade*” As he shouted he doubled back, fumbling 
desperately in his pocket French, flashing out his torch, rushed 
forward, followed by his men As Hawke drew a pistol French 
closed with him 

Now the loggia became a nightmare of whirlmg bodies, of groans 
and curses, of thuds and — a couple of times — of pistol-shots The 
torches had been knocked down and had gone out and no one 
could see what he was doing Every one clung to whoever he 
could feel, but he had no idea who he was holding Three of the 
policemen found themselves struggling together, and it was a couple 
of mmutes before they discovered it and went to their companions’ 
help Then French touched a torch with his foot and managed to 
pick It up With the light the end came quickly There were eight 
police to three crimmals, for Sandes was too much overcome to 
take any part in the milee \ 

“ Take them along to the cars. Carter,” French panted 
Presendy, handcuffed, the four men were led off, while French 
remained behmd to assuage the fears of those m the Manor 

Next mornmg French walked up to have a look at the scene 
of the combat With Sergeant Carter he stood m the centre of 
the loggia and looked around 

‘‘ Do you see anything mteresung?” he said presendy, and when 
the sergeant had failed to give the required reaction, he went on 
“ That corner where Sandes said he hid the stuff gets the east wmd 
You remember he said he chose it because for that reason no one 
sat there And yet I notice that the plants there are finer and more 
healthy than those on the sheltered south side Does that suggest 
anythmg to you? Ah, it does, does it? Then let us see ” 

He walked over to the poorest of the plants, which looked 
indeed as if it had been scorched by wmd In the vase he began 
to dig with his penknife 

“ Ah,” he said in accents of deepest satisfaction “ What have we 
here? I think this is Sandes’s litde lot*” 

It was a lucky deducuon In a parcel were the whole of the 
jewels, and an inquiry from the head gardener showed that only 
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the week before he had changed the vases round, so as to get the 
poorer shrubs out of the east wind 
At the trial only Hawke and Taylor could be proved guilty of 
murder, the sending of the telegram not being held to cover com- 
pliance with all that had been done at Grcenbridge The first two 
were executed and the others spent many years m retreat from 
their normal haunts In gratitude for French’s work Lady Ormsby- 
Keats contributed ^500 to police chanties, so for a two-fold reason 
French felt his efforts had not been wasted 
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I SUPPOSE, Thorndyke,” said I, footprints yield quite a lot of 
information if you think about them enough?” 

“ The question was called forth by the circumstance of my 
friend halting and stooping to examine the little pit made in the 
loamy soil of the path by the walking-stick of some unknown way- 
farer Ever since we had entered this path— to wluch we had been 
directed by the station-master of Pinwell Junction as a short cut 
to our destination — I had noticed my fnend scanmng its surface, 
marked with numerous footprints, as if he were mentally recon- 
structing the personahties of the various travellers who had trodden 
It before us This I know to be a habit of his, almost unconsciously 
pursued, and the present conditions certainly favoured it, for here, 
as the path traversed a small wood, the slightly moist, plastic sur- 
face took impressions with the sharpness of moulding wax 
“ Yes,” he answered, “ but you must do more than think You 
need to train you eyes to observe mconspicuous charactenstics ” 

“ Such as these, for instance,” said I, with a grin, pointing to a 
blatant print of a Cox’s ” Invicta ” rubber sole with its prancing- 
horse trade-mark 

Thorndyke smiled ” A man,” ^aid he, “ who wears a sole like 
that IS a mere advertising agent He who runs may read those 
characterisucs, but as there are thousands of persons wearmg 
‘ Invicta ’ soles, the observauon merely identifies the wearer as a 
member of a large genus It has to be carried a good deal 
farther to identify him as an individual, otherwise, a standardised 
sole IS apt to be rather misleading than helpful Its gross dis- 
tmctiveness tends to divert the novice’s attention from the more 
specific characterisucs which he would seek in a plain footprmt hke 
that of this man’s compamon ” 

“ Why compamon?” I asked “ The two men were walking the 
same way, but what evidence is there that they were compamons?” 

“ A good deal, if you follow the series of tracks, as I have been 
doing In the first place, there is the stride Both men were rather 
tall, as shown by the size of their feet, but both have a disunctly 
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short Stride Now the leather-soled man’s short stride is accounted 
for by the way in which he put down his stick He held it stiffly, 
leaning upon it to some extent and helping himself wiA it There 
IS one impression of the stick to every two paces, every impression 
of his left foot has a stick impression opposite to it The suggestion 
IS that he was old, weak or infirm But the rubber-soled man 
walked with his stick in the ordinary way — one stick impression to 
every four paces His abnormally short stride is not to be accoun- 
ted for excepting by the assumption that he stepped short to keep 
pace with the other man 

“ Then the two sets of footprints are usually separate Neither 
man has trodden nor set his stick on the other man’s tracks, cx- 
ceptmg in those places where the path is too narrow for them to 
wdk abreast, and there, in the one case I noticed the rubber soles 
treading on the prints of the leather soles, whereas at this spot the 
prints of the leather soles are imposed on those of the rubber soles 
That, of course, is conclusive evidence that the two men were here 
at the same time ” 

“ Yes,” I agreed, “ that settles the question without troubling 
about the stnde But after all, Thorndyke, this is a matter of 
reasonmg, as I said, of thinking about the footprints and their 
meaning No special acuteness of observation or training of vision 
comes into it The mere facts are obvious enough, it is their in- 
terpretation that yields the knowledge ” 

“ That IS true so far,” said he, “ but we haven’t exhausted our 
matcnal Look carefully at the impressions of the two sticks and 
tell me if you see anything remarkable m either of them ” 

I stooped and examined the httle pits that the two sticks had 
made in the path, and, to tell the truth, found them extremely 
uniUummatmg 

“ They seem very much alike,” I said “ The rubber-soled man’s , 
stick IS rather larger than the other and the leather-soled man’s 
stick has made deeper holes — ^probably because it was smaller and 
he was leaning on it more heavily ” 

Thorndyke shook his head “ You’ve missed the point, Anstey, 
and you’ve missed it because you have failed to observe the visible 
facts It IS quite a neat point, too, and might in certain circum- 
stances be a very important one ” 

“ Indeed,” said I “ What is the point?” 

” That,” said he, “ I shall leave you to infer from the visible 
facts which are these firsts the impressions of the smaller stick are 
on the right-hand side of the man who made them, and second, that 
each impression is shallowest towards the front and the right-hand 
side ” 

I exammed the impressions carefully and verified Thorndyke’s 
statement 
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^ said, what about W^hat does it prove?” 
Thorudyke smiJed in his exasperating fashion “ The proof,” said 
he, IS arrived at by reasoning from the facts My learned friend 

has the facts If he will consider them, the conclusion will 
emerge ” 

“ But,” said I, “ I don’t see your drift The impression is shal- 
lower on one side, I suppose, because the ferrule of the stick was 
worn away on that side But I repeat, what about it? Do you 
expect me to infer why the fool that it belonged to wore his stick 
away all at one side?” 

“Now, don’t get irritable, Anstey,” said he “Preserve a 
philosophic calm I assure you that this is quite an interesting 
problem ” 

“ So It may be,” I replied “ But I’m hanged if I can unagine 
why he wore his stick down in that way However, it doesn’t 
really matter It isn’t my stick — ^and by Jingo, here is old Brodribb 
— caught us in the act of wasting our time on academic chin-wags 
and delaying his business The debate is adjourned ” 

Our discussion had brought us to the opemng of the wood, which 
now framed the figure of the solicitor As he caught sight of us, 
he hurried forward, holding out his hand 
“Good men and true I” he exclaimed “I thought you would 
probably come this way, and it is very good of you to have come at 
all, especially as it is a mere formality ” 

“What IS?” asked Thorndyke “Your telegram spoke of an 
‘ alleged suicide ’ I take it that there is some ground for inquiry?” 

“ I don’t know that there is,” rephed Brodnbb “ But the de- 
ceased was insured for three thousand pounds, which will be lost 
to the estate if the smcide is confirmed So I put it to my fellow- 
executor that It was worth an expert’s fee to make sure whether 
or not things are what they seem A verdict of death by misad- 
venture will save us three thousand pounds Verbum sap ” As he 
concluded, the old lawyer winked with exaggerated cunmng and 
stuck his elbow into my nbs 

Thorndyke ignored the facetious suggesnon of bnbery and cor- 
ruption and inquired dryly 

“ What are the circumstances of the case?” 

“I’d better give you a sketch of them before we get to the 
house,” rephed Brodribb “The dead man is Martin Rowlands, 
the brother of my neighbour in New Square, Tom Rowlands 
Poor old Tom found the telegram waiting when he got to his 
office this morning and immediately rushed mto my office with it 
and begged me to come down here with him So I came Couldn t ^ 
refuse a brother solicitor He’s waiting at the house now 

“ The circustances are these Last evening, when he had fimshcd 
dinner, Rowlands went out for a walk That is his usual habit in 
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the summer months — ^it is light until nearly half-past nine nowa- 
days Well, that IS the last time he was seen alive by the servants 
No one saw him come in But there was nothing unusual in that, 
for he had a private entrance to the annexe in which his library, 
museum and workrooms were situated, and when he returned 
from his walk, he usually entered the house that way and went 
straight to his study or workroom and spent the evemng there So 
the servants very seldom saw him after dinner 
“Last night he evidently followed his usual custom But, this 
morning, when the housemaid went to his bedroom with his mor- 
mng tea, she was astonished to find the room empty and the bed 
undismrbed She at once reported to the housekeeper, and the pair 
made their way to the annexe There they found the study door 
locked, and as there was no answer after repeated knockings, they 
went out into the grounds to reconnoitre The study window was 
closed and fastened, but the workroom window was unbolted, so 
that they were able to open it from outside Then the housemaid 
climbed m and went to the side door, which she opened and 
admitted the housekeeper The two went to the workroom, and 
as the door which communicated with the study was open, they 
were able to enter the latter, and there they found Martm Row- 
lands, sitting in an arm-chair by the table, stone-dead, cold and 
stiff On the table were a whisky decanter, a siphon of soda-water, 
a box of cigars, an ash-bowl with the stump of a cigar in it, and a 
bottle of photographic tabloids of cyanide of potassium 
“ The housekeeper immediately sent off for a doctor and dis- 
patched a telegram to Tom Rowlands at his office The doctor 
arrived about nine and decided that the deceased had been dead 
about twelve hours The cause of death was apparently cyanide 
poisoning, but, of course, that will be ascertamed or disproved by 
the post-mortem Those are all the known facts at present The 
doctor helped tlie servants to place the body on a sofa, but as it 
IS as stiff as a frozen sheep, they might as well have left it where 
It was ” ' 

“ Have the police been communicated with?” I asked 
“ No,” replied Brodribb “ There were no suspicious circum- 
stances, so far as any of us could see, and I don’t know that I 
should have felt justified in sending for you — though I always like 
to have Thorndyke’s opinion in a case of sudden death — ^if it had 
not been for the insurance ” 

Thorndyke nodded “ It looks like a straightforward case of 
suicide,” said he “ As to the state of deceased’s affairs, his brother 
will be able to give us any necessary information, I suppose?” 

“ Yes,” replied Brodribb “ As a matter of fact, I think Martin 
has been a bit worried just lately, but Tom will tell you about that 
This IS the place ” 
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We turned in at a gateway that opened into the grounds of a 
substantial though unpretenaous house^ and as we approached 
the front door, it was opened by a fresh-coloured, white-haired 
man whom we both knew pretty well in our professional capaa- 
ties He greeted us cordially, and though he was evidently deeply 
shocked by the tragedy, struggled to mamtam a calm, business-like 
manner. 

“ It IS good of you to come down,” said he, “ but I am afraid 
we have troubled you rather unnecessarily Still, Broadnbb bought 
It best — ex abiindantia catitelce, you know — to have the circum- 
stances reviewed by a competent authority There is nothing ab- 
normal in the affair excepting its having happened My poor 
brother was the sanest of men, I should say, and we are not a 
suiadal family I suppose you had better see the body first?” 

As Thorndyke assented, he conducted us to the end of the hall 
and into the annexe, where we entered the study, the door of 
which was now open, though the key was still m the lock The 
table soil bore the things that Brodnbb had described, but the chair 
was empty, and its late occupant lay on a sofa, covered with a 
large table-doth Thorndj'ke advanced to the sofa and gendy drew 
away the cloth, revealing the body of a man, fully dressed, lying 
stifHy and awkwardly on its back with the feet raised and the 
stiffened limbs extended There was something strangely and 
horribly artifiaal in the aspect of the corpse, for, though it was 
lying down, it had the posture of a seated figure, and thus bore 
the semblance of a hideously realistic effigy which had been 
picked up from a chair and laid down I stood looking at it from 
a little distance with a layman’s distaste for the presence of a dead 
body, but soil regarding it with attention and some curiosity 
Presently my glance fell on the soles of the shoes — which were, 
indeed, exhibited plainly enough — and I noted, as an odd com- 
cidence, that they were " Invicta ” rubber soles, hke those which 
we had ]ust been discussmg m the wood, that it was even possible 
that those very footpnnts had been made by the feet of this grisly 
lay figure 

“I expect, Thorndyke,” Brodnbb said tactfully, “you would 
rather make your inspection alone If you should want us, you 
will find us m the duung-room,” and with this he reared, taking 
Ivlr Rowlands with him 

As soon as they were gone I drew Thorndyke’s attention to the 
rubber soles 

“ It is a queer thing,” said I, “ but we may have actually been 
discussmg this poor fellow’s own footpnnts 

“ As a matter of fact, we were,” he rephed, pointing to a draw- 
ing-pm that had been trodden on and had stuck mto one of the 
rubber heels “ I noticed this at the time, and apparently you did 
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not, which illustrates what I was saying about the tendency of 
these very disunctive types of sole to distract attention from those 
individual peculiarities which are the ones that really matter ” 

“ Then,” said I, “ if they were his footpnnts, the man with the 
remarkable stick was with him I wonder who he was Some 
neighbour who was walking home from the station with him, I 
expect ” 

“ Probably,” said Thorndyke, “ and as the prints were quite 
recent — they might even have been made last night — that person 
may be wanted as a witness at the inquest as the last person who 
saw deceased alive That depends on the time the prmts were 
made ” 

He walked back to the sofa and inspected the corpse very 
methodically, giving close attention to the mouth and hands Then 
he made a general inspection of the room, examined the objects on 
the table and the floor under it, strayed into the adjoining work- 
shop, where he peered into the deep laboratory sink, took an empty 
tumbler from a shelf, held it up to the light and inspected the 
shelf — where a damp ring showed that the tumbler had been 
put there to drain — and from the workshop wandered mto 
a little lobby and from thence out at the side door, down the 
flagged path to the side gate and back again 
‘‘It is all very negative,” he remarked discontentedly, as we 
returned to the study, ‘‘ except that bottle of tabloids, which is 
pretty positive evidence of premeditation That looks like a fresh 
box of cigars Two missing One stump m the ash-tray and more 
ash than one cigar would account for However, let us go into 
the dining-room and hear what Rowlands has to tell us,” and with 
this he walked out and crossed the hall and I followed him 
As we entered the dining-room, the two men looked at us and 
Brodnbb asked 
‘‘ Well, what is the verdict?” 

“ At present,” Thorndyke replied, ‘‘ it is an open verdict Noth- 
ing has come to light that disagrees with the obvious appearances 
But I should like to hear more of the antecedents of the tragedy 
You were saying that deceased had been somewhat worried lately 
What does that amount to?” 

“ It amounts to nothing,” said Rowlands, ” at least, I should 
have thought so, in the case of a level-headed man like my brother 
Still as It IS all there is, so far as 1 know, to account for what has 
happened, I had better give you the story It seems trivial enough 
‘‘ Some short time ago, a Major Cohen, who had just come home 
from Mesopotamia, sold to a dealer named Lyon a small gold 
cylinder seal that he had picked up in the neighbourhood of Bagh- 
dad The Lord knows how he came by it, but he had it and he 
showed It to Lyon, who bought it of him for a matter of twenty 
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^unds Cohen, of course, knew nothing about the thing, and Lyon 
didn t know much more, for although he is a dealer, he is no expert 
Sut he IS a very clever faker — or rather, I should say, restorer, for 
he does quite a legitimate trade He was a jeweller and watch- 
jobber onginally, a most ingenious workman, and his line is to 
buy up damaged antiques and restore them Then he sells them 
to minor collectors, though quite honesdy as restorations, so I 
oughtn t to call him a faker But, as I said, he has no real know- 
ledge of antiques, and all he saw m Cohen’s seal was a gold cylinder 
seal, apparently ancient and genume, and on that he bought it 
for about twice the value of the gold and thought no more about 
It 

“ About a fortnight later, my brother Martm went to his shop in 
Petty France, Westminster, to get some repairs done, and Lyon, 
knowing that my brother was a collector of Babylonian antiquities, 
showed him the seal, and Martin, seeing at once that it was 
genuine and a thing of some mterest and value, bought it straight- 
way for forty pounds without examining it at all mmutely, as it 
was obviously worth that much in any case But when he got 
home and took a rolled impression of it on moulding wax, he 
made a most astonishing discovery The impression showed a 
mass of minute cuneiform characters, and on deciphenng these 
he learned with amazement and delight that this was none other 
than the seal of Nebuchadnezzar 

“ Hardly able to believe m his good fortune, he hurried off to the 
British Museum and showed his treasure to the Keeper of the 
Babyloman Antiquities, who fully confirmed the identity of the 
seal and was naturally eager to acquire it for the Museum Of 
course, Martin wouldn’t sell it, but he allowed the keeper to take 
a record of its weight and measurements and to make an impres- 
sion on clay to exhibit m the case of seal-roUings 

“ Meanwhile, it seems that Cohen, before disposing of the seal, 
had amused himself by making a number of rolled impressions 
on clay Some of these he took to Lyon, who bought them for a 
few shillin gs and put one of them in his shop window as a cuno 
There it was seen and recogmsed by an American Assyriologist, 
who went in and bought it and then began to question Lyon 
closely as to whence he had obtained it. The dealer made no 
secret of the matter, but gave Cohen’s name and address, saying 
nothing, however, about the seal In fact, he was unaware of the 
connection between the seal and the rolhngs, as Cohen had sold 
him the latter as genuine clay tablets which he said he had found 
m Mesopotamia But, of course, the expert saw that it was a 
recent roUmg and that some one must have the seal 

“Accordingly, off he went to Cohen and questioned him 
closely, whereupon Cohen beg^ to smell a rat. He admitted that 
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he had had the seal, but refused to say what had become of it until 
the expert told him what it was and how much it was worth This 
the expert did, very reluctantly and in strict confidence, and when 
Cohen learned that it was the seal of Nebuchadnezzar and that 
It was worth anything up to ten thousand pounds, he nearly 
fainted, and then he and the expert together busded off to Lyon’s 
shop 

“ But now Lyon smelt a rat, too He refused absolutely to dis- 
close the whereabouts of the seal, and having, by now, guessed 
that the seal-rollings were those of the seal, he took one of them 
to the British Museum, and then, of course, the murder was out 
And further to complicate the matter, the Assyriologist, Professor 
Bateman, seems to have talked freelv to his American friends at 
his hotel, with the result that Lyon’s shop was besieged by wealthy 
American collectors, all roaring for the seal and all perfeedy re- 
gardless of cost Finally, as they could get no change out of 
Lyon, they went to the British Museum, where they learned that 
my brother had the seal and got his address — or rather mine, for 
he had, fortunately for himself, given my office as his address 
Then diey proceeded to bombard him with letters, as also did 
Cohen and Lyon 

" It was an uncomfortable situation Cohen was like a mad- 
man He swore that Lyon had swindled him and he demanded 
to have the seal returned or the proper pnee paid Lyon, for his 
part, went about like a roaring lion of Judah, making a similar 
demand, and the millionaire collectors offered wdd sums for the 
seal Poor Martin was very much worried about it He was par- 
ticularly unhappy about Cohen, who had actually found the seal 
and who was a disabled soldier — he had been wounded in both 
legs and was permanently lame As to Lyon, he had no grievance, 
for he was a dealer and it was his business to know the value of 
his own stock, but still it was hard luck even on him And then 
there were the collectors, pestenng him daily with entreaties and 
extravagant offers It was very worrying for him They would 
probably have come down here to see him, but he kept his private 
address a close secret 

“ I don’t know what he meant to do about it What he did was 
to arrange with me for the loan of my private office and have a 
field day, interviewing the whole lot of them — Cohen, Lyon, the 
Professor and the assorted millionaires That was three days ago, 
and the whole boding of them turned up, and by the same token, 
one of them was the kind of pestdent fools that walks off with the 
wrong hat or umbrella ” 

“ Did he walk off with your hat?” asked Brodribb 

“ No, but he took my stick, a nice old stick that belonged to 
my father ” 
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“What sort of stick did he leave in its place?” Thorndyke 
asked 

“ Well,” replied Rowlands, “ I must admit that there was some 
excuse, for the stick that he left was almost a facsimile of my own 
I don’t think I should have noticed it but for the feel When I 
began to walk with it, I was aware of some thing unusual m the 
feel of It ” 

“ Perhaps it was not quite the same length as yours,” Thorn- 
dyke suggested 

“ No, It wasn’t that,” said Rowlands “ The length was all 
nght, but there was some more subde difference Possibly, as I 
am left-handed and carry my stick on the left side, it may m the 
course of years have acquired a left-handed bias, i£ such a thing 
IS possible I’ll go and get the stick for you to see ” 

He went out of the room and returned m a few moments with 


an old-fashioned Malacca cane the ivory handle of which was 
secured by a broad silver band 'Thorndyke took it from him and 
looked It over with a degree of interest and attention that rather 
surprised me. For the loss of Rowlands’ suck was a trivial in- 
cident and no concern of ours Nevertheless, my colleague m- 
spected it most methodically, handle, stiver band and ferrule, 
especially the ferrule, which he examined as if it were quite a rare 
and cunous object. 

“You needn’t worry about your stick, Tom,” said Brodribb 
with a mischievous smile “Thorndyke will get it back if you 
ask him nicely/’ 

“ It oughtn’t to be very difficult,” said Thorndyke, handing 
back the suck, “ if you have a list of the visitors who called that 
day ” 

“Their names will be m the appointments book,” said Row- 
lands I must look them up Some of them I remember — 
Cohen, Lyon, Bateman and two or three of the collectors But 
to return to our history I don’t know what passed at the mter- 
views or what Marun mtended to do, but I have no doubt he 
made some notes on the subject I must search for them, for, of 
course, we shall have to dispose of the seal ” 

“ By the way,” said Thorndyke, “where is the seal?” 

“Why, It IS here in the safe,” replied Rowlands; “and it 
oughtn’t to be It should have been taken to the bank ” 

“I suppose there is no doubt that it is in the safe?” said 


Thorndyke 

“ No,” replied Rowlands, “ at least ” He stood up suddenly 

“ I haven’t seen it,” he said “ Perhaps we had better make sure.” 

He led the way quickly to the study, where he halted and stood 
looking at the shrouded corpse 

“ The key will be in his pocket,” he said, almost in a whisper 
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Then, slowly and reluctandy, he approached the sofa, and gendy 
drawing away the cover from the body, began to search the dead 
man’s pockets 

“ Here it is,” he said at length, producing a bunch of keys and 
separating one, which he apparendy knew He crossed to the 
safe, and msertmg the key, threw open the door 
“Ha!” he exclaimed with evident relief, “it is all right Your 
question gave me quite a start Is it necessary to open the packet?” 

He held out a litde sealed parcel on which was written “ The 
Seal of Nebuchadnezzar,” and looked mquinngly at Thorndyke 
“You spoke of making sure,” the latter replied with a faint 
smile 

“ Yes, I suppose it would be best,” said Rowlands, and with 
that, he cut the thread with which it was fastened, broke the seal 
and opened the package, disclosing a small cardboard box in which 
lay a cylindrical object rolled up in a slip of paper 
Rowlands picked it out, and removing the paper, displayed a litde 
cylinder of gold pitted all over with minute cuneiform characters 
It was about an mch and a quarter long by half an inch thick 
and had a hole bored through its axis from end to end 
“ This paper, I see,” said Rowlands, “ contams a copy of the 
keeper’s description of the seal — ^its weight, dimensions and so on 
We may as well take care of that ” 

He handed the litde cyhnder to Thorndyke, who held it deli- 
cately in his fingers and looked at it with a gravely reflective air 
Indeed, small as it was, there was something very impressive in 
Its appearance and in the thought that it had been handled by and 
probably worn on the person of the great king in those remote, 
almost mythical times, so famdiar and yet so immeasurably far 
away So I reflected as I watched Thorndyke inspecting the vener- 
able little object in his queer, exact, scientific way, examining the 
minute characters through his lens, scrutinising the ends and even 
peermg through die central hole 

“ I notice,” he said, glancing at the paper which Rowlands held, 
“ that the keeper has given only one transverse diameter, ap- 
parendy assuming that it is a true cylinder But it isn’t The 
diameter varies It is not quite circular m section and the sides are 
not perfecdy parallel ” 

He produced his pocket calhper-gauge, and, closmg the jaws on 
the cylmder, took the reading of the vernier Then he turned the 
cylinder, on which the gauge became visibly out of contact 
“ There is a difference of nearly two millimetres,” he said when 
he had again closed the gauge and taken the reading 
“ Ah, Thorndyke,” said Brodnbb, “ that keeper hadn’t got your 
mathematically exact eye, and, in fact, the precise measurements 
don’t seem to matter much.” 
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“On the other hand,” retorted Thorndyke, “inexact measure- 
ments are of no use at all ” 

When we had all handled and inspected the seal, Rowlands re- 
packed It and returned it to the safe, and we went back-to the 
dining-room 

Well, Thorndyke, said Brodribb, “ how does the insurance 
question stand? What is our position?” 

“ I think,” Thorndyke replied, “ that we will leave the quesuon 
open until the inquest has been held You must insist on an ex- 
pert analysis, and perhaps that may throw fresh light on the 
matter And now we must be off to the station I expect you 
have plenty to do ” 

“We have,” said Brodnbb, “so I won’t offer to walk with 
you You know the way ” 

Politely but firmly declining Rowlands’ offer of material hos- 
pitality, Thorndyke took up his research-case, and having shaken 
hands with our hosts, we followed them to the door and took our 
departure 

“ Not a very satisfactory case,” I remarked as we set forth along 
the road, “ but you can’t make a bull’s-eye every time ” 

“No,” he agreed, “you can only observe and note the facts 
Which reminds me that we have some data to collect in the wood 
I shall take casts of those footpnnts in case they should turn out 
to be of importance It is always a useful precaution, seeing that 
footprints are fugitive ” 

It seemed to me an excessive precaution, but I made no com- 
ment, and when we arrived at the footpath through the wood and 
he had selected the sharpest footpnnts, I watched him take out 
from his case the plaster-tm, water-bottle, spoon and litde rubber 
bowl, and wondered what was in his mind' The “ Invicta ” foot- 
prmts were obviously those of the dead man But what if they 
were? And of what use were the casts of the other man’s feet? 
The man was unknown, and as far as I could see, there was 
nothmg suspicious in his presence here But when Thorndyke had 
poured the liquid plaster into the two pairs of footprints, he went 
on to a still more incomprehensible proceeding Mixing some 
fresh plaster, he filled up with it two adjoining impressions of 
the strange man’s stick Then, talung a reel of thread from the 
case, he cut off about two yards, and stretching it taut, held it 
exacdy across the middle of the two holes, unui the plaster set 
and fixed it in position After waiting for the plaster to set 
hard, and having, meanwhile, taken up and packed the casts of 
the footprints, he gendy raised, first the one and then the other 
cast, each of which was a snowy-white facsimile of the tip of the 
stick which had made the impression, the two casts being joined 
by a length of thread which gave the exact distance apart of the 
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two impressions “ I suppose,” said I, as he made a pencil mark on 
one of the casts, “ the thread is to show the length of the stride?” 

“ No,” he answered “ It is to show the exact direction m which 
the man was walking and to mark the front and back of the 
stick ” 

I could make nothing of this It was highly ingenious, but what 
on earth was the use of it? What could it possibly prove? 

I put a few tentative questions, but could get no explanation 
beyond the obvious truth that it was of no use to postpone the collec- 
tion of evidence until after the event What event he was referring 
to, I did not gather, nor was I any further enlightened when, on 
arnving at Victoria, he hailed a taxicab and directed the driver 
to set him down at Scodand Yard 

“ You had better not wait,” he said, as he got out “ I have 
some business to talk over with Miller or the Assistant Com- 
missioner and may be detained some time But I shall be at home 
all the evening ” 

Taking this as an invitation to drop in at his chambers, I did 
so after dinner and made another ineffectual attempt to pump 
him 

“ I am sorry to be so evasive,” said he, “ but this case is so 
extremely speculative that I cannot come to any definite conclusion 
until I have more data I may have been theorising in the air 
But I am going forth to-morrow morning at half-past eight in the 
hope of putting some of my inferences to the test If my learned 
friend would care to lend his distinguished support to the ex- 
pedition, his society would be appreciated But it will be a case 
'of passive observation and quite possibly nothing will happen ” 

“ Well, I will come and look on,” said I “ Passive observation 
IS my speciality ”, and with this I took my departure, rather more 
mystified than ever 

Punctually, next morning at half-past eight, I arrived at the 
entry of Thorndyke’s chambers A taxicab was already waiting 
at the kerb, and, as I stepped on the threshold, my colleague 
appeared on the stairs Together we entered the cab which at 
once moved off, and proceeding down Middle Temple Lane to the 
Embankment, headed westward Our first stopping-place was 
New Scodand Yard, but there Thorndyke remained only a minute 
or two Our further progress was m the direction of Westminster, 
and in a few minutes we drew up at the corner of Petty France, 
where we alighted and paid off the taxi Sauntering slowly west- 
ward and passing a large, covered car that was drawn up by the 
pavement, we presendy encountered no less a person than Mr 
Superintendent Miller, dressed in the height of fashion and 
smoking a cigar The meeting was not, apparendy, unexpected, 
for Miller began, without preamble / 
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“ It’s all right, so far, doctor, unless we are too late It will be 
^ awful suck-in if we are Two plam-dothes men have been 
here ever since you called yesterday evening, and nothing has hap- 
pened yet 

You mustn’t treat it as a certainty. Miller,” said Thorndyke 
” We are only acting on reasonable probabihties But it may be a 
false shot, after all ” 

Miller smiled indulgendy “I know, sir I’ve heard you say 
that sort of dung before At any rate, he’s there at present, I saw 
him ;ust now through the shop wmdow — and, by gum’ here he 
is*” 

I followed the superintendent’s glance and saw a talhsh, elderly 
man advancing on the opposite side of the street He walked 
suffly with the aid of a suck and with a pronounced stoop as if 
suffering from some weakness of the back, and he carried m his 
free hand a small wooden case suspended by a rug-strap But what 
instandy attracted my attenuon was his walking-sUck, which ap- 
peared, so far as I could remember, to be an exact replica of the 
one that Tom Rowlands had shown us 

We conunued to walk westward, allowing Mr Lyon — as I as- 
sumed him to be — ^to pass us Then we turned back and followed 
at a htde distance; and I nouced that two taU, militarj'-lookmg 
men whom we had met kept close behind us At the corner of 
Petty France, Mr Lyon haded a taxicab, and Miller quickened his 
pace and bore down on the big covered car 

“ Jump in,” he said, openmg the door as Lyon entered the cab 
“ We mustn’t lose sight of him,” and with this he fairly shoved 
Thorndyke and me into the car, and having spoken a word to 
the dnver, stepped in himself and was followed by the two plain- 
clothes men The car started forward, and havmg made a spurt 
which brought it within a few yards of the taxi, slowed down to 
the pace of the latter and followed it through the mcreasing traffic 
unul we turned into Whitehall, where our driver allowed the taxi 
to draw ahead somewhat At Channg Cross, however, he closed 
up and kept immediately behind our quarry m the dense uaffic 
of the Strand; and when it turned to cross opposite the Acropohs 
Hotd, we sull followed and swept past it m the hotel courtyard 
so that we reached the mam enUance first By the time that Mr 
Lyon had paid Ms fare we had already entered and were waitmg 
m the hall of the hotel 

As he followed us in, he paused and looked about him until his 
glance fell on a stouUsh, clean-shaved man who was sitting m a 
wicker-chair, who, on catcbng his eye, rose and advanced towards 
him At this moment Superintendent Miller touched him on the 
shoulder, causing hun to spin round with an expression of very 
distmct darm * 
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“ Mr Maurice -Lyon, I think,” said Miller, “ I am a detective 
officer ” He paused and looked hard at the dealer, who had turned 
deathly pale Then he continued “ You are carrying a walking- 
stick which I believe is not your property ” 

Lyon gave a gasp of relief “ You are quite right,” said he 
“ But I don’t know whose property it is If you do, I shall be 
pleased to return it in exchange for my own, which I left by 
xmstake ” 

He held it out in an irresolute fashion, and MiUer took it from 
him and handed it to Thorndyke 
“ Is that the stick?” he asked 

Thorndyke looked the suck over quickly, and then, inverting 
It, made a minute examinauon of the ferrule, finishing up by 
t^ing Its dimensions in two diameters and comparing the results 
with some written notes 

Mr Lyon fidgeted impatiently “ There’s no need for all this 
fuss,” said he “ I have told you that the stick is not mine ” 

“ Quite so,” said Miller, “ but we must have a few words 
privately about that suck ” 

Here he turned to an hotel official, who had just arrived 
under the guidance of one of the plain-clothes men, and who 
suggested rather anxiously that our business would be better trans- 
acted in a private room at the back of the building than in the 
public hall He was just moving off to show us the way when the 
clean-shaved stranger edged up to Lyon and extended his hand 
towards the wooden case 
“ Shall I take this?” he asked suavely 

“ Not just now, sir,” said Miller, firmly fending him off “ Mr 
Lyon will talk to you presently ” 

“ But that case is my property,” the other objected truculendy, 
” and who are you, anyway ? ” 

“ I am a police officer,” replied Miller “ But if that is your 
property, you had better come with us and keep an eye on it ” 

I have never seen a man look more uncomfortable than did the 
owner of that case — ^with the exception of Mr Lyon, whose com- 
plexion had once more taken on a tallowy whiteness But as the 
manager led the way to the back of the hall the two men followed 
silently, shepherded by the superintendent and the rest of our 
party, until we reached a small, marble-floored lobby or > ante-room, 
when our conductor shut us in and retired '' 

“ Now,” said Miller, “ I want to know what is in that case ” 

“ I can tell you,” said the stranger “ It is a piece of sculpture, 
and It belongs to me ” 

Miller nodded ‘‘ Let us have a look at it,” said he 
There being no table, Lyon sat down on a chair, and resting the 
case on his knees, unfastened the straps with trembling fingers, on 
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which a drop of sweat fell now and again from his forehead 
When the case was free, he opened the lid and displayed the head 
of a small plaster bust, a miniature copy of Donatello’s “St 
Cecilia,” the shoulders of which were wedged in with balls of 
paper These Lyon picked out clumsily, and when he had removed 
the last of them, he lifted out the bust with infinite care and held 
It out for Miller’s inspection The officer took it from him tenderly 
— after an eager glance into the empty case — and holding it with 
both hands, looked at it rather blankly 
“ Feels rather damp,” he remarked with a somewhat nonplussed 
air, and then he cast an obviously mquirmg glance at Thorndyke, 
who took the bust from him, and holdmg it poised in the palm of 
his hand, appeared to be estimating its weight Glancing past him 
at Lyon, I noticed with astonishment that the dealer was watching 
him widi a ghastly stare of manifest terror, while the stranger was 
hardly less disturbed 

“For God’s sake, man, be careful!” the latter exclaimed, start- 
ing forward “You’ll drop it!” 

The prediction was hardly uttered before it was verified Drop it 
he did, and in a perfecdy deliberate purposeful manner, so that the 
bust fell on its back on the marble floor and was instantly shattered 
into a hundred fragments It was an amazmg affair But what fol- 
lowed was still more amazing For, as the snowy fragments scat- 
tered to right and left, from one of them a httle yellow metal 
cylinder detached itself and rolled slowly along the floor The 
stranger darted forward and stooped to seize it, but Miller stooped, 
too, and I judged that the superintendent’s cranium was the harder, 
for he rose, rubbing his head with one hand and with the other 
holding out the cylmder to Thorndyke 
“ Can you tell what this is, doctor?” he asked 
“ Yes,” was the reply “ It is the seal of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
It IS the property of the executors of the late Martin Rowlands, who 
was murdered the night before last ” 

As he finished speaking, Lyon slithered from his chair and lay 
upon the floor msensible, while the stranger made a sudden burst 
for the door, w'here he was mstandy folded m the embrace of a 
massive plain-clothes man, who held him immovable while his 
colleague clicked on the handcuffs 

“ So,” I remarked as we walked home, “ your casts of the stick 
and the footprints were not wanted after all ” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “they are wanted very much 
If the seal should fail to hang Mr Lyon, the casts will assuredly fit 
the rope round his neck ” (This, by the way, actually happened 
The defence that Lyon received the seal from some unknown 
person was countered by the unexpected production in court of 
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the casts of Lyon’s feet and the stick, which proved that the 
prisoner had been at Pinwell, and in the company of the deceased 
at or about the date of the murder, and secured his conviction ) 

“By the way,” said I, "how did you fix this crime on Lyon? 

It began, I think, with those sack impressions in the wood What 
was there peculiar about those impressions?” 

" Their peculiarity was that they were the impressions of a stick 
which apparently did not belong to the person who was carrying 
It ” 

“Good Lord, Thorndyke'” I exclaimed, "is that possible? 
How could an impression on the ground suggest ownership?” 

“ It IS a curious point,” he replied, “ though essentially simple, 
which turns on the way in which the ferrule of a stick becomes 
worn In a plain, symmetrical stick without a handle, the ferrule 
wears evenly all round, but in a stick with a crook or other 
definite handle, which is grasped m a particular way and always 
put down m the same position, the ferrule becomes worn on one 
side — the side opposite the handle, or the front of the stick But 
the important point is the bevel of wear is not exactly opposite the 
handle It is slighdy to one side, for this reason A man puts his 
stick down with the handle fore and aft, but as he steps forward, 
his hand swings away from his body, rotating the stick slighdy out- 
ward Consequendy, the wear on the ferrule is slighdy inward 
That IS to say, that in a right-handed man’s stick the wear is 
slighdy to the left and in a left-handed man’s stick the wear is 
shghdy to the right But if a right-handed man walks with a left- 
handed Stick, the impression on the ground will show the bevel 
of wear on the right side — which is the wrong side, and the right- 
handed rotation will throw it still farther to the right Now in this 
case, the impressions showed a shallow part, corresponding to the 
bevel of wear, on the nght side Therefore it was a left-handed 
stick But It was being caned m the nght hand Therefore it — 
apparendy — did not belong to the person who was carrying it 

“ Of course, as the person was unknown, the point was merely 
cunous and did not concern us But see how quickly arcumstan- 
tial evidence mounts up When we saw the feet of deceased, we 
knew that the footprints in the wood were his Consequendy the ^ 
man with the suck was in his company, and that man at once 
came into the picture Then Tom Rowlands told us that he had 
lost his stick and that he was left-handed, and he showed us the 
Stick that he had got in exchange, and behold I that is a right- 
handed stick, as I ascertained by examining the ferrule Here, then, 

IS a left-handed man who has lost a stick and got a right-handed 
one in exchange, and there, in the wood, was a right-handed man 
who was carrying a left-handed stick and who was in company 
with the deceased It was a striking coincidence But further, the 
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was that this unknown man was one of those who had 
called at Tom’s office, and therefore one who wanted to get 
possession of the seal This instandy suggested the question, Did 
he succeed in getting possession of the seal? We went to the safe, 
and at once it became obvious that he did ” ^ 

“ The seal in the safe was a forgery, of course?” 

“Yes, and, a bad forgery, though skilfully done It was an 
electrotype, it was unsymmetrical, it did not agree with the 
keeper’s measurements, and the perforation, though soiled at the 
ends, was bright in the middle from the bormg tool ” 

“ But how did you know that Lyon had made it?” 

“ I didn’t But he was by far the most probable person He had 
a seal-rolling, from which an electro could be made, and he had the 
great skill that was necessary to turn a flat electro mto a cylinder 
He was an experienced faker of antiques, and he was a dealer who 
would have facilities for getting nd of the stolen seal But it was 
only a probabdity, though, as time pressed, we had to act on it 
Of course, when we saw him with the stick m his hand, it became 
virtually a certainty ” 

“ And how did you guess that the seal was in the bust?” 

“ I had expected to find it enclosed in some plaster object, that 
being the safest way to hide it and smuggle it out of this country 
and into the United States When I saw the bust, it was obvious 
It was a hastily-made copy of one of Brucaani’s busts The plaster 
was damp — Brucciam s bake theirs dry — and had evidently been 
made only a few hours So I broke it If I had been mistaken I 
could have replaced it for five shilhngs, but the whole circum- 
stances made it practically a certainty ” 

“Have you any idea as to how Lyon admmistered the poison?” 
“We can only surmise,” he replied “Probably he took with 
him some solution of cyamde — ^if that was what was used — and 
poured it into Rowlands’ whisky when his attention was otherwise 
occupied It would be quite easy, and a smgle gulp of quick- 
acting poison like that would finish the business m a minute or 
two But we are not likely ever to know the details ” 

The evidence at the inquest showed that Thorndyke was probably 
right, and his evidence at the trial clenched the case against Lyon 
As to the other man— who proved to be an American dealer well 
known to the New York Customs officials — the case against him 
broke down from lack of evidence that he was privy either to the 
murder or the theft And so ended the case of Nebuchadnezzar s 
seal a case that left Mr Brodnbb more than ever convmced Aat 
Thorndyke was either gifted with a sixth sense wbch enabled hun 
to smeU out evidence or was m league with some farmliar demon 
who did It for him 
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THE CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF THE TWO LEFT SHOES 


By 

ERNEST BRAMAH 

A t the time when the Enderleighs lost their silver the Monkey 
Burglar was at the height of his fame The Monkey Burglar, 
should you by this date have forgotten, was the one who invari- 
ably gained access by leapmg from a tree on to an upper storey 
wmdow-sill So strong was habit that there were said to be cases of 
the Monkey Burglar going through this performance at houses 
where the front door stood open, or where a builder’s ladder, left m 
position overnight, was reared against the very pomt he had gained 
by the more sensational flight During the thick of the burglary 
season that year each number of Punch regularly contamed one 
or more jokes about the Monkey, no pantomime was complete 
without a few references to him, and the burgled mvanably tned 
to claim distinction as authentic victims In this, the Press, to do 
It justice, worthily seconded their endeavours 
The Enderleighs lived near Silver Park at that time, m one of the 
old-fashioned cottages that have long, delightful gardens running 
down to the river edge They were a young couple, settmg them- 
selves a very moderate standard until the day when Enderleigh’s 
wonderful qualities should be suitably recognised by a partnership 
In the meanwhile he was somethmg exceptionally responsible but 
not so exceptionally rewarded m connection with a firm of estate 
agents and surveyors Max Carrados had heard of him favourably 
from one or two friends and was not unwillmg to put busmess - 
m the, young man’s way An opportunity came when the blmd 
crimmologist had, as trustee, to deal with an estate down in 
Warwickshire He ascertamed that Enderleigh was not debarred 
from doing work on his own account, and gave him a commission 
to inspect the property and make a general report Business being 
slack, there was no difficulty m arrangmg a few days’ leave of 
absence from the office, and the proposal was gratefully accepted 
On his return — ^he had conscientiously managed to cover the 
ground within two days — ^Enderleigh looked m at The Turrets 
before proceeding home and found Mr Carrados at leisure 
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I thought that I would leave the report with you now,” he 
explained, “ in case you cared to glance over it and ask me about 
any details while it’s all fresh in my mmd I wrote up my notes 
in the tram on the way back ” 

Good man,” smiled Carrados, acceptmg the docket “ I should 
have liked you to stay while we discussed the matter, but I am 
afraid that some one else has a pnor hen on your time ” 

“In what way?” 

“ A few hours ago Mrs Enderleigh rang me up on the phone, 
and there is what I might describe as a standing order for you 
to communicate with her from here at the earliest moment ” 

“ Good heavens • ” exclaimed Enderleigh in some trepidation 
What’s up, I wonder? Nothing wrong &at you know of?” 

“Nothing at all,” replied Carrados with reassuring unconcern 
“Your wife was in exceptional spirits, I gathered, but somewhat 
cryptical However, there is the means of settmg your mind at 
rest,” and he indicated the instrument “ I’ll leave you to it ” 

“ Please don’t go ” Enderleigh seemed to be toying with the 
moment as if rather unwillmg to set his mind at rest “I was 
starded for a second, but if my wife herself spoke to you there can’t 
be anythmg much the matter The fact is,” he confided with a 
certam shy complacency, “ she has been getting rather fanciful of 
late — not an unusual phase of the situation, I understand ” 

Mr Carrados murmured his discreet congratulations, and his 
visitor summed up enough indifference to make the call 
“Holy Moses'” the blind man heard him mutter, and there 
followed a rapid fusillade of “How?” and “When?” and 
“What?” and “You don’t mean it'” all indicatmg consternation 
and surprise, as long as the colloquy lasted 
“ Here’s a pretty go,” announced Mr Enderleigh, hanging up 
the receiver “We’ve been burgled'” 

“The deuce'” exclaimed Carrados sympathetically “I hope 
your wife isn’t much upset?” 

“ No, I don’t think so In fact, she seems rather set up, because 
some of our neighbours were robbed m a very commonplace way 
lately, and she’s determmed that this must have been the authentic 
Monkey ” 

“Much taken?” 

“Apparently the silver chest and nothing else Myra rather 
fancied that I would call here on my way from somethmg I had 
said— that’s why she rang you up— and she wants me to go straight 
on I hope you don’t mind?” 

“ Of course not I had hoped that you would keep me company 
for an hour or two, but that’s out of the question now I’ll 

tell you what, though I will make a bargam with you Stay 
another fifteen irunutes, in which we can have a snack of some 
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kind m place of dinner In the meanwhile I will have a car got 
-out that wiU land you at your place quicker than any other way 
you could go, and m return you shall mvite me to inspect the 
degradation ” 

“ That’s certamly a bargain from my side of the transaction,’ 
replied Enderl^igh “ If it isn’t putting you out. I’ll accept like 
a shot ” 

“ Not a bit,” declared his host with more than polite formality 
He moved across to the house telephone and quickly distributed 
the necessary orders “ I love anything that comes suddenly along 
It may be the begmiimg of — what adventure?” 

“ Well, as to that, of course there are two sides,” saic^ the domes- 
ticated Enderleigh “ This is quite sudden enough for me, but 
I certamly don’t love it ” 

Carrados was as good as his literal word, and fifteen minutes 
after he had spoken the lean form of his speedy Redshank car 
glided down the drive mto the high road and then stretched out 
for Silver Park 

“Now that It’s come to this, I may as well tell you about our 
silver,” explained Mr Enderleigh to his companion, on a confi- 
dential impulse “ We happen to have rather a lot — more than 
people m our modest way generally sport, I mean Myra’s father 
was a fruit-grower and won a lot of cups and plates m his time 
I used to be something of a runner and I amassed a few more, 
and when we got married our friends showered cruets and cake 
baskets down on us galore The consequence is that there was 
a solid half-hundredweight of the metal reposing in a specially 
made case in the dining-room at Homecroft Of course it ought 
to have been kept at the bank, and at first it was, but Myra liked 
to see an assortment out on the sideboard, so that it got to be a 
nuisance sending it backwards and forwards Then I said that if 
we had it m the house it ought to be kept up m the bedroom for 
safety, and Myra found that she couldn’t even lift the chest and 
decided that it would be too inconvenient to have it there What 
with one thing and another, the confounded silver got to become 
a bit of a sore point between us — it brought on the first unpleasant- 
ness we had Then, as bad luck would have it, just when I was 
leaving the other morning to go on this job we must needs get 
' arguing about it again I suggested that as there would be only 
two women alone in the house — ^herself and the servant — it would 
be safer if I carried the box up and hid it under the bed Myra 
— God knows why — ^retorted that if the silver was the danger- 
point it wasn’t very kind to want to put it just under where she 
would be One silly word led to another until I finally went off 
saying that I wished the damned stuff was at the bottom of the 
river ” 
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“You seem to have got the next thing to what you asked for 
then, renaarked Carrados “ The silver apparendy won’t trouble 
you again , but Enderleigh demurred at this cheerful summary 
and shook his head ^ 

“ Oh, yes,” he replied, “ but when you wish a thmg like that 
you don’t really mean that you want it to happen ” 

“You are insured, I suppose?” 

“Only pardy. I’m afraid, because the value of the silver now 
exceeds the percentage allowed And of course a lot of the things 
have associations, although there is nothmg of antique value I’m 
really wondering how Myra will take it when the excitement wears 
off ” 

But so far the excitement was on, and she welcomed them 
radiandy, albeit a shade mystified that Mr. Carrados should have 
chosen that moment to pay his call It does not say much for the 
criminal expert’s sense of publicity that neither his host nor hostess 
had the faintest idea of his uncanny reprutation To them he was 
simply the rich blmd man who seemed as though he might be 
useful to Guy 

“ But isn’t It a shame, Mr Carrados?” she cooed, when the first 
round of wonder and exclamation had been gone through “ Ser- 
geant Lapworth declares that it can’t possibly be the Monkey 
Burglar And I was so relymg on that to squelch the Higgses with ” 

Carrados divined an exchange of private glances, expostulatory 
from the husband, playfully defiant on her part 

“I have met Sergeant Lapworth once or twice and he seemed 
to know his work,” said the visitor “ Did he say why it couldn’t 
be?” 

“Well, the only way they could have got m was by the side 
door No fastenmgs have been forced or windows opened And 
the Monkey woul^’t ever dream of using a side door ” 

“ But how on earth could they do that?” demanded Enderleigh 
“I mean without usmg force Chloe fastens the door at night, 
doesn’t she?” 

“ I’ll show you if you don’t mind accompanymg me to the nether 
regions,” said the light-hearted girl “ Chloe only locks the door. 
It seems — ^the bolts are too stiff to work — and Sergeant Lapworth 
says Aat these people — ^he’s almost sure he knows the gang— have 
all manner of ingemous tools There’s a sort of pincers that you 
catch hold of a key with from the other side and turn it quite 
easily You can see that the lock has been oiled to make it go ” 

“You found the door unlocked this mormng?” 

“Ncy—I don’t know I never thought of that But I suppose 
they could just as easily lock it agam to cover their tracks, and as 
It happened it was not until this afternoon that I missed the silv^ 
chest Then there are footprmts on the bed from the gate to the 
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Side door He found those as well It’s most wildly excitmg 
discovering clues. I’ve been lookmg for some all the afternoon, but 
so far without success 

“ Come on then,” suggested Enderlcigh “ You have a lamp 
or candle, I suppose?” 

“Yes Do you care to see our private morgue, Mr Carrados 
— oh, I am sorry I forgot*” 

“That’s very nice of you — to forget,” smiled the blmd man 
“ It shows that I’m not so helpless after all Certamly I should like 
to come, I’m as keen on clues as you are ” 

The side door was the chief pomt of interest It opened on to 
the garden from the scullery The scullery — a dank and forbiddmg 
chamber that almost justified its epithet — in turn led mto the 
kitchen, and the kitchen into the hall But there were other ways 
of getting about, for it was an old house with many passages and 
on various levels Most of the rooms appeared to have at least 
two doors “ I think that the man who built it must have been 
fond of French farces,” remarked Mr Enderleigh, pomtmg out 
this feature 

But even at the side door there was very little to see, the Ender- 
leigh burglary being chiefly remarkable for its negative features 
There was the oiled lock, and the key bore certain recent scratches, 
and that was all 

“ If the bolts had been shot this would never have happened,” 
said the master of the house “Perhaps in future ” 

“ But the bolts can’t be stirred, dear,” protested Myra “ I’ve 
tried myself until my poor thumbs are nearly dislocated And every 
one says that if burglars want to get m they will, even if they have 
to come down the chimney ” 

“ I think the bolts might move if they were simply oded,” 
suggested Carrados “ The level is all right, you see ” 

“ Chloe,” called out Mr Enderleigh — the kitchen door stood 
open — “is there any oil about?” 

A young girl in cap and apron — a girl of quite unusual prettiness 
— appeared at the door 

“ Oil, sir?” she repeated faintly, and she continued to look from 
one to another of them as though something was amiss 

“Yes, oil — ordinary oil — the sort you oil with, you know There 
must be some about somewhere ” 

“ Oh, yes — for the sewing machme,” she replied, and disappeared 
to return with it m a moment 

“ Now a feather ” 

The girl’s eyes shot to a bucket holding kitchen refuse that stood 
beneath the sink, then rose to the level again as she continued to 
stand there 

“ Feathers in the middle dresser drawer, Chloe,” prompted her 
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mistress tartly “ Bless me,” she confided to the others, “ the girl’s 
going dotty, I believe Over-excitement isn’t good for our poor 
sex ” 

“Now we want a chair or somethmg for the top bolt,” said 
Enderleigh 

“I thmk I can do it without, if you will allow me,” put m 
Carrados “ I fancy that I am ]ust a few mches to the good in 
that respect ” 

“ But really, Mr Carrados,” protested the lady, “ won’t you get 
It on your clothes — or somethmg?” 

“ That IS only a matter of carelessness, not vision,” rephed 
Carrados He gave the feather a dexterous turn m the neck of 
the bottle to remove the excess of oil before he withdrew it 
“ Children have the keenest sight, Mrs Enderleigh, and yet look 
how they drop the jam about*” 

“ It’s quite marvellous,” she murmured, watchmg him apply 
the oil and then work the action until the bolt slid easily 
“ Not so much as you might think,” he assured her “ Frequendy 
you are indebted to other senses when you thmk you are usmg 
your eyes, and they get all the credit Several men have told me 
that they always close then eyes when they are doing certain delicate 
adjustments ” 

“ I once knew a lady who always shut her eyes before she fired 
a gun off,” contributed Enderleigh “ Yet she was fond of shootmg, 
and often hit things ” 

“Dogs or keepers?” inquired Myra politely 
Certainly the burglary did not seem to have damped any one’s 
spirits Presendy they went out to look at the mcrimmatmg foot- 
prints — “ viewing the body,” Myra called it — ^by candlelight until 
they were tired of striking matches and the friendly darkness put 
Carrados at liberty to go down on hands and knees and touch the 
well-marked impressions with his eerily perceptive fingers in his 
own peculiar way 

“ What’s this — ^snowing?” Enderleigh had exclaimed as he opened 
the door to lead the way mto the garden A sprmkling of white 
showed on the bare earth before them 

“Goose*” retorted Myra fondly, “it’s lime, of course Old 
Benjamin— he’s a sort of local unhandyman, Mr Carrados, whom 
Guy employs one day a week to sit in the garden and smoke shag 
— ^put It on onh vesterday He said the soih was too ‘ thodden ’ 
for bulbs It’s always too somethmg for Ben ” 

“ It came m useful, all the same,” said her husband “ You see, 
the lime being crushed down m the footprints shows that they 
-were made after it was put there That’s important ” 

“ Lapworth the Sleuth had already diagnosed that, O Fountam 
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of Wisdom,” mocked his wife She leaned forward and struck 
him lightly on the arm “ You’re it* Race you to the river, Guy*” 
“ Ssh I ” warned Enderleigh with a nod towards their guest 
“ Go, children — run,” urged Carrados benignly “ I will follow 
at a pace more suited to my years ” 

“Hold up I” cried Myra, limping into a walk before they were 
fairly olf “ I forgot, my feet are as soft as mush to-day Besides, 
I oughm’t to now ” 

“ No, of course you oughtn’t to,” said Guy severely “ And 
we oughtn’t to leave Mr Carrados like that God knows what sort 
of a lunatic asylum he’ll think he’s dropped on ” 

“ Never mind I got you away Just one, Guy And don’t worry 
about him He said his ears, but he meant his eyes, of course his 
ears are sharp enough That old man wouldn’t take any harm 
if you put him down m the middle of a sawmill ” 

“Old*” exclaimed Mr Enderleigh indignandy “Great Scott* 
What next?” 

They walked back to meet the advancing Carrados, and then they 
all strolled soberly down to the extremity of the garden and stood 
contemplating the slow, muddy river before they turned back again 
“ You take Mr Carrados into the dining-room, Guy,” said Myra, 
hastening on ahead as they neared the house “ I’m going up to 
change my shoes — these are soaked ” 

“Yes, my lady, you arc pretty high up already. I’m afraid,” 
apostrophised her husband as they followed “That’s the way of 
It, Mr Carrados I shall think myself lucky if she isn’t down below 
zero before the night is out ” 

“ I’ve taken hot water up to the spare room, sir,” said Chloe, 
as they passed her in the hall 

They washed their hands leisurely and went down to the dining- 
room The maid had lit the lamp and was replenishing the fire 
Still Mrs Enderleigh did not appear A few minutes passed rather 
flatly Enderleigh made a half-hearted show of asking his guest 
if he was fond of this and that, but Carrados divined his vague 
uneasiness and soon they both frankly waited 
“ Guy,” said a queer little voice just outside the door — it had 
been left somewhat ajar — “do you mind coming here a minute?” 

Enderleigh threw a quick, inquiring look across, and the blind 
man — informed by what sense, who shall say? — nodded mute 
assent Then the door closed and Carrados slowly turned his face 
to the four points of the room 

It was perhaps five minutes later that Enderleigh returned He 
came thoughtfully across the room and stood close to his guest’s 
, chair 

“ It’s just as I was afraid,” he said, pitching his voice cautiously 
“ Myra is now at a very minus stage indeed And a curious thmg 
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—curious and trivial, and yet, I must admit, extraordmary — has 
happened to upset her It’s mixed up with one or two other matteis 
and I suppose that this burglary also— although that has nothing 
to do with It— has helped to put the emotional screw on If you 
care to hear I will tell you with pleasure, especially as you have 
seen how bright she was a few mmutes ago, but I don’t want 
to bore you ” 

“ Go on,” said Carrados “ Curious and trivial thmgs that are 
extraordmary have never bored me yet ” 

“ Well, }'ou shall judge I indicated, over at your place, that we 
are expecting our litde household to be mcrcased m the course of 
a few months Not unnaturally, Myra has to pass through a variety 
of new emotions on the subject, and she also has an unfortunate 
misgiving It happened that her father was born club-footed and 
hs father was disfigured m the same way Of course, we tell her 
that It’s all nonsense, but there is undeniably an element of heredity 
in that sort of thmg, and she knows it well enough Just now she 
IS doubly prone to take notice of any kind of suggesoon or premon- 
ition that may come along, especially on that one unlucky possibility 
You heard her say that she was gomg up to change her shoes? 
Well, this IS what has happened * she went upstairs, kicked off her 
wet shoes, and proceeded to pull on another pair They are 
shoes that she has worn quite comfortably at intervals for 
the past few weeks, but now one — the right foot— would not go on 
Thinkmg nothmg of it, she picked up a shoc-lift and tried agam 
Still It refused to accommodate, and then she went to the light and 
looked more closely It wasn’t likely to fit, Carrados, for 

the extraordmary thing is that those shoes, which she has worn 
qmte easily and natur^y a dozen tunes m the last few weeks, are 
both for the left foot I” 

There was a rattle of cups and glasses as the attractive maid 
nearly dropped the tray she was bringing m Enderleigh looked 
sharply round, but the girl kept her face averted and quickly went 
out agam 

“There’s another who’s certamly got the jumps,” said her 
master “ But about those shoes Of course it’s ridiculous, but you 
see the inference? In each forerunnmg case it was the right foot 
that was wrong, and so poor Myra is miraculously endowed with 
two left shoes at this moment as a sort of admonition that an 
ordinary right will not be needed But you don’t see anythmg 

m It, I expect?” , , , u 

“On the contrary,” replied Carrados slowly, I see so much 
in It— so many thousand possibihues, all wrong but one— Aat I 
should like to go up into a very large, perfectly bare attic, lit by 
several twenty thousand candle power arc lamps, and there 
meditate ” 
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“ And the nearest thing I can offer you,” said Endcrleigh,” is the 
coal celler It’s roomy as such places go and certainly practically 

empty now For the rest ” He found the pleasantry difficult 

to sustam 

“ So,” continued the blind man seriously, “ we must still proceed 
on direcdy material lines I should very much like to handle the 
pair of shoes that has caused the trouble Do you think Mrs 
Enderleigh would allow me?” 

“Why not?” assented the lady’s husband “I’ll go and get 
them ” 

He went, and returned almost immediately— but empty-handed 

“ She’s coming down now Much better,” he whispered m the 
voice of a conspirator “ Brmging them ” And almost at his heels 
a sobered Myra reappeared 

“ I’m a hopeless little rabbit, Mr Carrados,” she apologised 
“ Please don’t say anything nice about it, because I am ” 

“Rabbit!” ejaculated her natural protector loyally, “rabbit^ 
Why, Mr Carrados, that — that sylph has the heart of a — a — well. 
I’m not strong on the faunas, but of whatever is the antithesis 
of rabbit ” 

“ That would be a ferret, wouldn’t it?” asked Myra in her funny 
way “ What a sad flatterer you are, Guy I ” 

“ Go on,” said Guy happily “ So long as you can laugh ” 

She waved a reassuring hand to him across the room as she 
addressed their guest again 

“ Of course, I know that he has told you all about it, Mr Carra- 
dos,” she said “ Because when I taxed him he began by saymg, 
‘ I only just ’ Here is the mystery ” 

It was a pair of pretty bronze shoes, neat yet not fragile, that 
she put into the blind man’s hands He held them one by one, and 
as his long, delicately-formed fingers brushed across their surface 
the two watchers received a curious impression of seemg somethmg 
read 

I shouldn’t mind — ^I shouldn’t mind the shoes a particle,” de- 
clared Myra — she felt compelled to speak to break the almost 
hypnotic quest of those understanding hands — “ though, of course, 
they’re no earthly use But for weeks I’ve been wearing them all 
right, and now I know perfectly well that I couldn’t There’s 
something wrong with me somewhere, don’t you see?” 

“ But, dearest,” pleaded Guy soothingly, “ there’s some perfeedy 
simple explanation if only we could sec it Why, only just now 
you said that your feet were tender That’s probably it You’ve 
got them sore, and so you can’t put on the shoe If they were all 
right you’d jump into them and not notice that anythmg was the 
matter, just as you have been doing up to now ” 

“ Don’t talk tommy, Guy >” she exclaimed half wrathfully “ As 
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if I could possibly put on tivo left shoes without knowing it even 
if I could get thern on And yet,” she wailed, ” I been putting 
them on — that s the horrible thing about it ” 

Carrados had apparendy finished his scrutiny, for he was listenincr 
to this exchange m his usual benign complacency, and as he listened 
he absently rubbed his nose gently with the polished toe of a shoe 
“ Set your mmd at rest, Mrs Enderleigh,” he remarked quietly, 
as he offered her the other one “ There is nothmg wrong You 
have never worn that shoe ” 

“I have never worn it?” 

“ Neither you nor anybody else The shoe has not been worn ” 
“But look at the wear,” she persisted, displaying the scarified 
sole. “ Look at this worn lace ” 

“ The lace, yes,” he admitted, with unshaken confidence “ But 
not the shoe ” 


“ But how can you possibly know that?” 

“In exacdy the same way that I could oil the bolt— by using 
other powers than that of sight ” 

“ Do you mean ” began Enderleigh, but Carrados interrupted 

him wifh uplifted hand 

“ If I may suggest, please don’t say anything more about the 
shoes just yet At this moment Sergeant Lapworth has come to 
the door and your servant is admittmg him Let us hear what he 
has to say” 

Myra and Guy exchanged looks of bewilderment — almost of 
alarm — and then the girl’s face cleared 
“ Yes,” she exclaimed, “ I had forgotten to tell you He did 
say that he would look m again after you got back, Guy ” 

“ If you please, m’m,” said Chloe at the door, “ there’s the 
detective here agam, and he would like to see the master if it’s 


convenient ” 

“ Quite right,” replied Myra “ Show him. m here ” 

Sergeant Lapworth was a plain-clothes man of the local staff 
If he had a fault it was that of givmg the impression of knowing 
more than he would tell, a suggestion that resulted m people some- 
times findmg him less omniscient in the end than they had expected 
The Enderleighs were rather surprised at the sudden respett that 
came over him ivhen he recognised their blind visitor 

“ One or two small matters I thought I’d like to see you about, 
sir,” he said, addressing Mr Enderleigh “ Those footprints by the 
side gate I understand that no one came along that way between 
the time your gardener put the lune there yesterday and my seeing 
them this afternoon?” 

“ That IS quite right,” agreed Myra “ We allow the milkman 
to come m at the front gate and go to the side door, to save him 
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carrying his can right round the other way No one else came, 
I asked Chloe particularly ” 

“You see the point, sir?” continued the sergeant, directmg his 
voice at Mr Carrados this time “ Whoever left those footprmts 
is the man we want to put our hands on We should like him to 
account for his movements last night at all events Old Ben 
certainly never made those prints, sir Now, I wonder,” the ser- 
geant’s voice became sofdy speculative as he leisurely felt in one 
or two pockets and finally produced a neat paper template of a 
boot, “I wonder if this suggests anything to either of you?” 

Myra shook her head and passed the paper on to Enderleigh 

“ It’s a man’s boot, I suppose,” she said “ It is broader than 
a woman’s and the heel is twice as large It’s much smaller than 
any of yours, Guy ” 

“ Lord, yes,” he agreed “ I’m miles beyond that ” 

“ Perhaps,” continued Sergeant Lapworth, becoming almost 
dreamy in his quiet detachment, “ perhaps this might help you 
more if you should ever have seen the original ” It was a small 
fancy button that he mysteriously produced this time from the 
Aladdin’s cave among his garments Myra’s spirits went up 

“ What a splendid clue, Mr Lapworth' ” she exclaimed “ Where 
did you find it?” 

“ I don’t want anything said about it just yet,” he stipulated 
“ As a matter of fact I picked it up in your scullery this afternoon ” 

“It IS a boot button, I suppose?” questioned Enderleigh “It 
strikes me as rather dressy ” 

“ It IS the top of a pearl boot button undoubtedly, I should say,” 
pronounced the sergeant “ One of those metal-shanked things 
that they wire mto the boot nowadays First question is. Does it 
belong to any one of the house? I dare say you have plently of 
pairs of fancy boots and shoes in use or put by, but it isn’t a button 
that you would readily forget ” 

Myra breathlessly agreed that if she had had boot buttons like 
that she would never have forgotten it, and added that if Guy 
had appeared with them she could never have forgiven it — a soUo- 
voce effort that elicited nothing more than an anxious look from 
her husband 

“And how about the young person in the kitchen?” suggested 
Lapworth 

“ I know Chloe’s boots, and it certainly doesn’t come from there,” 
replied Chloe’s mistress “ However, you had better ask her, to 
make sure Shall I ring now?” 

“ Don’t trouble,” he replied, with a quite spontaneous glance 
towards the decanters on the table, as he returned the precious 
relic to Its hiding-place “ I can have a word with her as I go 
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out Now ^ regards the silver Your good lady said that you 
would be able to make me out a list, sir ” 

“ Of course,” assented Enderleigh, “ that’s got to be done, hasn’t 
It? And then there’ll be the insurance people And then a young 
man introducmg himself as ‘ The Press ’ I’ll tell you what, sergeant, 
this bcmg burgled isn’t such a soft thmg after all ” 

“ I don’t know, sir It strikes me that you have come off un- 
commonly easy, secmg as how thmgs were No mess, no breakages, 
no odds and ends from every room that you can’t remember until 
it’s too late to claim Just one big lot taken clean ” 

“ It would be about as much as he could take, an3rway,” said 
the owner “ I shouldn’t like to heft that case far ” He casually 
indicated the group of liquors “ What shall it be, sergeant?” 

“ I’ll leave that to you, sir,” said the sergeant modestly “ Yes, 
it would be a tidy load I don’t know that I ever remember the 
case being taken before Reckon they had a car somewhere near ” 
“ Anyway, nothing was overlooked,” said Myra “ There were 
some tankards out on the sideboard here, and three dozen spoons 

of various sizes m the drawer, and they went too I put them ” 

“You put them what?” propmted her husband, for Myra had 
stopped as though she had said her say 
“ I haven’t the faintest notion, dear,” she replied frankly “ To 
tell the truth I thmk I was half asleep Put what what?” 

“Well, I thmk I’ll be getting on along, sir,” said Lapworth, 
readmg m this a pretty obvious hmt "As soon as we hear from 
you ” 

“Nonsense,” interposed Enderleigh, rather put out at the turn, 
“ have another first,” and he refilled the not altogether mflexible 
sergeant’s glass 

There was a hesitatmg knock at the door and Chloe entered 
with a card 

“Please, m’m,” said the girl— Mrs Enderleigh happened to be 
seated nearest to her — “ there’s a gendeman would like to see the 
master for a minute ” 

“ ‘ Wich ’ — ‘ Mr William Wich,’ ” read Myra “ Isn’t there a 
Lady Wich a few houses away?” 

“ Trefusis — ^Lady Wich, madam,” volunteered Lapworth 
“ There is a Mr William, the son ” 

“ I’d better go out and see what it is,” said Enderleigh “ Probably 
only a mmute — excuse me, won’t you?” 

For so short a gap it did not seem worth while discovcnng a 
topic of conversation, and so no one broke the minute’s sdence If 
they had spoken their thoughts the exchange would have been 
somethmg after this fashion ^ 

“I wonder if Lady Wich ever mtends to call— aty knights 
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widow, I suppose Now will Mr Carrados go when the fat ser- 
geant leaves, or does he expect that we have proper supper?” 

“ Bit of a card this Mr Willie Wich from what I hear Old 
party keeps him m pretty tight by all accounts Larky, girls Damn 
fine stuff this Scotch here Wonder if it’d be all right, if he does 

give the nod again, for me to ” 

“ She must stand five feet five — possibly six At that, with the 
tread she has, she will take a 4 j 4 to 5 Yes, under any vigorous 
exercise she might reasonably split a pliant 3^4 There were 
certamly two definable personal exudations about the other shoe, 
and associable with them syrmga — that’s the girl — and cheiranthus 
— this one ” 

The door opened and Enderleigh entered, then standmg aside 
he waited for some one else 

“ Rather curious,” he announced “ Mr Wich has come to give 
us some mformation about our friend last night, so as we are all 

here My wife, Mr Wich, Mr Carrados, Sergeant Lapworth ” 

“ It’s really from my mother, you know,” said the dapper youth 
who followed the host m “She’s a frightful mvalid — heart and 
all that — so she sent me to tell you We only just heard of what 

had happened bcasdy shame ” 

“We didn’t know that you’d be interested,” ventured Myra 
graciously 

“ Eh — Oh, I mean rotten luck being burgled like that Well, 
It seems that last night the mater was having a bad turn and she 
had to get up and sit at the open window to have air That’s how 
It takes her It seems that from her bedroom wmdow one can see 
most of your garden — we live a couple of houses along Trefusis, 
you know — and as she sat there she distinctly saw some one go 
down your garden towards the river and disappear among the trees 
She says she wasn’t taking much notice of it at the time, because 
there was no reason why there should be anythmg wrong m that, 

' and It being dark she didn’t see a lot, and she was feeling pretty 
washed out as well But she did notice that it seemed to be a man 
carrying somethmg large and heavy, and when she heard of this 
she thought you’d better know ” 

“ It’s most awfully good of Lady Wich to send,” gushed Myra, 
and of you to come Wc are just celebrating the event with frugal 
hospitality Will you drink the toast ‘ Our Absent Friend ’ m 
whisky, port, or coffee, Mr Wich?” 

“ Eh? Oh, I don’t mmd The first for choice, thank you ” 

“ The river,” mused Lapworth “ That’s certainly an idea, now 
we couldn’t find any likely motor wheel-tracks down the side road 
here A boat waiting, you see What time about would this be, 
sir?” 

“ Oh, about half-past twelve, she said ” 
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“Ah^’ The sergeant continued to regard Mr Wich with an 
air or distant speculation while at the same tune his hand went 
mechamcally to his mysterious pocket “I suppose you didn’t by 
any chance happen to be m the neighbourhood yourself at about 
that hour, sir?” 

The perfect respect of the tone could not wholly disguise a certam 
significance in the question, and Willie Wich looked up to meet 
the sergeant’s eyes on level terms Enderlcigh also found something 
arresting m the sudden tension that seemed to have mvolved two 
of his guests, while Carrados continued to gaze into unseen space 
with the famt half smile of placid contemplation Myra alone 
appeared to have no mterest m the passage, and her face was turned 
away, but her lips were tight pressed to hold back a cry of generous 
warmng and her heart was thudding like an engme beat, for in 
a flash her eyes had followed Lapworth’s and m a flash had seen 
on her spruce guest’s extended foot a boot with identical pearl 
buttons, of which the upper one was missing 

The gap between the question and the answer was almost as 
long as It takes to tell of it, for with their eyes meeting Wich paused 
to consider his reply as though a thought urged caution 

“ What do you quite mean by that?” he asked guardedly “ You 
know, of course, that I live in the neighbourhood Do you mean, 
was I at home?” 

“ Not exaedy, sir,” replied the sergeant “ You might have been 
passmg this very house on your way home and thought you saw 
or heard somethmg suspicious here and come nearer to mvestigate 
Or you might have had a dog stray into this garden and come in 
to call It back, or a dozen thmgs What I should like to know is. 
Did you come mto this house or garden last mght for any purpose?” 

“ I did not,” said Wich, has face relaxmg mto somethmg like an 
amused grin “ What is more, sergeant, I have never before been 
in this house or garden m the course of my long and mdustrious 

life” ^ 

“That’s quite definite, su-,” Lapworth admitted In the cir- 
cumstances would you mind stating where you were betiveen the 
hours of eleven last night and two o’clock this mornmg?” 

To those who knew hun pretty well young Mr Wich was 
somethmg of a puzzle, and they complained that you never knew 
how he would take it and whether the fellow was quite the fool 
he sometimes seemed 

“ ‘ In the circumstances,’ sergeant, seems to imply the existence 
of certam conditions of which I have no knowledge,” he now 
replied “ Should I ever find myself in the dock of the Old Bailey, 
charged with the murder of a constable, or before^ the Surrey Petty 
Sessions accused of appsopnating Mr Enderleigh’s ancestral plate, 
either of those cventualiaes would constitute an aggregation or 
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circumstances that would enforce my acquiescence At present I 
fail to see any reason why I should render an account of my trivial 
life and movements ” 

Sergeant Lapworth took out an irreproachably white pocket 
handkerchief and wiped his face profusely 
“ Very good, sir,” he remarked with dark significance “ Should 
you have any objection to my comparing this form ” — ^here the 
sergeant dramatically produced his first exhibit — “ with the boots 
you are now wearing?” 

“Not the least,” replied the buoyant young man, raising his 
right foot to facilitate the operation, “ though I must protest against 
the attention thus gratuitously directed to my very unprepossessing 
footwear Anything to assist the legitimate ends of justice But 
not,” he added severely, “ of mere vulgar curiosity ” 

Without deigning to reply. Sergeant Lapworth went down on 
one knee and from that position fitted the paper impression agamst 
the proffered boot It was at once plain to every one that the two 
oudincs coincided perfectly But an even more significant piece of 
evidence was to emerge, for as the sergeant performed this office 
he slyly inserted a nail in the angle of the instep and an appreciable 
sprinkling of white peppered soil fell down into his hand 
“ I must call your attention, sir, to the fact that this earth from 
your boot appears to correspond with the soil of the garden here ” 
“I say!” exclaimed Mr Wich aghast, “lam sorry, Mrs Ender- 
leigh — ^bringing stuff like that into your pretty room • ” Then with 
a bright look of toleration, “ But I expect you know what servants 
are • ” 

“ Lastly,” said Sergeant Lapworth with admirable composure in 
spite of a rather flushed complexion, “ I shall be glad if you will 
look at this button which corresponds exactly with those on your 
boot, where one is missing ” 

“ Thank you,” replied young Mr Wich, passing it back again, 
“ It’s very good of you to have kept it for me, but it’s really no 
use It isn’t a button you sew on, but one of those metal-shanked 
affairs and the shank is broken ” 

“ Then I understand, sir, that you decline to assist us with any 
information?” 

“ Oh, no, you don’t, sergeant — not if you understand the common 
or vernacular tongue, that is,” retorted his antagonist “ So far, 
what I have declined is to give an account of my movements on 
the strength of an old button hypothetically lost at some time from 
my boot and a little piece of paper traced to measure It may 
be the law that I have to if any one shows me those I must look 
that up But you may remember that the only reason for my being 
here was to bring you information ” 

“ Oh, yes,” exclaimed Myra, completely won over by the sus- 
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pect’s ready nonchalance, “ we are all sure that Mr Wich is quite 
all right, Sergeant Lapworth Aren’t we, Guy?” 

Mrs Enderlcigh,” put in Wich, gazing at her with melancholy 
admiration, “ before I go I must unburden my mmd, and I’m 
afraid you may thmk very poorly of me in consequence I did not 
purloin your silver and I have not the faintest idea who did 
Good-bye ” 

“Must you really go?” she asked “Please be sure and thank 
Lady Wich from me, won’t you? And any Thursday ” 

“ If you would be so kmd as to help a blind man to his car, Mr 
Wich,” mterposed Carrados, and Enderleigh found his own 
proffered services quietly brushed aside 

“ You don’t say you are 1 ” cxclauncd Wich “ I never tumbled 
to It And that’s your litde jigger waiting then? I’m looking 
forward to something on four wheels myself, but so far I have to be 
content with two ” 

“ It’s hardly worth while offering you a lift,” said Carrados, when 
they were in the road, “but if you don’t mind I should like to 
walk with you as far as your gate ” 

“ Right-o,” said Mr Wich, wondering who this queer customer 
who had made up to him might be “Lovely night, isn’t it? 
What about your car?” 

“ It will follow presendy, my driver understands I have been 
trying to thmk where we have met before Are you by any chance 
the Wich who made forty-nine for The Rest against Lord’s Schools 
five years ago?” 

“ Oh, I say f ” exclaimed his companion, becommg quite boyishly 
shy at the reference to this exploit “ You don’t mean to say that 
you remember that? Were you at Lord’s?,” 

“ Yes I am found of the minor fixtures; I can hear more play 
in them than often comes out in first-class matches We did not 
speak, but you passed, and I thought I recognised your step agam 
A Winchester fellow was commentmg on the game for me You 
were given run out ” 

“ You must simply be a walking Wisden, sir,” said Wich, brim- 
ming with admiration And then with a curious intonation m hia 
voice he added, “But why ‘given’?” 

“ I remember some reference to it Were you out?” 

“ As a matter of fact I was not,” he admitted 

“ I don’t think you made any fuss about it — quarrelled with the 
umpire or groused about the pavilion? 

“ Well, should I be likely? It was cricket ” 

“Yes And now about this busmess?” 

They had reached the gate of Trefusis, but the young man made 
no movement towards it, and presendy they fell to walking slowlj 
on again 
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“ That isn’t so easy Not by a long, long way I was taken by 
surprise, I must admit, I hadn’t a nouon that there’d be any trace 
0£ course it would have been simple enough to tell the sergeant 
how It came about, if that was all ” 

“You mean the lady m the case, or shall we say the girl m 
the shoes'”’ 

“ Pardy, and then there is my mother. She would certainly have 
a heart attack if she found Aat William had been taking her 
neighbour’s hand-maiden out to midnight carnivals and other forms 
of penance ” 

“Is that quite — cricket?’’ 

“ Not absolutely M C C , perhaps, but it isn’t to be mferrcd that 
I had the inkhngest of who she was at first And Chloe really is 
an awfully pretty girl, you know What has she let out?” 

“ Nothmg at all, so far as I am aware ” 

“Then how on earth do you come to know of her — and the 
shoes?” 

“ Very much, I suppose, in the same way that Sergeant Lapworth 
has come to know of you and die boot— because the traces arc so 
obvious ” 

“ I must say I thmk Chloe was a bit of a mutt to walk on the 
bed and then leave a button somewhere about She might have 
learned better than that from the pictures surely ” 

“ Chloe naturally had not foreseen that the escapade would 
coincide with a burglary But I would not be too ready to blame 
her, my young friend,” advised Carrados dryly “ The most 
disastrous blunder of all was made by some one else ” 

“That’s a straight one,” said Mr Wich “What did I do?” 
“Suppose you tell me about it?” suggested Mr Carrados 
“ Under the seal of confidence ” 

“ I don’t mind I was going to see a lawyer first thing to-morrow 
to find out what I’d better do to circumvent the forces of law and 
order Perhaps you could advise me?” 

“ Perhaps I could,” admitted Carrados “ At all events I will ” 
“There really isn’t very much to tell,” said young Mr Wich 
pensively “ I happened to be on the river alone a few months ago 
when I noticed a dazzling creature watching my feeble efforts from 
the bank To have a nearer look I landed and asked her if she 
was not, excuse me, Miss Predergast? She said no, but, how 
curious, she had been almost sure that I was a certain Mr Johnson 
This constitutmg a deputy mtroduction on established Imes I 
prevailed upon the bright vision to go for a short cruise and even 
to accept some slight refreshment of a light and portable nature 
“ Under the auspices of the gods the idyll proceeded with exem- 
plary propriety to run its normal course So far as I was concerned 
the chief attraction was the extreme likelihood of detection and 
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the certainty that every one concerned would impute the very worst 
motives to my conduct when they did find out 
“ On our usual ‘ evening ’ last week I was indulgmg the delight- 
ful being's passion for a harmless beverage known as Tango Teaser 
when she espied a handbill announcmg a cheap fancy dance at 
one of the public halls a few miles away and ardessly exclaimed 
“ ‘ I should love to go to one of those ’ 

“ Of course there was only one humanly possible reply to a 
heart-cry hke that, and I gallandy made it 

And I should love to take you Why not?’ 

“ To this she said that it was absolutely impossible and we fell 
to makmg the arrangements She was to creep out quietly by a 
side door after the others had gone to bed, lock the door after 
her and bring the key, and meet me at our usual trystmg place — 
a spot a few hundred yards from our respective abodes I would be 
there with my iron steed, and on the pillion thereof would whirl 
her into fairyland 

“ Everything went off as per schedule The only contretemps was 
that Chloe — have I mentioned that the herome was Chloe, by the 
way? — ^ripped one of her shoes across and thus passed automatically 
into the retired list I confess that I was surprised at the conster- 
nation the mishap occasioned the sweet chit, and then she told me 
Ashamed at the deficiency of her own pedal outfit she had surrep- 
titiously ‘ borrowed ’ a pair belonging to her mistress Detection 
would now mevitably follow, disgrace, possibly dismissal Sighs, 
tears — ^heavens! — ^reproaches Agam I did the msane chivalrous 
thing and swore to replace the shoe withm twelve hours or perish 
“ The rest is obvious Chloe knew where they had been bought 

a shop m Oxford Street — and I was to hie me off at dawn and 

duplicate them As there would be the busmess of giving the shoes 
the necessary ‘ wear ’ it would be simpler to keep only one, and this 
I was to put into a clump of ivy on the garden side wall But when 
It came to parting a difficulty arose, it was essential for me to have 
the split shoe as a pattern, I could not allow the fair penitent to walk 
stocking-footed along the stony road, and it wasn’t wise to risk 
being seen together any nearer our houses The simple way out 
was for me to lend her one of imne, and this I recovered from 
the ivy bush when I put the other one in And there, Mr Carrados, 
you have the whole egg in a nutshell ” 

“Everything went off all right then?” mquired Carrados 
maliciously 

“Like a clock I obtained the exact thing m the exact size, 
scrubbed it down to the exact appearance of the other and put m 
the old lace The superfluous shoe was flung over mto an orchard 
somewhere Isleworth way There was nothing much in all that. 
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But now you see why it was impossible to satisfy Sergeant Lap- 
worth’s inopportune curiosity ” 

“You may perhaps find it difficult to satisfy one or two other 
people as well Did Chloe say anything when she let you in just 
now?” 

“ Why, yes, it struck me as ungracious at the time The angel 
looked at me very weirdly and just said ‘ Idiot ! ’ I thought she 
must be overwrought ” 

“ I thmk It very likely I told you that there had been other 
blunders besides Chloe’s What she wished to indicate by a single 
appropriate word, my budding Lothario, was that you had thrown 
away the wrong shoe, with the consequence that Mrs Enderleigh 
IS now on the verge of hysterics at an apparent miracle ” 

“No I” exclaimed Wich incredulously, “I could not And yet, 
surely Oh, good Lord, I did* I kept them to make a pair 
— the new one and the other, instead of Well, I am a prize 
fathead! What will happen now?” 

“ What? Why the extreme probability that you have had your 
trouble for nothing and that Chloe will be sacked after all ” 

“ Oh, I don’t thmk that — not after seeing Mrs Enderleigh You 
and Chloe both misjudge her strangely She seems the j oiliest sort 
of girl to me I bet she’ll understand ” 

“ I’ll bet she will,” assented Carrados grimly “ And when she 
understands that her pretty servant has been wearing her things, 
sneakmg out at nights (to say nothing about giving burglars the 
chance of sneaking in) to foot it at dance-halls with the young 
spark from next-door-but-one, you may not find her quite so 
sympathetic as she was half an hour ago If she doesn’t take the 
opportunity of calling upon Lady Wich about it I’m badly out ” 

“ It’s a mug’s business,” said Mr Wich with a qualmish note in 
his voice “ What had I better do?” 

“ What you had better do is to leave it in my hands and agree 
to my condition ” 

‘ ‘ What condition ? ’ ’ 

“That you never go gallivanting with Chloe again You both 
‘ don’t mean anythmg,’ but suppose you did happen to get the 
girl discharged with a very dubious character? Should you see any 
alternative to behaving either as a fool or a knave to put it right?” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Mr Wich, easing the collar against his 
neck, “ that’s heart-to-heart stuff Well, if you can bring it off 
I’m good for my part Chloe certainly is a dazzling thing, but, 
strictly between ourselves, her mind is little more than an assortment 
of obsolete film captions ” 

When Mr Enderleigh returned from business the next day Myra 
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greeted him with a subdued note It was plam that the excitement 
had quite worn oflF 

“ If Mr Carrados is really going to be useful to you, Guy, of 
course I shall do my best to amuse him But I wonder all the same 
if he IS going to make a practice of droppmg in every evenmg ” 

“ How so?” demanded Guy 

“ He rang me up this afternoon and hoped that we should both 
be in later as he would like to call I had to say we should be 
charmed 

“ Just as well you did, my lady,” remarked Guy “ Do you know 
that quite important people have a most extraordinary opinion o£ 
the man, and I am told that Scotland Yard will do anythmg to 
oblige him That’s what I’ve come across to-day ” 

“ My gracious'” said Myra, deeply impressed, “ it’s just as well 
I fawned Talking about police, I met Sergeant Lapworth in the 
road this morning and he seemed very odd He said they had 
received instructions to go slow in takmg any steps ” 

“ That ought to suit them down to the ground,” suggested Guy 
pessimistically “ We don’t look like seemg any of our plate again, 
old girl ” 

“ I don’t know, Guy It struck me that Sergeant Lapworth knew 
more than he would tell He said that they expected developments ” 
“ It used to be ‘ were mvestigatmg a clue,”’ said the unimpressed 
gentleman 

Mrs Enderleigh had named nme o’clock as a convenient hour 
and with the busy man’s punctuality nine o’clock found Mr Carra- 
dos walking up the Homecroft garden path Looking out, the 
lady of the house felt a pleasant access of importance, ansmg from 
the notable proportions of the car waiting at her gate 

“How nice of you to come again'” she exclaimed playfully 
“After the alarms and excursions of yesterday I hardly dared to 
hope It ” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied prosaically, “your husband and I have 
some small business details to discuss ” 

“ Of course,” she assented quickly “ I am going to leave you 
at It ” 

“ But first,” he continued, “ I have a bargain to offer you 
“Offer me? How excitmg' Whatever can it be?” 

“You really want to get your silver back agam?” 

“ Why, naturally Guy tells me that we shall only receive about 
half die value the way our policy goes — isn’t it, Guy?” 

“ I’m afraid it is,” admitted her husband 
“ And that’s only money To both of us many of the things are 

priceless 

“While you have no particular affection for that odd pair of 
shoes?” 
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“Shoes? Oh, those^ How ndiculous, Mr Carrados' You arc 
not coming like an up-to-date genie to offer silver plates for old 
shoes, are you?” 

“You have guessed But there’s always a catch about these 
attractive bargams, you remember If you agree to let the shoes 
go, everything connected with them goes also You have no 
curiosity, make no mquiries, entertain no suspicions it is to be as 
though they and all that appertains to them had never been ” 

“I wonder if I understand?” mused Myra with a sharp little 
look in his direction 

“ I think you do,” replied Carrados “ You are — ^forgive the 
homely phrase — no fool, Mrs Enderleigh If you do not quite under- 
stand yet It’s only because you have not had time to think about it. 
You soon would ” 

“ But do you mean that you actually know now where the silver 
is?” demanded Enderleigh 

“ All right. I’ll take it,” said Myra, with a very sporting air. 

“ I know where the silver is,” Carrados admitted 
“ Where?” exclaimed two simultaneous voices 
“ When you went off a few days ago, you expressed a wish as tc 
where it might be, Mr Enderleigh, didn’t you?” 

“ What was that?” asked Myra, from whose mind the malediction 
had apparendy faded Her husband, on the contrary, remembered 
very well and he coloured at the recollection 
“ I am sorry to be remmded of that,” he said moodily ■“ Some- 
thing happened to put me out, Myra, and in a moment of irritation, 
without meaning it, I said that I wished the stuff at the bottom of 
the river That’s all ” 

" Yes , that’s the way with you impulsive people, as we genu are 
always finding You want a thmg and then discover that you 
don’t Well, my friend, you have got your wish, willy-nilly The 
stuff IS at the bottom of the river ” 

“ What a lark I ” exclaimed the lady 

“The burglars dropped it or hid it there?” said her husband 
keenly mtrigucd “ How on earth did you find that out?” 

“ The burglars had nothmg to do with it, because there was no 
burglar — no burglary,” was the reply 
“ Oh, but I say I Besides, it’s gone No, Mr Carrados I And 
then the side door key, you know ” 

“Hush!” said Carrados mysteriously “That doesn’t count 
The side door key went, accordmg to our bargain, with the shoes ” 
“ Very well,” acquiesced Myra, with something very like a giggle, 
“ but if there was no burglar how did the silver get into the river?” 

“ How?” Carrados raised an accusing finger and slowly brought 
It dead level on his hostess “ How? Behold the culprit! You, my 
dear lady, threw it there 1” 
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Moved by a common impulse Guy and Myra came slowly to 
their feet Looking at Max Carrados’s quiedy smiling face it seemed 
imposible to believe that he— to doubt that he— to know what to 
thmk 

“ I — threw — ^it — ^thcrc?” articulated Myra queerly 

“ You deliberately cast the ‘ damned stuff ’ m !^smg at the dead 
of night, without staying to put on slippers or to cover those 
inadequate garments that are no longer the prerogative of my sex, 
you crept down, carefully replaced the sdver lying about, took 
up the burden, let yourself out by the french wmdow in the drawing- 
room, crossed the lawn, reach^ the silent river, and with a sigh 
of relief at accomplishing so meritorious a task, tipped the whole 
bag of tricks into the water All in a profound sleep, of course By 
the way, I hope your feet arc better to-day?” 

Myra sat down agam with a strange look in her eyes 

“ But I could not — I could not even move the box,” she whispered 

“ Not when you arc awake,” he replied, becommg grave agam 
“And do you know why that is? It is because you know that 
you cannot, and so, your slavish body assenting, you really cannot 
But in your sleep you do not know it, your unbound mmd admits 
no limits, and so ” 

“ Do you know,” interposed Enderleigh sagely, “ I’ve heard 
something like that several tunes lately I suppose there may be 
something m it after all ” 

“ Anjavay,” said Mr Carrados, “ there is one thuig you can con- 
gratulate yourself on A wife who carries out her husband’s 
slightest wish even in her sleep is a woman m a thousand ” 
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I F you meet a member o£ that select club, “ The Twelve True 
Fishermen,” entering the Vernon Hotel for the annual club 
dinner, you will observe, as he takes off his overcoat, that his 
evening coat is green and not black If (supposing that you have the 
star-defying audacity to address such a being) you ask him why, he 
will probably answer that he does it to avoid being mistaken for a 
waiter You will then retire crushed But you will leave behind 
you a mystery as yet unsolved and a tale worth telling 
If (to pursue the same vem of improbable conjecture) you were 
to meet a mild, hard-working little priest, named Father Brown, and 
were to ask him what he thought was the most singular luck of his 
life, he would probably reply that upon the whole his best stroke 
was at the Vernon Hotel where he had averted a crime and, perhaps, 
saved a soul, merely by listening to a few footsteps in a passage 
He IS perhaps a litde proud of this wild and wonderful guess of his, 
and It is possible that he might refer to it But since it is immeasur- 
ably unlikely that you will ever rise high enough in the social world 
to find ” The Twelve True Fishermen,” or that you will ever sink 
low enough among slums and criminals to find Father Brown, I fear 
you will never hear the story at all unless you hear it from me 
The Vernon Hotel at which The Twelve True Fishermen held 
their annual dinners was an institution such as can only exist m an 
oligarchical society which has almost gone mad on good manners 
It was that topsy-turvy product — an ” exclusive ” commercial enter- 
prise That IS, It was a thing which paid not by attractmg people, 
but actually by turning people away In the heart of a plutocracy 
tradesmen become cunning enough to be more fastidious than their 
customers They positively create difficulties so that their wealthy 
and weary clients may spend money and diplomacy in overcoming 
them If there were a fashionable hotel m London which no man 
could enter who was under six foot, society would meekly make up 
parties of six-foot men to dine m it If there were an expensive 
restaurant which by a mere caprice of its proprietor was only open 
on Thursday afternoon, it would be crowded on Thursday affer- 
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jiTOn The Vernon Hotel stood, as if by accident, m the corner 
of a square in Belgravia It was a small hotel, and a very incon- 
venient one But its very inconveniences were considered as walls 
protecting a particular class One mconvenience, m particular, was 
held to be of vital importance the fact that practically only twenty- 
four people could dine m the place at once The only big dinner 
table was the celebrated terrace table, which stood open to the air on 
a sort of veranda overlookmg one of the most exquisite old gardens 
in London Thus it happened that even the twenty-four seats at this 
table could only be enjoyed m warm weather, and this makmg the 
enjoyment yet more diiScult made it yet more desired The existmg 
owner of the hotel was a Jew named Lever, and he made nearly a 
million out of it, by making it difficult to get into Of course he 
combmed with this limitation m the scope of his enterprise the most 
careful polish m its performance The wines and cooking were 
really as good as any m Europe, and the demeanour of the attend- 
ants exactly mirrored the fixed mood of the English upper class The 
proprietor knew all his waiters like the fingers on his hand, there 
were only fifteen of them all told It was much easier to become a 
Member of Parliament than to become a waiter m that hotel Each 
waiter was trained m terrible sdence and smoothness, as if he were 
'a gendeman’s servant And, indeed, there was generally at least 
one waiter to every gentleman who dined 

The club of The Twelve True Fishermen would not have con- 
sented to dme anywhere but m such a place, for it insisted on a 
luxurious privacy, and would have been quite upset by the mere 
thought that any other club was even dinmg in the same buildmg 
On &e occasion of their annual dinner the Fishermen were in the 
habit of exposmg all then: treasures, as if they were m a private 
house, especially the celebrated set of fish knives and forks w’hich 
were, as it were, the msignia of the society, each being exquisitely 
wrought m silver m the form of a fish, and each loaded at the hilt 
\vith one large pearl These ivere always laid out for the fish course, 
and fish course was always the most magnificent m that magnificent 
repast The society had a vast number of ceremonies and observ- 
ances, but It had no history and no object, that was where it w'as so 
\ery aristocratic You did not have to be anything m order to be 
one of the Twelve Fishers; unless you %vere already a certain sort 
of person, you never even heard of them It had been in existence 
nvelve years Its president was Mr Audley Its vice-president was 
the Duke of Chester 

If I have in any degree conveyed the atmosphere of this appalhng 
hotel, the reader may feel a natural wonder as to how I came to 
know any&ing about it, and may even speculate as to how so 
ordmary a person as my friend Father Brown came to find himself 
in that golden galley. As far as that is concerned, my story is 
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Simple, or even vulgar There is m the world a very aged rioter and 
demagogue who breaks into the most refined retreats with the dread- 
ful information that all men are brothers, and wherever this leveller 
went on his pale horse it was Father Brown’s trade to follow One 
of the waiters, an Itahan, had been struck down with a paralytic 
stroke that afternoon, and his Jewish employer, marvellmg mddly 
at such superstitions, had consented to send for the nearest Popish 
priest With what the waiter confessed to Father Brown we are not 
concerned, for the excellent reason that the cleric kept it to him- 
self, but apparendy it involved him m writmg out a note or state- 
ment for the conveymg of some message or the wntmg of some 
wrong. Father Brown, therefore, with a meek impudence which he 
would have shown equally m Buckmgham Palace, asked to be pro- 
vided with a room and writmg materials Mr Lever was torn m 
two He was a kmd man, and had also that bad imitation of kind- 
ness, the dislike of any difficulty or scene At the same time the 
presence of one unusual stranger m his hotel that cvenmg was like 
a speck of dirt on somethmg just cleaned There was never any 
borderland or ante-room m the Vernon Hotel, no people waitmg in 
the hall, no customers commg m on chance There were fifteen 
waiters There were twelve guests It would be as stardmg to find 
a new guest in the hotel that night as to find a new brother takmg 
breakfast or tea m one’s own family Moreover, the priest’s appear- 
ance was second rate and his clothes muddy, a mere glimpse of him 
afar off might precipitate a crisis in the club Mr Lever at last hit on 
a plan to cover, since he might not obliterate, the disgrace When 
you enter (as you never will) the Vernon Hotel, you pass down a 
short passage decorated with a few dmgy but important pictures, 
and come to the main vestibule and lounge which opens on your 
right mto passages leadmg to the public rooms, and on your left to a 
sumlar passage pomtmg to the kitchens and offices of the hotel Im- 
mediately on your left hand is the corner of a glass office, which 
abuts upon the lounge — a house within a house, so to speak, hke 
the old hotel bar which probably once occupied its place 
In the office sat the representative of the proprietor (nobody m this 
place ever appeared in person if he could help it), and just beyond 
the office, on the way to the servants’ quarters, was the gendemen’s 
cloak room, the last boundary of the gendemen’s domam But 
between the office and the cloak room was a small private room 
without other oudet, sometimes used by the proprietor for delicate 
and important matters, such as Icndmg a duke a thousand pounds 
or dcclming to lend him sixpence It is a mark of the magnificent 
tolerance of Mr Lever that he permitted this holy place to be for 
about half an hour profaned by a mere priest, scribbling away on a 
piece of paper The story which Father Brown was writing down 
was very likely a much better story than this one, only it will never 
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known I can merely state that it was very nearly as long, and 
that the last two or three pharagraphs of it were the least exciting 
and absorbing * 

For It was by the time that he had reached these that the priest 
began a little to allow his thoughts to wander and his animal senses 
which w'ere commonly keen, to awaken The time of darkness and 
dinner was drawing on, his own forgotten litde room was without 
a light, and perhaps the gathering gloom, as occasionally happens, 
sharpened the sense of sound As Father Brown wrote the last and 
least essential part of his document, he caught himself writing to the 
rhythm of a recurrent noise outside, just as one sometimes thinks to 
the tune of a railway tram When he became conscious of the thing 
he found what it was only the ordinary patter of feet passing the 
door, which in an hotel was no very unlikely matter Nevertheless, 
he stared at the darkened ceiling, and listened to the sound After 
he had listened for a few seconds dreamily, he got to his feet and 
listened intently, with his head a litde on one side Then he sat 
down again and buried his brow in his hands, now not merely 
listenmg, but listening and thmking also 

The footsteps outside at any given moment were such as one 
might hear in any hotel, and yet, taken as a whole, there was 
somethmg very strange about them There were no other footsteps 
It was always a very silent house, for the few familiar guests went 
at once to their own apartments, and the well-tramed waiters were 
told to be almost invisible until they were wanted One could not 
conceive any place where there was less reason to apprehend any- 
thing irregular But these footsteps were so odd that one could not 
decide to call them regular or irregular Father Brown followed 
them ivith his finger on the edge of the table, like a man trymg to 
learn a tunc on the piano 

First, there came a long rush of rapid litde steps, such as a light 
man might make m winning a walkmg race At a certam point they 
stopped and changed to a sort of slow, swinging s^p, numbering 
not a quarter of the steps, but occupymg about the same time The 
moment Ae last echoing stamp had died away, would come again 
the run or ripple of light, hurrying feet, and then agam the thud 
of the heavier walkmg It was certainly the same pair of boots, 
partly because (as has been said) there were no other boots about, 
and pardy because they had a small but unmistakable creak m 
them Father Brown had the kmd of head that cannot help asking 
questions, and on this apparently trivial question his head almost 
split He had seen men run m order to jump He had seen inen 
run in order to slide But why on earth should a man run m order 
to walk? Or, agam, why should he walk m order to run? Yet no 
other description would cover the antics of this invisible pa^ of 
legs The man was cither walkmg very fast down one half of the 
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corridor in order to walk very slowly down the other half, or he was 
walking very slowly at one end to have the rapture of walking fast 
at the other Neither suggestion seemed to make much sense His 
brain was growing darker and darker, like his room 

Yet, as he began to think steadily, the very blackness of his cell 
seemed to make his thoughts more vivid, he began to see as in a kind 
of vision the fantastic feet capering along the corridor in unnatural 
or symbolic attitudes Was it a heathen religious dance? Or some 
enurely new kind of scientific exercise? Father Brown began to ask 
himself with more exactness what the steps suggested Taking the 
slow step first it certainly was not the step of the proprietor Men 
of his type walk with a rapid waddle, or diey sit still It could not 
be any servant or messenger waitmg for directions It did not sound 
like It The poorer orders (in an oligarchy) sometimes lurch about 
when they are slightly drunk, but generally, and especially m such 
gorgeous scenes, they stand or sit in constramed attitudes No, that 
heavy yet springy step, with a kind of careless emphasis, not 
especially noisy, yet not carmg what noise it made, belonged to 
only one of the animals of this earth It was a gendeman of western 
Europe, and probably one who had never worked for his living 

Just as he came to this solid certainty, the step changed to the 
quicker one, and ran past the door as feverishly as a rat The 
listener remarked that though this step was much swifter it was also 
much more noiseless, almost as if the man were walking on tiptoe 
Yet It was not associated in his mind with secrecy, but with some- 
thmg else — something that he could not remember He was mad- 
dened by one of those half-memories that make a man feel half- 
witted Surely he had heard that strange, swift walkmg somewhere 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet with a new idea in his head, and 
walked to the door His room had no direct outlet on the passage, 
but let on one side into the glass office, and on the other into the 
cloak room beyond He tried the door into the office, and found it 
locked Then he looked at the window, now a square pane full of 
purple cloud cleft by livid sunset, and for an instant he smelt evil 
as a dog smells rats 

The rational part of him (whether the wiser or not) regained its 
supremacy He remembered that the proprietor had told him that he 
would lock the door, and would come later to release him He told 
himself that twenty things he had not thought of might explain the 
eccentric sounds outside, he reminded himself that there was ]ust 
enough light left to finish his own proper work Bringing his paper 
to the window so as to catch the last stormy cvenmg light, he 
resolutely plunged once more mto the almost completed record He 
had written for about twenty minutes, bending closer and closer 
to his paper in the lessening light, then suddenly he sat upright He 
had heard the strange feet once more 
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This tune they had a third oddity Previously the unknown man 
had walked, with levity indeed and lightnmg quickness, but he had 
walked This time he ran One could hear the swift, soft, boundmg 
steps commg along the corridor, like the pads of a fleemg and 
leaping panther Whoever was commg was a very strong, active 
man, in still yet tearing excitement Yet, when the sound had swept 
up to the oflScc like a sort of whispering whirhvind, it suddenly 
changed agam to the odd slow, swaggermg stamp 

Father Brown flung down his paper, and, knowing the office door 
to be locked, went at once mto the cloak room on the other side The 
attendant of this place was temporarily absent, probably because the 
only guests were at dinner, and his office was a sinecure After 
gropmg through a grey forest of overcoats, he found that the dim 
cloak room opened on the lighted corridor m the form of a sort of 
counter or half-door, like most of the counters across which we 
ha\e all handed umbrellas and received tickets There was a light 
immediately above the senu-circular arch of this openmg It threw 
litde illummation on Father Brown himself, who seemed a mere 
dark outlme against the dim sunset window behind him But it 
threw an almost theatrical light on the man who stood outside the 
cloak room m the corridor 

He was an elegant man m very plam evenmg dress, tall, but with 
an air of not takmg up much room, one felt that he could have 
slid Idee a shadow where many smaller men would have been 
obvious and obstructive His face, now flung back in the lamplight, 
was swarthy and vivacious, the face of a foreigner His figure was 
good, his manners good humoured and confident, a critic could 
only say that his black coat was a shade below his figure and 
manners, and even bulged and bagged m an odd way The moment 
he caught sight of Brown’s black silhouette agamst the sunset, he 
tossed down a scrap of paper with a number and called out with 
amiable authority “ I want my hat and coat, please, I find I have 
to go away at once ” 

Father Brown took the paper without a word, and obediendy 
went to look for Ae coat, it was not the first menial work he had 
done in his life He brought it and laid it on the counter, mean- 
while, the strange gentleman who had been feelmg m his waistcoat 
pocket, said laughmg “ I haven’t got any silver, you can keep this ” 
And he threw down half a sovereign, and caught up his coat 

Father Brown’s figure remamed quite dark and still, but m that 
instant he had lost his head His head was always most valuable 
when he had lost it In such moments he put two and two together 
and made four million Often the Catholic Church (which is 
wedded to common sense) did not approve of it Often he did not 
approve of it himself But it was real inspiration— important at 
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rare cnses — ^when whosoever shall lose his head the same shall save 
It 

“I dimk, sir,” he said civilly, “that you have some silver in 
your pocket ” 

The tall gendeman stared “ Hang it,” he cried, “ I£ I give you 
gold, why should you complain?” 

“ Because silver is sometimes more valuable than gold,” said the 
priest mildly, “ that is, m large quantities ” 

The stranger looked at him curiously Then he looked still more 
curiously up the passage towards the mam entrance Then he looked 
back at Brown agam, and then he looked very carefully at the 
wmdow beyond Brown’s head, still colourd with the after-glow of 
the storm Then he seemed to make up his mind He put one 
hand on the counter, vaulted over as easily as an acrobat and 
towered above the priest, putting one tremendous hand upon his 
collar 

“Stand stdl,” he said, in a hacking whisper “I don’t want to 
threaten you, but ” 

“ I do want to threaten you,” said Father Brown, in a voice like 
a rolling drum, “ I want to threaten you with the worm that dieth 
not, and the fire that is not quenched ” 

“ You’re a rum sort of cloak room clerk,” said the other 

“ I am a priest, Monsieur Flambeau,” said Brown, “ and I am 
ready to hear your confession ” 

The other stood gasping for a few moments, and then staggered 
back mto a chair 

The first two courses of the dinner of the Twelve True Fisher- 
men had proceeded with placid success I do not possess a copy of 
the menu; and if I did it would not convey anything to anybody 
It was written in a sort of super-French employed by cooks, but 
quite unintelligible to Frenchmen There was a tradition in the 
club that the /lors d’oeuvres should be various and manifold to the 
point of madness They were taken seriously because they were 
avowedly useless extras, like the whole dmner and the whole club 
There was also a tradition that the soup course should be light and 
unpretending — a sort of simple and austere vigil for the feast of 
fish that was to come The talk was that strange, slight talk which 
governs the British Empire, which governs it m secret, and yet would 
scarcely enlighten an ordinary Englishman even if he could over- 
hear It Cabinet Ministers on both sides were alluded to by their 
Christian names with a sort of bored benignity The Eadical 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom the whole Tory party was 
supposed to be cursmg for his extortions, was praised for his rmnor 
poetry, or his saddle m the hunting field The Tory leader, whom all 
Liberals were supposed to hate as a tyrant, was discussed and. 
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on the whole, praised— as a Liberal It seemed somehow that 
pohticians were very important And yet, anything seemed im- 
portant about them except their politics Mr Audley, the chairman, - 
was an amiable, elderly man who still wore Gladstone collars, he was 
a kind ot symbol of all that phantasmal and yet fixed society He 
had never done anything— not even anvthmg wrong He was not 
fast, he was not cv en particularly rich He was simply m the thing, 
and there was an end of it No party could ignore him, and if he 
had wished to be in the Cabinet he ccrtamly would have been put 
there The Duke of Chester, the vice-president, was a young and 
rising pohtician That is to say, he was a pleasant youth, with flat, 
fair hair and a freckled face, with moderate mtelligcnce and 
enormous estates In public his appearances were always successful 
and his principle was simple enough When he bought of a joke he 
made it, and was called brilliant When he could not think of a 


)oke he said this was no time for trifling, and w'as called able In 
pnvate, m a club of his own class, he svas simply quite pleasantly 
frank and sillv, like a schoolboy Mr Audley, never having been 
in politics, treated them a little more seriously Sometimes he even 
embarrass^ the company bv phrases suggesang that there was some 
difference between a Liberal and a Conservative He himself was 


a Conservative, even m pnvate life He had a roll of grey hair 
over the back of his collar, like certain oid-fashioncd statesmen, and 
seen from behind he looked like the man the empire wants Seen 
from the front he looked like a mild, self-mdulgent bachelor, with 
rooms in the Albany — ^which he was 
As has been remarked, there were twenty-four seats at the terrace 
table, and only twelve members of the club Thus they could occupy 
the terrace in the most luxurious style of all, being ranged along 
the inner side of the table, with no one opposite, commandmg an 
uninterrupted view of the garden, the colours of which were still 
vivid, though evening was closmg in somewhat luridly for the time ^ 
of year The chairman sat m the centre of the line, and the vice- 
president at the nght-hand end of it When the twelve guests first 
trooped" into their scats it was the custom (for some unknown 
reason) for all the fifteen waiters to stand lining the walls like troops 
presenting arms to the king, while the fat proprietor stood and 
bowed to the club with radiant surprise, as if he had never heard of 
them before But before the first clmk of knife and fork this army 
of retamers had vanished, only the one or two required to collect 
and distribute the plates darung about m deathly silence Mr 
Lever, the proprietor, of course had disappeared m convulsions of 
courtesy long before It would be exaggerauve, mdeed irrelevant, 
to say that he ever positively appeared agam But when the im- 
portant course, the fish course, was being brought on, there was— 
how shall I put it?— a vivid shadow, a projection of his personahty, 
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which told that he was hovering near The sacred fish course con- 
sisted (to the eyes of the vulgur) in a sort of monstrous puddmg, 
about the size and shape of a wedding cake, in which some con- 
siderable number of interesting fishes had finally lost the shapes 
which God had given them The Twelve True Fishermen took 
up their celebrated knives and fish forks, and approached it as 
gravely as if every inch of the pudding cost as much as the silver 
fork It was eaten with So it did, for all I know This course was 
dealt with in eager and devouring silence, and it was only when his 
plate was nearly empty that the young duke made the ritual remark 
“ They can’t do this anywhere but here ” 

“ Nowhere,” said Mr Audley, in a deep bass voice, turnmg to 
the speaker and nodding his venerable head a number of times 
“ Nowhere, assuredly, except here It was represented to nie that at 
the Cafe Anglais ” 

Here he was interrupted and even agitated for a moment by the 
removal of his plate, but he recaptured the valuable thread of his 
thoughts “ It was represented to me that the same could be done 
at the Cafe Anglais Nothing like it, sir,” he said, shaking his 
head ruthlessly, like a hanging judge “ Nothing like it ” 

“ Overrated place,” said a certain Colonel Pound, speaking (by 
the look of him) for the first time for some months 
“ Oh, I don’t know,” said the Duke of Chester, who was an 

optimist, “ It’s jolly good for some things You can’t beat it at ” 

A waiter came swifdy along the room, and then stopped dead 
His stoppage was as silent as his tread, but all those vague and 
kindly gentlemen were so used to the utter smoothness of the 
unseen machinery which surrounded and supported their lives, 
that a waiter doing anything unexpected was a start and a jar 
They felt as you and I would feel if the inammate world disobeyed 
— if a chair ran away from us 

The waiter stood staring a few seconds, while there deepened 
on every face at table a strange shame which is wholly the product 
of our time It is the combination of modern humanitarianism with 
the horrible modern abyss between the souls of the rich and poor 
A genuine historic aristocrat would have thrown things at the 
, waiter, bcginmng with empty bottles, and very probably ending 
with money A genuine democrat would have asked him, with 
a comrade-iike clearness of speech, what the devd he was doing 
But these modern plutocrats could not bear a poor man near them, 
either as a slave or as a friend That something had gone wrong 
with the servants was merely a dull, hot embarrassment They did 
not want to be brutal, and they dreaded the need to be benevolent 
They wanted the thing, whatever it was, to be over It was over. - 
The waiter, after standing for some seconds rigid, like a cataleptic, 
turned round and ran madly out of the room , 
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When he reappeared m the room^ or rather m the doorway, it 
was in company with another waiter, with whom he whispered 
and gesticulated with southern fierceness. Then the first waiter went 
away, leaving the second waiter, and reappeared with a third 
waiter By the time a fourth waiter had jomed this hurried synod, 
Mr. Audley felt it necessary to break the silence in ie mterests 
of Tact, He used a very loud cough, instead of the presidentid 
ha mm er, and said “Splendid work young Moocher’s doing in 
Burmah Now, no other nation in the world could have — = 1 ^” 

A fifth waiter had sped towards hun like an arrow, and was 
whispering in his car “ So sorry. Important! Ivlight the propnetor 
speak to you?” 

The chairman turned in disorder, and with a dazed stare saw 
Mr Lever commg towards them with his lumbering quickness 
The gait of the good propnetor was mdeed his usual gait, but his 
face vv'as by no means usual Generally it was a gemal copper- 
brown, now It was a sickly yellow 

“ You will pardon me, Mr Audley,” he said, with asthmauc 
breathlessness “ I have great apprehensions Your fish plates, they 
are cleared away with the knife and fork on them*” 

“ Well, I hope so,” said the chairman, with some warmth 

“You sec him?” panted the excited hotel keeper, “you sec the 
waiter who took them away? You know him?” 

“Know the waiter?” answered Mr Audley mdignantly 
“Certainly not!” 

Mr Lever opened his hands with a gesture of agony “ I never 
sent him,” he said “ I know not when or why he come I send 
my waiter to take away the plates, and he find them already away ” 

Mr Audley still looked rather too bewildered to be really the 
man the empire wants, none of the company could say anythmg 
except the man of wood — Colonel Pound — ^who seemed galvamzed 
into an unnaturl life He rose ngidly from his chair, leavmg all 
the rest sittmg, screwed his eye-glass mto his eye, and spoke m 
a raucous undertone as if he had half-forgotten how to speak 
“ Do you mean,” he said, “ that somebody has stolen our silver 
fish service?” 

The proprietor repated the open-handed gesture with even 
greater helplessness; and in a flash all the men at the table were 
on their feet 

“ Are all your waiters here?” demanded the colonel, m his low, 
harsh accent 

“Yes, they’re all here I noticed it myself, cried the young 
duke, pushmg his boyish face into the mmost rmg “ Always coMt 
’em as I come m, they look so queer standing up against the w^ 

“ But surely one cannot exaedy remember,” began Mr Audley, 
with hea\7 hesitation 
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“I remember exactly, I tell you,” cried the duke excitedly 
“ There never have been more than fifteen waiters at this place, 
and there were no more than fifteen to-night. I’ll swear, no more 
and no less ” 

The proprietor turned upon him, , quaking in a kind of palsy 
of surprise ” You say — you say,” he stammered, “ that you see 
all my fifteen waiters?” 

“ As usual,” assented the duke “ What is the matter with that?” 

“ Nothing,” said Lever, with a deepening accent, ” only you did 
not For one of zem is dead upstairs ” 

There was a shockmg stillness for an instant in that room It 
may be (so supernatural is the word death) that each of those idle 
men looked for a second at his soul, and saw it as a small dried pea 
One of them — ^the duke, I think — even said with the idioHc kind- 
ness of wealth “ Is there anything we can do?” 

” He has had a priest,” said the Jew, not untouched 

Then, as to the clang of doom, they awoke to their own position 
For a few wend seconds they had really felt as if the fifteenth 
waiter might be the ghost of the dead man upstans They had 
been dumb under that oppression, for ghosts were to them an 
embarrassment, like beggars But the remembrance of the silver 
broke the spell of the miraculous, broke it abruptly and with a 
brutal reaction The colonel flung over his chan and strode to the 
door “ If there was a fifteenth man here, friends,” he said, “ that 
fifteenth fellow was a thief Down at once to the front and back 
doors and secure everything, then we’ll talk The twenty-four 
pearls are worth recovering ” 

Mr Audley seemed at first to hesitate about whether it was 
gentlemanly to be in such a hurry about anything, but, seeing the 
duke dash down the stairs with youthful energy, he followed with 
a more mature motion 

At the same instant a sixth waiter ran into the room, and declared 
that he had found the pile of fish plates on a sideboard, with no 
trace of the silver 

The crowd of diners and attendants that tumbled helter-skelter 
down the passages divided into two groups Most of the Fishermen 
followed the proprietor to the front room to demand news of any 
exit Colonel Pound, with the chairman, the vice-president, and 
one or two others darted down the corridor leadmg to the servants’ 
quarters, as the more likely line of escape As they did so they 
passed the dim alcove or cavern of the cloak room, and saw a short, 
black-coated figure, presumably an attendant, standmg a htde way 
back m the shadow of it 

“ Hallo, there!” called out the duke “ Have you seen any one 
pass?” 
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answer the question directly, but merely 
Perhaps I have got what you are lookmg for, gentlemen ” 
They paused, wavering and wondering, while he quietly went to 
the back of the cloak room, and came back with both hands full 
of shining silver, which he laid out on the counter as calmly as 
a salesman It took the form of a dozen quaindy shaped forks 
and knives 

“ You— you ” began the colonel, quite thrown off his balance 

at last Then he peered into the dim little room and saw two 
things first, that the short, black-clad man was dressed like a 
clergyman and, second, that the wmdow of the room behmd 
him was burst, as if some one had passed violendy through 
“Valuable things to deposit in a cloak room, aren’t they?” 
remarked the clergyman, with cheerful composure 
“ Did — did you steal those things?” stammered Mr Audley with 
staring eyes 

“ If I did,” said the cleric pleasantly, “ at least I am bringmg 
them back again ” 

“ But you didn’t,” said Colonel Pound, still staring at the broken 
window 

“ To make a clean breast of it, I didn’t,” said the other, with 
some humour And he seated himself quite gravely on a stool 
“ But you know who did,” said the colonel 
“ I don’t know his real name,” said the priest placidly, “ but 
I know something of his fighting weight, and a great deal about 
his spiritual difficulties I formed the physical estimate when he 
was trying to throtde me, and the moral estimate when he 
repented ” 

“ Oh, I say — repented I ” cried young Chester, with a sort of 
crow of laughter 

Father Brown got to his feet, putting his hands behind him 
“ Odd, isn’t it,” he said, “ that a thief and a vagabond should 
repent, when so many who are rich and secure remain hard and 
frivolous, and wi^out fruit for God or man? But there, if you 
will excuse me, you trespass a little upon my province If you 
doubt the penitence as a practical fact, there are your knives and 
forks You are the Twelve True Fishers, and there are all your 
silver fish But He has made me a fisher of men ” 

“Did you catch this man?” asked the colonel, frownmg^ 
Father Brown looked him full m his frowning face “Yes,” 
he said, “I caught him, with an unseen hook and an mvisible 
line which is long enough to let hun wander to the ends of Ae 
world, and still to bring him back with a twitch upon the thread 
There was a long silence All the other men present drifted away 
to carry the recovered silver to their comrades, or to consult the 
proprietor about the queer condition of affairs But the grim-faced 
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colonel Still sat sideways on the counter, swinging his long, lank 
legs and biting his dark moustache 
At last he said quiedy to the priest “ He must have been a clever 
fellow, but I think I know a cleverer ” 

“ He was a clever fellow,” answered the other, “ but I am not 
quite sure of what other you mean ” 

“I mean you,” said the colonel, with a short laugh “I don’t 
want to get the fellow jailed, make yourself easy about that But 
I’d give a good many silver forks to know exactly how you fell 
mto this affair, and how you got the stuff out of him But I reckon 
you’re the most up-to-date devil of the present company ” 

Father Brown seemed rather to like the saturnine candour of 
the soldier “ Well,” he said, smiling, “ I mustn’t tell you anythmg 
of the man’s identity, or his own story, of course, but there’s no 
particular reason why I shouldn’t tell you of the mere outside facts 
which I found out for myself ” 

He hopped over the barrier with unexpected activity, and sat 
beside Colonel Pound, kickmg his short legs like a little boy on 
a gate He began to tell the story as easily as if he were telling it 
to an old friend by a Christmas fire 
“You see, colonel,” he said, “I was shut up in that small room 
there doing some writing, when I heard a pair of feet in this passage 
doing a dance that was as queer as the dance of death First came 
quick, funny htde steps, like a man walkmg on tiptoe for a wager, 
then came slow, careless, creaking steps, as of a big man walking 
about with a cigar But they were both made by the same feet, 
I swear, and they came in rotation, first the run and then the walk, 
and then the run again I wondered at first idly and then wildly 
why a man should act these two parts at once One walk I knew. 
It was just like yours, colonel It was the walk of a well-fed gentle- 
man waiting for something, who strolls about rather because he 
is physically alert than because he is mentally impatient I knew that 
I knew the other walk, too, but I could not remember what it was 
What wild creature had I met on my travels that tore along on 
tiptoe in that extraordinary style? Then I heard a clink of plates 
somewhere, and the answer stood up as plain as St Peter’s It 
was the walk of a waiter — that walk with the body slanted forward, 
the eyes looking down, the ball of the toe spurning away the 
ground, the coat tails and napkin flying Then I thought for a 
minute and a half more And I believe I saw the manner of the 
crime, as clearly as if I were going to commit it ” 

Colonel Pound looked at him keenly, but the speaker’s mild 
grey eyes were fixed upon the ceiling with almost empty wistful ness 
“ A crime,” he said slowly, “ is like any other work of art Don’t 
look surprised, crimes arc by no means the only works of art that 
come from an infernal workshop But every work of art, divine 
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or diabolic, has one indispensable mark— I mean, that the centre 
ot It IS simple, however much the fulfilment may be complicated 
Inus, in Hamlet, let us say, the grotesqueness of the grave-digger 
the flowers of the mad girl, the fantastic finery of Osric, the pallor 
of the ghost and the grin of the skull are all oddities in a sort of 
tangled wreath^ round one plain tragic figure of a man m black 
Well, this also,” he said, getting slowly down from his seat with 
a smile, “ this also is the plain tragedy of a man in black Yes,” 
he went on, scemg the colonel look up in some wonder, “ the whole 
of this tale turns on a black coat In this, as m Hamlet, there are 
the rococo excrescences— yourselves, let us say There is the dead 
waiter, who was there when he could not be there lliere is the 
invisible hand that swept your table clear of silver and melted mto 
air But every clever crime is founded ultimately on some one 
quite simple fact— some fact that is not itself mysterious The 
mystification comes m covermg it up, m leading men’s thoughts 
away from it This large and subtle and (m the ordmary course) 
most profitable crime, was built on the plam fact that a gentleman’s 
evening dress is the same as a waiter’s All the rest was acting, and 
thundermg good acting, too ” 

” Still,” said the colonel, gettmg up and frownmg at his boots, 
“ I am not sure that I understand ” 

” Colonel,” said Father Brown, “ I tell you that this archangel 
of impudence who stole your forks, walked up and down this 
passage twenty times m the blaze of all the lamps, in the glare 
of all the eyes He did not go and hide in dim corners where 
suspicion might have searched for him He kept constandy on the 
move m the lighted corridors, and everywhere that he went he 
seemed to be there by right Don’t ask me what he was like, you 
have seen him yourself six or seven times to-night You were wait- 
ing with all the other grand people m the reception room at the 
end of the passage there, with the terrace just beyond Whenever 
he came among you gendemen, he came in the lightning style of 
a waiter, with bent head, flappmg napkm and flying feet He shot 
out on to the terrace, did somethmg to the table cloth, and shot 
back again towards the office and the waiters’ quarters By the 
tune he had come under the eye of the office clerk and the waiters 
he had become another man m every mch of his body, m every 
mstinctive gesture He strolled among the servants with the absent- 
minded msolence which they have all seen in then- patrons It 
w'as no new thing to them that a swell from the dmner party should 
pace all parts of the house like an animal at the Zoo, they know 
that nothing marks the Smart Set more than a habit of walking 
where one chooses When he was magnificendy weary of walkmg 
down that particular passage he would wheel round and pace back 
past the office, in the shadow of the arch just beyond he was altered 
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as by a blast of magic, and went hurrying forward again among 
the Twelve Fishermen, an obsequious attendant Why should the 
gentleman look at a chance waiter ? Why should the waiters suspect 
a first-rate walking gendeman ? Once or twice he played the coolest 
tricks In the proprietor’s private quarters he called out breezily 
for a syphon of soda water, saying he was thirsty He said genially 
that he would carry it himself, and he did, he carried it quickly 
and correctly through the thick of you, a waiter with an obvious 
errand Of course, it could not have been kept up long, but it onlv 
had to be kept -up till the end of the fish course 

“His worst moment was when the waiters stood m a row, but 
even then he contrived to lean against the wall just round the 
corner in such a way that for that important instant the waiters 
thought him a gentleman, while the gentlemen thought him a 
waiter The rest went like winking If any waiter caught him away 
from the table, that waiter caught a languid aristocrat He had 
only to time himself two minutes before the fish was cleared, become 
a swift servant, and clear it himself He put the plates down on 
a sideboard, stuffed the silver m his breast pocket, giving it a bulgy 
look, and ran like a hare (I heard him coming) till he came to the 
cloak room There he had only to be a plutocrat again — a plutocrat 
called away suddenly on business He had only to give his ticket 
to the cloak room attendant, and go out again elegandy as he had 
come m Only — only I happened to be the cloak room attendant ’’ 

“ What did you do to him?” cried the colonel, with unusual 
intensity “What did he tell you?” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the priest immovably, “ that is where 
the story ends ” 

“ And the interesting story begins,” muttered Pound “ I think 
I understand his professional trick But I don’t seem to have got 
hold of yours ” 

“ I must be going,” said Father Brown 

They walked together along the passage to the entrance hall, 
where they saw the fresh, freckled face of the Duke of Chester, 
who was bounding buoyantly along towards them 

“ Come along. Pound,” he cried breathlessly “ I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere The dinner’s going again in spanking style, 
and old Audley has got to make a speech in honour of the forks 
being saved We want to start some new ceremony, don’t you 
know, to commemorate the occasion I say, you really got the goods 
back, what do you suggest i*” 

“ Why,” said the colonel, eyeing him with a certain sardonic 
approval “ 1 should suggest that henceforward we wear green 
coats instead of black One never knows what mistakes may arise 
when one looks so like a waiter ” 

F 
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“Oh, hang it all I” said the young man, “a gendeman never 
looks hke a waiter ” 

“ Nor a waiter like a gendeman, I suppose,” said Colonel Pound, 
with the same lowering laughter on his face “ Reverend sir, your 
friend must have been very smart to act the gendeman ” 

Father Brown buttoned up his commonplace overcoat to the 
neck, for the night was stormy, and took his commonplace umbrella 
from the stand 

“ Yes,” he said, “ it must be very hard work to be a gendeman, 
but, do you know, I have sometimes thought that it may be almost 
as laborious to be a waiter ” 

And saymg “Good evenmg,” he pushed open the heavy doors 
of that palace of pleasures The golden gates closed behind him, 
and he went at a brisk walk through the damp, dark streets in 
search of a penny omnibus 
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I N a first floor office tn Hatton Garden two men sat at seperate 
tables, silent, almost mouonless, each staring fixedly in front of 
him— ^omg nothing In one corner of the room a small but 
very modern safe had been let into the wall, it now stood open, as 
did the four drawers at the bottom of it, the thoughts of the two 
occupants of the room were concentrated upon that safe, and for 
the last twenty minutes, after a spate of furious argument, they 
had not spoken to one another Apart from the distant rumble of 
Holborn traffic the ticking of a clock alone broke the silence 
Except for a similarity of well-made, sombre clothing, and 
certain unmistakable racial characterisucs, the two men were 
utterly unlike each other, the elder was short, fat, and grey, the 
younger, tall, thin, and black, they were, in fact, unrelated, but 
for nearly thirty years they had been intimate friends — until to-day 
Footsteps sounded on the stairs, a knock, a small boy ushered 
in a young man in a dark blue suit, carrying a bowler hat 
“ Detective-Inspector Poole, New Scotland Yard,” said the new 
comer “You’re Levi, Berg & Phillips, gentlemen? I’m instructed 
that you asked for an officer to be sent round?” 

Instandy the two partners burst into a torrent of speech, stopped, 
and glared at one another Inspector Poole recognised the situation 
at a glance 

“ Perhaps it would be more convenient if I took your statements 
separately, gentlemen,” he said 

After a moment’s struggle to control his ragmg suspicions the 
thin Mr Berg retired and the stout Mr Levi burst into his tale 
“ We are diamond merchants,” he said “ We have been in 
partnership, Aaron Berg and I, for thirty years For the last fifteen 
we have had another partner, George Phillips, who brought capital 
into the business when things were bad — ^in the war, when Aaron, 
who IS a German, was interned Phillips brought his young brother 
into the business too,' a few years ago, but not as a partner — as a 
clerk ” 

“He IS here now — your partner, Mr Phillips?” asked Poole 
“ He and his brother have gone away for the Easter holidays, 
they went last night ” 
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“Leaving you and Mr Berg m charge?” 

“Yes, we do not need a holiday at Easter, we are not 
Christians ” 

Mr Levi spoke with quiet dignity, the detective felt an un- 
reasonable inclination to blush 

“ In the ordinary course of business,” continued Mr Levi, “ we 
keep in that safe diamonds, cut and uncut, to a value of from five 
thousand to twenty thousand pounds at a time Lately we have 
been negotiating a big sale and we have had some fine uncut 
stones of unusual value When we locked the safe last night there 
were in it stones to the value of more than ;^3o,ooo This afternoon 
there are none ” 

The old man’s flabby )owl quivered with emotion 

“ You say the safe was locked last mght, sir, who locked it?” 

With a gesture of his pudgy hand, Ivlr Levi indicated that he 
would explam everythmg — m his own way 

“ The safe has three keys, two of which open the door and one 
which opens the drawers — in which the diamonds are kept, the 
body of the safe only holds ledgers and important papers Berg 
and PhiUips each have a key of the door, I alone have the key of 
the drawers — ^but I have not a key of the door Once the drawers 
and safe have been locked, the diamonds can only be reached if 
both Berg and I or Phillips and I are present. The keys never 
leave our possession, we never give them to any one else to open, 
the safe or the drawers, the holder of the key, alone, operates it 
That IS the only way to be safe ” 

The detective, his eye on the empty safe, reflected that even this 
system did not appear to be mfaihble 

“ Yesterday afternoon Berg was away on business m Birrmng- 
ham Phillips and I checked our stock at the end of the day, then 
I locked the drawers and he loc}ted the door of the safe We then 
left the house together ” 

“ One moment, sir,” interposed Poole " Arc you sure that Mr 
Phillips did lock the door?” 

" Yes, I tried it, just as he had tned the drawers after I locked 
them That is our mvariable rule ” 

“ And you left the house— empty? No one m charge?” 

“No one We all have keys, including young Harold Philips, 
but not the office boy I sleep here, but I frequently leave the 
house for three or four hours at a time The safe-makers declared 
that nothing less than six hours’ work with an oxy-acetylene 
apparatus could open that safe— except the keys 

Poole nodded, and Mr Levi continued 

“ Phillips and I went together to the All British Sports Club for 
a Turkish bath It is our custom once a fortnight, we are both 
inclined to fleshmess We arrived there at about six, bathed to- 
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gether and left together at about half past seven I returned ” 
“ One minute, sir, please While you were m the Turkish bath, 
where were your keys?” 

“ Locked up with my pocket book m a drawer watched over by 
the attendant who issues the towels ” 

“And the key of the drawer?” 

“ That remained in my clothes ” 

“And was still there when you dressed?” 

“Yes ” 

“ And your keys and pocket book you found all right in the 
drawer?” 

“ Yes ” 

Mr Levi then told how he had returned home, tried the safe 
and found it locked, dined in his sitting-room above, off an omelette 
cooked by himself, and a half bottle of claret, and gone to bed 
early with a book In the morning — this morning — ^he had been 
out visiting other merchants, leaving his partner, Aaron Berg, alone 
in the office This afternoon there had been occasion to open the 
safe to get out some stones for a client and it was as the 
inspector saw it 
“ The drawers were locked?” 

“ Yes, they were locked — but empty ” 

“Any theory, sir?” 

Mr Levi raised his shoulders and spread his hands m the ex- 
pressive manner of his race, he looked across at Berg’s table 
“ What other can there be?” he said “ They were all right when 
I locked them up last night, they are gone this morning — after he 
has been alone with them ” 

“ But the key of the drawers — ^your key ? ” 

“ Some time he must have got hold of it made a copy ” 
Suddenly a spasm of savage rage convulsed the Jew’s face “ Never 
before has such a thing happened to me,” he snarled “ You must 
stop them, if they once reach. Amsterdam they are gone — lost ” 

“ Amsterdam?” 

“ Yes, to be cut — so that they cannot be recognised Van Dolling 
he will send them to — or Joost, they would ask no questions ” 
Inspector Poole, recognising the need for quick action m the 
matter of the stones, postponed more detailed questioning of Mr 
Levi till later His interview with the partner, Berg, followed 
similar lines, with the variation that Phillips and Levi must have 
stolen the gems on the previous night, Phillips taking them to 
Amsterdam (neither partner appeared to have a moment’s hesitation 
as to the destination of the stolen diamonds) on his pretended 
holiday 

“Did Mr Phillips tell you where he was going for his holi 
day?” asked Poole 
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Yes, to Wiiitchurch in Hampshire, to fish A ‘blind’ o£ 
course 

Soon after his arrival, Poole had telephoned to the Yard for a 
photographer and for Sergeant Gower and two plain-clothes men 
^ j ^ finger-prints winch powder revealed on the safe 

and dravvers having been taken, Poole departed, leaving the two 
plain-dothes men to “ keep an eye on ” the parmers from a discreet 
distance Sergeant Gower was sent straight ofiF to Holland, while 
Poole himself returned to the Yard and was soon on the telephone 
to the Amsterdam police, those competent officials at once enlarged 
the list of “ cutters ” to whom the stones might be assigned and 
promised not only to keep an eye on them, but to investigate their 
parcel post 

Feeling that this part of the inquiry might now be left safely 
to Sergeant Gower and his Dutch colleagues, Poole made his way 
to the All Briash Sports Club As be entered the huge, over- 
decorated building and asked for the secretary, the detective smiled 
at the Ail British sportsmanship of many of its swarming members, 
sail, the place provided entertainment and exercise for many who 
would not be readily welcomed elsewhere 

Accompanied by an underling allotted to him by the majestic 
secretary, Poole made his way to the Turkish baths The place was 
filling up, and the deteettve was surprised to see what a steady 
flow of clients it attracted The underling explained the procedure, 
an attendant issued ackets and towels in return for two shillmgs, 
a client with valuables placed them in a numbered drawer, which 
the attendant then locked, handing the key to the chent, a second 
attendant at the door of the Turkish bath took the ackets and saw 
that no unauthonsed person entered the rooms Clients then un- 
dressed in cubicles separated by curtams which, where two fnends 
wished to be together, could be drawn open. The acket and towel 
office was, the underling explained, common to users of the Turkish 
bath and the swimming bath 

Tlie “ ticket and towel ” attendant remembered Mr Levi and 
Mr George Phillips taking Turkish bath tickets the previous even- 
ing, they were well-known members He had given each a drawer 
for valuables, locked them away, and handed over the keys, he 
did not, of course, remember or keep note of the number of the 
drawers — a member just handed back his key and he (the attendant) 
unlocked the corresponding drawer He did not remember doing 
so for Mr Levi and Mr Phillips, but he was oS duty from 7 to 8 
p m , durmg which period, no doubt, they had finished their post- 
bath “ siesta ” and reclaimed their belongings His colleague, who 
came on duty at sev’en, would be able to check that. 

The attendant on duty at the door of the Turkish bath also 
remembered the arrival and departure of the two partners at about 
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die hours stated by Ivlr Levi — 6 and 7 30 p m Neither had left 
the “ bath ” in between those hours, nor come to the door to 
communicate with any one outside There was no other entrance to 
the Turkish bath 

The detecuve thanked his informants and returned to the secre- 
tary’s olEce, where he ascertamed that Mr Harold Phillips was also 
a member, though of only six months’ standing Returning to the 
bath floor, the detective found that the “ ticket and towel ” attendant 
did not know Mr Harold Phillips by sight, the Turkish bath 
attendant, however, did, and was prepared to swear that Mr 
Harold had not entered his domain at aU on the previous evening 

A door porter — there were three on duty — ^remembered seeing 
Mr Harold Phillips enter the club on the previous evemng — ^he 
thought some time after seven, no, exact notes of arrival and 
departure of members were not kept, there were too many of them 

The information which Poole had obtained at the club 
strengthened his impression that the two Phillips were much more 
likely to he responsible for the robbery than either of the two life- 
long partners It was too much of a coincidence to believe that the 
theft was unconnected with the convenient holiday which would 
enable one of them to get to Amsterdam and dispose of the stones, 
while the presence of the two brothers at the club at a time when 
Mr Levi was temporanly separated from his key was also highly 
significant At the moment it was not clear how the trick had been 
worked, as Harold Phillips had not entered the Turkish bath, nor 
George Phillips left it before his partner It would have been easy 
for George Phillips to get the key of the lock-up drawer out of his 
partner’s clothes while the latter was bathing, but then he would 
have to get Levi’s keys out of the drawer — and surely Levi would 
have missed them ? Besides, Levi had gone straight home from the 
club and was positive that nobody could have opened the safe after 
that without his hearing them 

Poole decided to leave the club until he had had time to think it 
over, and in the meantime to trace the movements of the two 
Phillips, It was essential to find out whether either of them had 
gopc to Amsterdam, Poole did not believe that the stones would 
have been sent by post — the watching of parcels to well-known 
cutters (of doubtful reputation) would be such an obvious move for 
the police 

To begin with, it was important to get hold of a photograph of 
the two men, and the first place to try for that was their flat, the 
address of which Levi had given him Formnately their house- 
keeper was at home and ready to talk The brothers, she said, had 
returned to the flat soon after 9 p m on the previous evening and 
had been busy packing for their holiday This morning Mr Harold 
had left soon after eight, she understood he was going down to 
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Whitchurch on his motor-bicycle Mr George had left in a taxi at 
a quarter past nine to catch the 9 30 at Waterloo, he had been late 
stating and was in a stew that he might miss it The Bull Inn 
Whitchurch, was his address Both had appeared in excellent 
spirits 

Poole succeeded in persuadmg Mrs Bompon to show him the 
Phillips’ sitting-room, from which he had no great difficulty m 
purloining a framed snapshot of the brothers m tennis kit, this he 
took to Scodand Yard, where it would be enlarged, and a copy 
sent by aur mad to the Amsterdam police 
The menaon of “ air mail ” put another thought into Poole’s 
head, and he betook himself to Airways House, where he learnt 
that a service had left Croydon that morning at 9 30 a m due to 
arrive at Amsterdam at 12 noon All the passengers had booked 
seats beforehand and had travelled to Croydon by the Company’s 
bus, which left Airways House at 8 40 a m None of them was 
named Phillips, nor (so far as the door porter, who helped to load 
It, remembered) did any of them resemble one of the brothers 
The 6 8 from Waterloo got Poole to Whitchurch at 7 55 pm 
He booked a bed and entered the dming-room ]ust as most of the 
guests were finishing dinner In one corner of the room, discussing 
port, walnuts, and some absorbing topic, were, unmistakably, the 
two Phillips Poole felt a first twmge of doubt 
A good dinner restored some of the confidence, and it was not 
long before he found an opportunity to present himself and his 
card to the Phillips m an otherwise empty card-room The brothers 
displayed suitable degrees of surprise and consternation at his news, 
but It was impossible to tell whether these were feigned or real 
Poole explained that he was bound to quesaon closely everybody 
connected with the firm and suggested that it would be more in 
order for him to take each account separately Mr George Phillips 
—dark, clean-shaven, and (as Levi had said) slighdy inclmed to 
fleshiness, readily agreed and took first turn 
He repeated, m rather different words, the account already given 
by Levi of the affairs of the partnership, the arrangements for 
opening the safe, the actual closmg of it— after checking its con- 
tents— by himself and Levi on the previous evening, of their visit 
to the club and their Turkish bath 
Poole did not want at this stage to reveal too great an interest 
m the whereabouts of Mr Levi’s keys during that bath, but he got 
a statement from George Phillips that he had not himself left the 
bath between the times of his arrival and deparmre with Levi, and 
had not spoken to, or even seen, his brother in the club 
Continumg his story, Phillips explained that he had dmed with 
a mend in Soho and" returned early to his flat in order to pack 
and to “ udy up ” his affairs before his holiday, which was to last 
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a week This morning he had been lazy and had left his final 
packing rather late, with the result that he had gone off in a rush 
and just missed his train — the g 30 from Waterloo He had to kick 
his heels about for two hours and go down by the 11 31, reachmg 
Whitchurch at 259 The news brought by Poole had come as a 
complete shock for him, he had no explanation to offer or theory 
to advance, he trusted his partners absolutely, though Jews, they 
were “ thoroughly good fellows ” 

Poole asked a number of questions designed to peg Philhps down 
to exact facts and times and to ascertain the chances of confirmation 
of his story — independent witnesses The most important one was 
the taxi-driver who had driven Phillips to the station — a man whom 
the diamond merchant knew well and employed frequently 
“And your luggage, sir, while you were waiting for the next 
train, did you put it in the cloak room?” 

“ No, I gave the porter a bob and told him to put it m the train 
when It came in I don’t know what he did with it meanwhile, 
but It turned up at Whitchurch with me all right ” 

“And you yourself, during those two hours?” 

“ I went for a stroll — over the river by Waterloo Bridge and back 
by "Vyestminster Then I had a cup of coffee and a bun in the 
refreshment room and got into the tram ” 

Mr Phillips knew of no witness to confirm this, though, of 
course, somebody might have noticed him In any case, it did not 
seem important, if the taxi-driver confirmed the first part of the 
story, Phillips could not have got to Amsterdam and back m two 
hours, even by air If either brother had gone, it must be Harold 
Harold, however, apparently had not gone He had started off 
on his motor-bike at about half-past eight, travelling by Woking 
The bike had given a good deal of trouble — ignition — and he had 
had to push the damn thing for a rmle or more into a garage in 
Basingstoke, which he had reached about twelve They were busv 
with holiday traffic and could not tackle it at once, so he had decided 
to get some lunch and look in at a cinema for an hour of two, 
the garage thought they could get the job done some time after 
three The film — a Greta Garbo — ^had proved sufficiently attractive 
to keep him till after four, he had then collected his bike and 
pushed on for the remaining ten miles, arriving in time for a 
late tea 

Coming down to details, he kept his machine in London at the 
Hawkworth Garage, Wardour Street, the Basingstoke garage 
which did the repairs was called something like Fairfax, the name 
of the restaurant he did not know, but it was in the main street 
opposite the Town Hall, he was wearing khaki overalls over his 
blue tweed, George had brought his luggage, except a small case 
carried on the bike He had no knowledge of the theft As to die 
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previous evening, he had left the office at 5,30, had a game of 
billiards and a swim, followed by dinner at the Sports Club, and 
gone home early to pack 

Conffimabon? Yes, Jack Freestone with whom he had played 
billiards; possibly the bath attendant, the Hawkworth Garage 
proprietor, the Basingstroke garage, the restaurant, the landlord 
here, all those should be able to confirm his story 

If they did, thought Poole, it would go a long way to upsetting 
his theory that one of the brothers had taken the stones to Amster- 
dam All the same, this story of Harold’s was much more suspicious 
than George’s, that “ breakdown,” the Greta Garbo ffim that had 
lured hun mto unwitnessed dallying, these were “such stuS as 
alibis are cooked of ” Of course, it was possibly even if the Philhps 
had stolen the stones, that they had used some third party to 
convey them out of England — or even that they had not gone out 
of England at all Poole, however, felt very doubtful of the third 
party — it was adding so enormously to the risk — ^and for the 
moment he decided to suck to the Amsterdam theory Anyhow, 
he would check the ahbis 


Before going to bed, Poole went to the Whitchurch Police 
Station and rang up the Yard Supenntendent Gower had already 
been through on the phone from Amsterdam and reported that 
the Dutch postal authorities were certain that no parcel, registered 
or otherwise, had reached any of the suspected cutters from 
England dunng the short period that had elapsed smce the theft, 
all the “ suspects ” were now bemg watched by the police Poole 
asked that Gower might be told to investigate the Amsterdam end 
of the Air Service 

Early the next morning, Poole obtamed from his landlord, from 
a cabman, and from a railway porter, confirmation of the approxi- 
mate times of arnval of the two Philhps and theu luggage To 
simplify lus further task, Harold offered to accompany hun to 
Basmgstoke — m fact to t^e him there on the pillion of his bike 
George returned to London to discuss affairs with his partners, 
over the telephone Poole arranged for him to be met and shadowed 

Harold, a younger and slimmer edition of his brother, with a 
dark moustache, had put on the overalls he had worn the previous 
day in order to assist in the identification A waitress and a cashier 
at the restaurant both “ thought they remembered him,” though 
they had been too busy to take particular notice of customers The 
garage people also identified him and confirmed approximately the 
times of his arrival and departure The repair hand further re- 
membered noucing the small case on the back of the bicycle, the 
gentleman had, he said, taken it with him when he went off f<x 
lunch Harold had not previously mentioned this, but now agreed 
that he had done so, as the case contained papers and a few valu- 
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ables Returning to the restaurant, Poole got rather a vague assur- 
ance from the waitress that “ she thought the man she remembered 
had carried a case ”, the cashier had not noticed Nobody at 
Greta Garbo’s cinema remembered seemg Harold — ^but it was 
unlikely that they would 

So far, then, the alibi held, though Poole knew from experience 
that he might even yet find a flaw in it, there would be no 
difficulty, even as it was, m finding a hole of about two hours, as 
there had been in George’s, but at the moment this did not appear 
to be of any value 

Leaving Harold Phillips to return to Whitchurch (that young 
man being disinclined, apparendy, to sacrifice his holiday for any 
disaster of the firm’s) Poole returned to London and had soon 
unearthed Mr Biggut, the taxi-driver who had taken George 
Phillips to Waterloo the previous morning Biggut had done his 
best to get to Waterloo by 9 30, but had never had a chance, he 
had reached the station about two minutes after the half hour In 
reply to the detective’s question, he stated that many a time had 
he driven Mr Phillips to a station and never before had he had 
to hurry, Mr Phillips was one of those that liked to get there with 
ten minutes to spare An interesting exception to the habit of a 
lifetime 

Poole had no great difficulty in unearthing the porter who had 
handled George Phillips’ luggage Yes, the tram had been missed 
aU right, trams left Waterloo on time (whatever might be the case 
as to their arrival, was the imphcation) He had “ kept an eye on ” 
the luggage and put it into the ii 31, he had not seen Mr Phillips 
get into the tram, but, having received his tip, was not looking for 
him 

Making his way to the booking-office, Poole ascertained that six- 
teen tickets to Whitchurch had been issued on the previous day 
two first and fourteen thirds The clerk had no recollection of the 
purchasers, but one of the first-class tickets had, he thought, been 
issued m the morning and one m the afternoon 

The porter, re-discovered, confirmed the fact that “ the gentle- 
man” had taken a first-class ticket — he had had to produce it 
before the luggage could be labelled, owing to the question of 
overweight The gendeman had, he said, carried a small case with 
him, otherwise everything went into the van, mcludmg two fish- 
ing rods, which — m his experience — most gentlemen liked to have 
m the carriage with them 

Although George Phillips’ story had been practically confirmed 
by -the taxi-driver and porter, one or two points of possible interest 
had emerged — such as the man’s usual punctuality and his lack of 
care for his fishing rods As m the case of Harold, the alibi held, 
but It was not absolutely convincing 
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In search of further confirmation of Harold’s story, the detective 
returned to the All British Sports Club He was lucky enough to 
find there Mr Jack Freestone, still digestmg a late lunchj'^Mr 
Freestone remembered quite well the game of billiards— only a 
hundred up — about six-ish, he thought 

The “ ticket and towel ” attendant— who issued towels for the 
swimming bath as well as for the Turbsh bath— again announced 
that he did not know Mr Harold Phillips by sight, nor did an 
inspecuon of the enlarged snapshot, with which Poole was now 
armed, refresh his memory The hall-porter, re-questioned, was 
sure that it was nearer seven than 5 30 that he had noticed Mr 
Harold Phillips come in 

This was the first definite point in the young man’s story, upon 
which doubt had been cast Poole wondered what the implication 
of It was Suddenly a point struck him, the “ towel ” attendant 
had said (in connection with the tune of departure of Levi and 
George Phillips) that he was off duty from seven to eight, if Harold 
PiiiUips really came m at seven he must have had his bath when 
the man was off duty It was worth questioning his substitute, 
though if Harold came in at seven, what became of Mr Free- 
stone’s story of a six-ish game of billiards? A plain he? 

The substitute, now doing duty in the squash rackets dressing- 
room, did not know Harold Phillips by name, but on being shown 
the enlarged photograph of the two brothers, recognised them 
both, the elder had come out of the Turkish bath during his tour 
of duty m the towel office (7 to 8 p m ) and had taken his belong- 
ings out of one of the locked drawers, he had been accompamed 
by another gentleman, of Jewish appearance, who had done the 
same 

“ The Jewish gendeman found his belongings m his drawer all 
right?’-’ asked Poole 

“ Oh, yes, sir, I know he did that, because I noticed how careful 
he was to examme them I asked hun if he thought I’d pinched 


The younger gendeman in the photograph had been for the 
swimming bath He had only been in, the attendant thought, a 
short time, and had left about ten imnutes before the elder gentle- 

™Once more Poole repaued to the Turkish bath His conversation 
with Its attendants led him into the lavatory which opened off the 
changing-room, where he apparendv became absorbed in the 
theory and practice of ventilation When he came out, he was 


^"Returning to the Yard, Poole put a call through to Amsterdam, 
and within a short time heard Sergeant Gower’s voice 
“ Think Tve got some news for you, sir When the photograph 
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arrived by ’plane this morning, I showed it to the Dutch aerodrome 
people They were certain neither of the men arrived yesterday, 
but one of them left — by the 12 15 service for England The 
younger one booked as ‘ Roberts ’ ” 

“ Good work I ” said Poole “ Did you ask what time the ’plane 
from England arrived yesterday?” 

“Yes, sir, it arrived ten minutes ahead of schedule — ii 50 a m 
It generally does, never late except in bad weather ” 

“ Any one on it at all like Phillips?” 

“ Two men might have been him, according to height and build 
One was clean shaven and one had a beard and specs ” 

“He’s got his own moustache to-day,” said Poole “It must 
have been the one with a beard Would he have had time to hand 
over the jewels, change his appearance, and board the return 
bus?” 

“ I asked that, sir They thought he might if the chap he was 
handing to was on the spot ” 

The question now was, how Harold Phillips had appeared on a 
motor-bicycle in Basingstoke at about the same time as he left 
Amsterdam in an aeroplane Obviously he hadn’t Who had? ' 
Equally obviously, his brother George-^isguised in overalls and 
a black moustache How had he done it? Pool remembered that 
the porter at Waterloo had said that George Phillips had kept in 
his own possession a small case, no doubt that had contained the 
overalls George had probably gone down to the lavatory and 
changed into Aem — and the moustache, it might be possible to 
check that Then he would go and collect Harold’s bicycle — 
from where? Harold had taken it out of his own garage in 
Wardour Street at “ about 8 30 a m ”, he had presented himself 
at Airways House — off the Haymarket — in a beard and out of 
overalls — at 8 40 a m , obviously that bicycle was somewhere pretty 
close to those localities, it should not be difficult to find 

It was not, at his third shot Poole found a huge new garage off 
Coventry Street, sufficiendy well organised to keep a note of the 
registered numbers of the cars and bicycles left in its care, to- 
gether with the names of the depositors A four-horse-power /• 
Rampant bicycle No XX2320 had been deposited at 8 30 a m the 
previous morning by a “ Mr Roberts,” who had removed it at 
9 45 a m Questioned as to “ Mr Roberts,” the attendant described 
Harold Phillips, it had not occurred to him that the man who had ' 
removed the bicycle an hour later was any different to the de- 
positor, but “ now that he came to think of it,” the depositor had 
seemed a slimmer and younger man than the remover He re- 
membered that the latter had strapped a small suitcase on the 
carrier 

George Phillips, then, had ridden that bicycle to Whitchurch 



and Harold had gone down b> tram But wait a minute The 
brodier who had arrived by tram had reached Whitchurch at 

2 59 ^vhen Harold ivas still m the air, what was more, he had 
arrived—must have arrived— without a moustache, in the guise of 
George, it was in fact George who then arrived — it would have 
been unpossible to deceive the landlord of the “ Bull” That, of 
course, was the explanation of the long delay and the cinema’ in- 
terval in Basingstoke, that was when George and Harold had 
again exchanged identities But just how? 

Poole sought a Bradshaw and found that, to arnve at Whit- 
church at 2 59, George must have got into the tram at Basingstoke 
at 12 56 — the II 31 from Waterloo into which the porter had put 
his luggage On Harold’s bicycle he had reached Basingstoke 
“about twelve,” so that he would have had time to have the res- 
taurant lunch which had formed part of Harold’s alibi After that, 
he got into the tram as Harold, removed overalls and moustache, 
put them m the case which the Basingstoke garage man had 
noticed him remove from the carrier, and arrived at Whitchurch 
correedy as George 

What had Harold done? It was unquestionably he who had 
retrieved the bicycle from the Basingstoke garage “ some time 
after four ” How had he done it? Bradshaw showed that a train 
leaving Waterloo at 3 30 reached Basingstoke at 4 40 That was 
a generous “ after four,” but not impossible, the garage must be 
more closely questioned about the time of departure But was it 
possible for Harold, leaving Amsterdam at 12 15, to catch the 

3 30 at Waterloo? 

Poole flipped over the pages of Bradshaw uU he found “ Air 
Services ” The 12 15 from Amsterdam deposited its passengers by 
the Company’s bus at Airways House at 3 30 p m I 

Was this a snag? 

A second glance showed that the ’plane reached Croydon at 
245 That looked more possible If the bus could get to Hav- 
market by 3 30, a taxi from Croydon would get to Waterloo before 
that So Harold had caught the 330 from Waterloo, arrived at 
Basingstroke at 4 40, wearing a suiiilar pair of overalls and carrying 
a similar suitcase, recovered the bicycle, and reached Whitchurch 
in tune for a late tea The only part of the alibi which did not fit 
m to this double story was the cinema — and that was the one 
part of It for which no confirmation was forthcoming The whole 
iing would have to be tested and proved, but Poole had no 
shadow of doubt but that was how Harold’s journey to Amster- 
dam and alibi in England had been worked 

* * * * * 

At 830 am the 'following morning. Inspector Poole called at 
the Phillips’ flat and invited George to accompany him on a vague 
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errand of “ identificauon ” George, willmg to do anything, 
went Ten minutes later, another pohce inspector, Travers, did the 
same thing with Harold, Harold appeared less willing 

At 8 45 a m the Turkish bath of the All British Sports Club 
is usually empty, though the attendants are ready for anything 
This morning they were surprised to see a member, accompanied 
by the secretary and two other men (one of whom was known to 
be a “ tec,” while the second looked it) march into the changing- 
room without removing his shoes or carrying a towel and “ slip ’ 
Mr Phillips, they noticed, was talkative — but rather white He 
showed his compamons the compartment m which he and Mr 
Levi had undressed for their bath two evenings ago, and where 
each had hung his clothes — on hooks only a few feet away from 
each other “And who was undressed first, Ivir Phillips'”’ asked 
the detective 

George’s eyes wavered 

“ Well, redly,” he said “ I don’t think I can remember that ” 

“Do you remember?” Poole turned to an attendant who had 
30ined the group 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man quiedy “ The other gentleman was 
ready first and went off to the hot rooms Mr Phillips was a 
minute or two later ” 

“ And then? Did he go straight to the hot rooms?” 

“ I think he went to the lavatory first, sir ” 

“ Perhaps you’ll show us ” 

The little procession, the second stranger keeping very close to 
a now ashen Mr Phillips, made for the lavatory off the changing- 
room It was a roomy place, containmg wash-basins as well as 
two cabinets and other conveniences The wall opposite the door 
did not quite reach the ceihng, no doubt for purposes of through- 
ventilation “ Did you come in here, Mr Phillips?” asked Poole in a 
rather loud voice 

George Phillips stared at him, but before he could answer there 
was a tinkle of steel on marble, a key lay on the floor at their 
feet “Was that how your brother passed Mr Levi’s key back?” 
asked the detective 

Phillips turned like lightning and made a dive for the door — 
but got no further than the willing arms of Detective Constable 
Rawton 

“ Bring him through, Travers,” called Poole 

A few seconds later, Harold Phillips, accompanied by Inspector 
Travers and another plain-clothes detective, joined the group in 
the Turkish bath The brothers were duly cautioned and wiselv 
elected to be silent 

! ^ 

“When I first went to the Turkish bath,” Poole explained to 
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Ids Chief, I found that there was only one door to the place and 
that George Phillips had not been near it between the time of his 
arrival and departure, that seemed to squash the idea of his 
having passed Levi’s key to any one outside But when I found 
that Harold had been in the club at about the same time and had 
used the swimming bath next door, with pint lock-up arrange- 
ments with the Turkish bath, I couldn’t swallow it as a coinci- 
dence So I looked again and found that the lavatories of the 
Turkish and swimming baths adjomed each other and that 
though there was no door between, there was a venulauon hole 

“Harold’s movements were rather difficult to foUow because 
in a huge place like that the movements of members aren’t 
followed very carefully, and besides, the attendants are sometimes 
relieved by others while they have meals, but this is what hap- 
pened Levi and George Phillips locked the safe and its drawers 
and went off to the Turkish bath, there Levi locked away his 
keys and pocket book in a drawer — or rather the ‘ towel attendant ’ 
locked the drawer, giving the key to Levi George also locked up 
some keys and a pocket book, but kept the safe key in his pocket. 
After they’d undressed next to each other, George made an excuse 
to be a bit behind-hand, and as soon as Levi had gone off to the 
hot rooms, George pinched the key of the drawer from his pocket, 
and went mto the lavatory 

“In the meanume, Harold had reached the club half an hour 
earlier, had a quick game of billiards by way of alibi, went down 
to the swimming bath, locked his goods away and had a swim — or 
perhaps went straight into the swimrmng-bath lavatory There he 
waited tin George whisded, gave an all-clear whistle back (I’m 
guessing this) and George chucked Levi’s drawer key and his 
own safe key through the ventilator Off goes Harold to the towel 
attendant, hands in Levi’s key, and gets the drawer with Levi’s 
keys and pocket book in it There are so many members in and 
out that the attendants don’t notice whose drawer is which, they 
]ust hand over the one belonging to the key given to them 

“ Harold slips out of the club, back to Hatton Garden, opens 
the safe and drawers with George’s and Levi’s ke3's, takes the 
diamonds, back to the club (he was nouced going m at 7 p m ), 
down to the swimmmg bath, locks up Levi’s keys and pocket book 
in another drawer, and— again to signal or time— chucks the key 
back to George in the Turkish-bath lavatory, George slips it back 
into Levi’s trousers— perhaps while they’re dressing Levi finds 
his pocket book and kevs all correct, not realising they’re in a 
different drawer Finally, Harold collects his own things with 
his own key, which has been m his pocket all the time And so 
to Amsterdam and — gaol ” 


3 
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SOLVED BY INSPECTION 

By 

RONALD KNOX 

M iles bredon, the eminently indefatigable Enquiry Agent, 
was accustomed to describe himself as a perfect fool at his 
job Here he was in agreement with his wife Angela, 
where he differed from her was in really regarding himself as a 
fool at his job There she knew better, and so, fortunately for both 
of them, did the Indescribable — that vast Insurance Company which 
employed him to mvestigate the more questionable transactions of 
Its clients, and saved itself about five thousand a year by doing so 
On one occasion, however, Bredon did claim to have really solved 
a problem by mspection, without any previous knowledge to put 
him on the right track Indeed, smce fie seldom read the cheaper 
kind of newspaper, it is probable that he had never heard of the 
eccentric millionaire, Herbert Jervison, until Herbert Jervison was 
' found dead in his bed He was only supplied with the facts of the 
situation as he travelled down in the tram to Wiltshire with Dr 
Simmonds, the expensive medical man whom the Indescribable 
valued almost as much as Bredon himself It was a bright summer’s 
morning, and the dewy fields, horizoned by lazy stretches of canal, 
would have been food enough for meditation if Simmonds had not 
been so confoundedly anxious to impart information 
“ You must have heard of him,” he was saying “ He was a 
newspaper boom long before he was a casualty The Million and 
a Half Mystic — that was the sort of thing they called him Why is 
It that the grossly rich never have the least idea how to spend 
money? This Jervison had pottered about in the East, and had 
got caught with all that esoteric bilge — talked about Mahatmas and 
Yogis and things till even the most sanguine of his poor relations 
wouldn’t ask him to stay So he settled down at Yewbury here 
with some Indian frauds he had picked up, and said he was the 
Brotherhood of Light Had it printed on his notepaper, which was 
dark green Ate nuts and did automatic writing and made all 
sorts of psychic experiments, till the papers were all over him, 
that sort of stuff gets them where they live And then, you see, 
he went and died ” 

“ That’s a kind of publicity we all achieve sooner or later If 
they all did it later, our job with the Indescribable would be a 
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soft one Anyhow, why did they send for me? He probably choked 
on a Brazil nut or something No question of murder or suicide or 
anything, is there?” 

“That’s just the odd part about it He died suddenly, of 
starvation ” 

“ I suppose you want me to say that’s impossible No medical 
man myself, I am astute enough to see that my leg is bemg pulled 
Let’s hear more about it Did you ever see the fellow?” 

“ Not till he came m to be vetted for his insurance I’ve been 
kickmg myself over that, because, you see, I thought he was about 
the soundest life I’d ever struck He was only fity-thrce, and of 
course these people who go m for Oriental food-fads do sometimes 
pull off a longevity record In fact, he had the cheek to ask for a 
specially low premium, because he said he was in a fair way to 
discovering the secret of immortality — ^which, as he pointed out, 
would make his premium a permanent asset to the Company And 
then he goes and kills himself by refusmg his mash Mark you. 
I’m not sure I wouldn’t sooner starve than eat the sort of muck 
he ate, but then, he seemed to chensh on it ” 

“And there was really nothmg wrong with him? What about 
his top storey?” 

“ Well, he admitted to nerves, and I must say he showed up badly 
over some of the nerve tests You know wfe take the nervy people 
up to the top of the Indescribable Buildmg nowadays, to see whether 
It gives them the jim-jams Well, this fellow was at the end of 
his tether, you couldn’t get him to look over ^e edge for love or 
money. But if his relations had wanted him certified — ^and they’d 
every reason to — I couldn’t have done it Colney Match wasn’t on 
the map. I’d swear to that, even at a Directors’ Mopetmg ” 

“ So he went off and died suddenly of starvatlion Could you 
amplify that statement a bit?” 

“ Well, what really happened was that he shut himself up for 
ten days or so m the room he calls his laboratory I haven’t seen 
It, but It’s an old gymnasium or racquet-court, they tell me There 
was nothing queer in that, because he was always i huttmg himself 
up to do his fool experiments, locked himself in and wasn’t to 
be disturbed on any account Probably thought his 'astral body was 
wandering about m Thibet But-— this is the odd I thing— he was 
fullv victualled, so I hear, for a fortnight And at ^ the end of the 
ten days he was found dead m his bed The local ^ doctor, who has 
been out m the East and served a famme area, says I it’s the clearest 
case of starvation he’s ever met ” 

“And the food?” ' 

“The food was untouched "I say, this is Westl ti)ury, where the 
car’s going to meet us I didn’t tell Dr Maybew^ I was bringing 
a friend, how exactly am I gomg to explam you?’! ’ 
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“ Tell him I’m the representative of the Company That always 
fetches them Hallo, there’s a black man on the platform ” 

“ That’ll be the chauffeur No thanks, no luggage 

Good morning, are you from Yewbury? Dr Simmonds, my name 
is, I think Dr Mayhew expects me Outside, is he? Good Come 
along, Bredon ” 

Dr Mayhew was a little round-faced man who seemed incapable 
of suspicion and radiated hospitality You saw at once that he was 
the kind of country doctor who suffers from having too little 
company, and can scarcely be got to examine your symptoms because 
he IS so anxious to exchange all the news first He outdid Simmonds 
himself in his offhand way of referring to the tragedy 

“ Awfully good of you fellows to come,” he said “ Not that 
I’m anxious for a second opinion here Nme cases out of ten, you 
know that well enough, one signs the death certificate on an off- 
chance, but there am’t any doubt about this poor devil I’ve been 
m a famine area, you know, and seen the symptoms often enough 
to make you dream of it, not pleasant, are they? I expect Mr — 
oh, yes, Bredon, to be sure, Mr Bredon won’t want to see the 
corpus They’ve got it parked up at the Brotherhood House, ready 
to be disposed of when it’s finished with, the — er — symptoms come 
on rather suddenly, you know, Mr Bredon, in these cases What 
about commg round to my house and having a spot of something 
on the way? Sure you won’t? Oh, very well Yes, they’ve got to 
bury him in some special way of their own, tuck him up with his 
feet towards Jericho, I expect, or somethmg of that sort Hope 
these niggers’ll clear out after this,” he added, lowering his voice 
for fear the driver should overhear him “ The neighbours don’t 
like ’em, and that’s a fact They’re not pukka Indians, you know, 
he picked them up in San Francisco or somewhere, lascars, I 
should call ’em,” 

” I don’t know that you’re likely to be rid of them, Doctor,” 
explained Bredon “ I suppose you realise that they benefit heavily 
under Jervison’s will? At least, his msurance policy is made out in 
favour of the Brotherhood, and I suppose there’ll be a tidy piece 
of his own money coming to them as well ” 

“And your Company pays up, does it, Mr Bredon?” said the 
little doctor “ Gad, I wonder if they’d let me into the brother- 
hood? There are only four of them in it, and I could do with a 
few extra thousands ” 

“ Well,” explained Bredon, “ that’s what we’re here about If 
It’s suicide, you see, they can’t touch the money Our policies don’t 
cover suicide, it would be too much of a temptation ” 

“ That so? Well then, you’re on velvet The thing can only be 
suicide, and unsound mind at that There’s Yewbury, up on the 
hill Queer place, very rich man had it, name of Rosenbach, and 
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fitted i^t all up like a palace, with a real racquet-court, that’s the 
roof of It you see there Then he crashed, and the place was sold 
for next to nothing, taken on as a preparatory school, it was by a 
young feUow caUed Enstone; I liked him, but he never could 
make toe place pay properly, one way and another, so he sold out 
and went to the South Coast, and then Jervison took it on Well, 
here we are Would you like to wander about the grounds, hlr 
Bredon, while we go in and look at the remains, or what?” 

“I think I’d like to go mto the room where he was found 
Perhaps one of these natives would take me in, I’d like to ha\e 
a chance of talkmg to one of them ” 

The arrangement 'was made without difficulty, though Bredon 
found his guide a source of embarrassment, almost of nervousness 
The driver of the car had worn an ordinary dark suit, but this 
other representative of the community was dressed in flowing white 
robes, with a turban to match, and seemed covered all over with 
cabalistic emblems He was tall and strongly built, his manner 
was at once impassive and conunually alert, nothmg seemed to 
disturb him, yet you felt that nothing escaped him And when he 
spoke, he belied his whole appearance by talking English with a 
violently Amencan mtonation 

The racquet-court stood at a considerable distance from the mam 
block of buildmgs, perhaps five hundred yards away The gallery 
which had once existed close to the door had been cleared away to 
make space when it had been turned into a gj’mnasium, and you 
entered direedy mto a huge oblong room, with something of a 
cathedral vastness in its effects of distance and of silence The floor 
had been fitted with shmy red oil-cloth, so that your footsteps were 
-deadened, and the echoes of the place awoke only at the sound of 
your voice The light came chiefly, and the vcntilauon entuely, 
from a well m the centre of the roof; the top of this was of fixed 
glass, and only the iron slats at the side were capable of lettmg in 
air There were still memories of the gy'mnasium period, at four 
points in the ceihng were iron rings, which looked as if ropes had 
hung down from diem by hooks, and there were lockers at one 
side which still seemed to demand the presence of juvenile boots 
Litde had been done since m the way of furmshmg, the eccentric 
had evidendy used the place when he wanted to be separated from 
his kmd, with the thick walls shutting out the sounds of the 
countrj'side, the heavy locked doors preventmg mtrusion Bredon 
could not help wondermg if the owner had felt safer sleepmg m 
“here than under the same roof with his questionable proteges 

But two pieces of furniture there were, which attracted attenuon 
almost equally as symptoms of the recent tragedy One was a bed, 
standmg out m the very imddlc of the floor, a temporary arrange- 
ment, apparentiy, smec it was a wheeled bed with iron railmgs, of 
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the type common in hospitals, and the wheels had dragged lines 
across the linoleum, which still shone from their passage The bed 
Itself was absolutely bare, even the under-blanket had been torn out 
from Its position, and lay, with the other blankets and the sheets, 
on and around the bed in grotesque confusion It had the air, 
Bredon felt, of a bed from which the occupant has been pulled out, 
rather than of one which the occupant has left, m whatever hurry 
or excitement, of his own free will Beyond the bed, against the 
wall farthest from the entrance, stood a sideboard, plentifully laden 
with vegetarian food There was a loaf of bread, made of some 
very coarse gram, a honeycomb in a glass dish, a box of dates, some 
biscuits which looked britde as glue, even, m witness of Simmonds’ 
accuracy, some nuts It was not a room m which the ordinary man 
would have sat down cheerfully to a meal, but, what was more 
important, it was a room in which you could not possibly starve 

Bredon went to the sideboard first of all, and gave the exhibits 
a careful scrutiny He felt the outside of the bread, and satisfied 
himself, from the hardness of the “ fly-walk,” that it had remained 
for several days untasted He tried some milk from a jug which 
stood there, and found it, as he had expected, thoroughly sour 
“ Did Mr Jervison always have sour imlk?” he asked of his guide, 
who was watchmg all his movements with grave interest “ No, 
sir,” was the answer “ I took that milk in myself, the evening 
when we last saw the prophet alive It was sweet milk, fresh from 
the dairy It has not been drunk, not one drop of it, till you tasted 
It, sir, just now ” The box of dates, though it was opened, con- 
tained Its full complement of fruit The honey was thick, and 
furred over with dust The plate on which the biscuits lay was 
not covered with crumbs, as it should have been if any of them 
had been broken Altogether, it seemed a safe conclusion that the 
dead man had starved in sight of plenty 

“ I want to ask some questions, if I may,” said Bredon, turning 
to the native “ My Company wishes to satisfy itself whether Mr 
Jervison died by misadventure, or took his own life You will not 
mind helping me?” 

“ I will tell you whatever you wish to know I am sure you are 
a very just man ” 

“Look here, then — did Jervison often sleep here? And why 
did he want to sleep there that night — the night when you last 
saw him?” 

“Never before, but that night he was trying a very special 
experiment, you do not understand these things here in the West 
He was meaning to take a narcotic drug, one which he had pre- 
pared himself, which would set his soul free from his body But 
because it is very dangerous to be disturbed from outside, while 
the soul IS away from the body, he wanted to sleep here, whcie 
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nobody could disturb him, and we wheeled that bed m from the 
hou^ All this you will find written in his diary, he was very 
careful to do that, because, he sard, if any harm came to him from 
the experiment, he wished it to be known that it was no fault of 
ours I wilh show you the diary myself ” 

“ Oh, he was drugged, was he, that first night? You don’t think 
he inay have taken an overdose of the drug, and died from that?” 

The Indian smiled ever so slighdy, and shrugged his shoulders 
“ But the doctor has told us that he starved to death Your friend 
IS a doctor also, he will tell you the same No, I will tell you what 
I think The prophet fasted ver^^ often, especially when he wished 
his soul to be free And I think that when he woke up from his 
sleep he had had some revelation which made him want to go 
' deeper mto these mysteries, and therefore he fasted, only this time 
he fasted too long He fasted perhaps till he fainted, and was too 
weak to reach his food, or to come out and find help And we 
waited in the house, doing our own studies, while the prophet was 
dymg in here It was fated that it should be so ” 

Bredon was less interested m the theological bearings of the 
question than m its legal aspect Is a man who starves himself 
without meaning to kill himself a suicide? Anyhow, that was for 
the lawyers “ Thank you,” he said, “ I will wait for my friend 
here; don’t let me keep you ” The Indian bowed, and left Turn 
— with some reluctance, Bredon thought But he was determined 
to search this room thoroughly, he did not like the look of thmgs 
The lock on the. door — no, that did not seem to have been tampered 
with, unless there were a second key The walls? You do not 
make secret doors in a racquet-court The windows ? None, except 
those slats underneath the skylight, at the sides of the well, only 
just room for a man to put his hand in there, and that would be 
about forty feet up Hang it all, the man had been alone for ten 
days, he had left the food untasted, and he had made no effort to 
get out There was even a writmg-tablet with a pencil tied to it, 
not far from the bed, he had meant, Bredon supposed, to write 
down his revelauons on it as he woke from sleep, yet the dust stood 
on the top sheet, and the dead man had left no message Could 
it really be madness? Or was the Indian right m his guess? Or 
was it even possible one heard of strange tricks these Eastern 
jugglers played, was it possible that these four adepts had managed 
to tamper with the msidc of the room wnthout entering it? 

And then Bredon noticed somethmg on the floor which interested 
him, and when Sitnmonds came back with the little doctor they 
found him on all fours beside the bed, and the face he turned towards 
them as they came m was a very grave one, yet with a light in the 
eves that suggested the anticipation of a victory 

What a time you’ve been I” he said reproachfully 
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“ There’s been a good deal in the way of alarms and excursions,” 
explained Simmonds “ Your friends the police have been round, 
and they’ve jUst taken off the whole Brotherhood in a suitably 
coloured Maria Apparendy they are known m Chicago But I’m 
dashed if I see how they are going to fix anything on them over 
this business The man starved to death Don’t talk to me about 
drugs, Bredon, there simply isn’t any question of that ” 

“It’s murder, though,” said Bredon cheerfully “Look here I” 
And he pointed to the shmy tracks drawn across Ae oil-cloth by the 
movement of the bed’s wheels “ You see those tracks? They don’t 
lead right up to the place where the bed stands, they stop about 
two inches short of it And that means murder, and a dashed 
ingenious kind of murder too By rights, the police oughtn’t to be 
able to fix it on them, as you say But that’s the bother about a 
murder which takes four men to do it, one of them is certain to 
break down under examination, and give the others away I was 
wondering. Dr Mayhew — when your friend Enstone left, did he 
take the fixtures away with him? The fixtures of this gymnasium, 
for example?” 

“ Sold the whole place, lock stock and barrel He needed all the 
money he could get, and the Brotherhood weren’t particular 
There’s a sort of shed at the back, you know, where Enstone used 
to keep odds and ends, and I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if you 
found the parallel bars and what not tidied away m there Were 
you thmking of giving us a gymnastic display? Because I should 
suggest some lunch first ” 

“ I )ust thought I’d like to look at them, that’s all And then, 
as you say, lunch ” Dr Mayhew’s prophecy proved accurate The 
shed at the back was plentifully littered with the appropriate debris 
A vaulting-horse stood there, mutely reproachful at havmg been 
so long turned out to grass, the parallel bars were still shmy from 
youthful hands, the horizontal ladder, folded in three, was propped 
at an uneasy angle, and the floor was a network of ropes and rings 
Bredon took up a rope at random and brought it out into the day- 
light “ You see,” he said, passmg his hands down it, “ it’s frayed 
all along Boys don’t fray ropes when they climb up them, they 
wear gym-shoes Besides, the fraymg is quite fresh, looks only a 
day or two old Yes, that’s what they did, and I suppose we had 
better tell the police about it The Company stands to lose, of 
course, but I don’t see what is to be done with the policy now, 
unless they erect a mausoleum over the Brotherhood with it There 
won’t be any more Brotherhood now. Dr Mayhew ” 

“You must excuse him,” apologised Simmonds, he is like this 
sometimes I hate to say it, Bredon, but I haven’t completely 
followed your tram of thought How did these fellows get at 
Jervison, when he was locked up m his gymnasium? You can’t 
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kill a man by starvation, unless you shut him up without any 
food, or hold him down so that he can’t get at it ” 

“You’re wrong there,” objected Bredon “There are all sorts 
of ways You can poison the food, and tell him it is poisoned Not 
that that happened here, because I’ve tasted some of Ae miltr 
myself, and here I am Besides, I think a starvmg man would 
always risk it when it came to the pomt You can hypnotize the 
man, in theory, and persuade him that the food isn’t there, or 
that It isn’t food at all But that’s only m theory, you never hear 
of a crune like that being pulled off in real life No, the Indians 
had their alibi all right, when poor Jervison died ” 

“You -mean they starved him somewhere else, and brought his 
body in here afterwards?” 

“ Hardly that You see, it would be very much simpler to starve 
your man in here, and bring the food m afterwards to look as if 
he’d starved himself deliberately But to do either of those things 
you must have access to the building Do you happen to know, 
Dr Mayhew, who it was that first found the body? And what sort 
of difficulty they had m making their way into the gymnasium?” 

“ The door was locked, and the key fixed on the msidc We had 
to take the lock off I was one of the party myself The police, of 
course, had charge of things, but the Indians had called me m as 
well, the moment they got the idea that somethmg was wrong ” 
“Really? Now, that’s very mstruedve It shows how criminals 
always overdo these things You or I, if a friend locked himself 
up and didn’t appear for ten days, would shout through the keyhole 
and then send for a locksmith Whereas these gendemen sent off 
at once for a doctor and the police, as if they knew that both would 
be wanted That’s the worst of thinking that you’ve covered your 
tracks ” 

“ My dear Bredon, we’re still takmg your word for it that it ts 
murder If it is, I should say the murderers covered their tracks 
quite remarkably well It looks to me the clearest possible case of 
lunacy and suicide ” 

“ You’re wrong there Did you notice that there was a writmg- 
tablet and a pencil by the side of the bed? Now, what madman 
ever resisted die temptation to scrawl somethmg on any odd piece 
of paper he came across? Especially if he thought he %vas bemg 
starved, or poisoned That applies, too, if he were really makmg 
some fasting experiment, he would have left us a last message 
And what did you make of the way the bed-clothes were piled 
on and round the bed? Nobody, mad or sane, wants to get out of 

bed that way” u j t 

“Well, tell us about it if you must You may be mad or 1 
may be mad, but I see no reason why either of us should starve, 
and we are keeping Dr Mayhew from his lunch ” 
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“ Well, the outlines of the thing are simple Jervison had picked 
up these rogues somewhere in America, and they were no more 
mystics than you or I are, they could talk the patter, that’s all 
They knew he was rich, and they stuck to him because they saw 
there was money to be made out of him When they found he had 
made the Brotherhood his heirs, there remained nothing except to 
eliminate him, they went over the plan of the ground, and deter- 
mined to make the fullest use of the weapons that lay ready to hand 
Always a mistake to bring m weapons from outside, study your 
man’s habits, and kill him along his own lines, so to speak All 
they had to do was to encourage him in making these fool experi- 
ments, and to supply him with some ordinary kind of sleeping- 
draught which pretended to have a magical effect, probably it was 
they who suggested his retiring to the gymnasium, where he could 
be quiet, and they who msisted on wheeling his bed out into the 
middle of the room, telling him that he ought to catch the noonday 
sun, or some nonsense of that kind Who ever heard of a man 
wanting to have his bed out in the middle of the room? It’s human 
nature to want it next to the wall, though why. I’ve no idea ” 

“And then?” 

“ They waited, that night, till the sleeping-draught had taken 
its full effect, waited till it was early dawn, and they could see 
what was happening without being noticed by inquisitive neigh- 
bours They tied ladders together, or more probably used that 
, horizontal ladder, stretched out into a straight line, and climbed 
up on to the roof All they took with them was ropes — the four 
ropes that used to hang from those hooks in the ceiling They still 
had iron hooks on them, I dare say they tied handkerchiefs round 
the hooks, to prevent any noise Through the skylight, they could 
look down on the sleeping man, between the iron slats they could 
let down the four ropes The hooks acted as grapnels, and it did 
not take much fishing before they hooked the iron rails at the 
head and foot of the bed Very quiedy, very evenly, they pulled up 
the ropes, it was like a profane and ghastly parody of a scene you 
may remember in the Gospels And still poor Jervison slept on, 
under the influence of his drug, dreaming, perhaps, that he was 
being levitated, and had at last got rid of the burden of the flesh 
He nearly had ^ 

“ He slept bn, and when he woke, he was hung up forty feet 
in the air, still in his bed The bed-clothes had been removed, it 
would not do to let him have a chance of climbing down He 
hung there for over a week, and if his cries reached the outside 
world at all, they only reached the ears of four pitiless men, his 
murderers Perhaps a braver man would have jumped for it, and 
preferred to end his life that way But Jervison, you told 'me 
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yourself, Simmonds, was a coward about heights, he couldn’t 
jump ” 

“ And if he had?” 

“He would have been found dead, either from his fall or from 
Its effects And the Indians would have told us, gravely enough, 
that the Prophet must have been makmg an experiment m levitation, 
or something of that kind As it was, all they had to do was to 
come back when all was safely over, to let down the ropes agam, 
to throw his bed-clothes m through the slats, falling where they 
would, and to take their ropes and ladder down agam the way 
they had come Only, as was natural, they did not bother to pay 
out the ropes quite evenly this time, and the bed came down in 
the wrong place, about two mches from where it had stood 
originally So that it didn’t fit in with the tracks across the oil- 
cloth, and It was that, somehow, which gave me a notion of what 
had happened The bed, evidendy, had been lifted, and you do 
not lift a wheeled bed unless you have a special purpose to be 
served, as these devils had Jervison was a fool, but I hate to thmk 
of the way he died, and I am going to do my best to see these four 
fellows hanged If I had my way with them, I would spare them 
the drop ” 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
AFRICAN TRAVELLER 


By 

ELLERY QUEEN 

M r eliery queen, wrapped loosely m Englisli tweeds and 
reflections, proceeded — m a manner o£ speaking — with 
effort along the eighth-floor corridor of the Arst Building, 
that sumptuous citadel of the University The tweeds were pure 
Bond Street, for Ellery was ever the sartorial fellow, whereas the 
reflections were Americanese, Ellery’s ears being filled with the 
peculiar patois of young male and female collegians, and he himself 
having been Harvard, ’Teen 

This, he observed severely to himself as he lanced his way with the 
ferrule of his stick through a brigade of yelling students, was 
higher cducauon m New Yorkl He sighed, his silver eyes tender 
behind the lenses of his pince-nez, for, possessing that acute faculty 
of observation so essential to his busmess of studying criminal 
phenomena, he could not help but note the tea-rose complexions, 
the saucy eyes, and the osier figures of various female students in 
his path His own Alma Mater, he reflected gloomily, paragon 
of the educational virtues that it was, might have been better, far 
better off had it besprmkled its muscular classes with nice-smelhng 
co-eds like these — yes, indeed f 

Shaking off these unprofessorial thoughts, Mr Ellery Queen 
edged gingerly through a battalion of giggling girls and approached 
Room 824, his destination, with dignity 
He halted A tall and handsome and fawn-eyed young woman 
was leaning against the closed door, so obviously lying in wait for 
him that he began, under the buckling tweeds, to experience a — 
good lord' — a trepidation Leaning, in fact, on the litde placard 
which read ' 


CRIMINOLOGY, APPLIED 
MR QUEEN 

This was, of course, sacrilege The fawn-eyes looked up at 

him soulfully, with admiration, almost with reverence What did 
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a number of the faculty do in such a predicament? Ellery wondered 
&mly^ groan Ignore the female person, ^speak to her 

The decision was wrested from his hands and, so to speak, placed 
on his arm The brigand grasped his left biceps with devotional 
vigour and said in fluty tones “ You’re Mr Ellery Queen, himself 
aren’t you?” ’ 

fC J 

“ I you were You’ve the nicest eyes Such a queer colour 
Oh, It’s going to be thrilling, Mr Queen ! ” 

“ I beg your pardon ” 

“Oh, I didn’t say, did I?” The hand, which he observed with 
some astonishment was preposterously small, released his tingling 
biceps She said sternly, as if m some way he had fallen in her 
estimation “And you’re the famous detective Hmm Another 
illusion blasted Old Icky sent me, of course ” 

“Old Ickyr 

“You don’t know even that Heavens! Old Icky is Professor 
Ickthorpe, BA, M A , Ph D , and goodness knows what else ” 

“ Ah I ” said Ellery “ I begin to understand ” 

“ And high time, too,” said the young woman severely 
“ Furthermore, Old Icky is my father, do you see ” She 
became all at once very shy, or so Ellery reasoned, for the black 
lashes with their impossible sweep dropped suddenly to veil eyes 
of the ultimate brownness 

“I do see, Miss Ickthorpe” Ickthorpe! “I see all to clearly 
Because Professor Ickthorpe — ah — ^inveigled me into giving this 
fantastic course, because you are Professor Ickthorpe’s daughter, 
you think you may wheedle your way mto my group Fallacious 
reasoning,” said Ellery, and planted his stick like a standard on 
the floor “ I think not No ” 

Her shpper-toe joggled his stick unexpectedly, and he flailed 
wildly to keep from falling “Do come off your perch, Mr 
Queen There! That’s settled Shall we go m, Mr Queen? 

Such a nice name ” 

“ But ” 

“ Icky has arranged things, bless him ” 

“ I refuse abso ” 

“ The Bursar has been paid his filthy lucre I have my B A , and 
I’m just dawdling about here workmg for my Master’s I’m really 
very intelligent Oh, come on — don t be so professorish You re 
much too nice a young man, and your devastating silv’ry eyes-^ — ’ 
“Oh, very well,” said Ellery, suddenly pleased with himself 

“ Come along ” , . j a i j 

It was a small seminar room, containing a long table nanked with 
chairs Two young men rose, rather respectfully, Ellery thought 
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The}' seemed surprised but not too depressed at the vision of Miss 
Ickthorpe, who was evidendy a notorious character One of them 
bounded forward and pumped Ellery’s hand 
“Mr Queen I I’m Burrows, John Burrows Decent of you to 
"pick me and Crane out of that terrific bunch of would-be man- 
hunters ” He was a nice young fellow, Ellery decided, with bright 
eyes and a thin intelligent face 
“ Decent of your instructors and record, Burrows, I’d say 
And you’re Walter Crane, of course?” 

The second young man shook Ellery’s hand decorously, as if 
It were a rite, he was tall, broad, and studious-looking m a 
pleasant way “ I am, sir Degree m chemistry I’m really inter- 
ested m what you and the Professor are attempting to do ” 

“ Splendid Miss Ickthorpe — ^rather unexpectedly — is to be the 
fourth member of our little group,” said Ellery “ Rather 
unexpectedly I Well, let’s sit down and talk this over ” 

Crane and Burrows flung themselves into chairs, and the young 
woman seated herself demurely Ellery threw hat and stick into a 
corner, clasped his hands on the bare table, and looked at the white 
ceiling One must begm “This is all rather nonsensical, 
you know, and yet there’s something solid in it Professor 
Ickthorpe came to me some time ago with an idea He had heard 
of my modest achievements in solving crimes by pure analysis, and 
he thought it might be interesting to develop die faculty of detec- 
tion by deduction m young university students I wasn’t so sure, 
having been a university student myself ” 

“ We’re rather on the brainy side these days,” said Miss 
Ickthorpe 

“ Hmm That remains to be seen,” said Ellery dryly “ I sup- 
pose It’s against the rules, but I can’t think without tobacco You 
may smoke, gendemen A cigarette. Miss Ickthorpe?” 

She accepted one absently, furnished her own match, and kept 
looking into Ellery’s eyes “ Field work, of course?” asked Crane, 
the chemist 

“ Precisely ” Ellery sprang to his feet “ Miss Ickthorpe, please 
pay attention If we’re to do this at all, we must do it right 
Very well We shall study crimes out of the current news — 
crimes, it goes without saying, which lend themselves to our 
particular brand of detection We start from scratch, all of us — no 
preconceptions, understand You will work under my direc- 
tion, and we shall see what happens ” 

Burrows’ keen face glowed “ Theory? I mean — ^won’t you give 
us any principles of attack first — class-room lectures?” 

“ To hell with principles I beg your pardon. Miss Ickthorpe 
The only way to learn to swim. Burrows, is to get into the 
water There were sixty-three applicants for this confounded 
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course I wanted only t^vo or three — too many would defeat mv 
purpose unwiddy, you know I selected you. Crane, because >ou 
seem to have the analytical mind to a reasonable degree, and your 
scientific training has developed your sense of observation You, 
Burrows, have a sound academic background and, evidendy an 
excellent top-piece ” The two young men blushed " As for you, 
Miss Ickthorpe,” contmued Ellery stiifiy, “ you selected yourself’ 
so you’ll have to take the consequences Old Icky, or no Old Icky’ 
at the first sign of stupidity out you go ” ’ 

“ An Ickthorpe, sir, is never stupid ’* 

“I hope— I smcerely hope— not. Now, to cases An hour 

ago, before I set out for the University, a flash come m over the 
Police Headquarters’ wire Most fortuitously, I thought, and we 
must be properly grateful . Murder m the theatrical district 
— chap by the name of Spargo is the victim A queer enough 
affair, I gathered, from the sketchy facts given over the tape I’ve 
asked my father — Inspector Queen, you know — to leave the scene 
of the crime cxacdy as found We go there at once ” 

“ Bully I” cried Burrows “To gnps with crime! This is going 
to be great. Shan’t we have any trouble getting in, Mr Queen?” 

“ None at all I’ve arranged for each of you gendemen to carry a 
special police pass, like my own, I’ll get one for you later. Miss 
Ickthorpe, Let me caution all of you to refrain from taking 
anything away from the scene of the crime — at least without con- 
sulting me first And on no account allow yourselves to be pumped 
by reporters ” 

“A murder,” said Miss Ickthorpe thoughtfully, with a sudden 
dampening of spirits 

“Aha* Squeamish already Well, this affair will be a test-case 
for all of y^ou I want to see how your mmds work m contact with 
the real thmg . . Miss Ickthorpe, have you a hat or something?” 

“ Sir?” 

“Duds, duds* You can traipse in there this way, you know!” 

“ Oh > ” she murmured, blushing “ Isn’t a sports dress au fatt 
at murders?” Ellery glared, and she added sweetly “ In my locker 
down the hall, Mr Queen I shan’t be a moment ” 

Ellery jammed his hat on his head “ I shall meet the three of 
you m front of the Arts Buildmg m five mmutes Five minutes. 
Miss Ickthorpe*” And, retrievmg his stick, he stalked like any 
professor from the semmar room Ml the way down the elevator, 
through the mam corridor, on the marble steps outside, he breathed 
deeply A remarkable day* he observed to the campus A really 
remarkable day 

The Fenwick Hotel lay a few hundred yards from 1 unes bquare 
Its lobby was boihng with pohcemen, detectives, reporters and, 
from their universal appearance of apprehension, guests Moun- 
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tainoHS Sergeant Velie, Inspector Queen’s right-hand man, was 
planted at the door, a cement barrier against curiosity-seekcrs By 
his side stood a tall, worried-looking man dressed sombrely m a 
blue serge suit, white linen, and black bow-tie 

“ Mr Williams, the hotel manager,” said the Sergeant 

Williams shook hands “ Can’t understand it Terrible mess 
You’re with the police'*” 

Ellery nodded His charges surrounded him Idee a royal guard — 
a rather timid royal guard, to be sure, for they pressed close to 
him as if for protection There was something sinister in the atmo- 
sphere Even the hotel clerks and attendants, uniformly dressed 
in grey suits, ties, shirts — wore strained expressions, like stewards 
on a foundermg ship 

“Nobody m or out, Mr Queen,” growled Sergeant Velie 
“ Inspector’s orders You’re the first smee the body was found 
These people okay?” 

“Yes Dad’s on the scene?” 

“ Upstairs, third floor. Room 317 Mosdy quiet now ” 

Ellery levelled his stick “ Come along, young ’uns And 
don’t ” — he added gendy — “ don’t be so nervous You’ll become 
accustomed to this sort of thing Keep your heads up ” 

They bobbed in unison, their eyes a little glassy As they ascended 
in a policed elevator, Ellery observed that Miss Ickthorpe was try- 
ing very hard to appear professionally blasee Ickthrope indeed I 
This should take the starch out of her They walked down a 
hushed corridor to an open door Inspector Queen, a small bird- 
like grey htde man with sharp eyes remarkably like his son’s, met 
them in the doorway 

Ellery, suppressing a snicker at the convulsive start of Miss 
Ickthorpe, who had darted one fearful glance into the death-room 
and then gasped for dear life, introduced the young people to the 
Inspector, shut the door behind his somewhat reluctant charges, and 
looked about the bedroom 

Lying on the drab carpet, arms outflung before him like a diver, 
lay a dead man His head presented a curious appearance as if 
some one had upset a bucket of thick red paint over him, clotting 
the brown hair and gushing over his shoulders Miss Ickthorpe 
gave vent to a faint gurgle which certainly was not appreciation 
Ellery observed with morbid satisfaction that her tiny hands were 
clenched and that her elfin face was whiter than the bed near which 
the dead man lay sprawled Crane and Burrows were breathing 
hard 

“ Miss Ickthorpe, Mr Crane, Mr Burrows — your first corpse,” 
said Ellery briskly “ Now, dad, to work How does it stand”*” 

Inspector Queen sighed “Name is Oliver Spargo Forty-two, 
separated from his wife two years ago Mercantile traveller for a 
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big dry goods exporting house Returned from South Africa after 
a years stay Bad reputation with the natives in the oudymg 
settlements-thrashed them, cheated them, m fact, was drmf 
out of British Airica by a scandal It was m the New York papers 
not long ago Registered at the Fenwick here for three da^- 
same door, by the way — tlien checked out to go to Chicago Visit- 
ing relatives ” The Inspector grunted, as if this were something 
justihably punished by homicide “ Returned to New York this 
morning by ’plane Checked m at 9 30 Didn’t leave this room 
At II 30 he was found dead, just as you see him, by the coloured 
maid on this floor, Agatha Robins ” 

“ Leads?” 

The old man shrugged “Maybe— maybe not We’ve looked 
this bird up Pretty hard guy, from the reports, but sociable No 
enemies, apparendy, all his movements smce his boat docked 
innocent and accounted for And a lady-killer Chucked his wife 
over before his last trip across, and took to his bosom a nice blonde 
gal Fussed with her for a couple of months and then skipped out 
— and didn’t take her with him We’ve had both women on the 
pan ” 


“ Suspects?” 

Inspector Queen stared moodily at the dead traveller “Well, 
take your pick He had one visitor this mornmg — the blonde lady 
I just mentioned Name of Jane Ternll — ^no sign of occupation 
Huh' She evidently read m the ship’s news of Spargo’s arrival 
two weeks ago, hunted him up, and a week ago, while Spargo was in 
Chicago, called at the desk downstaus mquinng for him She was 
told he was expected back this morning — ^he’d left word She came 
in at II 05 this a m , was given his room-number, was taken up by 
the elevator-boy Nobody remembers her leavmg But she says she 
knocked and there was no answer, so she went away and hasn’t been 
back smce Never saw him— according to her story ” 

Miss Ickthorpe skirted the corpse with painful care, perched her- 
self on the edge of the bed, opened her bag and began to powder 
her nose “And the wife, Inspector Queen?” she murmured 
Something sparUed m the depths of her fawn-brown eyes Miss 
Ickthorpe, it was evident, had an idea and was takmg heroic 

measures to suppress it , , 01 1 

“The wife?” snorted the Inspector ‘God knows She and 
Spargo separated, as I said, and she claims she didn’t even know 
he’d°come back from Africa Says she was window-shopping this 


morning ” , j j 

It was a small featureless hotel room, contammg a bed, a ward- 
robe closet, a bureau, a mght-table, a desk, and a chair A dummy 
fireplace with a gas-log, an open door which led to a bathroom— 
nothmg more 
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Ellery dropped to his knees beside the body, Crane and Burrows 
trooping after with set faces The Inspector sat down and watched 
with a humourless grm Ellery turned the body over, his hands 
explored the rigid members, stiff in rigor mortis 

“ Crane, Burrows, Miss Ickthorpe,” he said sharply “ Might as 
well begin now Tell me what you see — Miss Ickthorpe, you first ” 
She jumped from the bed and ran around the dead man, he felt 
her hot unsteady breath on the back of his neck “Well, well? 
Don’t you see anything'^ Good lord, there’s enough here, I should 
thmk ” 

Miss Ickthorpe licked her red lips and said in a strangled voice 
“ He’s dressed in lounging-robe, carpet-slippers and — yes, silk under- 
wear beneath ” 

“Yes And black silk socks and garters And the robe and 
underwear bear the dealer’s label Johnson’s, Johannesburg, 
USAfr What else?” 

“ A wrist-watch on his left wrist I think ” — she leaned over and 
with the shrinking tip of a finger nudged the dead arm — “ yes, the 
watch crystal is cracked Why, it’s set at lo 20I” 

“ Good,” said Ellery in a soft voice “ Dad, did Prouty examine 
the cadaver?” 

“ Yes,” said the Inspector in a resigned voice “ Spargo died 
some tune between ii 00 and ii 30, Doc says I figure ” 

Miss Ickthorpc’s eyes were shining “ Doesn’t that mean ?” 

“ Now, now. Miss Ickthorpe, if you have an idea keep it to your- 
self Don’t leap at conclusions That’s enough for you Well, 
Crane?” 

The young chemist’s brow was ridged He pointed to the watch, 
a large gaudy affair with a leather wrist-strap “Man’s watch 
Concussion of fall stopped the works Crease m leather strap at 
the second hole, where the prong now fits, but there’s also a crease, 
a deeper one, at the third hole ” 

“TTat’s really excellent, Crane And?” 

“ Left hand spattered and splashed with dried blood Left palm 
also shows stain, but fainter, as if he had grabbed something with 
his bloody hand and wiped most of the blood off There ought to 
be something around here showing a red smudge from his clutch- 
ing hand ” 

“ Crane, I’m proud of you Was anythmg found with a blood- 
smear on It, dad?” 

The Inspector looked interested “ Good work, youngster No, 
El, nothing at all Not even a smear on the rug Must be something 
the murderer took away ” 

“ Now, Inspector,” chuckled Ellery, “ this isn’t your examination 
Burrows, can you add anything?” 

Young Burrows swallowed rapidly “ Wounds on the head show 

G 
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he was struck with a heavy instrument many times Disarranged 
rug probably indicates a struggle And the face ” ^ “ 

» m ° What about the face?” 

r reshly shaved Talcum powder still on cheeks and chin Don’t 
you think we ought to examme the bathroom, Mr Queen?” 

Miss Ickthorpe said peevishly “I noticed that, too, but you 
didn t pve me a chance . The powder ts smoothly applied 
isn t It? No streaks, no heavy spots ” ’ 

Ellery sprang to his feet “You’ll be Sherlock Holmeses vet. 

. The weapon, dad?” 

“ A heavy stone hammer, crudely made— some kmd of African 
cuno, our expert says Spargo must have had it in his bag— his 
trunk hasn’t arrived yet from Chicago ” 

Ellery nodded, on the bed lay an open pigskin travclling-bag 
Beside it, neady laid out, was an evenmg outfit, tuxedo coat, 
trousers, and vest, suff-bosomed shirt, studs and cuff-links, a clean 
wing-collar; black suspenders; a white sdk handkerchief Under 
the bed were two pairs of black shoes, one pair brogues, the other 
patent-leather. Ellery looked around; somethmg, it seemed, dis- 
turbed him On the chair near the bed lay a soiled shirt, a soiled 
pair of socks, and a soiled suit of underwear None exhibited blood- 
stains He paused thoughtfully 

“ We took the hammer away It was full of blood and hair,” 
continued the Inspector “ No fogerprmts anywhere Handle any- 
thmg you want — everythmg’s been photographed and tested for 
prmts ” 

Ellery began to puff at a cigarette He noticed that Burrows and 
Crane were crouched over the dead man, occupied with the watch 
He sauntered over. Miss Ickthorpe at his heels 

Burrows’ thm face was shming as he looked up “ Here’s some- 


thmg He had carefully removed the timepiece from Spargo’s 
wrist and had pried open the back of the case Ellery saw a roughly 
circular patch of fuzzy white paper glued to the msidc of the case, 
as if something had been rather unsuccessfully torn away Burrows 
leaped to his feet “ That gives me an idea,” he announced “ Yes, 
sir ” He studied the dead man’s face mtently 
“And you. Crane?” asked Ellery with mtcrest. The young 
chemist had produced a small magmfymg-glass from his pocket 
and was scrutinising the watchworks 
Crane rose “I’d rather not say now,” he mumbled 
Queen, I’d like permission to take this watch to my laboratory ” 
Ellery looked at his father, the old man nodded “ Certamly, 
Crane But be sure you return it Dad, you searched this room 
thoroughly, fireplace and all?” 

The Inspector cackled suddenly “ I was wondering when you d 
get to that There’s somethmg alimghty mterestmg m that fire- 
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place ” His face fell and rather grumpily he produced a snuff- 
box and pinched some crumbs mto his nostrils “ Although I’ll be 
hanged if I know what it means ” 

Ellery squinted at the fireplace, his lean shoulders squarmg, the 
others crowded around He squinted again, and knelt, behind 
the manufactured gas-log, in a tiny grate, there was a heap of ashes 
Curious ashes mdeed, patendy not of wood, coal, or paper Ellery 
poked about m the debris — and sucked m his breath In a moment 
he had dug out of the ashes ten peculiar objects eight flat pearl 
buttons and two metal things, one triangular in oudme, eye-like, 
the other hook-like — both small and made of some cheap alloy 
Two of the eight buttons were slighdy larger than the rest The 
buttons were ridged, and in the depression m each centre were 
four thread-holes All ten objects were charred by fire 
“ And what do you make of that?” demanded the Inspector 
Ellery juggled the buttons thoughtfully He did not reply 
direcdy Instead, he said to his three poipils, m a grim voice 
“ You might think about these Dad, when was this fireplace 
last cleaned?” 

“ Early this morning by Agatha Robms, the mulatto maid Some 
one checked out of this room at seven o’clock, and she cleaned up 
the place before Spargo got here Fireplace was clean this mornmg, 
she says ” 

Ellery dropped buttons and metal objects on the night-table and 
went to the bed He looked into the open travelling-bag, its interior 
was in a state of confusion The bag contained three four-m-hand 
neckties, two clean white shirts, socks, underwear, and handker- 
chiefs All the haberdashery, he noted, bore the same dealer’s tab 
— Johnson’s, Johannesburg, U S AJr He seemed pleased, and pro- 
ceeded to the wardrobe closet It contained merely a tweed travel- 
ling suit, a brown topcoat, and a felt hat 
He closed the door with a satisfied bang “ You’ve observed 
everything?” he asked the two young men and the girl 
Crane and Burrows nodded, rather doubtfully Miss Ickthorpe 
was barely listening, from the rapt expression on her face, she 
might have been listenmg to the music of the spheres 
“ Miss Ickthorpe I ” 

Miss Ickthorpe smiled dreamily “ Yes, Mr Queen,” she said in 
a submissive little voice Her brown eyes began to rove 
Ellery grunted and strode to the bureau Its top was bare He 
went through the drawers, they were empty He started for the 
desk, but the Inspector said “ Nothing there, son He hadn’t 
time to stow anythmg away Except for the bathroom, you’ve seen 
everything ” 

As if she had been awaiting the signal. Miss Ickthorpe dashed for 
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the bathroom She seemed very anxious indeed to explore its 
interior Crane and Burrows hurried after her 
T permtted them to examine the bathroom before him Miss 

^thorpe s hands flew over the objects on the run of the washbowl 
there was a pigskin toilet-kit, open, draped over the marble an 
uncleansed razor, a still damp shaving-brush, a tube of shavin? 
cream, a small can of talcum and a tube of tooth-paste To one 
side lay a celluloid shaving-brush contamer, its cap on the open kit 
“Can’t see a thuig of mterest here,” said Burrows frankly 
“You, Walter?” ^ 


Crane shook his head “ Except that he must have just finished 
shaving before he was murdered, not a thmg.” 

Miss Ickthorpe wore a stern and faintly exultant look “ That’s 
because, like all men, you’re blmder’n bats Vve seen enough ” 
They trooped by Ellery, rejoining the Inspector, who was talk- 
mg with some one in the bedroom Ellery chuckled to himself He 
lifted the lid of a clothes-hamper, it was empty Then he picked 
up the cap of the shaving-brush contamer. The cap came apart in 
his fingers, and he saw that a small circular pad fitted snugly 
inside He chuckled again, cast a densive glance at the triumphant 
back of the heroic Miss Ickthorpe outside, replaced cap and tube, 
and went back into the bedroom 


He found Williams, the hotel manager, accompanied by a police- 
man, talking heatedly to the Inspector “We can’t keep this up for 
ever. Inspector Queen,” Williams was saymg “Our guests are 
beginmng to complain The night-shift is due to go on soon. I’ve 
got to go home myself, and you’re making us stay here all night, 
by George After all ” 

The old man said “ Pish > ” and cocked an mquiring eye at his 
son Ellery nodded “ Can’t see any reason for not hftmg the ban, 
dad We’ve learned as much as we can You young people!” 
Three pairs of eager eyes focused on him, they were like three 
puppies on a leash “ Have you seen enough?” They nodded 
solemnly “Anything else you want to know?” 

Burrows said quickly . “ I want a certain address ” 

Miss Ickthorpe paled “ Why, so do 1 1 John, you mean thmg j” 
And Crane muttered, clutchmg Spargo’s watch m his fist “ I 
want somethmg, too— but I’ll find it out right in this hotel!” 

Ellery smoothed away a smile, shrugged, and said See Ser- 
geant Velie downstaurs— that Colossus we met at the door He’ll tell 
you anythmg you may want to know 
“ Now, follow instructions It’s evident that the three of you 
have definite theories I’ll give you two hours in which to formulate 
them and pursue any investigations you may have m mind ” He 
consulted his watch “ At 6 30, meet me at my apartment on West 


> 
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Eighty-seventh Street, and I’ll try to rip your theories apart 
Happy hunting!” 

He grinned dismissal They scrambled for the door, Miss Ick- 
thorpe’s turban slighdy awry, her elbows working vigorously to 
clear the way 

“And now,” said Ellery in a totally difEerent voice when they 
had disappeared down the corridor, “come here a moment, dad 
I want to talk to you alone ” 

At 6 30 that evening Mr Ellery Queen presided at his own table, 
watching three young faces bursting with sternly repressed news 
The remains of a dmn'er, barely touched, strewed the cloth 

Miss Ickthorpe had somehow contrived, m the interval between 
her dismissal and her appearance at the Queens’ apartment, to 
change her gown, she was now attired in somethmg lack and soft, 
which set off — as she obviously was aware — the whiteness of her 
throat, the brownness of her eyes, and the pinkness of her cheeks 
The young men were preoccupied with their coffee-cups 

“ Now, class,” chuckled Ellery, “ recitations ” They brightened, 
sat straighter and moistened their lips “ You’ve had, each of you, 
about two hours m which to crystallise the results of your first 
investigation Whatever happens, I can’t take credit, since so far 
I’ve taught you nothing But by the end of this litde confabulation 
I’ll have a rough idea of just what material I’m workmg with ” 

“Yes, sur,” said Miss Ickthorpe 

“ John — we may as well discard formality — what’s your theory?” 

Burrows said slowly “ I’ve more than a theory, Mr Queen I’ve 
the solution!” 

“ A solution, John Don’t be too cocky And what,” said Ellery, 
“is this solution of yours?” 

Burrows drew a breath from the depths of his boots “ The clue 
that led to my solution was Spargo’s wrist- watch ” Crane and the 
girl started Ellery blew smoke and said, encouragingly “ Go 
on 

“ The two creases on the leather strap,” replied Burrows, “ were 
significant As Spargo wore the watch, the prong was caught in 
the second hole, so that there was a crease across the second hole 
Yet a deeper crease appeared across the third hole Conclusion 
the watch was habitually worn by a person with a smaller wrist In 
other words, the watch was not Spargo’s!” 

“ Bravo,” said Ellery softly “ Bravo ” 

“ Why, then, was Spargo wearing some one else’s watch ? For a 
very good reason, I maintain The doctor had said Spargo died be- 
tween no and ix 30 Yet the watch-hands had apparendy stopped 
at 10 20 The answer to this discrepancy ? That the murderer, find- 
ing no watch on Spargo, took her own watch, cracked the crystal 
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and stopped Ae %vorks, then set the hands at lo 20 and strapped it 
about Spargo s dead wrist. This would seem to establish the rimp 
or death as 10 20 and would give the murderer an opportunity to 
provide an alibi for that time, when all the while the murder actually 
occurred about ii 20 How’s that?” 

Miss Ickthrope said tartly “ You say ‘ her ’ But it’s a man’s 
watch, John — you forget that ” 

Burrows grmned “ A woman can own a man’s watch, can’t she? 
Now whose watch was it? Easy In the back of the case there was 
a circular patch of fuzzy paper, as if somethmg had been npped 
out What, made of paper, is usually pasted m the back of a 
watch? A photograph Why was it taken out? Obviously, because 
the murderer’s face was in that photograph In the last two 
hours I followed this lead I visited my suspect on a reportorial 
pretext and managed to get a look at a photograph-album she has 
There I found one photograph with a circular patch cut out From 
the rest of the photo it was clear that the missmg circle contained 
the heads of a man and a woman My case was complete*” ' 

“ Perfecdy amazmg,” murmured Ellery “ And this murderess 
of yours is ?” 

“ Spargo’s wife * Motive — ^hate, or revenge, or thwarted love, 

or somethmg ” 

Miss Ickthorpe snuffed, and Crane shook his head “ Well,” said 
Ellery, “we seem to be m disagreement Nevertheless a very 
interesting analysis, John . Walter, what’s yours?” 

Crane hunched his broad shoulders “ I agree with Johnny that 
the watch did not belong to Spargo, that the murderer set the 
hands at 10 20 to provide an alibi, but I disagree as to the identity 
of the cnmmal I also worked on the watch as the mam clue But 


with a vastly different approach 
“ Look here ” He brought out the gaudy timepiece and tapped 
Its cracked crystal dehberately “ Here’s something you people may 
not know Watches, so to speak, breathe That is, contact with 
warm flesh causes the au inside to expand and force its way out 
through the mmute cracks and holes of the case and crystal "^en 
the watch is laid aside, the air cools and contracts, and dust-beanng 
air IS sucked mto the mtenor,” 

“I always said I should have studied science,” said Ellery 
“ That’s a new tnck, Walter Continue ” 

“ To put It specifically, a baker’s watch wiH be found to contain 
flour-dust A bricklayer’s watch will collect brick-dust ” Crane’s 
voice rose triumphantly “ D’you know what I found m this watch ? 
Tmy particles of a woman’s face-powder*” 

Miss Ickthorpe frowned Crane continued in a deep voice 
“ And a very special kmd of face-powder it is, Mr Queen Kmd 
used only by women of certain complexions What complexions? 
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Negro brown 1 The powder came from a mulatto woman’s purse • 
I’ve questioned her, checked her vanity-case, and although she 
denies it, 1 say that Spargo’s murderess is Agatha Robms, the 
mulatto maid who ‘ found ’ the body • ” 

Ellery whistled gcndy “Good work, Walter, splendid work 
And of course from your standpoint she would deny bemg the 
owner of the watch anyway That clears somethmg up for me 
But motive'”’ 

Crane looked uncomfortable “ Well, I know it sounds fantastic, 
but a sort of voodoo vengeance — ^reversion to racial type — Spargo 
had been cruel to African natives . , it was in the papers ’’ 

Ellery shaded his eyes to conceal their twinkle Then he turned 
to Miss Ickthorpe, who was tapping her cup nervously, squirmmg 
in her chair, and exhibiting other signs of impatience “ And now,” 
he said, “ we come to the star recitation What have you to offer. 
Miss Ickthorpe? You’ve been simply saturated with a theory all 
afternoon Out with it ” 

She compressed her lips “ You boys think you’re clever You, 
too, Mr Queen — ^you especially Oh, I’ll admit John and 
Walter have shown superficial traces of mtelligence ” 

“ Will you be explicit. Miss Ickthorpe?” 

She tossed her head “ Very well The watch had nothing to do 
with the crime at all'” 

The boys gaped, and Ellery tapped his pahns gently together 
“ Very good I agree with you Explain, please ” 

Her brown eyes burned, and her cheeks were very pmk 
“ Simple ' ” she said with a sniff “ Spargo had arrived from Chicago 
only two hours before his murder He had been m Chicago for a 
week and a half Then for a week and a half he had been living 
by Chicago time And, smce Chicago time is one hour earlier than 
New York tune, it merely means that nobody set the hands back, 
that they were standmg at 10 20 when he fell dead, because he’d 
neglected to set his watch ahead on arrivmg m New York this 
morning'” 

Crane muttered something m his throat, and Burrows flushed a 
deep crimson Ellery looked sad “ I’m afraid the laurels so far 
go to Miss Ickthorpe, gentlemen That happens to^be correct 
Anythmg else?” 

“ Naturally 1 know the murderer, and it isn’t Spargo’s wife or 
that outlandish mulatto maid,” she said exasperatingly “ Follow 
me Oh, this is so easy' We all saw that the powder on 
Spargo’s dead face had been applied very smoothly. From the 
condition of his cheeks and the shaving thmgs in the bathroom 
It was evident that he’d shaved just before being murdered But 
how does a man apply powder after shaving? How do you powder 
your face, Mr Queen?” she shot at him rather tenderly 
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Ellery looked startled 
and Burrows nodded 


“With my fingers, of course” Crane 


Exactly! chorded Miss Ickthorpe “And what happens? 1 
Imow, because I’m a very observant person and, besides. Old Icky 
shaves every morning and I can’t help noticing when he kisses me 
good-morning Applied with the fingers on cheeks still slighdy 
moist, the powder goes on in streaks, smudgy, heavier m some 
spots than others But look at my face'” They looked, with 
varying expressions of appreciation “You don’t see powder 
streaks on my face, do you? Of course not! And why? Because 
I'm a woman, and a woman uses a powder-puff, and there isn’t a 
smgle powder-puff m Spargo’s bedroom or bathroom'” 

Ellery smded— almost with relief “Then you suggest. Miss 
Ickthorpe, that the last person with Spargo, presumably his mur- 
deress, was a woman who watched hun shave and then, with 
endearment, perhaps, took out her own powder-puff and dabbed 
It over hts face — only to bash him over the head with the stone 
hammer a few minutes later?” 

“ Well — ^yes, although I didn’t think of it ^hai way But— 
yes ! And psychology pomts to the specific woman, too, Mr Queen 
A man’s wife would never think of such an — an amorous pro- 
ceeding But a man’s mistress would, and I say that Spargo’s 
lady-love, Jane Terrill, whom I visited only an hour ago, and 
who denies having powdered Spargo’s face — she would' — killed 
him ” 

Ellery sighed He rose and twitched his cigarette-stub into the 
, fireplace They were watching him, and each other, with ex- 
pectancy “Aside,” he began, “from complimenting you. Miss 
Ickthorpe, on the acuteness of your knowledge of mistresses ” — she 
uttered an outraged little gasp — “ I want to say this before going 
ahead The three of you have proved very mgenious, very alert. I’m 
more pleased than I can say I do think we’re gomg to have a crack- 
mg good class Good work, all of you'” 

“But, Mr Queen,” protested Burrows, “which one of us is 
right? Each one of us has given a different solution ” 

Ellery waved his hand “Right? A detail, theoretically The 
point IS you’ve done splendid work— sharp observation, a rudi- 
mentary but promising linkmg of cause and effect As for the case 
Itself, I regret to say— you’re ail wrong'” 

Miss Ickthorpe clenched her tiny fist “ I {nea/ you’d say that' 
I think you’re horrid And I still fhmk I’m right ” 

“There, gendemen, is an extraordmary example of femmme 
psychology,” grinned Ellery “Now attend, all of you 

“ You’re all wrong for Ae simple reason that each of\ you has 
taken just one Ime of attack, one clue, one chain of reasonmg, and 
completely ignored the other elements of the problem You, John, 
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say It’s Spargo’s wife, merely because her photograph-album con- 
tains a picture from which a circular patch with two heads has been 
cut away That this might have been sheer coincidence apparently 
never occurred to you 

“ You, Walter, came nearer the truth when you satisfactorily 
established the ownership of the watch as the mulatto maid’s But 
suppose Maid Robins had accidentally dropped the watch in 
Spargo’s room at the hotel during his first visit there, and he had 
found It and taken it to Chicago with him? That’s what probably 
happened The mere fact that he wore her watch doesn’t make her 
his murderess 

“ You, Miss Ickthorpe, explained away the watch business with 
the difference-m-time element, but you overlooked an important 
Item Your entire solution depends on the presence m Spargo’s 
room of a powder-puff Willmg to believe that no puff remamed 
on the scene of the crime, because it suited your theory, you made 
a cursory search and promptly concluded no puff was there But a 
puff is there I Had you investigated the cap of the celluloid tube 
in which Spargo kept his shaving-brush, you would have found a 
circular pad of powder-puff which toilet-articlc manufacturers in 
this effemmate age provide for men’s travelling-kits ” 

Miss Ickthorpe said nothmg, she seemed actually embarrassed 
“Now for the proper solution,’’ said Ellery, mercifully looking 
away “All three of you, amazingly enough, postulate a woman 
as the criminal Yet it was apparent to me, after my examination 
of the premises, that the murderer must have been a man ’’ 

“A manl’’ they echoed in chorus 

“ Exaedy Why did none of ‘you consider the significance of 
those eight buttons and the two metal clips?’’ He smiled “ Prob- 
ably because again they didn’t fit your preconceived theories But 
everything must fit m a solution Enough of scolding You’ll 
do better next tunc 

“ Six small pearl buttons, flat, and two slighdy larger ones, found 
in a heap of ashes distincdy not of wood, coal, or paper There is 
only one common article which possesses these characteristics — a 
man’s shut A man’s shirt, the six buttons from the front, the mo 
larger ones from the cuffs, the debris from the linen or broadcloth 
Some one, then, had burned a man’s shut m the grate, forgetting 
that the buttons would not be consumed 
“ The metal objects, like a large hook and eye? A shut suggests 
haberdashery, the hook and eye suggest only one thmg — one of the 
cheap bow-ties which are purchased ready-tied, so that you do not 
have to make the bow yourself ’’ 

They were watchmg his lips like kindergarten children “ You, 
Crane, observed that Spargo’s bloody left hand had clutched some- 
thing, most of the blood coming off the palm But nothing 
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smudged with blcxxl had been found A man’s shirt and oe 
had been burned . . . Inference: In the struggle with the mur- 
derer, after he had already been hit on the head and was streaming 
blood, Spargo had clutched his assailant’s collar and tie, staining 

signs of struggle m the loom 

“Spargo dead, his own collar and tie wet with blood, what 
could the murderer do? Let me attack it this way The murderer 
must have been from one of three classes of people a rank out- 
sider, or a guest at the hotel, or an employee of the hotel What 
had he done? He had burned his shirt and tie But if he had been 
an outsider, he could have turned up his coat-collar, conceahng 
the stams long enough to get out of the hotel— no necessity, then, 
to burn shirt and tie when time was precious Were he one of the 
hotel guests, he could have done the same thmg while he went 
to his own room Then he must have been an employee 
“ Confirmation? Yes As an employee he would be forced to 
,remam m the hotel, on duty, constantly bemg seen What could 
he do? Well, he had to change his shirt and tie Spargo ’s bag was 
opren — shirt mside He rummaged through — ^you saw the confu 
Sion m the bag — and changed Leave his shirt? No, it might be 
traced to him So, boys and girls, burnmg was inevitable 
“ The tie? You recall that, while Spargo had laid out his even- 
ing-clothes on the bed, there was no bow-tie there, m the bag, or 
anywhere else m the room Obviously, then, the murderer took 
the bow-tie of the tuxedo outfit, and burned his own bow-tie with 
the shirt ” 

Miss Ickthorpe sighed, and Crane and Burrows shook their heads 
a little dazedly “ I knew, then, that the murderer was an employee 
of the hotel, a man, and that he was wearmg Spargo’s shirt and 
black or white bow-Ue, probably black But all the employees of 
the hotel wear grey shuts and grey ties, as we observed on entering 
the Fenwick Except ” — ^Ellery inhaled the smoke of his cigarette— 

“ except one man Surely you noticed the difference m his attuc? 

And so, when you left on your various errands, I suggested 
to my father that this man be exammed — he seemed the best pos- 
sibility And, sure enough, we found on him a shirt and bow-tie 
beanng Johannesburg labels like those we had observed on Spargo’s . 
other haberdashery I knew wc should find this proof, for Spargo 
had spent a whole year in South Africa, and, since most of his 
clothes had been purchased there, it was reasonable to expect that 
the stolen shut and tie had been, too ” „ j 

“ Then the case was finished when we were just beginnmg, said 

Burrows ruefully 

“But— who?” demanded Crane in bewilderment 
Ellery blew a great cloud “ We got a confession out of him in 
three mmutes Spargo, that gentle creature, had years before stolen 
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this man’s wife, and then thrown her over When Spargo registered 
at the Fenwick two weeks ago, this man recognised him and 
decided to revenge himself He’s at the Tombs right now — 
Williams, the hotel manager I” 

There was a litde silence Burrows bobbed his head back and 
forth “ We’ve got a lot to learn,” he said “ I can see that ” 

” Check,” muttered Crane “ I’m going to like this course ” 
Ellery pshaw-pshawed Nevertheless, he turned to Miss Ickthorpe 
who by all precedent should be moved to contribute to the general 
spirit of approbation But Miss Ickthorpe’s thoughts were far awav 
“ Do you know,” she said, her brown eyes misty, “ you’ve never 
asked me my first name, Mr Queen?” 
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ONE TOO MANY 

By 

DOROTHY L SAYERS 

W HEN SIMON GRANT, the Napoleon of Consolidated Nitro- 
Phosphates and Heavens knows how many affiliated 
companies, vanished off the face of the earth one rainy 
November night, it would have been, in any case, only natural 
that his family and fnends should be disturlied, and that there 
should be a slight flurry on the Stock Exchange But when, in 
the course of the next few days, it became painfully evident that 
Consolidated Nitro-Phosphates had been consolidated in nothing 
but the name — that they were, in fact, not even npe for hquida- 
tion, but had (so to speak) already passed that pomt and evaporated 
into thin air, such assets as they possessed having mysteriously 
disappeared at the same tunc as Simon Grant— then the hue-and- 
cry went out with a noise that shook three contments and, ina- 
dentally, jogged Mr Montague Egg for an hour or so out of his 
blameless routme 

Not that Mr Egg had any money in Nitro-Phosphates, or could 
claim any sort of acquaintance with the rmssing financier His 
connection with the case was entirely fortuitous, the by-product 
of a savage budgetary announcement by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which threatened to have alanmng results for the wine 
and spirits trade Mr Egg, travellmg representative of Messrs 
Plummet & Rose of Piccadilly, had reached Birmingham m his 
wanderings, when he was urgently summoned back to town by 
his employers for a special conference upon policy, and thus — 
though he did not know it at the ume — ^he enjoyed the disuncuon 
of travellmg by the very train from which Simon Grant so sud- 
denly and unaccountably vanished 
The facts in the case of Simon Grant were disconcerungly 
simple At this time the L M S Railway were running a night ex- 
press from Birmingham to London which, leavmg Birmingham at 
9 5, stopped only at Coventry and Rugby before running into Euston 
at 12 10 Mr Grant had attended a dinner given m his honour by 
certain prominent business men in Coventry, and after dinner he had 
had the unblushing effrontery to make a speech about the Prosperity 
of British Business After this, he had hastened away to take the 
Birmingham express as far as Rugby, where he was engaged to 
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Stay the night with that pillar of financial rectitude, Lord Buddle- 
thorp He was seen into a first-class carnage at 9 57 by two 
eminendy respectable Coventry magnates, who had remained chat- 
ting with him till the tram started There was one other person 
in his carriage— no less a man, in fact, than Sir Hicklebury 
Bowles, the well-known sporting baronet In the course of con- 
versation, he had mentioned to Sir Hicklebury (whom he knew 
slighdy) that he was travelling alone, his secretary having suc- 
cumbed to an attack of influenza About half-way between 
Coventry and Rugby, Mr Grant had gone out into the corridor, 
muttering somethmg about the heat He had never been seen 
again 

At first, a very sinister light had been thrown on the incident by 
the fact that a door in the corridor, a litde way up the train, had 
been found swii^ing open at Rugby, and the subsequent discovery 
of Mr Grant’s hat and overcoat a few miles farther up the line 
had led everybody to fear the worst Careful examination, how- 
ever, failed to produce either Simon Grant’s corpse or any evi- 
dence of any heavy body having fallen from the tram In a 
pocket of the overcoat was a first-class ticket from Coventry to 
Rugby, and it seemed clear that, without this, he could not have 
passed the barrier at Rugby Moreover, Lord Buddlethorp had 
sent his car with a chauffeur and a footman to meet the train at 
Rugby The chauffeur had stood at the barrier and the footman 
had paraded the platform in search of the financier Both knew 
hun very well by sight, and between them they asserted positively 
that he had never left the tram Nobody had arrived at the barner 
uckedess, or with the wrong ticket, and a check-up of the tickets 
issued for Rugby at Birmingham and Coventry revealed no dis- 
crepancy 

There remained two possibilities, both tempting and plausible 
The Birmingham-London express reached Rugby at 10 24, depar- 
nng again at 10 28 But, swift and impressive as it was, it was 
not the only, or the most important, pebble on the station beach, 
for over against it upon the down line was the Irish Mail, snorting 
and blowing m its three-minute halt before it roared away north- 
wards at 10 25 If the express had been on tune, Simon Grant 
might have slipped across and boarded it, and been at Holyhead 
by 2 25 to catch the steamer, and be in Dublin by 6 35, and Heaven 
only knew where a few hours after As for the confident asseruon 
of Lord Buddlethorp’s footman, a trifling disguise — easily assumed 
in a lavatory or an empty compartment — ^would be amply sufficient 
to deceive him, To Chief Inspector Peacock, in charge of the 
investigations, the possibility appeared highly probable It had 
also the advantage that the passengers ciossing by the mail-boat 
could be readily reckoned up and accounted for 
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The question of tickets now became matter for mqmry It was 
not likely that Simon Grant would have tned to Secure them 
one-mmute dash for the Mail Either he had 
taken beforehand, or some accomplice had met him at Rug- 
by and handed them over Chief Inspector Peacock was elated 
when he discovered that tickets covering the train-and-steamer 
route from Rugby to Dublin had actually been purchased for the 
night in question from the L M S agents in London in the absurd 
and incredible name of Solomon Grundy Mr Peacock was well 
acquamted with the feeble cunmng which prompts people, -when 
adopting an abas, to cling to their own initials The underlying 
motive IS, no doubt, a dread lest those same mitials, mscribed on 
a watch, cigarette-case or what-not, should arouse suspicion, but 
the tendency is so well known that the choice of initials arouses 
in Itself the very suspicion it is mtended to allay Mr Peacock’s 
hopes rose very high mdeed when he discovered, in addition, that 
Solomon Grundy (Great Heavens, what a name*) had gone out 
of his' way to give a fictitious and, mdeed, nonexistent address to 
the man at the ticket-office And then, ]ust when the prospects 
seemed at its brightest, the whole theory received its death-blow 
Not only had no Mr Solomon Grundy travelled by the mail-boat 
that mght or any night — not only had his ticket never been pre- 
sented or even cancelled — but it turned out to be impossible that 
Mr Simon Grant should have boarded the Insh Mail at all For 
some tedious and infuriating reason connected with an over-heated 
axle-box, the Btrmingham-London express, on that night of all 
nights, had steamed into Rugby three imnutes behind time and 
two minutes after the departure of the Mad If this had been 
Simon Grant’s plan of escape, something had undoubtedly gone 
wrong with it 

And, that being so, Chief Inspector Peacock came back to the 
old question What had become of Simon Grant*’ 

Talking it over with his colleagues, the Chief Inspector came 
eventually to the conclusion that Grant had, in fact, intended to 
take the Irish Mad, leaving the open door and the scattered gar- 
ments behind him by way of confusing the trad for the police 
What, then, would he do, when he found the Mail already gone? 
He could only leave the station and take another tram He had 
not left the station by the barrier, and careful mquiry convinced 
Mr Peacock that it would have been extremely difficult for him 
to make his way out along the Ime unobserved, or hang about 
the railway premises till the following mornmg An unfortunate 
suicide had taken place only the previous week, which had made 
the railwaymen particularly observant of stray passengers who 
might attempt to wander on to the permanent way; and, m ^ddi- 
£ion, there happened to be two gangs of platelayers working with 
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flares at points strategically placed for observation So that 
Peacock, while not altogether dismissing this part of the investiga- 
tion, turned it over as routine work to his subordinates, and bent 
his mind to consider a second main possibility that had already 
occurred to him before he had been led away by speculations on 
the Irish Mail 

This was, that Simon Grant had never left the express at all, 
but had gone straight through to Euston London has great ad- 
vantages as a hiding-place — ^and what better thing could Grant 
have done, when his first scheme failed him, than return to the 
express and continue his journey? His watch would have warned 
him before he reached Rugby, that the Mail had probably left, a 
hasty enquiry and a quick dash to the booking-office, and he 
would be ready to continue his journey 
The only drawback was that when the Chief Inspector ques- 
tioned the officials in the booking-office he was met by the positive 
statement that no ticket of any kind had been issued that night 
later than 10 15 Nor yet had any passenger arrived at Euston 
minus a ticket And the possibility of an accomplice on the 
platform had now to be dismissed, since the original plan of escape 
had not involved an accomplice, and it was not reasonable to 
suppose that one had been provided beforehand for such an 
emergency 

But, argued the Chief Inspector, the emergency might have been 
foreseen and a ticket purchased in advance And if so, it was going 
to be extremely difficult to prove, since the number of tickets 
issued would correspond with the number of passengers He set 
in train, however, an exhaustive investigauon into the question 
of the tickets issued in London, Birmingham, Coventry and 
Rugby during the few weeks previous to the disappearance, think- 
ing that he might easily light upon a return half which had come 
to hand very much subsequent to the date of issue, and that this 
might suggest a line of inquiry In addition, he sent out a broad- 
cast appeal, and this is where his line of inquiry impinged upon 
the orbit of Mr Montague Egg 

“To the Chief Commissioner of Police — ^Dear Sir,” 

'wrote Mr Egg m his neat commercial hand, “ understanding 
as per the daily Press and the BBC that you desire to receive 
communications from all persons travelling by the 95pm 
Birmmgham-London express on the 4th ult , I beg to inform 
you that I travelled by same (3rd class) from Coventry to Euston 
on the date menuoned and that I am entirely at your disposal 
for all enquiries Being attached to the firm of Plummet & 
Rose, wine and spirit merchants, Piccadillv, as travelling 
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representauve my permanent address will not find me at 
present, but 1 beg to enclose fist of hotels where I shall be stay- 
f^^^ll future and remain, dear sir, yours 


In consequence of this letter, Mr Egg was one evening 
mysteriously called out of the commercial room at the Cat and 
Fiddle in Oldham to speak with a Mr Peacock 

“ Pleased, I’m sure,” said Mr Egg, prepared for anything from 
a colossal order for wine and spirits to a forgotten acquaintance 
with a bad-luck story “ Monty-on-the-spot, that’s me What can 
I do for you, sir?” 

Chief Inspector Peacock appeared to want every conceivable 
detail of information about Mr Egg, his affairs and, m particular, 
his late journey to town Monty disposed capably of the prelimi- 
naries and mentioned that he had arrived at the station with plenty 
of time to spare, and so had contrived to get a seat as soon as the 
train came in 

“ And I was glad I did,” he added “ I like to be comfortable, 
you know, and the tram was rather crowded ” 

*' I know It was crowded,” said Mr Peacock, with a groan 
“ And well I may, when I teU you that we have had to get in 
touch with every single person on that train, and mterview as 
many of them as we could get hold of personally ” 

“ Some job,” said Mr Egg, with the respect of one expert inter- 
viewer to another “ Do you mean you’ve got in touch with them 
all?” 

“Every blessed one,” said Mr Peacock, “including several 
offiaous nuisances who weren’t there at all, but hoped for a spot 
of notoriety ” 

“Talking of spots,” said Monty, “what will you take?” 

Mr Peacock tanked him, and accepted a small whisky-and- 
soda “ Can you remember at all what part of the tram you were 
in?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr Egg promptly “Third-class smoker, 
middle of the coach, middle of the tram Safest, you know, in case 
of accidents Corner scat, corridor side, facing engine Immediately 
opposite me, picture of York Minster, being visited by two ladies 
and a gendeman, m costumes of 1904 or thereabouts Noticed it 
particularly, because everything else about the tram was up to date 

Thought It a pity ” , „ ^ , , , 

“ Hum,” said Mr Peacock Do you remember who else was 

m the compartment at Coventry?” 

Monty screwed up his eyes as though to squeeze recollection out 

through his eyelids 

“ Next me, stout, red, bald man, very sleepy, m tweeds Been 
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having one or two He’d come from Birmingham Next him, 
lanky young chap with pimples and a very bad bowler Got in 
after me and tripped over my feet Looked like a clerk And a 
young sailor m the corner seat — ^there when I arrived Talked all 
the time to the fellow in the corner opposite, who looked like some 
sort of a parson — collar round the wrong way, clerical hat, walrus 
moustache, dark spectacles, puffy cheeks and a tell-me-my-good-man 
way of talking Next him — oh> yes, a fellow smoking a pipe of 
horrible scented sort of tobacco — might have been a small trades- 
man, but I didn’t see much of him, because he was reading a paper 
most of the ume Then there was a nice, inoffensive, gentlemanly 
old bird who needed a haircut He had a pince-nez — very crooked 
— and never took his eyes off a learned-looking book And 
opposite me there was a chap with a big brown beard in a yellow 
Inverness cloak — ^foreign looking — with a big, soft felt hat He 
came from Birmingham, and so did the parson, but the other two 
on that side got in after I did ” 

The Chief Inspector smiled as he turned over the pages of a 
formidable bunch of documents “ You’re an admirable witness, 
Mr Egg Your account tallies perfecdy with those of your seven 
fellow-travellers, but it’s the only one of the eight that’s complete 
You are obviously observant ” 

“ My ]ob,” said Monty complacendy 

“ Of course You may be interested to know that the gentlemanly 
old bird with the long hair was Professor Amblefoot of London 
University, the great authority on the Higher Calculus, and that 
he described you as a fair-haired, well-mannered young man " 

“ Much obliged to him. I’m sure,” said Mr Egg 

“The foreigner is Dr Schleicher of Kew — resident there three 
years — the sailor and the parson we know all about — the drunk chap 
IS O K too — ^we had his wife along, very voluble — the tradesman 
IS a well-known Coventry resident, something to do with the 
Church Council of St Michael’s, and the pimply lad is one of 
Messrs Morrison’s clerks They’re all square And they all went 
through to town, didn’t they? Nobody left at Rugby?” 

“ Nobody,” said Mr Egg 

“ Pity,” said the Chief Inspector “ The truth is, Mr Egg, that 
we can’t hear of any person m the tram who hasn’t come forward 
and given an account of himself, and the number of people who 
have come forward precisely corresponds with the number of 
tickets collected at the barriers at Euston You didn’t observe any 
person continually hanging about the corridor, I suppose?” 

“ Not permanendy,” said Monty “ That chap with the beard got 
up and prowled a bit from time to time, I remember — seemed rest- 
less I thought he perhaps didn’t feel very well But he’d only be 
absent a few minutes at a time He seemed to be a nervous, un- 
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pleasant sort of chap— chewed his nails, you know, and muttered 

in German, but he ” 

“ Chewed his nails?” 

“Yes Very unpleasant, I must say ‘Well-kept hands that 
please the sight seize the trade and hold it ught, but bitten nails 
and grubby claws well may give the buyer pause ’ So the Sales- 
man’s Handbook says ” — ^and Monty smirked gently at his own 
finger-tips “ This person’s hands were — definitely not gentlemanly 
Bitten to the quick ” / 

“ But that’s really extraordmary,” said Peacock “ Dr 
Schleicher’s hands are particularly wdl kept I interviewed him 
myself yesterday Surelv he can’t suddenly have abandoned the 
habit of nail-biting? People don’t— not like that And why should 
he? Was there anything else you nouced about the man opposite 
you?” 

“ I don’t think so Yes Stop a moment. He smoked agars at 
a most extraordmary rate I remember his going out into the 
corndor with one smoked down to about an mch and coming back, 
fi\ e mmutes afterwards, with a new one smoked half-way through 
Full-sized Coronas too — ^good ones, and I know qmte a bit about 
cigars ” 

Peacock stared and then smote his hand lightly upon the table 
“ I’ve got It I ” he said “ I remember where I met a set of badly 
chewed-up nails lately By Jove^ Yes, but how could he ” 
Monty waited for enlightenment 

“Simon Grant’s secretary He was supposed to be m town all 
that day and evemng, havmg ’flu — but how do I know that he 
was? But, even so, what good could he do by being m the tram m 
disguise? And what could Dr. Schleicher have to do with it? It’s 
Simon Grant we want — and Schleicher isn’t Grant— at least”— 
the Chief Inspector paused and went on more dubiously—” I don’t 
see how he could be They know him well in the distnct, though 
he’s said to be away from home a good deal, and he’s got a 
ivife ” 

“ Oh, has he?” said Mr. Egg, with a meaning emphasis 
“ A double life, you mean?” said the Chief Inspector 
“ And a double wife,” said Mr Egg “ You will pardon my 
asking a dehcate question, but — er — are you certain you would 
spot a false beard at once, if you weren’t altogether expecung it?” 
“ In a good light, I probably should, but by the hght of the 

doctor’s reading-lamp But what’s the game, Mr Egg? If 

Schleicher is Grant, who was the man you saw m the train— the 
r nan with the bitten finger-nails? Grant doesn’t bite his- nails, I 
know diat— he’s rather particular about his appearance, so I’m 
told, though I’ve never met him niyself ” 
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" Well,” said Mr Egg, “ since you ask me, why shouldn’t the 
other man in the tram be all three of them?” 

“All three of which?”’ 

“ Grant and Schleicher and the secretary ” 

“ 1 don’t quite get you ” 

“ Well, I mean — supposing Grant is Schleicher, with a nice ready- 
made personality all handy for him to step into, built up, as you 
may say, over the last three years, with money salted away in the 
name of Schleicher — well, I mean, there he is, as you might say, 
waiting to slip over to the Continent as soon as the fuss has died 
down — complete with unofficial lady ” 

“ But the secretary?” 

“ The secretary was the man in tram, made up as Grant made 
up as Schleicher I mean, speaking as a fool, I thought he might 
be ” 

“ But where was Schleicher — I mean. Grant?” 

“ He was the man m the tram, too I mean, he may have been ” 

“ Do you mean there were two of them?” 

“ Yes — at least, that’s how I see it You’re the best judge, and I 
shouldn’t like to put myself forward But they’d be playing Box 
and Cox Secretary gets m at Birtmngham as Schleicher Grant 
gets m at Coventry as Grant Between Coventry and Rugby Grant 
changes to Schleicher m a wash-place or somewhere, and hangs 
about the platform and corridor till the tram starts with him m it 
He reurcs presendy into a wash-place again At a prearranged 
moment, secretary gets up, walks along the corridor and retires 
elsewhere, while Grant comes out and takes his place Presendy 
Grant walks down the corridor and secretary comes back to the 
compartment They’re never both visible at the same time, except 
for the two or three minutes while Grant is re-entering the tram at 
Rugby, while honest witnesses like me are ready to come forward 
and swear that Schleicher got m at Birmingham, sat tight in his 
scat at Coventry and Rugby, and went straght through to Euston — 
as he did I can’t say I noticed any difference between the two 
Schleichers, except m the matter of the cigar But they were very 
hairy and muffled up ” 

The Chief Inspector turned this over m his mind 

“Which of them was Schleicher when they got out at Euston?” 

“ Grant, surely The secretary would remove his disguise at the 
last moment and emerge as himself, taking the thousand-to-one 
chance of somebody recognising him ” 

Peacock swore sofdy “ If that’s what he did,” he exclaimed, 
“ we’ve got him on toast Wait a moment, though I kretv there 
was a snag If that’s what they did, there ought to have been an 
extra third-class ticket at Euston They can’t both have travelled 
on one ticket ” 
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Why not?” said Mr Egg “ I have often — at least, I don’t 
exacuy mean that, but I have from time to time laid a wager with 
an acquaintance that I would travel on his ticket, and got awav 
with It ” ° } 

Perhaps,” said Chief Inspector Peacock, “ you would obhge 
me, sir, by outhmng your method ” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said Mr Egg “ ‘ Speak the truth with cheerful 
ease if you would both convince and please’ — ^Monty’s favounte 
motto If I had been Mr Grant’s secretary. I’d have taken a return 
ticket from Birmmgham to London, and when the ounvard half 
had been inspected for the last time at Rugby, I’d pretend to put 
It in my pocket But I wouldn’t really I’d shove it down the edge 
of my seat and go for my stroll along the corridor Then, when 
Grant took my place — recognising the right seat by an attache-case, 
or something of that sort left on it — ^he’d retneve the ticket and 
retain it At the end of the )ourney. I’d slip off my beard and 
spectacles and so on, stick them in my overcoat pocket and fold 
the conspicuous overcoat inside-out and carry it on my arm Then 
I’d wait to see Grant get out, and follow him up to the barrier, 
keeping a litde way behind He’d go through, giving up his 
ticket, and I’d follow along with a bunch of other people, making 
a little bustle and confusion m the gateway The ticket-collector 
would stop me and say ‘ I haven’t got your ticket, sir ’ I’d be 
indignant, and say ‘ Oh, yes, you have ’ He’d say ‘ I don’t think 
so, sir ’ Then I’d protest, and he’d probably ask me to stand aside 
a minute while he dealt with the other passengers Then I’d say 
‘ See here, my man. I’m quite sure I gave up my ticket Look' 
Here’s the return half, number so-and-so Just look through your 
bunch and see if you haven’t got the companion half ’ He looks 
and he finds it, and says ‘ I beg your pardon, sir, you’re quite 
right Here it is ’ I say ‘ Don’t mention it,’ and go through 
And even if he suspects me, he can’t prove anything, and the other 
fellow IS well out of the way by that time ” 

I see,” said the Chief Inspector “ How often did you say you 
had indulged m this little game^” 

" Well, never twice at the same station It doesn’t do to repeat 
one’s effects too often ” 

" I think I’d better interview Schleicher and his secretary again,” 
said Peacock pensively “ And the ticket-collector I suppose we 
were meant to think that Grant had skipped to the Irish Mail I 
admit we should have thought so but for the accident that the Mail 
left before the London train came in However, it takes a clever 
crimmal to beat our organisation By the way, Mr Egg, I hope you 

will not make a habit ” , , i 

“Talking of bad habits,” said Monty happily, what about 

another spot''” 
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THE COMING OF MR. QUIN 

By 

AGATHA CHRISTIE 
-tr T was New Year’s Eve 

I The elder members of the house party at Royston were 
A assembled m the big hall 

Mr Satterthwaite was glad that the young people had gone to 
bed He was not fond of young people in herds He thought them 
unmterestmg and crude They lacked subtlety and as hfe went on he 
had become increasingly fond of subdeties 
Mr Satterthwaite was sixty-two — a. htde bent, dried-up man 
with a peering face oddly elflike, and an intense and inordinate 
interest in other people’s lives All his life, so to speak, he had 
sat in the front row of the stalls watching various dramas of human 
nature unfold before him His role had always been that of the 
onlooker Only now, with old age holding him in its clutch, he 
found himself increasingly critical of the drama submitted to him 
He demanded now something a htde out of the common 
There was no doubt that he had a flair for these thmgs He 
knew insunctively when the elements of drama were at hand 
Like a war horse, he sniffed the scent Since his arrival at Royston 
this afternoon, that strange inner sense of his had stirred and bid 
him be ready Something interesting was happening or going to 
happen 

The house party was not a large one There was Tom Evesham 
their genial good-humoured host and his serious poliacal wife 
who had been before her marriage Lady Laura Keene There was 
Sir Richard Conway, soldier, traveller and sportsman, there were 
SIX or seven young people whose names Mr Satterthwaite had not 
grasped and there were the Portals 
It was the Portals who interested Mr Satterthwaite 
He had never met Alex Portal before, but, he knew all about 
him Had known his father and his grandfather Alex Portal ran 
pretty true to type He was a man of close on forty, fair hatred, 
and blue eyed like all the Portals, fond of sport, good at games, 
devoid of imagination Nothing unusual about Alex Portal The 
usual good sound English stock 

But his wife was different She was, Mr Satterthwaite knevi, 
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“I’m sure I hope it will be a happy New Year,” Ladv Laura 
was saying “ But the polmcal situation seems to me to be fraught 
with grave uncertainty ” 

“ I’m sure it is,” said hLr Satterthwaite earnesdy “ Fm sure 

It IS ” 

“ I only hope,” continued Lady Laura, without the least change 
of manner, “ that it wiU be a dark man who first crosses the 
threshold You know that superstition, I suppose, Mr Satter- 
thwaite? No? You surprise me To bring luck to the house it 
must be a dark man who first steps over the doorstep on New 
Year’s Day Dear me, I hope I shan’t find anything very unpleasant 
in my bed I never trust the children They have such very high 
spirits ” Shaking her head m sad foreboding, Lady Laura moved 
majestically up the staircase 

With the departure of the women, chairs were pulled m closer 
round the blazing logs on the big open hearth 

“ Say when,” said Evesham, hospitably, as he held up the whisky 
decanter 

When everybody had said when, the talk reverted to the subject 
which had been tabooed before 

“You knew Derek Capel, didn’t you, Satterthwaite?” asked 
Conway 

“ Slightly— yes ” 

“ And you, Portal?” 

“ No, I never met him ” 

So fiercely and defensively did he say^it, that Mr Satterthwaite 
looked up in surprise 

“ I always hate it when Laura bnngs up the subject,” said 
Evesham slowly “ After the tragedy, you know, this place was 
sold to a big manufacturer fellow He cleared out after a year— 
didn’t suit him or something A lot of tommy rot was talked 
about the place being haunted of course, and it gave the house a 
bad name Then, when Laura got me to stand for West Kidleby, 
of course it meant hvmg up in these parts, and it wasn’t so easy 
to find a suitable house Royston was going cheap, and— well, in 
the end I bought it Ghosts are all tommy rot, but all the same one 
doesn’t exacdy care to be reminded that you’re living in a house 
where one of your own friends shot hrnisdf Poor old Derek— wc 
shall never know why he did it ” 

“He won’t be the first or the last fellow who’s shot himself 
without being able to give a reason,” said Alex Portal heavily 

He rose and poured himself out another dnnk, splashing the 
whisky in with a liberal hand 

“ There’s something very wrong with him,” said Mr Satter- 
thwaite to himself “ Very wrong indeed I wish I knew what it 
was all about ” 
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“ Gad I” said Conway “ Listen to the wind It’s a wild night ” 
“A good night for ghosts to walk/’ said Potral with a reckless 
laugh “ All the devils in Hell are abroad to-night ” 

“According to Lady Laura, even the blackest of them, would 
bring us luck,” observed Conway, with a laugh “Hark to that I” 
The wind rose in another terrific wail, and as it died away there 
came three loud knocks on the big nailed doorway ” 

Every one started 

“Who on earth can that be at this time of night?” cried 
Evesham They stared at each other 
“ I will open It,” said Evesham “ The servants have gone to 
bed ” 

He strode across to the door, fumbled a little over the heavy 
bars, and finally flung it open An icy blast of wind came sweep- 
ing into the h^ 

Framed in the doorway stood a man’s figure, tall and slender 
To Mr Satterthwaite, watching, he appeared by some curious effect 
of the stained glass above the door, to be dressed in every colour 
of the rainbow Then, as he stepped forward, he showed himself 
to be a thin dark man dressed m motoring clothes 
“I must really apologise for this intrusion,” said the stranger, 
in a pleasant level voice “ But my car broke down Nothing much, 
my chauffeur is putting it to rights, but it wiU take half a hour or 

so, and it is so confoundedly cold outside ” 

He broke off, and Evesham took up the thread quickly 
“ I should flunk it was Come in and have a drink We can’t 
give you any assistance about the car, can we?” 

“No, thanks My man knows what to do By the way, my 
name is Quin — Harley Quin ” 

“ Sit down, Mr Quin,” said Evesham “ Sir Richard Conway, 
Mr Satterthwaite My name is Evesham ” 

Mr Quin acknowledged the introductions, and dropped into 
the chair that Evesham had hospitably pulled forward As he sat, 
some effect of the firelight threw a bar of shadow across his face 
which gave almost the impression of a mask 
Evesham threw a couple more logs on the fire “ A drink?” 
“Thanks ” 

Evesham brought it to him and asked as he did so — 

“So you know this part of the world well, Mr Quin?” 

“ I passed through it some years ago ” 

“Really?” 

“ Yes — ^This house belonged then to a man called Capcl ” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Evesham “ Poor Derek Capel You knew 
him?” 

“ Yes, I knew him,” 

Evesham’s manner underwent a faint change, almost imper- 
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ceimble to one who had not studied the English character Before, 
It had contained a subde reserve, now this was laid aside Mr. 
Quin had known Derek Capel He was the fnend of a fnend, and 
as such, was vouched for and fully accredited 
“Astounding aS^, that,” he said confidentially “We were 
]ust talking about it. I can tell you, it went against the grain, 
buying this place If there had been anything else suitable, but 
there wasn% you sec I was in the house the night he shot himself— 
so was Conway, and upon my word. I’ve always expected his 
ghost to walk ” 

“A very inexplicable busmess,” said Mr Qum, slowly and 
deliberately, and he paused with the air of an actor who has just 
spoken an important cue 

“ You may well say mcxpUcable,” burst m Conway “ The 
dung’s a black mystery — always will be ” 

“ I wonder,” said Mr Qum, non-committally “ Yes, Sir 
Richard, you were sajung?” 

“ Astounding — that’s what it was Here’s a man in the prime of 
life, gay, light-hearted, without a care m the world Five or six 
old pals staymg with him Top of his spmts at dinner, full of 
plans for the future And from the dmner table he goes straight 
upstairs to his room, takes a revolver from a drawer and shoots 
himself Why? Nobody ever knew. Nobody ever will know ” 

“ Isn’t that rather a sweepmg statement. Sir Richard?” asked 
Mr. Quin, smiling 
Conway stared at him 
“ What d’you mean? I don’t understand ” 

“ A problem is not necessarily unsolvable because it has remamed 
unsolved,” 

“ Oh ' Come, man, if nothing came out at the tune, it’s not likely 
to come out now — ten years afterwards?” 

Mr Qum shook his head gendy 

“ I disagree with you The evidence of history is agamst you 
The contemporary histonan never wntes such a true history as the 
histonan of a later generation It is a question of getting the true 
perspective, of seemg thmgs m proportion If you like to call it so, 
It IS, like everything else, a question of relativity ” 

Alex Portal leant forward, his face twitchmg pamfuUy 
“You are nght, Mr Qum,” he cned, “you are nght Tune 
does not dispose of a question— it only presents it anew m a 
different guise ” 

Evesham was snulmg tolcrandy 

“ Then you mean to say, Mr Qum, that if we were to hold, let 
us say. a Court of Inquuy to-night, mto the circumstances of Derek 
Capel’s death, we are as likely to arnve at the truth as we should 
have been at the time^” 
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“ More likely, Mr Evesham The personal equation has largely 
dropped out, and you will remember facts as facts without seeking 
to put your own interpretation upon them ” 

Evesham frowned doubtfully 

“ One must have a starting point, of course,” said Mr Quin in 
his qmet level voice “ A starting point is usually a theory One 
of you must have a theory, I am sure How about you, Sir 
Richard?” 

Conway frowned thoughtfully 

“ Well, of course,” he said apologetically, “ wc thought — 
naturally we all thought — that there must be a woman in it some- 
where It’s usually either that or money, isn’t it? And it certainly 
wasn’t money No trouble of that description So — ^what else could 
It have been?” 

Mr Satterthwaite started He had leant forward to contribute a 
small remark of his own and in the act of doing so, he had caught 
sight of a woman’s figure crouched agamst the balustrade of the 
gdlery above She was huddled down against it, invisible from 
everywhere but where he himself sat, and she was cvidentlv listen- 
ing with strained attention to what was going on below So 
immovable was she that he hardly believed the evidence of his own 
eyes But he recognised the pattern of the dress easily enough — an 
old world brocade It was Eleanor Portal 

And suddenly all the events of the night seemed to fall into 
pattern — ^Mr Quin’s arrival, no fortuitous chance, but the appear- 
ing of an actor when his cue was given There was a drama being 
played in the big hall at Royston to-night — a drama none the less 
real in that one of the actors was dead Oh I yes, Derek Capel had 
a part in the play Mr Satterthwaite was sure of that 

And, again suddenly, a new illumination came to him This 
was Mr Quin’s doing It was he who was staging the play — was 
giving the actors their cues He was at the heart of the mystery 
pulhng the strings, making the puppets work He knew every- 
thing, even to the presence of the woman crouched against the 
woodwork upstairs Yes, he knew 

Sitting well back in his chair, secure in his rble of audience, Mr 
Satterthwaite watched the drama unfold before his eyes Quiedy 
and naturally, Mr Quin was pulling the strings, setung his 
puppets in motion 

“ A woman — yes,” he murmured tlioughtfully “ There was no 
mention of any woman at dinner?” 

“ Why, of course,” cried Evesham “ He announced his engage- 
ment That’s just what made it seem so absolutely mad Very 
bucked about it he was Said it wasn’t to be announced just yet — 
but gave us the hint that he was in the running for the Benedick 
stakes ” 
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we all guessed who the lady was,” said Conway 
Marjorie Dilke Nice girl ” ^ 

It seemed to be Mr Quin’s furn to speak, but he did not do so 
and somethmg about his silence seemed oddly provocative It was 
as though he challenged the last statement It had the effect of 
putting Conway in a defensive position 
“Who else could it have been? Eh, Evesham?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Tom Evesham slowly “ What did he say 
exacdy now ? Somethmg about being m the running for the Bene- 
dick stakes — that he couldn’t tell us the lady’s name till he had her 
permission— it wasn’t to be announced yet He said, I remember, 
that he was a damned lucky fellow That he wanted his two old 
fnends to know that by that tune next year he’d be a happy married 
man Of course, we assumed it was Marjorie They were great 
friends, and he’d been about with her a lot ” 

“ The only thing ” began Conway and stopped 

“ What were you going to say, Dick?” 

“ Well, I mean, it was odd in a way, if it were Marjorie, that the 
engagement shouldn’t be announced at once I mean, why the 
secrecy Sounds more as though it were a married woman— you 
know some one whose husband had just died, or who was divorc- 
ing him ” 

“ That’s true,” said Evesham “ If that were the case, of course 
the engagement couldn’t be announced at once And you know, 
thinking back about it, I don’t believe he had been seeing much 
of Marjorie All that was the year before I remember thinking 
things seemed to have cooled off between them ” 

“Curious,” said Mr Quin 

“ Yes — looked almost as though some one had come between 
them ” 

“ Another woman,” said Conway thoughtfully 
“ By Jove,” said Evesham “ You know, there was something 
almost indecently hilarious about old Derek that night He looked 
almost drunk with happiness And yet — ^I can’t qmte explam what 
I mean — but he looked oddly defiant too ” 

“ Like a man defying Fate,” said Alex Portal heavily 
Was It of Derek Capel he was speakmg— or was it of himself? 
Mr Satterthwaite, looking at him, inclined to the latter view 
Yes, that was what Alex Portal represented— a man defying Fate 
His imaginauon, muddled by drink, responded suddenly to that 
note in the story which recalled his own secret preoccupation 
Mr Satterthwaite looked up She was sull there Watching, 
hstenmg — still motionless, frozen — like a dead woman 
“Perfectly true,” said Conway “Capel was excited— cunously 
so. I’d describe him as a man who has staked heavily and won 
against well nigh overwhelming odds ” 
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“ Getting up courage, perhaps, £cr what he’s made up his mind 
to do?” suggested Portal 

And as though moved by an association o£ ideas, he got up and 
helped himsel£ to another drink 

“ Not a bit of It,” said Evesham sharply “ I’d almost swear 
nothing o£ that kind was m his mind Conway’s right A success- 
ful gambler who has brought off a long shot and can hardly believe 
in his own good fortune That was the attitude ” 

Conway gave a gesture of discouragement 

“ And yet,” he said “ Ten minutes later ” 

They sat in sdence Evesham brought his hand down with a 
bang on the table 

“ Something must have happened in that ten minutes,” he cried 
“It must I But what? Let’s go over it carefully We were all 
talking In the middle of it Capel got up suddenly and left the 
room ” 

“ Why?” said Mr Quinn 

The interruption seemed to disconcert Evesham 

“ I beg your pardon?” 

“ I only said Why?” said Mr Quin 
Evesham frowned in an effort of memory 

“ It didn’t seem vital — at the time Oh* of course — the Post 

Don’t you remember that jangling bell, and how excited we were 
We’d been snowed up for three days, remember Biggest snow- 
storm for years and years All the roads were impassable No news- 
papers, no lettters Capel went out to sec if something had come 
through at last, and got a great pile of things Newspapers and 
letters He opened the paper to see if there was any news, and then 
went upstairs with his letters Three minutes afterwards, we heard 
a shot Inexplicable — absolutely inexplicable ” 

“ That’s not inexplicable,” said Portal “ Of course the fellow 
got some unexpected news in a letter Obvious, I should have 
said ” 

“ Oh ! Don’t think we missed anything so obvious as that It 
was one of the Coroner’s first questions But Capel never opened 
one of his letters The whole pile lay unopened on his dressing- 
table ” 

Portal looked crestfallen 

“ You’re sure he didn’t open just one of them? He might have 
destroyed it after reading it?” 

“ No, I’m quite positive Of course, that would have been the 
natural soluuon No, every one of the letters was unopened 
Nothing burnt — nothing torn up — ^There was no fire in the room?” 
Portal shook his head 
“ Extraordinary ” 

“ It was a ghastly business altogether,” said Evesham in a low 
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voice Conway and I went up when we heard the shot, and found 
him It gave me a shock, I can tell you ” 

“Nothing to be done but telephone for the police, I suppose?” 
said Mr Quin 

“ Royston wasn’t on the telephone then I had it put in when 
I bought the place No, luckily enough, the local constable hap- 
pened to be in the kitchen at the time One of the dogs— you 
remember poor old Rover, Conway?— had strayed the day before. 
A passmg carter had found it half buned in a snowdrift and had 
taken it to the police station They recognised it as Capel’s, and 
a dog he ivas particularly fond of, and the constable came up with 
it He’d ]ust arrived a imnute b^ore the shot was fired It saved 
us some trouble ” 

“Gad, that was a snowstorm,” said Conway remimscently 
“ About this time of year, wasn’t it? Early January ” 

“February, I think Let me see, we went abroad soon after- 
wards ” 

“ I’m pretty sure it was January My hunter Ned — you remem- 
ber Ned? — blamed himself the end of January That was just 
after this business ” 

“ It must have been quite the end of January then Funny how 
difficult It is to recall dates after a lapse of years ” 

“ One of the most difficult things in the world,” said Mr Qum, 
conversationally “ Unless you can find a landmark in some big 
public event—an assassination of a crowned head, or a big murder 
trial ” 

“ Why, of course,” cried Conway, “ it was just before the Apple- 
ton case ” 

“Just after, wasn’t it?” 

“ No, no, don’t you remember — Capel knew the Appletons — 
he’d stayed with the old man the previous Spnng — ^just a week 
before he died He was talking of him one night— what an old 
curmudgeon he was, and how awful it must have been for a 
young and beautiful woman like Mrs Appleton to be ued to him 
There was no suspicion then that she had done away with him ” 

“ By Jove, you’re right I remember reading the paragraph in 
the paper saving an exhumation order had been granted It 
would have been that same day— I remember only seeing it with 
half my mind, you know, the other half wondermg about poor 
old Derek lying dead upstairs ” 

“A common, but very cunous phenomenon, that,” observed 
Mr Qum “ In moments of great stress, the mmd focuses itself 
upon some quite unimportant matter which is remembered long 
afterwards with the utmost fidehty, driven in, as it were, by the 
mental stress of the moment It may be some quite irrelevant 
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detail, like the pattern o£ a wallpaper, but it will never be for- 
gotten ” 

“Rather extraordinary, your saying that, Mr Quin,” said 
Conway “Just as you were speaking, I suddenly felt myself 
back in Derek Capel’s room — with Derek lymg dead on the floor 
— I saw as plainly as possible the big tree outside the window, and 
the shadow it threw upon the snow outside Yes, the moonlight, 
the snow, and the shadow of the tree — can see them again this 
minute By Gad, I believe I could draw them, and yet I never 
realised I was looking at them at the time ” 

“ His room was the big one over the porch, was it not?” asked 
Mr Quin 

“Yes, and the tree was the big beech. Just at the angle of the 
drive ” 

Mr Qum nodded, as though sausfied Mr Satterthwaite was 
curiously thrilled He was convinced that every word, every in- 
flection of Mr Quin’s voice was pregnant with purpose He was 
driving p-l something — exacdy what Mr Satterthwaite did not 
know, but he was qmte convinced as to whose was the master 
hand / 

There was a momentary pause, and then Evesham reverted to 
the, preceding topic 

f “ That Appleton case, I remember it very well now What a 
sensation it made She got ofiE, didn’t she? Pretty woman, very 
fair — remarkably fair ” 

Almost against his will, Mr Satterthwaite’s eyes sought the 
krjeeling figure up above Was it his fancy, or did he see it shrink 
a litde as though at a blow Did he see a hand shde upwards to 
the table cloth — and then pause 

There was a crash of falling glass Alex Portal, helping himself 
to whisky, had let the decanter slip 

“ I say — sir, damn sorry Can’t thmk what came over me ” 

Evesham cut short his apologies 

“ Quite all right Quite all right, my dear fellow Curious — 
That smash reminded me That’s what she did, didn’t she? Mrs 
Appleton? Smashed the port decanter?” 

“ Yes Old Appleton had his glass of port — only one — each 
night The day after his death, one of the servants saw her take 
the decanter out and smash it deliberately That set them talking, 
of course They all knew she had been perfecdy wretched with 
him Rumour grew and grew, and in the end, months later, some 
of his relatives applied for an exhumation order And sure enough, 
the old fellow had been poisoned Arsenic, wasn’t it?” 

“ No — strychnine, I think It doesn’t much matter Well, of 
course, there it was Only one peison was likely to have done it 
Mrs Appleton stood her tnal She was acquitted more through 
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the lack of evidence against her, than from any overwhelming 
proof of innocence In other words, she was lucky Yes, I don’t 
suppose there’s much doubt she did it right enough What hap- 
pened to her afterwards?” ^ 

" Went out to Canada, I believe Or was it Australia She had 
an uncle or something of the sort out there who offered her a 
home Best thmg she could do under the circumstances ” 

Mr Satterthwaite was fascinated by Alex Portal’s right hand as 
It clasped his glass How tighdy he was gripping it 

“ You’ll smash that in a rmnute or two, if you’re not careful,” 
tliought Mr Satterthwaite “Dear me, how interesting all this 

IS ” 

Evesham rose and helped himself to a drmk 
“ Well, we’re not much nearer to knowing why poor Derek 
Capel shot himself,” he remarked “ The Court of Inquiry hasn’t 
been a great success, has it, Mr Quin?” 

Mr Qum laughed 

It was a strange laugh, mocking — ^yet sad It made every one 
jump 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said “ You are still living m the 
past, Ivlr Evesham You are sull hampered by your preconceived 
notion But I — the man from outside, the stranger passing by, 
see only — facts ' ” 

“Facts?” 

“ Yes— facts ” 

“ What do you mean?” said Evesham 

“ I see a clear sequence of facts, outhned by yourselves^ but of 
which you have not seen the significance^ Let us go Ipack ten 
years and look at what we see — untrammelled by ideas lor senti- 
ment ” j 

Mr Quin had nsen He looked very tall The fire leaped fitfully 
behind hun He spoke in a low compelling voice 
“ You are at dinner Derek Capel announces his engagement 
You think then it was to Marjorie Dilke You are not so sure 
now. He has the restlessly exated manner of a man who has I 
successfully defied Fate— who, in your own words, has pulled off 
a big coup against overwhelming odds Then comes the clanging 
of Ae bell He goes out to get tfie long overdue mail He doesn’t 
open bs letters, but you mention yourselves that /le opened the 
paper to glance at the news It is ten years ago— so we cannot 
know what the news was that day— a far off earthquake, a near at 
hand pohtical crisis? The only thing we do know about the con- 
tents of that paper is that it contained one small paragraph— <7 
paragraph stating that the Home Office had given permission to 
exhume the body of Mr Appleton three days ago ” 

“What?” 
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Mr Qum went on 

“ Derek Capel goes up to his room, and there he sees something 
out of the window Sir Richard Conway has told us that the cur- 
tain was not drawn across it and further that it gave on to the 
drive What did he see? What could he have seen that forced 
him to take his life?” 

“ What do you mean? What did he see?” 

“ I think,” said Mr Qum, “ that he saw a policeman A police- 
man who had come about a dog But Derek Capel didn’t 

know that — he ]ust saw — a policeman ” 

There was a long sdence — as though it took some time to drive 
the inference home 

“ My God I ” whispered Evesham at last “ You can’t mean 
that? Appleton? But he wasn’t there at the time Appleton died 
The old man was alone with his wife ” 

But he may have been there a week earlier Strychnine is not 
very soluble unless it is in the form of hydrochloride The greater 
part of It, put into the port, would be taken in the last glass, 
perhaps a week after he left ” 

Portal sprung forward His voice was hoarse and his eyes 
bloodshot 

“ Why did she break the decanter?” he cried “ Why did she 
break the decanter? Tell me that?” 

For the first time that evening, Mr Qum addressed himself to 
Mr Satterthwaite 

“ You have a wide cxpenence of We, Mr Satterthwaite Per- 
haps you can tell us that ” 

Mr Satterthwaite’s voice trembled a little His cue had come 
at last He was to speak some of the most important lines m the 
play He was an actor now — not a looker on 

“ As I see it,” he murmured modestly “ She — cared for Derek 
Capel She was, I think, a good woman — and she had sent him 
away When her husband — died, she suspected the truth And 
so, to save the man she loved, she tried to destroy the evidence 
against him Later, I think, he persuaded her that her suspicions 
were unfounded, and she consented to marry him But even then, 
she hung back — women, I fancy, have a lot of instinct ” 

Mr Satterthwaite had spoken his part 

Suddenly a long trembling sigh filled the air 

“My God I” cried Evesham, starting, “what was that?” 

Mr Satterthwaite could have told him that it was Eleanor 
Portal m the gallery above, but he was too artistic to spoil a good 
effect 

Mr Qum was smiling 

“ My car will be ready by now Thank you for your hospitality, 
Mr Evesham I have, I hope, done something for my friend ” 

H 
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rpiey stared at him m blank amazement 
That aspect of the matter has not struck you? He loved this 
woman, you know Loved her enough to commit murder for her 
sake When retribution overtook him, as he mistakenly thought, 
he took his own life But unwittmgly, he left her to face the 
music ” 

“ She was acquitted,” muttered Evesham 
“ Because the case against her could not be proved I fancy— 
It may be only a fancy— that she is still— facing the music ” 
Portal had sunk into a chair, his face buried in his hands 
Quin turned to Satterthwaite 

“ Good-bye, Mr Satterthwaite You are mterested in the drama, 
are you not?” 

Mr Satterthwaite nodded — surprised 

“ I must recommend the Harlequinade to your attenuon It is 
dying out nowadays — but it repays attention, I assure you It’s 
symbolism is a little difficult to follow — but the immortals are 
always immortal, you know I wish you all good-night ” 

They saw him stride out into the dark As before the coloured 
glass gave the effect of motley 

Mr Satterthwaite went upstairs He went to draw down his 
window, for the air was cold The figure of Mr Qum moved 
down the drive, and from a side door came a woman’s figure, 
runmng For a moment they spoke together, then she retraced her 
steps to the house She passed 3ust below the window, and Mr 
Satterthwaithe was struck anew by the vitality of her face She 
moved now like a woman m a happy dream 
“Eleanor I” 

Alex Portal had joined her 

“ Eleanor, forgive me — ^forgive me — ^You told me the truth, but 
God forgive me — I did not quite believe 
Mr Satterthwaite was intensely interested in other people’s 
affairs, but he was also a gentleman It was borne m upon him 
tliat he must shut the window He did so 
But he shut it very slowly 
He heard her voice, exquisite and indescribable 
“ I know — I know You have been in heU So was I once 
Loving — yet alternately believing and suspecting — thrusting aside 
one’s doubts and having them spring up agam with leering 
faces I know, Alex, I know But there is a worse hell 
than that, the hell I have lived in with you I have seen your 
doubt— your fear of me poisoning all our love That man— 
that chance passer-by, saved me I could bear it no longer, you 
understand To-night — to-night I was going to kill myself 
Alex Alex 


\ 
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I MEET MR. PEPPER 


By 

SIR BASIL THOMSON 

I HAD always been brought up to believe that all truly great men 
are modest, and when my friend Archer gave me the address 
of Mr Pepper, I was prepared to find a man who would wave 
his world reputation aside with a deprecating smile, as all really 
great men do Archer has a positive genius for discovering the 
unrecognised Great it was he who discovered Barker, “ the 
greatest poet of the twentieth century,” who was languishing m a 
Bloomsbury boarding-house and recitmg his masterpieces to the 
ladies after high tea because he was too sensitive to publish them 
I have always understood that Archer had something to do with 
the Cubists and Hezekiah Jones, the Welsh composer, who writes 
his music without keys, bars or beats (I hope that these are the 
correct musical terms), at any rate, without any of the trammels that 
fettered better known but less gifted composers m the past Archer 
knew, of course, that I am not clever, he knew, also, that I was 
interested m the science of detection and read all the detective 
literature that is humanly possible for one man with mtervals for 
sleep and meals, and he whispered to me as he passed me m the 
library, ‘‘You ought to know Pepper” 

‘‘Who IS Pepper?” 

‘‘What? You haven’t heard of Pepper? He’s the world’s 
greatest detective, just come over from America — or, at least, they 
say from America — to bring a fresh eye to bear on our crime 
mysteries You know, between ourselves, he has a very poor opinion 
of Scodand Yard ” 

So, of course, have I I had not read the adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes for nothing 

“ Is he anything Idee Sherlock Holmes?” I asked 
‘‘ Not a bit, in fact, you wouldn’t take him for a detecuve at all 
Though, naturally, he does not like it referred to, he is the son 
of a German baron, or a nobleman of some kind Before the war 
his father is said to have emigrated to America, and was known 
as Von Pfeffer, but that, of course, was changed to Pepper, and I 
don’t think that the son has ever called himself anythmg else 
The story goes that he began his career as a reporter on one of the 
Middle West papers, and, naturally, he^specialised in crime They 
say that there is no crime mystery that he has not solved ” 

219 
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He must be a remarkable man I should like to meet him verv 
much ’ 

T^en we’ll arrange it I’ll try to get him to lunch at Jules’ on 
Tuesday He s a difficult man to catch, and he wouldn’t care to be 
seen at a Club I’ll get a private room If you don’t hear to the 
contrary, one o’clock on Tuesday” 

That luncheon party was one of the most interesting m my life 
Mr Pepper was, as Archer had said, not in the least like a detec- 
tive, and that made hun all the more interestmg as a psychological 
study He was a man ot medium height, with fair hair, groiving 
a little thin on the temples, a rather florid complexion, and a 
bristhng blond moustache His shoulders were broad and his hands 
where what I should call “ useful,” rather than ornamental, they 
were fat hands, and the fingers were rather short and thick But it 
was his face that nveted the attention In a crowd one might not 
have noticed hun, except that the back of his head was unusually 
flat, but when one looked into the penetrating light blue eyes one 
saw ''at once that this was no ordinary man — that a bram was 
hard at work behind the mask 
He spoke very little at the luncheon Like all men who work 
with their brams, he did not make the mistake of starving it, for I 
noticed that he ate and drank not at all sparingly When the waiter 
had withdrawn, and Archer had poured out for us some really 
excellent port, he became more communicative I began to learn 
something of the secret of his extraordinary success Let me 
attempt to set down some of the aphorisms which Archer suc- 
ceeded in drawing from him by allusions to his most famous cases 
“ If there is an obvious clue to a mystery do not attempt to follow 
It It will lead you wrong.” “ If one person only had a motive for 
die crime you may feel certam that he is innocent ” “ Look for the 
unlikely, and, preferably, the sensational explanation, and in nine 
cases out of ten you will be nght ” “ Make a practice of being 
interviewed by reporters From time to time you will find them 
useful in publishmg theories which prove later to be unfounded 
these, of course, vou have given them in order to lull the real 
culprit mto security ” All diese rather stardmg aphorisms were 
dropped qmte casually and with becommg modesty 
" I am afraid, Mr Pepper,” I said, “ that Scodand Yard works 
upon exaedy opposite methods They seem always to go for the 
motive and the clue, and they pride themselves on the number of 
convictions they obtain ” 

“ Convictions ' ” he exclauned pityingly “ What are convictions? 
A mere waste of time They’ve no publicity value What is wanted 
is not to convince a jury of twelve stupid men, but to appeal to that 
vast silent jury of public opimon— the enormous public that reads 
newspapers That is worth a detective’s while You must form 
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a theory, build up your theory from the facts, and then face the 
world with It ”, 

“ Then you think,” said Archer, “ that most men who are con- 
demned by the courts are wrongfully convicted? I have always 
suspected that ” 

“ What else can you expect? It is my busmess to show that they 
arc ” 

When the party broke up I asked him on what case he was 
now workmg He would not tell me All he said was, “ Come 
and see,” and he gave me his card When he had taken his leave, 
Archer said, “You have made an impression I never knew him 
say that to any one else And would you believe it,” he added 
indignandy, “ I happen to know one of the Inspectors from Scot- 
land Yard — Inspector Peahen — and when I asked him whether he 
knew Pepper, and what he thought of him, he said, ‘ Oh, yes I 
We call hun the Brass Band Detective ’ Jealousy, I suppose ” 

I found Mr Pepper in a lodging as modest as his demeanour 
It was a furnished bedroom and sitting-room over an Italian 
restaurant in Charlotte Street, Soho, which, he said, he found 
convenient for his meals 

“ I chose this neighbourhood,” he said, “ because I am here to 
study the people, and there arc more criminals m proportion to 
the population in these streets than m any other part of your City ” 
He had put on an old tweed working-) acket and had an unlighted 
cigar in his mouth 

He put me into the only arm<hair and said, “ I want you to feel 
quite at home here Drop in every day if you like, and I’ll tell you 
what I am working on It is very often helpful even to the expert 
to sec how his ideas strike the amateur ” (He pronounced the word 
“ amature ”) And then a quick suspicion seemed to cross his mind 
“ You are not thmking of entering the profession yourself, Mr 
Meddleston-Jones ? ” 

I reassured him on that point, and explained that I was one of 
those unhappy persons cursed with an inherited competence which 
made it unnecessary for me to enter a profession while I was still 
young enough 

“ Ah ! The interested amature I could not have anything better ” 
His pale blue eyes seemed to search my soul “ Have you formed 
any opinion on the Margesson case?” 

All that I knew about this “ case ” was the information given 
in all the London evenmg papers under the headings of “ Sudden 
death of a Tided Official”, “Tragic End of a Great Career”, 
“ Sudden Death in Hyde Park ” It had not interested me greatly 
because Sir Henry had reached the ripe age of seventy-five, and, 
after all, a rilan of that age has to die somewhere for the purpose 
of dying, Hyde Park seemed to me to be as useful as a bed But 
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of course, I did not know all the extraordinary details that I was 
to hear from Pepper , , 

‘ I suppose that you read the account of the inquest,” he began 
‘ Sir Henry Margesson had dined early at the Oriental Club it 
was a perfect evenmg with still an hour of daylight He walked 
with a fnend who had served with him in India through Upper 
Brook Street to Park Lane, the friend saw him safe across the 
roadway and they parted at Hyde Park Corner, the friend to take 
a ’bus to South Kensington where he lived. Sir Henry to walk 
tlirough the Park to Cumberland Gate From that moment until 
a \oung man named John People, a curious name you will admit 
— until this man People noticed an old gendeman m front of him 
stumble and fall a little north of the Achilles Statue, nothmg is 

known A crowd is round him in a moment The man who collects 

the money for the chairs summons the police; an ambulance is sent 
for, the body is taken to the mortuary, the idcnnty is established 
from a visiting card m the dead man’s pocket, the relatives, a son 
and a daughter, are sent for, they do their best to prevent an inquest 
from being held, and then a coroner’s )ury finds a verdict of “ Death 
from natural causes ” Think of it I This foul murder a death from 
natural causes ” 

"Murder?” \ 

“ Certainly Why not?” 1 

“But surely there was medical evidence?” t 

“ There always is, and it is always safe to ignore it The police \ 
surgeon examines the body and goes for ‘ heart failure ’ — the one j 
refuge for all mcompetents The daughter says that her father f 

suffered from his heart, the dead man’s own physician says the \ 

same with some additional details There was only one pomt m 
the evidence of that doctor that is worth noting he said that Sir 
Henry was a ‘ bad patient,’ and would never listen to his warnings 
Now I am going to make a suggestion to you Why not work on 
this case ^vllk me? If you will I’ll take you to my office immediately 
after lunch ” 

His offer, accompanied as it was by some flattering observation 
or what he called my “ mteihgence,” was qmte overwhelming 
It was more than I had ever dared to hope for It was the first 
hint I had had that he had an office I imagmed it an exquisitely- 
arranged laboratory equipped with all that modern detective science 
requires We walked to it from Soho It consisted of two fairly 
large rooms on the first floor of a very old house m the Adelphi^ 

On a doorplate I noticed the words, “_Mr Pepper Investigator, 
and on a card suspended underneath it, “Walk right in, words 
that indicated the country to which Mr Pepper owed his education 
The outer office was impressively furnished with a Turkey carpet 
and leather arm-chairs for the clients, so placed that they were m 
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the full light while Mr Pepper sat at his table in the shadow 
Behind him were rows upon rows of botdes all neady labelled and 
agamst the other walls were the drawers of a card index and some 
book-shelves 

“ Do tell me before I sit down, what is in those botdes,” I said 

“ Oh,” said he carelessly, “ only samples of dust No modern 
investigator could work without those ” I looked at the labels 
“ Dust, carpenter’s pockets,” “ Dust, Sevenoaks,” “ Dust, Bodmin,” 
and so on He must have collected dust from every road in England, 
France and Belgium 

“ Perhaps you would like to see my workshop,” he said, leading 
me into the mner room Under the window was a large microscope 
Here again, there were rows of bottles, and the ordinary apparatus 
of a chemical laboratory “Most of my visitors ask to be taken 
in here,” he added 

“What are those?” I asked, pointing to some botdes with red 
labels 

“ Poisons I am trying some experiments Those with black 
labels are snake poisons, and the rare and little known Curare, 
which IS used m South America for poisoning spears and arrows 
And that brings us back to Sir Henry Come mto the other room, 
and we will discuss the case ” 

When we were installed he offered me a cigar I declined, but 
he chose one for himself, and chewed the end without lighting it 
I offered him a match 

“ Thank you, not yet An unlighted cigar is a great aid to 
reflection You see, of course, now, that Sir Henry Margesson was 
murdered?” 

“ I confess ” I began, but he interrupted me 

“ Of course it was a murder He had served for years m India, 
and as a Deputy Commissioner, or whatever he was, no doubt 
he was instrumental m puttmg down the Thugs ” 

“ He took his pension twenty-five years ago 

“Those people have long memories I hope to show you not 
only that it was a murder, but also that the poison used was snake 
poison, extracted from the poison fangs of the Hamadryad You 
look astonished, but let me take you over the known facts Sir 
Henry dined at the Oriental Club Now at that Club there will be 
found an Indian cook who makes curries as curnes should be made 
Sir Henry has been watched for years by one of those relentless 
and secret gangs that are the curse of Oriental countries Why 
did they not attack him before, you will ask me Because they 
never had just such an opportunity as they had on that fatal Tuesday 
evening. Sir Henry dining at the club, mentionmg in the hearing 
of a waiter, that he would stroll home through Hyde Park They 
follow him to Hyde Park Corner, where he parted from his friend 
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you know how crowded that pavement is where the buses stop A 
man jostles him, Sir Henry feels the shghtcst prick in the arm 
a prick so slight that he is scarcely conscious of it, he begins his 
w^k northward, feels giddy, falls The evidence of the man who 
collects money for the chans was that the murdered man had a 
peaceful expression on his face as if he was asleep A gumea-pig 
on which I experimented with the same poison only yesterday, 
died with just such an expression If it had been curare it would 
have been a different thing ” 

The man’s pale blue eyes were blazing with enthusiasm I 
suppose that all gemuses arc enthusiastic 
“ The doctor spoke of heart disease,” I modesdy ventured 
“Exactly That goes to prove my point. Hamadryad poison 
acts directly on the heart It practically stops it dead Oh, Mr 
Meddleston-Jones, don’t neglect such a chance as t^. Think of 
what It means ^ The breaking up of the most subdc and dangerous 
gang in Europe ” 

“ I’ll do anything you like,” I said The man was throbbing ivith 
exatement 

“You will? Then we’ll work the case together You shall do 
the outdoor investigation I the arrangement of your matenal ” To 
sit at the feet of such a teacher exceeded my wildest dreams I 
thanked him very warmly. 

“ You have many points to work upon Begin with the Indian 
cook ” 

I happened to know a member of the Oriental Club fauly inti- 
mately The enure club became the guests of my dub every August 
whde they were turned out for cleamng I approached him 
cauUously by askmg him what became of the club servants when 
the dub was closed He said that he was not on the Committee 
and didn’t know He supposed that they went on board wages 
I became bolder You must miss your Indian cook very' much when 
you come to us — ^for curries, I mean ” 

He -looked surprised “ We haven’t got an Indian cook, and I 
hate curries — eaten too many of ’em ” 

This was a facer at the outset, but when I reported this to Mr 
Pepper he seemed to be delighted “ It is worse than I thought,” he 
said “ the gang has tampered with the English Club servants 
probably there are Europeans in the gang itself very likely that 
man. People, who gave evidence at the inquest I want you now 
to study Sir Hcru7’s career m India, with particular reference to 

his efforts to suppress the Thugs ” , - , , . t. j 

Widi the help of books of reference and of friends who had 
served in India, I studied Sir Henry’s past, which seemed to have 
been extraordinarily uneventful Evidently he had done his 
to make his biography m Who's Who an unpressive document, but 
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he had failed because he had never done anything in particular 
except obey orders He had passed into the Indian Civil rather low 
down on the list and had performed routme duties throughout his 
service He had never had to put down anythmg, not even a 
famine “ Born, married, died,” would have been a quite adequate 
biography His superiors must have appreciated his docility since 
they gave him a K C I E , but no one seemed to have minded when 
he retired and left a vacancy for an abler man After his retirement 
he lived on his pension and his wife’s money, he had not even 
joined the board of any public company It appeared diat he 
did not drmk or smoke, and he played a very poor hand at bridge, 
mdeed, there was usually a muttered exclamation on the part of 
the member who cut him for partner, but this was quite safe because 
Sir Henry was growmg a little deaf When he played the wrong 
card he explained that his eyesight was failmg and he did not 
see the cards very well As far as I was able to learn, he had never 
had an enemy No one had an interest in his death as he had 
nothing to leave and his pension died with him 

I was mistaken m thinking that all this negative information 
would daunt my Chief, if I may be permitted so to call him He 
bit his unlightcd cigar very hard and said, “ That man died from 
hamadryad poison, and we have got to find out who administered 
It ” 

“ Could some one have been experimenting with the stuff — I 
mean a total stranger?” I realised how fatuous the suggestion was 
as soon as I said the words Fortunately, my Chief was deep in 
thought and was not listening 

“ There is nothmg else for it,” he said at last, “ you must have 
a talk with his medical man ” He gave me a very mteresting 
disquisition upon hamadryad poison and its effects, in order that 
I might display some knowledge of the subject The interview cost 
me three gumeas, because I had to visit the doctor’s consulting 
room as an ordmary patient I found him courtesy itself 

Dr Hammond had a consulting practice in Harley Street His 
waiting-room was crowded with people who sat glaring at each 
other under the cover of periodicals some weeks old I had to wait 
for half an hour He received me with great cordiality “Now, 
what’s the trouble?” he said “If you will allow me to say so 
you look as sound as a bell ” 

“ Worry and sleeplessness,” I said I should explain' that m a 
difficult case such as this the approach has to be made by rather 
devious paths He felt my pulse, looked at my tongue and shook 
his head 

“You smoke too many cigarettes Cut them down ” (This to 
me who rarely smoke more than thirty a day I) “What are you 
worrying about?” 
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I told him that it was about the death of Sir Henry Margessou 
mat I could not get out of my mind that there had been foul plav’ 
He seemed to be genumely astonished ' ^ ^ 

“ I attended him and I gave evidence at the inquest It was a 
case of old age, a copious meal and a weak heart— the most natural 
and painless death in the world ” 

I felt that I had to startle him 

“ But i£ a man ran at him and pricked him with a needle tipped 
with hamadryad poison ” 

He looked very hard into my eyes, picked up my card and laid 
It down agam His next question was quite irrelevant 
“ Has any doctor been attending you, Mr Meddleston-Jones? I 
mean have your friends called m any one?” I could not imagine 
what he meant 

“ That IS scarcely an anstver to my question You must know 
the effects of hamadryad poison ” 

“ I do,” he said ” And the grass round the Achilles statue is well 
known to be infested with snakes, particularly in the evening But, 
seriously, it is extraordmary that you should have said that The 
old gentleman himself was mterested m snake poisons m an 
amateurish sort of way The number of deaths from snake bite was 
an obsession with him and I remember that he showed me a number 
of bottles containmg what he said was snake poison which he 
administered to guinea-pigs m his back-yard 1 found it difficult 
sometimes to get away from him ” 

I nearly leapt out of my chair “ What was his ob)ect?” I asked 
“ Oh I He thought he was going to make Vemn — a culture to 
cure snake-bite It was quite useless to tell him that it was dis- 
covered long ago and has been m use for years ” 

“ Could he have pricked himself by accident — always supposing 
that his symptoms were consistent with snake poison?” 

“ He was Ae sort of old gentleman who might have done any- 
thing He was m such a state of health that anything — even a light 
blow with a hammer on his thumb — would have been sufficient 
to cause death ” 

The doctor continued to eye me whimsically as if he found me 
a more mteresting case than Sir Henry Margesson “A heavy 
meal, a little physical exercise, and — the end,” he added finally 
I was bursting with the news when I returned to the office My 
Chief listened rather abstractedly as if he had lost interest in the 
case ” I sull incline to the belief that it was murder,” he said 
“ But I have had a far more interestmg case put into my hands 
to-day— the burglary m Middlesex Street. We must get to work 

at once ” i c » 

It was this power of “ switching off,” so to speak, from one case 

to another, which showed the real genius of the man 
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T he day Mr Reeder arrived at the Public Prosecutor’s office 
was indeed a day of fate for Mr Lambton Green, Branch 
Manager of the London Scottish and Midland Bank 
That branch of the bank which Mr Green controlled was situate 
at the corner of Pell Street and Firling Avenue on the “ country 
side ” of Ealing. It is a fairly large building and, unlike most 
suburban branch offices, the whole of the premises were devoted 
to banking business, for the bank carried very heavy deposits, 
the Lunar Traction Company, with three thousand people on its 
pay-roll, the Associated Novelties Corporation, with its enormous 
turnover, and the Laraphone Company being only three of the 
L S M ’s customers 

On Wednesday afternoons, in preparation for the pay days of these 
corporations, large sums m currency were brought from the head 
office and deposited in the steel and concrete strong-room, which 
was immediately beneath Mr Green’s private office, but admission 
to which was gained through a steel door in the general office 
This door was observable from the street, and to assist observation 
there was a shaded lamp fixed to the wall immediately above, 
which threw a powerful beam of light upon the door Further 
security was ensured by the employment of a night watchman, 
Arthur Mailing, an army pensioner 
The bank lay on a restricted police beat which had been so 
arranged that the constable on patrol passed the bank every forty 
minutes It was his practice to look through the window and 
exchange signals with the night watchman, his orders being to 
'wait until Mailing appeared 

On the night of October 17th Police-Constable Burnett stopped 
as usual before the wide peep-hole and glanced into the bank The 
first thing he noticed was that the lamp above the strong-room door 
had been extinguished The night watchman was not visible, and, 
his suspicions aroused, the officer did not wait for the man to put 
in an appearance as he would ordinarily have done, but passed 
the window to the door, which, to his alarm, he found ajar Pushing 
It open, he entered the bank, calling Mailing by name There was 
no answer 
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Perm^dng the air was a faint, sweet scent which he could not 
locate The general offices were empty and, entering the manager’s 
room m which a light burnt, he saw a figure stretched upon the 
ground It was the m'ght watchman His wnsts were handcuffed 
tw'o straps had been tightly buckled about his knees and ankles ' 
The explanation for the strange and sickly aroma was now clear 
Above the head of the prostrate man was suspended, by a wire 
hooked to the picture-raff, an old tin can, the bottom of which 
was perforated so that there fell an incessant trickle of some volatile 
liquid upon the thick cotton pad which covered Mallmg’s face 
Burnett, who had been wounded m the war, had instantly recog- 
nised the smell of chloroform and, dragging the unconscious man 
into the outer office, snatched the pad from his face and, leaving 
him only long enough to telephone to the police station, sought 
vainly to brmg him to consciousness 
The police reserves arrwed within a few minutes, and with them 
the divisional surgeon who, fortunately, had been at the station 
when the alarm came through Every effort to restore the unfor- 
tunate man to life prov'ed unavailing 
“ He w'as probably dead when he was found,” was the police 
doctor’s verdict “ What those scratches arc on his right is 
a mystery ” 

He pulled open the clenched fist and showed half a dozen little 
scratches They were recent, for there was a smear of blood on 
the palm 

Burnett was sent at once to arouse Mr Green, the manager, who 
lived m Firhng Avenue, at the corner of which the bank stood, a 
street of semi-detached villas of a pattern famffiar enough to the 
Londoner As the officer walked through the litde front garden 
to the door he saw a light through the panels, and he had hardlv 
knocked before the door was opened and Mr Lambton Green 
appeared, ^lly dressed and, to the officer’s discernmg eye, in a 
state of considerable agitauon Constable Burnett saw on a hall 
chair a big bag, a travellmg rug and an umbrella 
The little manager listened, pale as death, whilst Burnett told 
him of his discovery ^ 

“The bank robbed? Impossible'” he almost shrieked My 
God' this is awful'” 

He was so near the pomt of collapse that Burnett had to assist 

him into the street , > i 

“ I I was going away on a holiday,” he said incoherently, as 

he walked up the dark thoroughfare towards the bank premises 
“ The fact is — I was leavmg the bank I left a note— explaining 

to the directors ” - . i i 

Into a cu-cle of suspicious men the manager tottered He unlocked 

the drawer of his desk, looked and crumbled up 
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“They’re not here*” he said wildly “I left them here — my 
keys — ^with the note'” ‘ 

And then he swooned When the dazed man recovered he found 
himself m a police cell and, later m the day, he drooped before a 
police magistrate, supported by two constables and listened, like 
a man in a dream, to a charge of causing the death of Arthur 
Mailing, and further, of converting to his own use the sum of 
^ 100,000 

It was on the mornmg of the first remand that Mr John G 
Reeder, with some reluctance for he was suspicious of all Govern- 
ment departments, transferred himself from his own office on 
Lower Regent Street to a somewhat gloomy bureau on the top 
floor of the building which housed the Public Prosecutor In 
making this change he advanced only one stipulation that he 
should be connected by private telephone wire with his old bureau 

He did not demand this — he never demanded anything He 
asked, nervously and apologetically There was a certain wistful 
helplessness about John G Reeder that made people feel sorry for 
him, that caused even the Public Prosecutor a few uneasy moments 
of doubt as to whether he had been quite wise in substituting this 
weak-appearmg man of middle age for Inspector Holford — ^bluff, 
capable and heavily mysterious 

Mr Reeder was something over fifty, a long-faced gentleman 
with sandy-grey hair and a slither of side whiskers that mercifully 
distracted attention from his large outstanding ears He wore half- 
way down his nose a pair of steel-rimmed pmce-nez, through which 
nobody had ever seen him look — they were invariably removed 
when he was reading A high and flat-crowned bowler hat matched 
and yet did not match a frock-coat tightly buttoned across his 
sparse chest His boots were square-toed, his cravat — of the broad, 
chest-protector pattern — was ready-made and buckled into place 
behind a Gladstonian collar The neatest appendage to Mr Reeder 
was an umbrella rolled so tighdy that it might be mistaken for a 
frivolous walking cane Rain or shine, he carried this article hooleed 
to his arm, and withm living memory it had never been unfurled 

Inspector Holford (promoted now to the responsibilties of 
Superintendent) met him m the office to hand over his duties, 
and a more tangible quantity m the shape of old furniture and 
fixings 

“ Glad to know you, Mr Reeder I haven’t had the pleasure 
of meeting you before, but I’ve heard a lot about you You’ve 
been doing Bank of England work, haven’t you?” 

Mr Reeder whispered that he had had that honour, and sighed 
as though he regretted the drastic sweep of fate that had torn him 
from the obscurity of his labours Mr Holford’s scrutiny was full 
of misgivings 
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“Well,” he said awkwardly, “ this ]ob is different, though I’m 
told that you are one of the best informed men m London, and 
if that IS the case this will be easy work Still, we’ve never had 
an outsider— I mean, so to speak, a private detective— in this office 

before, and naturally the Yard is a bit ” 

“ I quite understand,” murmured Mr Reeder, hanging up his 
immaculate umbrella “It is very natural Mr Boland expected 
the appointment His wife is annoyed — ^very properly But she 
has no reason to be She is an ambitious woman She has a third 
mterest m a West End dancing club that might be raided one of 
these days ” 

Holford was staggered Here was news that was little more 
than a whispered rumour at Scotland Yard 
“How the devil do you know that?” he blurted 
Mr Reeder’s smile was one of self-depreciation 
“ One picks up odd scraps of information,” he said apologeucally 
“ I — I sec wrong m everything That is my curious perversion— 
I have a criminal mmd!” 

Holford drew a long breath 

“ Well — there is nothing much domg That Ealing case is pretty 
clear Green is an ex-con vict, who got a job at the bank during 
the war and worked up to manager He has done seven years 
for conversion ” 

“Embezzlement and conversion,” murmured Mr Reeder “I 
— er — I’m afraid I was the principal witness agamst him bank 
crimes were rather — er — a hobby of mme Yes, he got into diffi- 
culties with moneylenders Very foolish — exfremely foolish And 
he doesn’t admit his error ” Mr Reeder sighed heavily “ Poor 
fellow I With his life at stake one may forgive and mdeed condone 
his pitiful prevarications ” 

The mspector stared at the new man in amazement 
“ I don’t know that there is much ‘ poor fellow ’ about him He 
has cached ;^ioo,ooo and told the weakest yarn that I’ve ever read 
— you’ll find copies of the police reports here, if you’d like to read 
therh The scratches on Mailing’s hand are curious — they’ve found 
several on the other hand They are not deep enough to suggest 

a struggle As to the yarn that Green tells ” 

Mr. J G Reeder nodded sadly 

“ It was not an mgenious story,” he said, almost with regret 
“ If I remember rightly, his story was something like this he had 
been recognised by a man who served in Dartmoor with him, 
and this fellow wrote a blackmaihng letter tellmg him to pay or 
clear out Sooner than return to a life of crime. Green wrote out 
all the facts to his directors, put the letter m the drawer of his 
desk with his keys, and left a note for his head cashier on the desk 
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Itself, intending to leave London and try to make a fresh start 
where he was unknown ” 

“There were no letters in or on the desk, and no keys,” said 
the inspector decisively “ The only true part of the yarn was that 
be had done time ” 

“ Imprisonment,” suggested Mr Reeder plaintively He had a 
horror of slang “ Yes, that was true ” 

Left alone m his office, he spent a very considerable time at his 
private telephone, communmg with the young person who was 
still a young person, although the passage of tune had dealt un- 
kindly with her For the rest of the mornmg he was reading the 
depositions which his predecessor had put on the desk 
It was late m the afternoon when the Public Prosecutor strolled 
mto his room and glanced at the big pile of manuscript through 
which his subordmate was wading 
“What are you reading — the Green business?” he asked, with 
a note of satisfaction m his voice “ I’m glad that is interesting 
you — though it seems a fairly straightforward case I have had a 
letter from the president of the man’s bank, who for some reason 
seems to think Green was telling the truth ” 

Ivlr Reeder looked up with that pained expression of his which 
he invariably wore when he was puzzled 
“ Here is the evidence of Policeman Burnett,” he said “ Perhaps 
you can enlighten me, sir Policeman Burnett stated in his 
evidence — let me read it 

“ ‘ Some time before I reached the bank premises I saw a 
man standmg at the corner of the street, immediately outside 
the bank I saw him distinctly in the light of a passing mail 
van I did not attach any importance to his presence, and I 
did not see him again It was possible for this man to have 
gone round the block and come to 120, Fuling Avenue without 
bemg seen by me Immediately after I saw him, my foot struck 
against a piece of iron on the sidewalk I put my lamp on the 
object and found it was an old horse-shoe, I had seen children 
playing with this particular shoe earlier in the evening When 
I looked again towards the corner, the man had disappeared 
He would have seen the light of my lamp I saw no other 
person, and so far as I can remember, there was no light 
showing m Green’s house when I passed it ” 

Mr Reeder looked up 

“Well?” said the Prosecutor “There’s nothing remarkable 
about that It was probably Green who dodged round the block 
and came in at the back of the constable ” 

Mr Reeder scratched his chin 

“ Yes,” he said thoughtfully, “ ye-cs ” He shifted uncomfortably 
in his chair “ Would it be considered indecorous if I made a few 
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inqu^ies, independent of the police?” he asked nervously “I 
should not like them to think that a mere dilettante was mterferinv 
with their lawful functions ” ^ 

By all means,” said the Prosecutor heartily “Go down and 
see the officer m charge of the case I’ll give you a note to him- 
it IS by no means unusual for my officer to conduct a separate 
mvesdgation, though I am afraid you will discover very little 
The ground has been well covered by Scotland Yard ” 

“It would be permissible to see the man?” hesitated Reeder 
“Green? Why, of course I I will send you up the necessary 
order.” 

The light was fading from a grey, blustering sky, and ram 
was falling fitfully, when Mr Reeder, with his furled umbrella 
hooked to his arm, his coat collar turned up, stepped through the 
dark gateway, of Brixton Prison and was led to the cell where 
a distracted man sat, his head upon his hands, his pale eyes gazmg 
into vacancy 

“It’s true. It’s true! Every word” Green almost sobbed the 
words 

A pallid man, inclined to be bald, with a limp yellow moustache, 
going grey Reeder, with his extraordmary memory for faces, 
recognised him the moment he saw him, though it was some time 
before the recognition was mutual 
“Yes, Mr Reeder, I remember you now You were the gentle- 
man who caught me before But I’ve been as straight as a die 
I’ve never taken a farthing that didn’t belong to me What my 
poor girl will thmk ” 

“Are you marned?” asked Mr Reeder sympathetically 
“No, but I was going to be — rather late m life She’s nearly 

thirty years younger than me, and the best girl that ever ” 

Reeder listened to the rhapsody that followed, the melancholy 
deepening m his face 

“ She hasn’t been mto the court, thank God, but she knows the 
truth A friend of nunc told me that she has been absolutely 


knocked out ” 

“ Poor soul > ” Mr Reeder shook his head 
“ It happened on her birthday, too,” the man went on bitterly 
“ Did she know you were going away?” 

“ Yes, I told her the night before I’m not going to bring her 
mto the case If we’d been properly engaged it would be diilcrent, 
but she’s marned and is divorcing her husband, but the d^ree 
hasn’t been made absolute yet That’s why I never went about 
with her or saw much of her And of course, nobody knew about 
our engagement, although we lived m the same street 
“ Firhng Avenue?” asked Reeder, and the bank manager noddea 

despondently 
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“She was married when she was seventeen to a brute It was 
pretty gallmg for me, having to keep quiet about it — mean, for 
nobody to know about our engagement All sorts of rotten people 
were making up to her, and I had just to grind my teeth and say 
nothing Impossible people • Why, that fool Burnett, who arrested 
me, he was sweet on her, used to write her poetry — ^you wouldn’t 
think It possible in a policeman, would you?” 

The outrageous mcongruity of a poetical policeman did not seem 
to shock the detective 

“ There is poetry m every soul, Mr Green, ’ he said gently, “ and 
a policeman is a man ” 

Though he dismissed the eccentricity of the constable so lighdy, 
the poetical policeman filled his mind all the way home to his 
house in the Brockley Road, and occupied his thoughts for the 
rest of his waking time 

It was a quarter to eight o’clock in the morning, and the world 
seemed entirely populated by milkmen and whisdmg newspaper 
boys, when Mr J G Reeder came into Furling Avenue 

He stopped only for a second outside the bank, which had long 
since ceased to be an object of local awe and fearfulness, and 
pursued his way down the broad avenue On either side of the 
thoroughfare ran a row of pretty villas — ^pretty although they bore 
a strong family resemblance to one anodaer, each house with its 
litde forecourt, sometimes laid out simply as a grass plot, sometimes 
decorated with flower-beds Green’s house was the eighteenth in 
the road on the right-hand side Here he had lived with a cook- 
housekeeper, and apparently gardening was not his hobby, for the 
forecourt was covered with grass that had been allowed to grow 
at Its will 

Before the twenty-sixth house in the road Mr Reeder paused and 
gazed with mild interest at the blue blinds which covered every 
window Evidcndy Miss Magda Grayne was a lover of flowers, 
for geraniums filled the window-boxes and were set at intervals 
along the tiny border under the bow window In the centre of 
the grass plot was a circular flower-bed with one flowerless rose 
tree, the leaves of which were drooping and brown 

As he raised his eyes to the uppci window, the blmd went up 
slowly, and he was dimly conscious that there was a figure behind 
the white lace curtains Mr Reeder walked hurriedly away, as 
one caught in an immodest act, and resumed his peregrinations 
until he came to the big nursery gardener’s which formed the corner 
lot at the far end of the road 

Here he stood for some time in contemplation, his arm resting on 
the iron railings, his eyes staring blankly at the vista of green- 
houses He remained m this attitude so long that one of the 
nurserymen, not unnaturally thinking that a stranger was seeking 
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a way into the gardens, came over with the laborious gait of the 
man who wrings his hvmg from the soil, and asked if he was 
wanting anybody 

“Several people,” sighed Mr Reeder, “several people I” 
Leavmg the resentful man to puzzle out his impertinence, he 
slowly retraced his steps At No 412 he stopped again, opened the 
httle iron gate and passed up the path to the front door A smaU 
girl answered his knock and ushered him into the parlour 
The room was not well furnished, it was scarcely fornished at 
all A strip of almost new linoleum covered the passage, the 
furniture of the parlour itself was made up of wicker chairs, a 
square of art carpet and a table He heard the sound of feet above 
his head, feet on bare boards, and then presently the door opened 
and a girl came m 

She was pretty m a heavy way, but on her face he saw the marks 
of sorrow It was pale and haggard, the eyes looked as though 
she had been recently weepmg 
“ Miss Magda Grayne?” he asked, nsing as she came in 
She nodded 

“ Are you from the police?” she asked quickly 
“ Not exacdy the police,” he corrected careMly “ I hold an 
— er — an appointment in the office of the Public Prosecutor, which 
IS analogous to, but distinct from, a position m the Metropolitan 
Police Force ” 

She frowned, and then 

“ I wondered if anybody would come to see me,” she said “ Mr 
Green sent you?” 

“ Ivir Green told me of youi existence he did not send me ” 
There came to her face m that second a look which almost 
starded him Only for a fleeting space of time, the expression had 
dawned and passed almost before the untrained eye could detect 
Its passage 

“ I was expecting somebody to come,” she said Then “ What 
made him do it?” she asked 
“You think he is guilty?” 

“ The police think so ” She drew a long sigh “ I wish to God 
I had never seen — this placet” 

He did not answer, his eves were roving round the apartment 
On a bamboo table was an old vase which had been clumsily filled 
with golden chrysanthemums, of a peculiarly beautiful variety' 
Not all, for amidst them flowered a large Michaelmas daisy that 
had the forlorn appearance of a parvenu that had strayed by mistake 
into noble company 

“You’re fond of flowers?” he murmured 
She looked at the vase indiflerendy 
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" yes, I like flowers,” she said “ The girl put them m there ” 
Then “Do you think they will hang him?” 

The brutality o£ the question, put without hesitation, pained 
Reeder 

“ It IS a very serious charge,” he said And then “ Have you 
a photograph of Mr Green?” 

,She frowned 
“Yes, do you want it?” 

He nodded 

She had hardly left the room before he was at the bamboo table 
and had lifted out the flowers As he had seen through the glass, 
they were roughly tied with a piece of string He exammed the 
ends, and here again his first observation had been correct none 
of these flowers had been cut, they had been plucked bodily from 
their stalks Beneath the string was the paper which, had been first 
wrapped about the stalks It was a page torn from a notebook, 
he could see the red lines, but the pencilled wnting was 
mdecipherable 

As her foot sounded on the stairs, he replaced the flowers m 
the vase, and when she came m he was looking through the windov/ 
into the street 

“ Thank you,” he said, as he took the photograph from her 
It bore an affectionate mscription on the back 
“You’re married, be tells me, madam?” 

“ Yes, I am married, and practically divorced,” she said shordy 
“ Have you been living here long?” 

“ About three months,” she answered “ It was his wish diat I 
should live here ” 

He looked at the photograph again 
“ Do you know Constable Burnett?” 

He saw a dull flush come to her face and die away again 
“Yes, I know the sloppy fool!” she said viciously And then, 
realising that she had been surprised into an expression which 
was not altogether ladylike, she went on, in a softer tone “ Mr 
Burnett is rather sentimental, and I don’t like sentimental people, 

especially — well, you understand, Mr ” 

“ Reeder,” murmured that gendeman 

“ You understand, Mr Reeder, that when a girl is engaged and 
in my position, those kind of attentions are not very welcome ” 
Reeder was looking at her keenly Of her sorrow and distress 
there could be no doubt On the subject of the human emotions, 
and the ravages they make upon the human countenance, Mr 
Reeder was almost as great an authority as Mantegazza 
“ On your birthday,” he said “ How very sad! You were born 
on the seventeenth of October You are English, of course?” 
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“ Yes, I’m English,” she said shortly “ I was born m Walworth 
—in Walhngton I once lived in W^worth ” 

“How old are you?” 

“ Twenty-three,” she answered 

Mr Reeder took off his glasses and polished them on a large 
silk handkerchief ^ 

“The w'hoie thing is inexpressibly sad,” he said “I am glad 
to have had the opportunity of speakmg with you, young lady I 
sympathise with you very deeply ” 

And in this unsatisfactory way he took his departure 
She closed the door on him, saw him stop in Ae middle of the 
path and pick up something from a border bed, and wondered, 
frowning, why this middle-aged man had picked up the horseshoe 
she had thrown through the wmdow the night before Into Mr 
Reeder’s tail pocket went this piece of rusted steel and then he 
continued his thoughtful way to the nursery gardens, for he had 
a few questions to ask 

The men of Section 10 were parading for duty when Mr Reeder 
came timidly into the charge loom and produced his credentials 
to the inspector in charge 

“ Oh, yes, Mr Reeder,” said that officer affably “ We have had 
a note from the P P ’s office, and I thmk I had the pleasure of 
V orking with you on that big slush* case a few years ago Now 
what can I do for you? Burnett? Yes, he’s here ” 

He called the man’s name and a young and good-lookmg officer 
stepped from the ranks 

“ He’s the man who discovered the murder — ^he’s marked for 
promotion,?’ said the inspector “ Burnett, this gentleman is from 
the Public Prosecutor’s office and he wants a little talk with you 
Better use ray office, Mr. Reeder ” 

The young policeman saluted and followed the shuffling figure 
into the privacy of the mspector’s office He was a confident young 
man already his name and portrait had appeared m the news- 
papers, the hmt of promotion had become almost an accomplished 
fact, and before his eyes was the prospect of a supreme achievement 
“ They tell me that you are something of a poet, officer,” said 
Mr Reeder 
Burnett blushed 

“ Why, yes, sir I write a bit,” he confessed 
“Love poems, yes?” asked the other gendy “One finds time 
in the night — er — ^for such fancies And there is no inspiration 
like — er— love, officer ” 

Burnett’s face was crimson ' t u u 

“I’ve done a bit of writing in the night, sir,’ he said, though 

I’ve never neglected my duty ” 

* Slush = forged Bank of England Notes 
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“ Naturally,” murmured Mr Reeder “ You have a poetical 
mind It was a poetical thought to pluck flowers m the middle 
of the night ” 

“ The nurseryman told me I could take any flowers I wanted,” 
Burnett mterrupted hastily “ I did nothing wrong ” 

Reeder mclincd his head m agreement 

“ That I know You picked the flowers in the dark — by the 
way, you inadvertently mcluded a Michaelmas daisy with your 
chrysanthemums — tied up your litde poem to them and left diem 
on the doorstep with — er — a horseshoe I wondered what had 
become of that horseshoe ” 

“ I threw them up on to her — to the lady’s window-sill,” 
corrected the uncomfortable young man “ As a matter of fact, die 
idea didn’t occur to me until I had passed the house ” 

Mr Reeder’s face was thrust forward 

“ This IS what I want to confirm,” he said sofdy “ The idea 
of leaving the flowers did not occur to you until you had passed 
her house? The horseshoe suggested the thought? Then you ,vcnt 
back, picked the flowers, tied them up with the htde poem you 
had already written, and tossed them up to her window — wc need 
not mention the lady’s name ” 

Constable Burnett’s face was a study 

“ I don’t know how you guessed that, but jt is a fact If I’ve 
done anythmg wrong ” 

“ It IS never wrong to be in love,” said Mr J G Reeder soberly 
“ Love is a very beautiful experience — I have frequently read 
about it ” 

Miss Magda Grayne had dressed to go out for the afternoon and 
was puttmg on her hat, when she saw the queer man v/ho had 
called so early that morning, walking up the tessellated path 
Behind him she recognised a detective engaged in the case The 
servant was out, nobody could be admitted except by herself She 
walked quickly behind the dressing-table into the bay of the window 
and glanced up and down the road Yes, there was a taxicab which 
usually accompanies such visitations, and, standing by the dnver, 
another man, obviously a “ busy ” 

She pulled up the overlay of her bed, took out the flat pad of 
bank-notes that she found, and thrust them into her handbag, then, 
stepping on tiptoe, she went out to the landing, into tlie unfurnished 
back room, and, opening the window, dropped to the flat roof 
of the kitchen In another minute she was in the garden and 
through the back gate A narrow passage divided the two lines 
of villas that backed on one another She was in High Street and 
had boarded a car before Mr Reeder grew tired of knocking To 
the best of his knowledge Mr Reeder never saw her agam 
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A T the Public Prosecutor’s request, he called at his chief’s house 
^ ^ after dinner and told his surprising story 

Green, who had the unusual experience of being promoted to 
his position over the heads of his seniors, for special services he 
rendered during the war, was undoubtedly an ex-convict, and he 
spoke the truth when he said that he had received a letter from a 
man who had served a period of imprisonment with him The 
name of his blackmailer is, or rather was, Arthur George Crater, 
whose other name was Mallmgl” 

“Not the night watchman?” said the Public Prosecutor, in 
amazement 
Mr Reeder nodded 

“Yes, sir, It was Arthur Mallmg His daughter. Miss Magda 
Crater, was, as she very truly said, born at Walworth on the 17th 
of October, 1900 She said Wallmgton after, but Walworth first 
One observes that when people adopt false family names, they 
seldom change then given names, and the ‘ Magda ’ was easy to 
identif>' 

“ Evidently Mailing had planned this robberj' of the bank very 
carefully He had brought his daughter, in a false name, to Ealmg, 
and had managed to get her mtroduced to Mr Green Magda’s 
)ob was to worm her way into Green’s confidence and learn all 
that she could Possibly it was part of her duty to secure casts of 
the keys Whether Mailing recogmsed m the manager an old 
prison acquaintance, or whether he obtamed the facts from the i 
^rl, we shall never know But when the information came to bun, / 
he saw, in all probability, an opportunity of robbmg the bank and( 
of throwmg suspicion upon the manager 

“The girl’s role was Aat of a woman who was to be divorced, 
and I must confess this puzzled me until I realised that in no 
circumstances would Mallmg wish his daughters name to be 
associated with the bank manager 
“ The night of the seventeenth was chosen for the raid Mailing’s 
plan to get rid of the manager had succeeded He saw the letter 
on the table m Green’s private office, read it, secured the keys — 
although he had m all probability a duplicate set— and at a favour- 
able moment cleared as much portable money from the bank vaults 
as he could carry, hurried them round to the house in Firling 
Avenue, where they were buried in the central bed of the front 
garden, under a rose bush— I rather imagined there was something 
interfermg with the nutrition of that unfortunate bush the first 
time I saw it I can only hope that the tree is not altogether dead. 
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and I have given instructions that it shall be replanted and well 
fertilised ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Prosecutor, who was not at all interested 
in horticulture 

“ In planting the tree, as he did in some haste, Mallmg scratched 
his hand Roses have thorns — I went to Ealing to find the rose 
bush that had scratched his hand Hurrying back to the bank, 
he waited, knowing that Constable Burnett was due at a certam 
time He had prepared the can of chloroform, the handcuffs and 
straps were waiting for him, and he stood at the corner of the 
street until he saw the flash of Burnett’s lamp, then, running into 
the bank and leaving the door ajar, he strapped himself, fastened 
the handcuffs and lay down, expecting that the policeman would 
arrive, find the open door and rescue him before much harm was 
done 

“ But Constable Burnett had had some pleasant exchanges with 
the daughter Doubtless she had received instructions from her 
father to be as pleasant to him as possible Burnett was a poetical 
young man, knew it was her birthday, and as he walked along 
the street his foot struck an old horseshoe and the idea occurred to 
him that he should return, attach the horseshoe to some flowers, 
which the nurseryman had given him permission to pick, and 
leave his little bouquet, so to speak, at his lady’s feet — a poetical 
idea, and one worthy of the finest traditions of the Metropolitan 
Police Force This he did, but it took some time, and all the 
while this young man was philandermg — Arthur Crater was dying 1 

“ In a few seconds after lying down he must have passed from 
consciousness the chloroform still dripped, and when the 
policeman eventually reached the bank, ten minutes after he was 
due, the man was dead I” 

The Public Prosecutor sat back in his padded chair and frowned 
at his new subordinate 

“How on earth did you piece together all this?” he asked in 
wonder 

Mr Reeder shook his head sadly 

“ I have that perversion,” he said “ It is a terrible misfortune, 
but It is true I see evil m everything in dying rose bushes, 
in horseshoes — m poetry even I have the mind of a criminal It 
IS deplorable 1” 
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J EVoxs entered Wilson’s sanctum and closed the door sofdy be- 
hind hun 

“ A lady to see you, sir,” he said “ She won’t give her 
name ” 

Wilson groaned Of all his clients, he hated most distressed 
ladies who refused to give their names 
“What sort of a lady?” he asked 

“WcU dressed, sir, about thirty, very quiet and pleasant look- 
ing, quite a lady, sir,” said Jevons, who had been trained to tell 
his employer what he wanted to know in as few words as possible 
“ She IS very much upset,” he added 
Wilson thrust from him the papers — a dull case — at which he 
was working “ Send her in,” he said, “ but tell her I’m very 
busy ” He rose from his chair 

A moment later he was shaking hands with a tall, good-looking 
woman, 'well but soberly dressed, whose face he faindy remem- 
bered, but whom he could not name or place in his memory 

“I have met you before,” he said, “2^s ?” His eye had 

noticed the wedding ring and keeper bulging through the glove 
“Mansfield,” said the lady “You saw me just for a moment 
when I came here to call for my husband last week ” 

“ Of course,” said Wilson, “ Your husband was to have come 

to sec me this mormng I hope there is nothing ” 

“ Oh, Mr Wilson,” said the lady, “ my husband has disap- 
peared I am sure there is something wrong ” He could see the 
excitement and distress his visitor was holding back 
“ Disappeared J ” said Wilson “Sit down here and tell me all 
about It ” 

“ You know nothing?” 

“ My dear lady, I can hardly believe what you tell me ” 

“ Oh, I hoped agamst hope you might know My husband con- 
sulted you last week ” Mrs Mansfield paused “ He did not teh 
me what it was about ” 
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“ It was about a business trouble, madam, but I cannot see at 
present how it can have any connection with his disappearance 
Suppose you tell me what has happened in your own way Take 
your time, and omit nothing that can possibly be of importance, 
even if you do not see its connection with this affair ” 

While the visitor told her tale, Wilson sat at his table, with eyes 
closed and the tips of his long, slender fingers pressed tightly 
together His legs were thrust out before him Save by putting an 
occasional question, he gave no sign of the impression which the 
narrative made on him 

“ It happened only last night,” said Mrs Mansfield “ My hus- 
band came home just as usual, but I could tell that something was 
worrying him He kept humming a tune softly under his breath, 
as he docs when he is upset We had dmner quiedy together, and 
he was qmte his normal self, except perhaps that he talked rather 
less than usual We had finished dinner when a note was brought 
m by the parlour-maid It was from Tom Pointer, who is Phil’s 
greatest friend m Hampstead You have probably heard of him ” 
“The theatrical manager?” asked Wilson The paunchy figure 
of the great producer of poular musical comedies came at once into 
his mind ’s eye 

Mrs Mansfield nodded “Yes, he is a great friend of my hus- 
band’s This note from him was to ask Phil to go down and join 
a men’s bridge four at his house The house is only a few minutes 
away, the other side of the Spaniards’ Way, and, as it was a fine 
night, Phil went off just as he was, without even a hat or coat 
He told me not to sit up for him, as he might be late So, at about 
eleven, I went to bed, and it wasn’t till I woke up this morning 
that I found he hadn’t come back I got up at once and went to 
the telephone and rang up Mr Pointer He was apparently still 
m bed, but they fetched him to the telephone I asked what had ' 
happened to Phd He seemed very surprised and asked what was 
wrong I asked whether Phil wasn’t still in his house, or when he 
had left Tom seemed puzzled, and it came out that Phil had 
never been there at all And, Mr Wilson, Tom absolutely de- 
nied that he had written any letter to Phil last night, and said he 
had been out all tlie evening I dressed quickly and went round to 
see him And that’s what he tells me Phil never went to his 
house, and he didn’t write any note inviting him ” 

“Have you the note that your husband received?” 

“ No Phil took It away in his pocket ” 

“Did you see it? Was it Mr Pointer’s writing?” 

“ It looked just like his, but I suppose it can’t have been Oh, 
Mr Wilson, whoever can have lured my husband away?” 

“ My dear lady, there are half a hundred possible explanations. 
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but I can’t tell yet which is the right one What did you do when 
}ou had seen Mr Pointer?” 

“ I went to the police station and told them all about it Then 
I remembered that my husband had consulted you, and came here 
at once to see if you knew anything about it ” 

“Did you tell Mr Pointer where you were going?” 

“ About the police, yes He advised me to go to the station In 
fact, he offered to go with me, but he wasn’t properly dressed, and 
I wanted to go at once I’ve just come on to you from the pohce 
station now ” 

Wilson asked what the pohce inspector had said about the case 
He had, Mrs Mansfield said, asked her a great many questions 
and promised to make full inquiries into the case But — she hesi- 
tated — ^hc had seemed rather as if he supposed her husband’s 
disappearance would clear itself up in due course 

“ I believe,” she said, “ he thought Phil had gone away of his 
own free will ” 

Wilson made no reply to this It was, indeed, quite a possible 
explanation Instead, he asked her whether Tom Pomter had told 
her where he had been the night before when, as he said, he had 
been out the whole evening Yes, Pointer had said that he had 
dined at Vcrney’s, and then gone on to the first night of a new 
film The Dearth of a Notion, at the Loggia 

‘ Was he alone?” 

“ Oh, Mr Wilson, you can’t suspect Tom Pomter of having 
anything to do with this He’s Phil’s greatest friend ” 

Wilson could quite ivell imagine circumstances in which a 
husband’s greatest friend might help him to disappear quiedy 
from his wife But he did not tell Mrs Mansfield this, nor did 
the explanation seem, on the face of it, to cover the facts as he 
knew them 

“ My dear lady, I suspect no one,” he said “ Equally I suspect 
everybody It is far too early to begin makmg up one’s mmd ” 

“ Well, said Mrs Mansfield decisively, “ I’m certain Tom 
Pointer hadn’t anything to do with it And he wasn’t alone He 
told me that his brother, Mr Adolphus Pointer, was with him ” 

“ That, I suppose, is the Adolphus Pointer who is your hus- 
band’s producer?” 

“ Yes ” 

“ What time did your husband leave home?” 

“ About nine o’clock It would only take him three minutes to 
get to Tom’s house ” 

“ I see Will you give me both addresses?” 

“ Our house is The Haven, Heathwood Road The Pointers 
live at Lawnwood, a house standing in its own grounds nght at 
the edge of the Heath, near North End Road ” 
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“How,” Wilson asked finally, “was your husband dressed 
when he left?” 

In his ordinary office suit of gray tweeds, it appeared, the only 
distinctive thing about his attire beng a diamond scarf pm which 
he always wore And nothing that the lady could tell him gave 
Wilson any further light Mrs Mansfield apparendy did not 
know what had been troubhng her husband, though she thought 
he had been worried more than once of late She knew nothing 
either of monetary troubles or of personal cares that could have 
seriously upset him She made it clear that to the best of her belief 
she and Phil, who had been married only two years, were wrapped 
up in each other, and in their only child, now aged just under a 
year Wilson sent her back to her boy, cheering her with the hope 
that there was really nothing wrong, and that her husband might 
return at any moment But he had serious doubts When she had 
gone, he sat down again to think the case out quiedy for himself 
Had It any connection with the matter of which Mansfield had 
consulted him a fortnight before? It might have, or it might not 
Philip Mansfield, a very clever actor who somehow never got the 
“ star ” parts and was always praised for the perfect finish with 
which he played the secondary characters, had married, two years 
before, a lady with a considerable fortune With his wife’s money 
he had embarked on management, playing the leading role in 
several plays which the public shunned, though both the plays 
and the actmg were enthusiastically praised by the critics Mansfield 
had lost money over the ventures, and he had lost more than the 
comparative filure of the plays was enough to account for He 
had gone into the position and had discovered that he was being 
systematically cheated He had called in an accountant, with 
whose aid he had narrowed down the suspicion of guilt to two 
men, his manager and his producer, either or both of whom 
might be implicated The manager’s name was Foster, the pro- 
ducer was Adolphus Pointer, brother of the Tom Pointer whom 
he had set out to visit the night before 

Before taking steps agamst either of the two, or saying any- 
thing of his suspicions, Mansfield had come to Wilson and asked 
him to take the case in hand Wilson had been actually reading, 
when Mrs Mansfield was announced, the report of one of his 
subordinates proving that both Foster and Adolphus Pointer were 
heavily implicated in the frauds But, even if either or both had 
gained an inkling of Mansfield’s suspicions, it seemed rather 
drasuc to go to the length of murdering or kidnapping him, be- 
sides being in all probability useless And it was even less likely 
tliat a man of Tom Pointer’s standing and reputation should be 
connected with anythmg of the sort Wilson was perplexed but 
he saw his next steps clearly enough 
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He first lunched at Verney’s, and established the fact that both 
Tom and Adolphus Pointer had been there together from 7 to 
8 30 on the previous evening Proceeding to the Loggia Theatre, 
he found from the attendant that Tom Pomter and another man, 
who was probably, but not certamly, his brother, had booked and 
entered there at twenty to mne, about ten minutes before the big 
film began It was a little unfortunate perhaps that, as they had 
chosen a movie and not a theatre Wilson was unable to find 
any one who had actually seen them either sittmg mside or depart- 
ing But, unless they had been deliberately fakmg an alibi, they 
were hardly likely to leave at least until the big picture had 
ended 

Wilson took no further steps untd darkness had fallen, when 
he went up to the crest of Hampstead Heath and took a look at 
the house where the two Pointer brothers lived together It was 
quite a small house m itself, standing just off the Colder ’s Green 
side of the Spaniards’ Way, just beyond the Golder’s Green turn- 
ing It abutted, however, on the grounds of a much larger and 
older house, from which the smaller property had probably at 
some time been cut off Before investigating further, Wilson 
crossed the road and traversed the two or three hundred yards 
which divided him from Hcathwood Road Almost at its top, 
looking down on the Vale of Heath, stood the Mansfields’ house 
Could a man be kidnapped between the two at mne o’clock of a 
sprmg evemng? It was just possible, Wilson decided, but so un- 
likely that every other possibility ought to be tried first Accord- 
ingly, he returned to Lawnwood, and, havmg shpped close to the 
house in the shadow of some bushes and waited till all lights 
were safely out, he set about effecting an entrance This gave him 
singularly litde difficulty, the mere forcing of a conservatory door 
with a piece of bent wire suffiemg to let him in Moving very 
softly, and using an electnc torch with extreme care, he searched 
the whole of the ground floor, lookmg for some trace cither of 
Mansfield’s presence the mght before or the complicity of either 
brother in his disappearance, but findmg nothing He was just 
about to abandon the search when his torch lit up somethmg 
gleaming in the folds of one of a pair of curtains which could 
be drawn so as to separate the entrance haU from the lounge 
hall at the back of the house On exarmnation, he found that the 
gleam came from a diamond scarf pin in the curtam 

For a second or two he remamed gazmg at it From Mrs 
Mansfield’s 'description he was pretty certam that it was Mans- 
field’s pm, and that, therefore, Mansfield had been m the house 
the preceding evening But, if so, where was he now? His 
thoughts had got so far when they were mternipted by the sound 
of a door opening above With great rapidity he moved the cur- 
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tain folds so as to hide the pm, and retreated to the garden by 
the way he had entered There he remained, concealed in the 
bushes, while two or three men appeared and set about a search 
of the ground-floor premises They even opened the conservatory 
door and stood for a moment looking into the garden and talking 
in low tones, but to Wilson’s great relief they returned to the 
house without searching further Possibly, however, they had 
gone to ring up the police, in which case he would have to be 
quick He did not want to meet the police at this stage 

He considered carefully Presuming that Mansfield had been 
lured to the house either by the brothers or by some one using 
their name, he thought it exceedingly unlikely that he was sail 
here Lawnwood was so obviously the first place to be searched 
on his disappearance But then, where was he? First, he might 
have been killed, or merely be held in capavity Then, dead or 
alive, he might have either been hidden in the vicinity or taken 
away, probably by car, to some distance For traces either of 
burial or transport by road one would have to search by daylight, 
there remained the possibility of a live man’s being concealed 
somewhere near by 

At once Wilson’s mind leapt to the big silent bulk of North 
House next door He knew about North House, from which the 
Lawnwood grounds appeared to have been cut off Named from 
the Lord North who was supposed to have stayed there in tlie 
eighteenth century, looking down from its windows on Chatham 
in his reurement at Pitt House below, it had been owned by. Sir 
Ernest Pcrcy-Hotham, the ambassador at Prague, but since his 
death had been untenanted, unless by caretakers If empty now. 
It would provide a splendid temporary repository for unwanted 
actor-managers 

Wilson moved to the boundary wall which separated the grounds 
of die two houses and began searching For some ame he got no 
result, the path which ran alongside the wall being too hard to 
show traces After a htde while, however, he came to a spot 
where his torch showed him that the ivy which covered the cop- 
ing had been dragged down and torn He moved a htde farther 
along and climbed the wall On the far side were the remnants of 
a flower bed, scarred with freshly-made footprints, of which 
some, certainly, were unusually deep Some people, at all events, 
had crossed the wall at that point within the last day or so, and one 
at least of that number had been carrying a heavy weight 

Very softlv Wilson made his way to the dark silent bulk of 
North House At the farther end a couple of lighted windows 
suggested caretakers still about Wilson waited unul the light dis- 
appeared, and then set about his second burglary of the evening 
It was not nearly so easy as the first, but at length, having climbed 
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on the flat roof of a projecting billiariroom, he succeeded in 
forcing a window Rowing how hard it is to move soundlessly 
on bare boards, he rnuffled his feet with wraps he had brought 
with him and began creepmg through the long rooms Nothing 
but shuttered emptiness greeted him, till at length he reached a 
green baize door which looked as if it gave on to caretakers’ 
premises These, he thought, were best observed from the outside, 
and accordingly he descended to the ground floor, pausing by an 
unshuttered wmdow and wondering whether he should get out 
that way 

As he stood, he was amazed to see a light, obviously from the 
house, shine suddenly on to the grass, while at the same time the 
faint sounds of feet and voices were audible through the ivindow 
It appeared that the source of both light and sounds was round 
the angle of the house, and so great was his desire to learn what 
was going on that he took the risk of opemng the window — for- 
tunately It opened quiedy — and slipping out Gluing himself to 
the wall, he crept dong till he could see a man standing in a 
lighted square of lawn and loolang up at the house 

“ Come down,” said the man in what sounded like an exas- 
perated whisper 

A minute later a door was unbarred 

“What’s up?” said an educated voice, which certainly belonged 
to no ordinary caretaker 

“ Dolly’s got the wind up,” said the first man “ Some one’s 
broken into Lawnwood, and nothing’s been taken Dolly thinks 
It’s the police searching on the quiet, so I’ve pretended to go off 
and tell the station, and you’re to get Atm away at once in the 
car and drop him somewhere well out m the country It won’t 
matter if he’s found to-morrow Drive out anywhere, about fifty 
miles, and dump him where you won’t be noticed, see?” 

“ I don’t think,” said the voice “ Why can’t Dolly do his own 
dirty work? Catch me drivmg fifty miles with that in the car 
Not me'” 

“ Oh, if you prefer to have the pohee find you here with him. 
I’ve no more to say ” 

“ I tell you, Foster,” the man grumbled, “ I don’t like it I’ve 
half a mind to clear out and leave him ” 

“ Don’t be a fool,” said Foster “ What’s the use of leaving a 
job half done?” 

“Damn it all, can’t you come too?” said the other “It isn’t 
a one-man job ” 

“Can’t,” said Foster “He knows me Is he safe now?” 

“ Quite Tied him up myself ” 

“ He doesn’t know where he is?” 

“ Not on your life I told him he’s in Yorkshire ” He sang to. 
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popular tune, with a remarkably good voice, “ Where ignorance 
IS bliss, ’tis folly to be wise ” 

“ Shut up, man,” said Foster hurriedly 
“ Lead on, Macdufi,” said the other 

“ Well, give him another of his pills We don’t want him 
singing out in the car Then I’ll help you carry him down JBc 
quick, man ” 

Wilson heard the first man retire mto the house, while Foster 
waited for him on the lawn Soon a voice called from the window 
“ All serene,” it said “ Come and help me down with him ” 
Wilson remained crouching against the wall, until he heard the 
sound of heavy footsteps coming downstairs and out of the door 
Then he crept to the corner and, peeping round, saw two men, 
carrying a stretcher, cross the lawn in the direction of the drive 
He followed as close as he dared After a htde while Foster 
stopped 

“ Don’t think we’ll risk carrying him out to the road,” he said 
“ I’ll bring the car up ” He lowered his end of the stretcher 
“ Well, buck up,” said the other “ I'm getting fed up with this 
game ” 

Foster went off among the trees, leaving the other man pacing 
uneasily to and fro by the stretcher In half a mmute Wilson, with 
revolver cocked, stepped out of his bush 
“Hullo!” the other gasped “What’s this?” 

“ S-s-sh I ” said Wilson, allowing the muzzle of his gun to show 
for a second “ Don’t make a sound, if you value your life ” 
Keeping the man covered, he stepped up to the stretcher, and saw 
Philip Mansfield’s white, unconscious face lying in it 
“What in hell’s this?” the captor muttered “Are you the 
cops?” 

“ Never you mind,” Wilson said “ The pomt for you to take 
in IS that the game’s up I know all about this hanky-panky, and 
I’m taking Mansfield back with me now And if you value your 
skin you’re going to help me ” The man was staring at him in 
goggle-eyed surprise “ What you have to do is this When Foster 
comes back you’re not to say a word about this to him, but get 
Mansfield and yourself into the car But you’re to make some 
excuse for getting Foster’s back turned while I get in as well 
Then you’ll drive where I tell you I’m a good shot, by the way, 
and I shall be covering you But if you do what I tell you, there’s 
a chance of your own part in this affair getting looked at lightly ” 
The man said nothing “ Quick,” said Wilson “ Make up your 
mind ” 

“ If you arc a cop ” said the man “ Will you swear it’s 

OK ?” 

“ Of course,” said Wilson in slight perplexity 
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The man shrugged his shoulders 
“ Oh, very well You’ve got ’em on me, comrade ” There was 
a note almost of relief in his voice, Wilson thought, as he himself 
retreated rapidly to his bush The car came up, and Foster 
helped his companion lift the stretcher into it 
“ You know your job now,” he said “ He’s not to turn up be- 
fore to-morrow evening Drive him well out and leave him If you 
like to give him a tap on the head before you say good-bye it 
won’t do any harm ” 

“ I know my job, thanks,” the other returned “ But I wish 
you’d go up to the house and lock up I’ve left the light on, and 
I think It’s visible from the road ” 

“ You are a careless idiot,” grumbled the other But he went 
Dack to the lawn, and Wilson came out of his bush 

“ Hampstead General Hospital,” he said to the driver, “ as 
quick as you can Rosslyn Hill, on the left I’m getting m be- 
hmd But I shall be covering you sull, so mmd you run straight 
Lights on ” 

“ Right, guv’nor,” said the man, and the car shot forward With 
his unoccupied hand Wilson cut his client’s bonds, and did what 
he could to make him comfortable He was still completely un- 
conscious In a few minutes they stopped outside the hospital 
“ The doctor in charge, at once,” Wilson said “ It’s urgent ” 
In a minute he was helping a hospital orderly to carry Philip 
Mansfield in at the door Then he turned back to the driver But 
that worthy had no desire to see any more of him He had kept 
his engme runmng and the instant Mansfield’s body was safely 
out of the car he put her into gear and drove off as fast as he could 
go Wilson gave a shout after him, and then, seeing it was useless, 
made for the telephone But it took him a full rmnute to get the 
Rosslyn Hdl police station, and another mmutc to explain that 
he wanted XP 7056 stopped at once He had httle hope that it 
would be stopped before the driver abandoned it But he had the 
number, unless it was a false one, and could easily find out whose 
It was AU the same, it was a pity losing the dnver like that A 
few minutes’ talk with him would probably have cleared up the 
whole case And now the odds were that the fellow had gone off 
to give his accomplice full warmng 
Wilson, leaving Mansfield in the hospital’s care, ran at full speed 
to the police station Just outside he picked up a late taxi returning 
from depositmg a fare Biddmg the man wait he dashed into the 
station and breathlessly explained his business He had to tell 
part of his tale in order to get the police to move, and then it took 
full five minutes to get the men he wanted ready to start But at 
last a police sergeant and a constable climbed into the taxi with 
him, and set off at full speed for the Pointers’ house 
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The front of Lawnwood was all in darkness and there was no 
sign of the car 

“ We shall now see,” said Wilson, “ whether our friend has 
slipped straight off, or been up here first to warn his confederates ” 
The police sergeant gave a resounding knock at the door There 
was a brief silence, and then it was opened by Tom Pointer him- 
self 

“ Well, that’s pretty smart work*” he exclaimed, seeing the uni- 
forms “ Where’s Foster?” The sergeant making no reply, Wilson 
intervened 

“ Do you mind telling us the number of your car?” he asked 
“My car!” Pointer stared “What on earth do you want to 
know about that for? As a matter of fact, it’s XP 7056 ” 

“ Is It in the garage?” Wilson went on 

“ You’re dcvihsh inquisitive,” Pointer answered “ No, it isn’t 
I lent It to a friend for the night ” 

“What’s your friend’s name?” 

“ Foster, though what it has to do with ” 

“To Foster?” Wilson turned to the sergeant “That’s the other 
' — not the driver ” 

“ Look here,” said Pointer “ If you’ve got something to say, 
hadn’t you better come mside and say it, instead of keeping me 
standing on the doorstep? At present, I don’t mind telling you 
I haven’t the ghost of an idea what you’re driving at ” 

They filed m after him, into the very smoking-room which 
Wilson had burgled about an hour before Tom Pointer splashed 
out drinks 

“Now then, what’s all this about?” he asked 
“ It’s about Philip Mansfield,” said Wilson 
“Well, what about him? I haven’t got him here Haven’t 
seen him for some days Isn’t he found yet?” 

“ When did you see him last?” 

“ Three days ago ” 

“ You wrote him a note last night ” But this Tom Pointer 
strenuously denied 

“ None the less Philip Mansfield was m this house last night 
Do you deny knowledge of this fact?” 

“ What rubbish is this? Of course, he wasn’t here ” 

“Mr Pointer, will you come over here a moment?” Tom 
Pointer, surprised, followed Wilson across to the curtain Wilson 
drew the folds aside, and revealed the scarf pin still sucking in 
It “ Then how did that get here?” 

Pointer bent down and drew it out “Good God'” he said 
“ It’s Philip’s ” He seemed thoroughly discomposed “ I can’t 
explain it at all,” he added, “ but how did you know it was 
there?” 


I 
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“ BecausCj” said Wilson equably “ I took the hberty of burg- 
ling your house earlier in the evening ” 

“ Look here,” Pointer answered, “ who the devil are you? A 
policeman?” 

‘‘ My name is Wilson I am engaged by Mrs Mansfield to look 
into her husband’s disappearance ” 

“ Are you the Wilson?” 

“ I believe I am And I should like to know how you explain 
tlie presence of Mr Mansfield’s scarf pin in your curtain ” 

“I don’t explain it,” said Pointer “If Mansfield was in my 
house last night, it was not at my invitation I was out all the 
evening ” 

“ What time did you return home?” 

“ About midnight ” At first Tom Pointer had seemed disposed 
to resent this cross-examination, but the discovery of the scarf pm 
had taken all the resistance out of him, and substituted what 
might have been cither mere bewilderment or the embarrassment 
of guilt Wilson fancied that it was the former, but he was not 
sure 

“ Was your brother with you all the evening?” he asked 
“Yes Why? As a matter of fact, we didn’t part till after eleven 
o’clock — ^)ust before I went home ” 

“ At the Loggia cinema?” 

“ You seem to know the hell of a lot,” said Pointer “No, we 
went on from there to the Cafe Royal I left him there But 
what’s he got to do with this?” 

“Have you seen him since?” Wilson asked 
“ Yes In fact, he’s in the house now ” 

“ Can we have a few words with him now?” 

Pointer, still apparently bewildered, went out to fetch his 
brother But a minute or two later he came back alone, looking 
more perplexed than ever 

“ He seems to have gone,’ he said, “ and he was staying the 
night I can’t make it out ” 

Wilson asked whether Foster also had been in the house 
“Yes,” said Tom Pointer, “ he came with my brother But he 
left some time ago to go to the police station But what in hell i*: 
all this about^” 

“ Mr Pointer,” said Wilson, “ there is no doubt at all that 
Philip Mansfield was lured to your house last night by a note 
which he believed to be in your writing Here in this room he 
was kidnapped and his captors drugged him and carried him 
away He was imprisoned in the big house next door, and was 
this evening driven away from there in an unconscious condition, 
at the orders of vour friend Foster We should therefore like to 
know what you have to say about it ” 
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While Wilson was speaking, an expression of increasing con- 
sternation overspread Tom Pointer’s countenance 

“ It can’t be true,” he said 

” Unfortunately,” said Wilson, “ it is quite true And, m the 
circumstances, the sergeant here will have to ask you to hold your- 
self at the disposal of the police ” 

“ Sorry, sir, but that’s right, sir,” said the hitherto silent repre- 
sentative of the police 

“ But, I assure you, I don’t know a single thing about it,” Tom 
Pointer rejoined 

“Well, sergeant, we’ve done all we can here,” said Wilson 
“ Perhaps you will kindly take down Mr Pointer’s statement and 
get him to sign it I must be going ” With a few words more, 
he left Lawnwood and returned at once to the hospital Mansfield, 
he found, was still unconscious, and no statement could yet be 
obtained from him A few minutes later Wilson was rousing the 
occupants of The Haven, Hcathfield Road Mrs Mansfield came 
to an upper window in reply to his knocks 

“It IS 1 — ^Wilson All IS well Will you come down as soon as 
you can?” 

“ You have found Phil? Is he alive?” 

“ Alive, and scarcely hurt,” said Wilson, “ Come down and I’ll 
explain ” 

“Thank God,” said Mrs Mansfield, and a minute or two later 
she appeared at the front door and let Wilson into the house 

As rapidly as he could, Wilson sketched what had happened 
He cut short Mrs Mansfield’s fervent thanks “ We’ve not finished 
yet, ” he said “ Your husband, the doctor tells me, is in no way 
seriously hurt, but he may remain unconscious for some hours, and 
be too weak to be disturbed when he comes to Now, clearly these 
men had some special reason for wanting him out of the way till 
to-morrow evening — I mean this evening — that is clear from what 
I heard Foster say I don’t know what their reason was, but 
unless I do I can’t be sure of spoiling their plans ” 

“ Can’t you arrest them? Have you told the police?” 

“I went straight to the police from the hospital?” and they arc 
hunung for Foster and Adolphus Pointer I hope they will get 
on their track at once But, unless I know what theu: plot is, 1 
can’t be sure that even their arrest will stop it I want vou to 
think, Mrs Mansfield Is there any conceivable reason why Foster 
or Pointer, or any one else, should want your husband out of the 
way till midday to-morrow?” 

“ I don’t know, Mr Wilson I don’t understand at all ” 

“ Perhaps,” said Wilson, “ it may help you to remember if I tell 
you what Mr Mansfield came to consult me about before he dis- 
appeared He had discovered that he had been defrauded over his 
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management of the Mcgathcnum, and with my assistance he had 
narrowed down the search for the guilty man to Foster or Adolphus 
Pointer or both The day before yesterday, in answer to a letter 
of mme sending him some additional proofs, I got a note saying 
that he must think the whole thing over carefully before acting 
The same night he vanishes from the Pointers’ house, and twenty- 
four hours later I find him unconscious in a car brought up by 
Foster under the orders of Adolphus Pointer Docs that help you 
at aU?” 

Mrs Mansfield’s expression had passed through every vanety of 
amazement during this abrupt statement, but she appeared none 
the wiser 

“ I don’t know of anything that was to happen to-morrow Phil 
didn’t tell me, if there was ” 

Wilson tried a last forlorn chance 

“Was there nothing at all due to happen to-morrow to you or 
your husband? Something even that might be quite unconnected 
with this?” 

“ No, I don’t think so ” 

“ You’re certain ? Think as hard as you can ” 

“ The only thing I can think of,” said Mrs Mansfield, “ and 
that’s absurd, was that my sister left a letter here two days ago 
which she made me promise I wouldn’t open till to-morrow 
evening ” 

Wilson thought “Absurd or not, you must open it now,” he 
said “ We can’t run nsks ” 

“ But ought I to, when I promised?” 

“ Under the circumstances, I think you certainly should, said 
Wilson gravely 

“ It seems rather mean,” said Mrs Mansfield, but she went to 
her bureau and took out a letter As she read it she gave a horrified 
exclamation 

“What IS It?” Wilson asked 

“ My sister is going to marry Dolly Pointer to-morrow — I mean, 
this morning,” she gasped “ She wouldn’t tell me, she says, 
because Phil would try and stop it I suppose he would, if what 
you say is true But — what can that have to do with ?” 

“ Has your sister any money?” 

“ Two thousand a year of her own ” 

“ Yes Well — and your husband might not be anxious to 
prosecute his brother-in-law for fraud,” Wilson said “ Well, we 
can stop that bit, anyway What is your sister’s address?” 

Mrs Mansfield gave it “ But — Dolly Fointer," she said in a 
bewildered tone, “ I can hardly believe it Why, we know him 
quite well ” 
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“ How exactly do we stand i*” said Inspector Blaikie of Scodand 
Yard when Wilson went to see him the next mormng “ Of 
course, it’s easy enough to see more or less what happened, but 
how are we placed for getting a conviction ? We’ve got Adolphus 
Pointer and Foster, and we can get Tom Pomter if we want him, 
but we’ve not got the other man, and we’ve really no idea who he 
IS And, as I see it. I’m doubtful if we’ve enough to be sure of a 
conviction First, you say you think Tom Pointer’s out of it, but 
we’ve got his letter we found in Mansfield’s pocket, and our hand- 
writing people say there’s no doubt he wrote it Against Foster 
we’ve your evidence, but nothing else Mansfield never saw him 
when he was in capuvity And against Adolphus Pointer \vc’\c 
really nothing beyond your evidence of what Foster said about him 
in your hearing, and, of course, the fact that Mansfield’s temporary 
disappearance was mighty convenient for him Is it good enough ? 
That’s what worries me Of course, he and Foster will both be 
prosecuted for fraud on the other business, but I’d rather like to 
give them a hint that kidnapping isn’t a proper way to get out of 
corners ” 

“ We want the other man to talk, in fact,” said Wilson “ Well, 
we’ll have to do our best D’you feel like coming with me to the 
matinee of Tom Pointer’s play. The Gay Young Things, this after- 
noon, Blaikie?” 

“ No, why? Pretty fair tnpe, isn’t it?” 

“ Absolutely rotten I saw it last week But come — with a 
warrant ” 

Blaikie sat up suddenly in his chair 

“A warrant,” he exclaimed “In whose name, please? You’ve 
got something up your sleeve ” 

“ Make it out in the name of Henry Rubinstein, Blaikie ” 

“ Never heard of him,” said the inspector, “ but have it your 
own way ” 

Blaikie surveyed his programme with care No one of the name 
of Rubinstein appeared among the actors He watched Wilson as 
much as he watched the play He was sure Wilson was waiting for 
something A young actor, Douglas Gordon, with a remarkably 
good voice, was singing the song whose refrain all London was 
humming, “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise ” 

“ Come on, Blaikie,” said Wilson, and guided the inspector 
swiftly behind the scenes The act was just ending 

“ Look at your programme,” said Wilson, “ Henry Rubinstein 
IS the private name of Douglas Gordon The warrant, Blaikie 
Quick, before he’s off ” 

“Henry Rubinstein,” said Blaikie, “I arrest you for being con- 
cerned in the assult upon and the abduction of Philip Mansfield 
And I warn you ” 
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The young actor had started back as the inspector began to 
speak His eyes fell on Wilson ' 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it?”’ he said “ I thought you offered me a get- 
away Well, It looks like a clean cop ” He appeared to take his 
troubles lightly “ But how did you trail me?” 

“ It all came of singing at your work, Mr Rubinstein,” Wilson 
sang softly, “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise ” The 
actor stared 

“ Good Lord! Did I sing that tnpe last night?” 

“ You did, and I thought your voice familiar at the time But 
It was not till this mormng that it came over me who you must 
be ” 

“ Well, you’ve got me,” said Rubinstein “ Congratulations ” 

“ I’m glad you take it so well,” Wilson answered, “ and as I don’t 
suppose you want a term in gaol, you’d better tell me all about it, 
and agree to give evidence for the Crown ” 

“ Oh, no,” said the young man “ That would be spoihng sport ” 
He glanced at his watch with a mischievous look But he changed 
his tune when Wilson told him of Dolly Pointer’s defalcations, of 
which he had known nothing, and of his plan to marry into 
Mansfield’s family, and so secure himself against prosecution He 
had been told only that Mansfield was putung unreasonable 
objections m the way of Pom ter ’s marriage, and needed to be kept 
safely out of the way until it was an accomplished fact No violence, 
he declared, had ever been meant, so far as he was concerned He 
had only undertaken to help m kidnapping Mansfield and keeping 
him safe till the marnage was over But, when Mansfield had 
offered unexpected resistance m Tom Pointer’s smoking-room, and 
had been near getting away, Foster had hit him over the head and 
knocked him out Rubinstein said he had protested, but had not 
seen how to stop half-way He had helped Foster tie Mansfield up, 
but somehow he must have recovered consciousness enough before 
this was done to stick his tie pm mto the curtain as a clue for the 
investigators of his disappearance to follow Thereafter, Foster 
and Rubinstein had earned him across to the empty house, and 
Rubinstein had stayed with him until Foster arrived and ordered 
his removal to the car 

Wilson, as he hstened to the actor’s story, began to fear that even 
now he had secured no definite evidence of DoUy Pomter’s part in 
the conspiracy, beyond the fact that he could be shown to have 
borrowed the car from his brother He asked from whom Rubin- 
stein had received his mstructions 

“ Why, I thought you knew — ^from Dolly Pointer, of course 
He arranged it all ” ^ 

“ And Tom Pointer,” Wilson asked “ Was he in it?” 
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“ Not on your life Tom’s not that sort. Dolly never meant him 
to learn anything about it ” 

“Then how about the note in his handwriting — the one that 
was used to decoy Mansfield to Lawnwood?” 

Rubinstein laughed “ Oh, that’s simple,’’ he said “ It was a 
perfeedy genuine note which Dolly found lying about in a blotter 
at Lawnwood and collared Tom Pointer had written it some 
time and then not sent it And it came in mighty handy 
But, I say I’’ he looked up from his watch in horror “ He’ll have 
married the girl by now Foster was to have been his best man 
What a mucky thing to do I ’’ 

“ Oh, we stopped that, for the moment,’’ Wilson said “ But 
we want your help to stop it for good ’’ 

His help and that of Philip Mansfield were in great evidence 
when the conspirators were tned for kidnapping Mansfield, as 
soon as he was well enough to speak, fully corroborated Rubin- 
stein’s evidence and Wilson’s conection, even to his having stuck 
his scarf pin in the curtam as a last desperate attempt to leave a clue 
of his whereabouts 

Adolphus Pointer, still unmarried, fought hard, on the strengdi 
of his alibi, to show that the crime had been planned by Foster 
without his knowledge Foster, on the other hand, declared that 
he had been only a tool in Adolphus Pointer’s hands, and was able 
to prove that Pointer had got the lion’s share of the stolen money 
But, apart from this, Rubinstein’s evidence was fatal to him 
Adolphus Pointer is at present reposing in a very safe place Foster, 
who got a less severe sentence, will be out again soon, and Rubin- 
stein was discharged with a caution He at any rate is not likely 
to play such dangerous games again Indeed, he has become quite 
a friend of Wilson’s, and that influence will probably keep him 
steady Tom Pointer and the Mansfields are as fast friends as ever, 
and Wilson, when he runs into any of them, which happens quite 
often, expresses the wish that all his cases would work out as 
smoothly as the Disappearance of Philip Mansfield 
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O NE of McLean’s most interesting cases was brought to light 
b}' no more intelligent a creature than a Siamese cat It 
was on a bitterly cold night towards the end of January when 
a Mr Andrew Goff was awakened from sleep by the plaintive 
mewing of a cat, and, believmg it to be his own cat in trouble, 
he slipped on a dressmg-gown, muttered a few curses, and went 
downstairs 

In the kitchen he found his own fat animal asleep before what 
was left of the fire, and apparently mdifferent to the misery of 
any felme cousin Goff was not so great a lover of cats as to feel 
like engaging m a hunt round his garden, and he was about to 
turn out the light and seek his comfortable bed when a plamtive 
wail came from the direction of the kitchen wmdow The curtain 
was pardy drawn, and he plainly saw a cat on the window-sill 
pawmg the wmdow 

Possibly It was the snow on the animal’s back which melted his 
heart, for he changed his mmd, opened the kitchen door, and finally 
persuaded the cat to enter Mr Goff had not seen a Siamese cat 
for many years, and was momentarily overwhelmed by the curious 
shape of the eyes, which looked frightfully crossed Then he noticed 
that the creature was very emaciated and so weak it could scarcely 
walk 

“Well, well!” he muttered “I guess we can spare a drop of 
milk ” 

The mdk which he poured into a saucer was eagerly lapped up, 
and Mr Goff wondered whether he should put the cat outside 
again But its condition aroused his deepest sympathy, and he 
finally decided to give it the freedom of the kitchen and to remove 
his own cat to slightly less comfortable quarters 
The followmg morning Mrs Goff heard of the new arrival, and 
immediately took an mterest m it, but, like her husband, she had 
no idea to whom it belonged 

“ The poor thing’s half starved, Jim,” she said “ It’s a valuable 
cat, too Don’t you think his eyes are wonderful?” 

“ Uncanny,” said her husband “ 111 omen, if you ask me ” 

256 
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“ It isn’t only black cats that are lucky ” 

“ Well, we’ll have to try and find the owner ” 

Inquiries were made m the neighbouring houses, but no one 
appeared to know who owned the cat, and Mrs Goff was wonder- 
ing whether she would be allowed to keep it, since it seemed to 
get on very well with her own animal But her hopes were dashed 
to the ground a day later when a tradesman said he had seen the 
cat at a house called Southlands, where he had delivered a load of 
coal about a week before It was situated about a mile from Mr 
Goff’s cottage, and an old gendeman named Tolhnger lived dierc 
Mrs Goff was a trifle disappomted, but her husband did nor 
share her disappointment, feeling that one cat m a house was quite 
sufficient He decided to walk over to Southlands during the after- 
noon, and with him he took the Siamese cat in a basket He knew 
the house quite well, but to the best of his knowledge had never 
seen Mr Tolhnger, although he had known the tenants who 
occupied It before Mr Tollingcr came to the district 
It was not a very attractive house, for in the past various trees 
and heavy shrubs had been planted far too near it, and these 
had been allowed to get out of control, and shrouded the quite 
small budding Ivy, too, had grown over some of the windows, 
and the paths were full of grass and moss 
Mr Goff went first to the front door, and rang a number of 
times without gettmg any response He then tned the back door, 
and finally came to the conclusion that no one was at home So 
he took back the cat, much to his wife’s delight, and made another 
call the following morning — with the same negative result as before 
A litde disgruntled by his two fruitless visits, he made home 
agam, but happened to meet the village constable m a lane, to 
whom he told his trouble 

“ I don’t think Mr Tollinger can be away,” said the constable 
“ Because he would have asked us to keep an eye on the house 
He’s done that on several occasions I’ll make some mquiries in 
the vdlage ” 

Tlie result of the constable’s inquiries was that the milkboy 
had found a slip of paper on the doorstep five days before marked, 
“No milk until further notice,” which made it appear that 
Tollinger had gone away But the grocer had not been informed 
of this, and was wondering why he had not received his weekly 
list, which usually reached him on Thursdays — and it was now 
Friday Then there was the curious absence of the maid She 
could be accounted for if indeed Mr Tollinger had gone away 
for any long period But had he? The maidservant had come from 
another district, and no one knew her address But the cat was 
definitely proved to belong to Mr Tollinger. 

Failing to arrive at any satisfactory solution, the constable got 
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in touch with headquarters, and was instructed to enter the house 
He did this through a downstairs window, and on entering the 
sitting-room he found a dead man lying on the couch To his 
surprise it was not old Mr ToUmger, but a much younger man, 
and a bullet wound in his chest told its own story 
The constable at once got into communication with headquarters, 
and some police officers and a police surgeon were soon on the 
spot In view of the extraordinary circumstances — the fact that 
Mr Tollinger was missing and that the dead man had nothing on 
his person to establish his identity — Scotland Yard was called m, 
and withm an hour McLean and Sergeant Brook were at the house, 
which was situated about fifteen miles south of London, in a 
district which still contained some open spaces 
McLean was assured that no smgle thing had been touched, 
except the corpse, which the doctor had examined The latter gave 
It as his opinion that the man had bpen dead five or six days, and 
that the wound he had received must have been instantly fatal 
After McLean had examined the victim and taken everything from 
the pockets of the clothing, he was removed 
“ Can I open the windows now?” asked Brook, who found the 
atmosphere insufferable 
“ Yes — as many as you like ” 

“ Funny business,” said Brook, as he let in the fresh, cold air 
“ Looks as if he was shot while sitting on the couch, for there isn’t 
a sign of blood anywhere else ” 

McLean nodded and examined a number of things for finger- 
prints Bemg disappomted in this, he then gave his attention to 
the floor, and, with Brook’s help, finally found two cartndge-cases 
“ One shot must have missed,” he said “ See if you can find 
where it went ” 

Brook searched the room diligendy, while McLean went over 
the rest of the house with a view to seeing if there were any sign 
of burglary The front bedroom appeared to be the only one that 
had been used recendy The bed was rather roughly made, and 
some garments were lymg about, but everywhere else things were 
tidy, as they were downstairs 

Attached to the kitchen was a scullery, in which was a large 
modern gas-stove The place smelt of gas, and McLean found that 
one tap of the sto\ e was turned on It was a small burner, and on it 
was a large ketde — empty An examination of the gas-meter showed 
It was a shillmg-in-the-slot apparatus, and the last shilling’s worth 
had undoubtedly been used up 

“ That gas jet was turned on when the murder was committed,” 
he said “ It was left on afterwards and boiled away all the water m 
the ketde Have a look at those gas burners ” 

Brook did this, and reported that they were all turned off He 
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then went into the hall, and found that all the taps there were m tlic 
“ off ” position 

“ Proves nothing,” said McLean “ For the murderer might have 
turned off all the lights when he left the house — except the gas- 
stove, which he overlooked ” 

“ Can’t find any sign of that bullet,” said Brook 
“ H’m!” said McL^n in his non-committal way 


II 

T here were a number of photographs in the house showing Mr 
Tollinger The latest, which was dated two years back, pre- 
^ sented a man of about sixty years of age, with a small moustache and 
beard, and rather hunched shoulders 
McLean had been informed that Tollinger had rented the house 
two years previously and that he was a retired tea planter from 
Ceylon He had lived entirely by himself, with the exception of a 
maidservant, who had been with him ever since he took the house 
“ We must find the servant,” said McLean ” Also, if possible, 
the piece of paper which the milkboy said he found outside the 
kitchen door five days ago He left it there, but it has doubtless been 
blown about Have a look for that ” 

Brook spent over an hour on this quest, but finally he succeeded, 
and brought in a strip of paper, on which was written “ No milk 
until fur^er notice ” 

“Good I” said McLean “Here’s a slate from the kitchen on 
which some one — the maid presumably — wrote down certain house- 
hold commodities The writing is quite different Now, did 
Tollinger himself write that? I’ve an old book of cheque counter- 
foils here That may clear up the matter ” 

A comparison of the writing on the counterfoils with that on the 
slip of paper showed there was no similarity at all 
“ Well, then, who wrote it?” asked Brook “No, don’t tell me, 
sir,” he added a litde shamefacedly 
“ Thank you. Brook Yes, it was the murderer of the unknown 
man He had the sense to realise that certam tradesmen would call 
regularly The milkman, for example, and the newsboy He wrote 
the note to settle any questions in the milkman’s mmd ” 

“ And overlooked the newsboy?” 

“Not at all Here is the morning newspaper for the past five 
mornings They were slipped through the large letter-box in the 
front door There are also a few letters — all bills That rather looks 
as if the clever person who wrote the note knew quite well that the 
newspapers were usually slipped through the letter-box ” 

“You mean it was some one who knew Tollinger fairly well?” 
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“ Yes ” 

“ But, admitting that— where is Tollmger?” 

" Dead ” 

“ But why 

“ Yes, why does the murderer take Tollmger away and lea\e the 
other man here? Possibly to make it appear that Tollmger is the 
murderer The local police are already mchned to believe that But 
there are too many arguments against it The two shots that were 
fired— the message that was left for the milkman— the fact that 
Tollmger left the Siamese cat behind Fortunately, the note and 
the date of the first newspaper enable us to fix the day of the crime 
It was Monday, January the 28th ” 

“ Yes, that seems clear,” agreed Brook 

McLean was now endeavourmg to find where the paper had 
come from on which the message was written It was rather thm, 
and ruled with faint blue fines, and was not a complete sheet, but 
torn as if from a book, very irregularly at the side 

“ Here’s a writmg block,” said Brook “ It was m the drawer 
under the dresser ” 

McLean shook his head 

“ Nothing like,” he said “ Wait a moment— let me look at 
that ” 

He took the almost finished cheap writmg block to the wmdow 
and found something of very great importance The last sheet which 
had been used had apparendy been written with a hard pencil, and 
some of the impressions had come through He read what he could 
make of them. 


" fed up with him told me that did it I let 
him have . not going to bother for a bit first tram 
Fore Street, Hastings, until 


"Edith " 


“ That’s gomg to expedite matters a lot,” said McLean “ The 
postman wiU probably be able to tell us what her full name is You d 
better get on to that while I have another look round here ” 

The postman, when found, remembered the maidservant quite 
well, although he had no idea where she haded from Her name 
was Edith Tuckwell, and he described her as a cheeky kmd of girl 
of about twenty years of age The postman’s feelmg was that 
Tollmger was gettmg on her nerves, for she had once admitted that 
he was a “ holy terror,” and that if he “ thought she was a bloomm’ 
slave he’d find himself mistaken ” 

“ We’d better get down to Hastings,” said McLean “ The girl 
ought to be able to tell us something ” 

They went down to the coast by road and made mquiries m Fore 
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Street A considerable time was wasted, because the street in ques- 
tion was given up to boarding-houses of the cheaper kind, and no 
one knew any young lady of the name of Tuckwell But finally 
McLean was directed to a Mrs Rogers, whose sister, recently came to 
stay with her Mrs Rogers kept a small boarding-house called Spray 
House, although it was about a mile and a half from any spray 
On inquiring there he learned that she was the married sister of 
Edith Tuckwell, and that Edith was staying with her At that 
moment Edith was out shopping, but she returned some time later, 
and gasped when she was told that two police officers were waitmg 
to see her Very timidly she came to McLean and gave her name 
“ You were in service with Mr Tollinger?” asked McLean 
“Yes, sir — for two years ” 

“When did you leave him^” 

“ Last Monday morning ” 

“That would be the twenty-eighth?” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Why did you leave him?” 

“ I quarrelled with him He had a bad temper, and I stuck it 
for over two years On the Sunday I broke a vegetable dish, and he 
raved at me, and called me names I up and told him what I thought 
of him, and he said I could take a month’s notice I said I wasn’t 
taking any month’s notice — that I could get a }ob anywhere, servants 
being as rare as gold I said I’d clear out next morning, and he 
could do what he liked about it He said he would be glad to see 
the back of me ” 

“ And you went?” 

“ Yes My sister, who lives here, had told me I could always spend 
a week or so with her in the off season, so I sent her a telegram 
telling her I was coming down ” 

“You wfote to some one else?” 

“ Yes — on the Sunday — after the bust-up A friend of mmc who’s 
in service m London I told her all about the quarrel ” 

“ At what time did you leave the house?” 

“ Just after ten o’clock m the morning Mr Tollinger told me 
not to be a fool, but I’d had enough ” 

“ Was he expecting any visitors that day?” 

“ He never said he was ” 

“ Did vou tell any one that you were leavmg him on the Monday 
morning ” 

“ No ” 

“ Are you sure about that?” 

“ Yes Why, I never knew myself until the Sunday morning, 
when we had the quarrel — Mr Tollmger and me ” 

McLean was a little puzzled by this, because, according to his 
theory, the person who had murdered Tollmger must have known 
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that there was no one m the house but the old man The alternative 
was a sheer coincidence 

“ Well,” he said finally, “ I want you to come and attempt to 
identify a man ” 

“What man?” 

“ I don’t know — ^but it is possible you may ” 

When she learned from Brook that the man in question was 
dead, she didn’t want to accompany them 

“ This IS an important matter,” said McLean “ Get your coat on 
— quickly 1 ” 

When she was ultimately confronted with the ghasdy spectacle 
of the man who had been dead for five days, she fainted, but on 
being brought round she stated that she had seen the man before, but 
couldn’t thmk where 

“ Was It m Mr Tollinger’s house?” asked McLean 

“I can’t remember,” she wailed 

“ Try Where else could you have seen him?” 

“ It may have been in the house, but I’m not sure Yes, I think 
It was — a long time ago I thmk — yes, it was one evening He 
called in a car, and Mr Tollinger said he would see him He stayed 
about half an hour ” 

“ Can you remember what name he gave you?” 

“No It’s too long ago That’s all I know — ^he came to the 
house Can I go now, please?” 


Ill 

F or some days McLean was in a dilemma The clothing of the 
dead man had been carefully exaxmned for laundry marks and so 
forth, and a full description of him was circulated and published 
Then came Edith Tuckwell with a revived memory 

“ I’ve just remembered,” she said “ While that man was in the 
house he used the telephone The instrument is m the hall, by the 
grandfather clock He pencilled a number on the wall I know 
because I tned to get it off, and couldn’t I thought it was a rotten 
thing to do in some one else’s house It’s just by the side of the 
telephone in indelible pencil ” 

McLean paid another visit to the house, and found the telephone 
number exaedy as desenbed It was very faint, but he managed to 
read it Some time later he was given the address of the person who 
worked that number 

“ John Lightley,” he said “ Crandon Street, W C ” 

Before he could pay John Lighdey a visit he heard that the dead 
man had been identified by a lady who said she was his sister 
McLean saw the sister at the first opportunity 
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"You have identified your brother — Harry Tangyc^” 

“ Yes ” 

“ You have no doubt about it?” 

“ None at all ” 

“ When did you last see him alive i”’ 

“ It was about six months ago He came to visit me and my 
husband ” 

" What was his occupation?” 

She didn’t know She and her brother had seen very litde of each 
other during the past ten years He had been abroad — to Pans, 
Berlin, and other big capitals, but she had never quesuoned him 
about his business 

“ Do you know whether he was friendly with a man named 
Tollinger?” 

" No I have never heard that name before ” 

“ Have you ever heard the name — ^John Lightley?” 

“Lightley? Yes, I have” 

“In what connection?” 

“ About two years ago my brother met me by accident m a London 
street He had a man with him — very dark and good-looking He 
said his name was John Lightley ” 

“ Can you be sure of that?” 

“ Quite sure, because I was very impressed by him ” 

“Do you know anything about Lighdey?” 

“Yes,” she admitted, looking embarrassed “I saw him again — 
unbeknown to my brother — and we went out together once or twice 
My brother got to know of it, and was very angry He said I was 
a fool to ‘ play about ’ with Lightley as I was doing 
“ I told him I wasn’t ‘ playmg about,’ but that I liked Lightley 
He laughed and said I was a silly htde fool, and that Lighdcy was 
a dangerous man I didn’t know what he meant by that, but I think 
he must have spoken to Lightley, for I never saw him again, and for 
over a year I never spoke to my brother ” 

“ You sound as if you had seen a great deal more of him than you 
led me to believe just now ” 

“ Oh no, not more than six times in the last ten years, and most 
of those occasions were during the past two years ” 

“ Do you know where Lighdey lives?” 

“ No — not now ” 

McLean let her go, and then decided to see Mr John Lightley as 
quickly as possible After waiting for over an hour he saw Lighdey 
enter his flat. 

“ We’ll go in now,” he said to Sergeant Brook 
“Are you Mr John Lighdey?” asked McLean 
“ Yes ” 

“ I am a police officer, and want to ask you a few questions ” 
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“ Come right in,” said Lighdey cheerily 

He showed them mto a cosy sitting-room, and threw off his coat 
as he remarked on the cold, bright weather McLean could well 
understand Miss Tangye’s reference to his looks, for he was as 
handsome as a Greek statue, but carried a cunning expression m his 
dark eyes 

“Do you know a Mr Tollinger?” asked McLean 
“Tollinger — ^Tollinger'’ You don’t mean Toler?” 

“ 1 mean Tollinger ” 

“ No That’s a new one on me ” 

“ Do you know a Mr Harry Tangye?” 

He hesitated, and McLean thought he was remembermg Tangye’s 
sister, and realised the need for caution 
“ Yes, I do,” he said 
“ When did you last see him?” 

“ Let me see — it would be Tuesday — no, last Monday week He 
came here — about ten o’clock in the morning, to ask me if I cared 
to go to the coast with hun I said I couldn’t spare the time He had 
a drmk, and then got mto his car and drove away ” 

“You haven’t seen him since?” 

“No” 

“ Had you business connections with him?” 

“ Oh no I think he was mdependent ” 

“ And you?” 

“ I’m an engmeer — out of a job at the moment, but I hope to go 
to South Africa soon ” 

“ I have a search warrant,” said McLean 
“What on earth for?” 

McLean made no reply, but started to ransack the flat He found 
nothing that would implicate Lightley There was no sign of a fire- 
arm, and no correspondence It looked as if Lighdey had made a 
beautiful clear-up, if mdeed he had anything to do with the murder 
— or murders 

“ Satisfied, inspector?” asked Lighdey, when McLean came m 
from the bedroom with empty hands 
“ So far,” said McLean “ But I must make a personal search ” 
Lighdey seemed not quite so pleased, and this was due to the 
presence of a very large packet of bank-notes m his inside pocket 
They represented nearly five hundred pounds in all, and were quite 
good ones 

“Where did you get these?” asked McLean 
“ Dog racing I had some luck ” 

“ So I should imagme ” 

In the mside pocket of the overcoat which he had taken off 
McLean found a priceless clue It was a large note-book, with thin 
paper, on which was blue ruling The entries m it were not of great 
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interest, as they dealt with racing form, but on turning back a few 
pages McLean found that a page had been torn out clumsily, leaving 
a small pordon still in the book 
“ Got It*” he said 

He then produced the note which had been left at Tollinger’s 
house for the milk-boy, and the torn edge of it fitted exaedy into 
the piece that was sdll left m the book In addition, the handwriting 
tallied 

“ I arrest you for the murder of Harry Tangye,” he said, and 
Brook was quick with the handcuffs 
Two days later Tollinger’s body was found strapped to the driving 
wheel of a two-seater car and sunk m a deep pond not far from 
Tollinger’s house There was a bullet wound in the chest, as with 
Tangye, and the pistol which had fired the shot was in the car 
There was also a partly-used cheque-book in Tollingcr’s pocket, and 
on the last counterfoil was the sum of made out to “ Self ” 
The bank-notes found on Lightley were traced to the bank which 
had cashed Mr Tollmgcr’s cheque 
“ A pretty clear case,” said McLean “ I don’t think he’ll stand 
much chance ” 

He was hopeful that in the end Lightley would confess, but he 
refused to do so, even after he knew he would hang 
“And what’s the real solution?” asked Brook 
“ Some dishonest game, in which Tollingcr took a part Those 
two men went there to collect money — /500 Tolhnger had 
obviously drawn it to pay out to them They may have quarrelled, 
but I think It’s more likely that while they were there Lightley got 
to know that the maidservant had left suddenly, and realised what 
a fine chance it was to take all the plunder 
“ He then struck the idea of leaving the note, and of taking 
Tolhnger away in Tangye’s car and sinking it in that old quarry 
pond Had we been longer in finding Tangye’s body, Lightley 
might have gone to South Africa, but our little friend the Siamese 
cat— whom he overlooked — prevented that I thmk I shall try to 
buy that cat,” he added reflectively 
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“ SILVER-MASK ” 


By 

AUGUSTUS MUIR 

“ police haven’t laid their hands on Silver-mask yet, sir,” I 

I said to Dr Louis Raphael one Saturday evenmg m Novem- 
her “ And I’m beginning to thing they never will Perhaps 
he’s retired from busmess to live on his ill-gotten gams ” 

I pomted to a headline in the evening newspaper I had bought on 
my way home from the Pathological Institute m Headley Street, 
where I had spent the afternoon makmg notes for a chapter m the 
book on which Raphael was engaged 
“ Cunous you should mention this mysterious gentleman the 
newspapers call Silver-mask,” said Raphael, pourmg hunself out 
another glass of sherry and sipping the wine appreciatively ” As it 
happens, I’ve been thmkmg about him this evenmg He’s certamly 
clever ” 

" Clever isn’t the word for it, sir,” I exclaimed ” To walk mto 
a fashionable restuarant and hold it up at a pistol’s pomt — it takes 
some nerve And to pull the same thmg off three times withm a 
month — ^that needs genius ” 

I honestly don’t think I was exaggeratmg when I called it genius 
The only disguise the unknown raider had ever used was a mask of 
silver-coloured silk But it had been so effective that not a soul 
seemed to have the slightest mklmg of the man’s identity, although 
It was possible that the prolice knew a little more than the news- 
paper reporters imagmed Since I had become the personal secretary 
of Dr Louis Raphael, my slight contacts with the Crimmal Investi- 
gation Department had taught me this the pohee usually know 
]ust a little more than they are prepared to admit 
“ I’ve been trying to put two and two together and make four,” 
said Raphael thoughtfully, settmg down his sherry on the table and 
stuffing his hands mto the pockets of his dressmg-gown “ It sounds 
a simple sum, when you know that four is probably the answer But 
It isn’t quite so easy as that ” He changed the subject abruptly 
“ Do you remember the little luncheon-party we gave here two days 
ago?” 

“ Fm not likely to forget it, sir'” I said meanmgly, and Raphael 
accepted my gentle reproof with a smile Durmg the two months I 
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had been m his employment, he had been steadily hammering da\ 
and night at his book, m all this time he had met nobody except 
the two or three people with whom his work brought him into 
contact, and I had been astonished when he suddenly kicked over 
the traces and gave a luncheon-party to some of his friends 

Raphael looked at me quizzically “ I’m no thought reader, 
Meredith, but I think I know one of the reasons why you enjoyed 
that luncheon Was it the presence of the beautiful Sehorita 
Ckirdova? Well, I can’t blame you She’s a particularly charmmg 
girl It was pleasant of Lady Trevayne to bring her along ” 

I couldn’t deny that I had found the Spanish girl charmmg, and 
most delightfully unspoiled in spite of her success On the Contmcn^ 
of course, she had made quite a reputation as a dancer during recent 
months, and the Marquise Hotel people had brought her over to 
London to star in their cabaret The hit she had made in town 
had been tremendous, and since she was due for a big film in Holly- 
wood this was her last week Indeed, on that particular Saturday 
night she was to have given her final performance at the Marquise 
Hotel 

“ I was gomg to suggest to you, Meredith,” said Raphael, “ that 
you have this evenmg off, and take some nice girl to see Cordova 
dance to-night ” 

“ It would be rather jolly,” I confessed, inwardly regretting that 
Dr Raphael hadn’t suggested it a bit earlier The problem of find- 
ing some nice girl to take at such short notice was scarcely an easy 
one to solve 

“ But you can dismiss the notion,” went on Raphael, “ because tlic 
show to-night at the Marquise is off — ^at least, so far as Cordova is 
concerned ” 

“ Cordova isn’t to dance!” I exclaimed " But it’s a gala mght — 
her last appearance in London this winter ” 

“They’ll have to find an understudy,” said Raphael briefly 
“ Senorita Cordova won’t dance to-night, for the simple reason that 
miracles don’t happen ” 

My employer looked at me steadily for a few moments 

“ Come upstairs and I’ll show you, Meredith,” he said, and made 
a gesture for me to follow him He led me upstairs to the big bed- 
room above the library On a low table at the head of the bed there 
was a shaded light, and sitting beside it was the motionless figure of 
a nurse in uniform She rose as we entered. 

And then my mouth suddenly went dry Stretched out on the 
bed, I could see the slim outline of a girl’s body, and the beauuful 
white face on the pillow was that of Cordova The pallid lips were 
slightly parted, and the breath was fluttering from them m little soft 
gasps 

“ There’s no change, doctor,” said the nurse in a quiet voice 
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“ No change?” Raphael sat down by the bedside A pale arm. lay 
rigid on the sheet, and he put his finger on the wrist 
Piesently, he rose and gave some mstructions to the nurse, an 
elderly woman with a radier hard face and confident manner I 
heard him say somethmg about another mjection of strychnine m 
a few hours’ time 

" If there’s any change, let me know at once,” he added, and led 
the way back to the hbrary 

I suppose I must have looked a bit startled at what I had seen 
Half a dozen questions were on the tip of my tongue How m 
heaven’s name did Cordova come to be here? Why was it that a few 
hours before her gala performance she was lying unconscious? What 
the devil had happened, and where did Dr Louis Raphael come 
into the picture? But I stemmed back the questions, because I 
could see that he wasn’t being silent merely for his own amusement 
in fact. It was plam that he was considerably worried 
“ Captam Wilde should be back in a few minutes,” he said 
” Perhaps he’ll have some further information ” 

Captain Wdde — seemed to remember the name And then it 
flashed back to me A man called Stephen Wilde had come with 
Lad> Trevayne and Cordoba to the luncheon-party two days before 
They had seemed to be close friends, Cordova and he, and indeed 
the whisper was gomg round that they were soon to become engaged 
—but this rumour might have started from the fact that they had 
been seen a lot together smee her arnval m London When I’d met 
him on Thursday he had struck me as a very decent fellow — and he 
was certainly a lucky one' 

“ It was Captam Wilde who rushed her along here m his car 
this evening,’ explained Raphael “ She’s been living m a htde 
service flat off Piccadilly, and when he called to see her between 
five and six o’clock he found her on the point of collapse She \vas 
all alone in the flat — ^her maid was out Apparently he faded to get 
hold of his own doctor on the phone — and since Wddc had been 
here two days ago, he said I was the only other medical man he 
could thmk of at the moment Anyhow, he rang me up, and 
hurried her along in his car — ^he knew there mightn’t be a moment 
to lose The girl was certamly in a pretty bad state, and was qmte 
unconscious when she arrived ” 

“Have vou found out what’s wrong w'lth her?” I asked “I 
mean she isn’t likelv to fade right out 
“ It isn’t as bad as that With luck, we’ll pull her round Yes 
I know w’hat’s WTong with her all right ” Raphael lit one of his 
fat Egyptian cigarettes and spun the match mto the fireplace 
“Dope'” 

“ Good lord You don’t mean— she’s m the habit of using 
“ Nothing Bke that ” Raphael shook his head emphatically “ But 
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dope It certainly is She either took it herself deliberately — or, more 
likely, It was given to her By a bit of luck, I managed to spot the 
stuff It was crythroxinc — tl new American drug In liquid form, 
It looks and tastes rather like port wine But there’s this about it — 
It leaves a purple stain on the skin It was a tmy stam on one corner 
of her lip that put me on to it When I noticed the faintest smell 
of frcesia blossom, I was as sure as one can be in the circumstances 
Possibly she was given the drug m a glass of port ’ 

“ But who would have done it?” I cned 

Raphael shrugged his shoulders " Captam Wilde says he passed 
a man on the stairs as he was going up to her flat.” 

“ Why on earth should anybody ” I began 

“ I’m as much at sea as you are,” interrupted Raphael “ If I 
knew something definite about the fellow Wilde saw on the stairs, 
I might be able to answer your question Anyhow, as soon as I 
saw what the matter was, I took the usual precaution — which I 
needn’t describe — ^and then injected strychnine When she comes 
'ound, she’ll perhaps tell us more about it And perhaps she won’t* 
For all I know, she may have tried to take her own life But 
whatever’s behind it, it’s a pretty ghastly business for the poor gurl 
Hullo, that sounds like Wddc He said he was gomg back to 
her flat to find out what he could about the mystenous gentleman 
on the stairs ” 

A car had stopped outside the house, and sure enough it was 
Captain Wilde He was a healthy-looking man of about forty-five, 
and It was plain from the expression of his pleasant darkish-blue 
eyes that he had got a bad shake 
“ God, this IS a horrible business, doctor! ” he began, almost echo- 
ing the words Raphael had just spoken “How is she now?” 

“ Much the same,” replied the other “ Certainly no worse, which 
at least IS satisfactory Found out anything more?” 

“ No, I’m completely beaten Her personal maid was out on 
an errand between five and six, and I can’t hear anything about 
that fellow I saw commg down from her door There’s no lift to her 
flat, and the people below can tell me nothing The trouble is, 
I don’t suppose I could spot him even if I saw him agam, I only gave 
him a passing glance ” He broke off and drew m a long brcatli 
“Thank heaven she isn’t worse! I rang up the Marquise Hotel 
people and told them she was ill and couldn’t appear to-night I 
thought It better not to go into details ” 

“ Quite right,” nodded Raphael “ But if there’s been foul play, 
the police will have to be told ” 

“ I know ! That’s the dreadful thmg If there’s going to be a 
lot of vile publicity for Cordova in the newspapers, it won’t do tlic 
poor girl any good Scandal never does How soon do you think 
she’s likely to pull round?” 
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“ It may be a good many hours yet,” said Raphael “ But we’re 
running some risk in not informing the police Supposmg the 
worst happened— what if she doesn’t pull round?” 

Captain Wilde’s lips trembled, and he took a quick step forward, 
his fingers clenched “ Then she’s worse than you say . ” 
Raphael stood with half-closed eyes for some moments “ No, she 
isn’t She’s pretty low, but I think she’ll be able to tell us the whole 
story by morning — if she chooses tol ” 

Wilde drew his uneasy fingers across his forehead “ God, I wish 
we knew what’s behmd all this I tell you frankly, doctor. I’m— 
I’m scared ” 

'Hie man certainly looked it, and I felt sorry for him he cut a 
rather pathetic figure 

Raphael paced slowly across the room, and came as slowly back 
" Do you know what crossed my mind when you mentioned that 
man commg down the stairs from her flat? I wondered if the 
mysterious gentleman they called Silver-mask had anything to do 
with this . . . It’s rather a wild guess, I admit — and perhaps I’m 
\vrong.” He shrugged his shoulders, and turned towards the cabinet 
in the corner of the room “ Let me mix you a dnnk before you 

go ” But there was an unexpected mterruption 

The door was suddenly opened, and on the threshold stood a 
stranger We were all rather taken back He seemed to have pushed 
past Raphael’s old manservant, whose startled face I saw for a 
moment in the hall as the newcomer closed the door behmd him 
“ Forgive me,” he said, speakmg m a slow voice, with the famtest 
trace of a foreign accent ‘‘Dr Raphael?” 

Raphael nodded “ I’m busy just now,” he said curtly 
“ I am sorry, I have come on an important matter ” His long 
thin fingers were smoothmg the brim of his soft felt hat He was a 
man of perhaps about fifty, tall and lean, with well-cut clothes, and a 
pair of brilliant dark eyes looked out from a deeply lined and almost 
colourless face But for these eyes of his, you would have said it was 
a face entirely without expression 

“ V\e already said I’m busy,” returned Raphael, and the man 
bov%ed 

“ I apologise I have no right to intrude upon you, but you have 
a friend of mine here — Senorita Cordova Is it so?” 

“"V^o told you she was here?” demanded Raphael tersely 
“I have just come from her flat,” replied the stranger m his 
slow voice “ Her maid said she was ill I am a friend of hers, I 
ha\e a right to know ” 

There was a sudden movement at my side, and Captam Wilde 
stepped forward His eyes were fixed on the stranger’s face “ You 
say you’ve just come from her flat,” he said “ Were you there by 
any chance between five and six o’clock?” 
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“ Between five and six,” repeated the man deliberately, and 
moistened his lips “ Between five and six ” He glanced at 
Raphael, then at me, and his dark eyes went back to Wilde “ No, 
I was not there at that hour, I have )ust returned to London ” 
l£ the man was lying, he was doing it devilishly well I could say 
that for him There was silence m the room for a few moments, 
and then Raphael strolled across to him 
“ I’m sorry,” he said offhandedly, “ I don’t know who you arc 
You may be a friend of Miss Cordova’s, but she’s in my care just 
now I’m afraid you can’t see her ” ' 

“ May I not be permitted ” began the stranger, and I could see 

his white fingers tightening 
“ It’s out of the question ” 

Raphael’s tone was decisive, and the stranger accepted the verdict 
with a slight mclination of his head 
“ If you care to leave your name and address . Raphael 
suggested as he opened the door 

“ It IS of little consequence, I will telephone later ” With another 
slight bow, the stranger turned and walked slowly out 
“ Queer devil,” muttered Wilde, when Dr Raphael returned to 
the room “ What do you make of him'”’ 

“ Wc may hear more of him yet,” replied Raphael with a puzzled 
frown “ I don’t sec that we can do anything further meantime 
I’ll ring you up. Captain Wilde, as soon as there’s any change m 
Cordova’s condition — a change which I hope will be for the better 
You’re staymg at the Marquise Hotel, I believe'’” 

Wilde nodded “ That’s where I met her ” And then he hesitated, 
and made a litde shy gesture that was almost boyish “We’re 
comparatively new friends, Cordova and I — ^but, well, I don’t mind 
admitting that she — means a lot to me ” 

“ I quite understand,” said Raphael gendy 


My employer was silent at dinner that evening, and went upstairs 
immediately afterwards I transcribed my notes in the library until 
a fauly late hour, wondering when Raphael would appear for his 
usual spell of night-work, but when he did come down he had a 
surprise for me 

“ We’re going to the Marquise Hotel, Meredith,” he said, “ I have 
an idea that the cabaret to-night may be rather interesting ” 
Wondenng what was at the back of his mind, I got out the car, 
and a litde more than ten minutes later I was backing the big 
Ccnturia mto a vacant space m the car-park beside the hotel Wc 
walked round to the front entrance together, and Raphael went 
straight to the reception desk and asked for Captam Wilde 
“Arc you Dr Raphael, sir?” said the clerk “Captain Wilde 
got your phone message — I’ll send for him at once ” 
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A couple of minutes later, Wilde hurried across the hall “ Tell 
me, how IS she, doctor?” he asked, his face lined with anxiety 
" Don’t say she’s worse . ” 

Still under the weather,” said Raphael, “ but her pulse is a 
little better She ought to be out of the wood by morning ” 

“ Thank heaven for that I I was giving a little party to-night— 
in honour of Cordova’s last appearance, but I’m afraid it’s going to 
be rather a dismal affair for me Nma Paglani is dancmg in her 
place ” He hesitated “ I’ve been thinking over what you said, 
doctor— I mean, about the crmunal they call Silver-mask You 
wondered if he had a finger m this Well, supposmg he had 
some reason — some good reason, for preventing Cordova from danc- 
mg to-night I can’t see any motive m it. I’ll admit, but some- 
how I can’t get the idea out of my head ” And then he gave a 
start and pointed down the corridor, where people were moving in 
small groups to the dance-room m which the cabaret show was to 
be held “ Did you see that? It looked mighty like the man who 
called at your house this evening — the fellow who wouldn’t leave 
his name ” 

Raphael’s dark eyes half-closed “So he’s herd Captam 
Wilde, we made a mistake this evenmg — ^we should have told the 
police the whole story I said we were taking a risk — ^yes, I know, 
we did It for Cordova’s sake — but if anythmg happens here to-night. 
It means trouble for me afterwards ” He bit his lip, and his voice 
dropped “ I’m going to remam here, Captam Wilde If anythmg 
goes wrong, can I count on your help? With Meredith, that makes 
three of us If Silver-mask intends to make a move here to-night, I 
think I can queer his pitch ” 

“ You can count on me,” said Captam Wilde, “ but I hope there’s 
no trouble in the wmd — for Cordova’s sake as well as our own ” 
He left us to ]om his guests, who were arriving, and I followed 
Raphael through the danemg-room Half a dozen couples were 
already on the floor, the band was playmg the latest tunes, and a 
throaty tenor chimed in with dismal songs about unrequited love 
Soon the place was filled up, until the small floor was packed with 
the usual smart crowd that had come to give Cordova a final ovation 
Every one knew by this time that Nina Paglani was dancing instead 
of her, and they seemed determmed to make the best of it But all 
the time there was a picture that I couldn’t get out of my head — 
the grim picture of Cordova lymg white and motionless, with a 
uniformed nurse watching at ^e bedside Raphael ordered some 
food, and champagne was put on the table 
The cabaret began in the customary way Half a dozen chorus- 
girls danced, and a rubicund man at the piano sang a wittj' song 
or two, with the usual innuendo at the end of pch verse During 
the mterval, I caught Captain Wilde’s eye, and he nodded dismally 
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Nor did Raphael himself help to enliven matters He sat gently 
twirling his glass by the stem and watching the tmy bubbles spark- 
ling on die surface of his champagne, until at last the lights were 
lowered for Cordova’s turn — or rather Nma Paglani’s 

The luminous ray of a spot-lime shone down from a Iitde alcove 
above a flight of narrow steps, and a circle of light quivered upon the 
floor The band struck up a slow rhythmic waltz, and the luminous 
circle went wavering across towards the golden curtains through 
which the dancer was about to emerge One after another, the 
dimmed lights around the room went right out, Icavmg the place 
in complete darkness except for the pool of brightness m front of the 
curtains There was a pause And then somethmg seemed to go 
wrong 

From the alcove, where an operator controlled ' the lights in the 
room, there was the sound of a sudden chokmg gasp The spot- 
lime went out For about another five seconds or so, the band 
played on, and then the music tailed away into silence — a silence 
that was deathly And from the middle of the floor, a low voice 
began to speak in the darkness 

I heard Raphael stem back his breath, and I sat gripping the 
edge of the table A woman gave a low cry of terror, and there was 
silence again Suddenly the white beam of an electric torch cut 
through the darkness, and went flickering swiftly around the room 
Beside it I could see the glint of the squat barrel of an automatic 
pistol In a sharp whisper, the man m the centre of the floor 
ordered every one to sit perfeedy still Silver-mask was herel 

And one thing was evident He had no intention of wasung 
time A diamond necklace was removed from a woman at a table 
on the edge of the floor I could see her terrified eyes m the beam 
of the torch An emerald bracelet was taken from her neighbour 
And then that long white ray came sweepmg round to a table a 
yard or two away from us Presendy a white hand was being 
stretched out towards a strmg of pearls on a woman’s neck 

It was a hand with long tapermg fingers; it might almost have 
been a woman’s hand, and yet somehow it remmded me of the 
talons of a hawk 

At my side I heard Raphael rise slowly to his feet Any moment 
now, I knew he was ready to spnng forward, and I braced myself 
to follow hun Then I heard him give a curious litde exclamation, 
and he resumed his seat 

The beam of the electric torch was switched off There was a 
swift movement of feet, and I heard the sudden sound of a scuffle 
m the middle of the floor Somebody had tackled the raider in 
the darkness 

This time Raphael did not hesitate “Now for it, Meredith I” 
I heard him say as he crushed forward between the tables that 
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separated us from the dancing-floor But before wc could extricate 
ourselves, a man’s voice rang out, and there was a dull sound of 
somebody going down in a heap A few seconds later, as Raphael 
and I rushed forward, the lights in the room were switched on 

The figure of a man was scrambling up from the floor His 
hair was ruffled, and his white tie had been torn from his neck 
For a moment he seemed slighdy dazed, and then he recovered 
himself “ I nearly had the devil • ” he gasped out “ Which wav 
did he go?” 

It was Captain Wilde who spoke His eyes were blazmg with 
fur>— he had more courage than I’d given him credit fori “If 
, you’d come a second earlier,” he muttered to Raphael, “ we’d have 
held the swme ” 

I didn’t catch what Raphael replied, for there was a sudden 
uproar of voices around us, and half a dozen people surged m panic 
towards the entrance But the grim fact remamed Silver-mask 
had pulled off yet another raid with complete success 

Captam Wilde drove back with us to Raphael’s house on the 
Embankment, and we were a pretty dismal trio as we descended 
from the car ^ 

Raphael flung open the library door “ Sit down,” he said, “ I 
will be with you m a few moments ” And then he stopped and 
stared mto the room 

Standing m front of the elcctric-fire was the man who had called 
earlier m the evemng and had refused to leave his name His 
overcoat was open, and I noticed that he wore evening clothes 

“ You sec, I have come back,” he said m his slow dispassionate 
voice “ I would like to see Senorita Cordova before I go I leave 
London to-night ” 

Raphael went forward into the room, and Wilde and I followed 

“So you’re gomg on a journey, eh?” said Raphael “A long 
journey?” 

“ I may be away for some time,” returned the man, “ I would 
like to see Cordova now ” 

“What if you won’t be able to see her until to-morrow? Can 
you remain m London until then?” 

“I must go to-night,” replied the man uneasily 

“ By the way,” said Raphael, “ were you at the Marquise Hotel 
an hour ago? My friend here thinks he saw you That correct. 
Captain Wilde?” 

“ I could almost swear to it,” said the other 

The stranger’s eyes were half-closed “ What of that?” he asked 
slowly 

“What of that?” Raphael laughed “Perhaps you’ll be mter- 
ested m what I have to tell you Cordova was brought here this 
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evening m a drugged condition ” He paused “You don’t 
seem surprised?” 

“Nothmg surprises me,” said the man “Please proceed ” 

“ I intend to,” nodded Raphael “ At the Marquise Hotel to-night 
a certain gentleman they call Silver-mask — ^perhaps you’ve heard 
the name — ^pulled off another of his raids That makes the fourth 
in the last month or so ” 

The man met Raphael’s eyes unflmchingly “ What has this to 
do with my friend Cordova?” 

Raphael took a step nearer to him “Possibly it has a lot to 
do with Senorita Cordova I Let me suggest to you a reason why 
she was drugged this evening Supposmg she had found out by 
chance that Silver-mask was one of her personal acquamtanccs — 
supposmg she had learned that it was his definite mtention to raid 
the Marquise Hotel An admirable opportunity for him, mark 
you. It was a gala performance Shall we proceed? . Very well 
Supposing he tries to terrify her mto silence, but she threatens him 
with exposure Can you picture the scene?” 

“Well?” said the man steadily 

“ It IS Cordova’s custom to have a glass of port and a small 
biscuit every evening between five and sue The man had come 
prepared — ^he decides to sdcncc Cordova for the time bemg He 
dopes her wine with erythroxine, a drug she would not detect 
You see, he is determined to pull off his final coup at the Marquise 
— and then quietly disappear But presently he fears he has given 
her an overdose — ^hc is afraid he may one day be charged with 
murder And in his terror he does something that gives him 
away You follow me?” 

“ I follow,” said the man 

“ And supposing he is here now, in this room, in order to learn 
how soon Cordova may recover consciousness to find how 
many hours of safety he has left to get out of the country Do I 
make myself quite plain?” He touched a bell near the fireplace, 
and waited until the door opened 

“We arc ready, nurse,” he said, and then turned again to the 
stranger who stood on the other side of the hearth 

“ I think I can guess what you are gomg to ask,” went on 
Raphael “ How do I know it was Silver-mask who gave the drug 
to Senonta Cordova? Let me tell you that erythroxine leaves a 
curious purple stam if it touches the human skin — a stam very 
difficult to remove To-night, when the hand of Silver-mask was 
stretched out to take a certam pearl necklace, a few yards away from 
me, r happened to notice somethmg There was a purple stam on 
one of his fingers A triflmg detail? Assuredly! But I happened 
to have seen that same stain on a man’s hand early in the cvenmg 
— yes, in this very room!” He broke off as the door opened 
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When I turned, I could hardly believe my eyes 
On the threshold, leaning on the nurse’s arm, stood Cordova 
herself I 

Raphael smiled “I’m glad to say the Sehorita recovered con- 
sciousness several hours ago — m fact, before we left for the Marquise 
Hotel May I be pardoned for keepmg the fact to myself— or 
rather for conununicating it only to the police? I have called m 
the Senonta to identify our man ” 

Raphael glanced towards her mquirmgly 
“ Yes,” she said m a low voice 
“Then take your prisoner. Sergeant!” 

'With a quick step forward, the stranger flung himself upon 
Captam Wilde There was a struggle, a chokmg gasp, and a pair 
of handcuffs clicked upon Wilde’s wrists A moment later there 
were placed carefully upon the table a diamond necklace, a long 
string of pearls, an emerald bracelet, an automatic pistol and finally 
a mask of thm silver-coloured sdk 
“ So you thought, if you brought Cordova here you would divert 
suspicion from yourself, Captam Wilde'” Raphael looked the other 
man m the eye “ It was a bold card to play, and it might nave 
succeeded — ^but for one thing ” 

Wilde’s face was ashen as Raphael pomted to the manacled hands 
On one of the fingers there was a small purple stam 
Dr Louis Raphael laughed quietly 

“ If I may say so. Sergeant, you played your part well — yes, 
right from the begmnmg, before you knew for certam that this 
was your man When you’re taking him to the police station, 
do please impress upon him that erythioxine is a dangerous drug 
— at least for a crook to handle But let’s have a drink all round 
before you go Let us drink to the health of a charrmng litde lady 
who discovered, to her cost, that one of her most fervent admirers 
was a desperate scoundrel Let us drink to — Cordova 1” 
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R oger sheringham frowned at the paper in his hand 

“Well, Mr Sheringham?” asked his guest, in tones 
resignation 

“ This IS most disturbing, Moresby,” said Roger He had been 
amusing himself for the last half-hour by testing the word-reactions 
of Detective Chief-inspector Moresby The results indubitably 
proved the chief-mspector to be an introvert, a potenual murderer 
and a trafficker in illicit drugs 

“ Most disturbing,” he repeated, eyeing the burly form of his 
guest with a new mterest “ Have some more beer ” 

“ Well, thank you, Mr Shenngham I don’t xmnd if I do ” 

As he replenished the tankards Roger acquainted Moresby with 
the discoveries he had just made 
“ Ah, well,” said Moresby comfortably, “ it’s a wonderful 
science, this psychology, I expect Why don’t you apply it to this 
affair at Clcarmouth?” 

Roger pricked up his cars “What affair at Clcarmouth J”’ 
“What, you haven’t heard of it, Mr Shenngham'*” grinned 
Moresby maliciously “ Well, there But it hasn’t got into the 
papers, so perhaps you wouldn’t ” 

“Tell me,” Roger demanded 

Moresby took a deep pull at his tankard, wiped his walrus 
moustache with some care, and told him 
The county authorities (said Moresby) had been perturbed by the 
rumours concerning the disappearance of a certam Mrs Warnng- 
ton from her home in the small seaside town of Clearmouth Mrs 
Warrington, a pretty and charming but somewhat volatile woman, 
had not been seen for about six weeks Her husband, who was a 
man of some consequence in Clearmouth, being the htdc town’s 
onlv solicitor, had confided to a couple of close friends, under the 
strictest promises of secrecy, that she had left him to go to her 
lover and that he had no expectation of ever seeing her again, nor 
indeed would he take her back should she try to return 
There had been a scene during the evening she left when 
Warrington had first discovered the intrigue According to his 
account she had flung in his face die informauon that it had been 
in progress for two years, that she had never cared for him, and 
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had married him only for his position, which at the time of their 
marriage had certainly been a great deal better than hers 
He had upbraided her, and she had retorted by taunting him 
with having been deceived so successfully and so long Repeated 
questions failed to bring out the name of her lover, and Warrington 
could only gather that he was a marned man, that the plans dis- 
cussed by the two for over a year were now ready, that the man 
was going to get a divorce from his wife in order to marry Mrs 
Warrington as soon as her own divorce was through, and that evid- 
dencc enabling Warrington to file his petition for this would 
shortly be offered him 

Mrs Warrington appeared to feel no shame, and Warrington 
was thunderstruck by the revelation of her real* character, hitherto 
quite unsuspected by him That this scene, or something like it, had 
certainly taken place was confirmed by the servants, who had heard 
the raised and angry voices 

In the end Warnngton had given his wife a week m which to 
leave the house She had thanked him ironically, and cut down 
the period to half an hour Her lover was staying m the neighbour 
hood, she told him, and she would simply take a small case to 
hold her jewels and a few necessaries and leave at once, the rest of 
her clothes could be sent on later, when she was able to furnish an 
address, or maybe she would never send for them at all as she 
wished to take into her new life nothing that would remind her 
of the distasteful old one 

She had then flounced up to her bedroom, and shortly afterwards 
had left the house on foot The servants did not hear her leave, for 
the time of departure, according to Mr Warnngton, was after half- 
past eleven and by then they were in bed 
Since then, Mr Warnngton informed his close fnends, he had 
not heard from her, nor expected to do so, and once the first shock 
had worn off, considered that he was well nd of her As to the 
identity of her lover, he had not the least idea, and a search of her 
room and belongings since she went had revealed nothing 
The close friends then went out and, overlooking their promises, 
spread the good news far and wide 
So much for Mr Warrington’s story Subsequent gossip, on the 
other hand, was quite different 

Boiled down, and with the toothsome details steamed out of it 
this amounted in substance to the convicition that Mr Warrington 
had lalled his wife that evening, taken the body out to sea in his 
convenient litde motor-launch and there buried it without benefit 
of clergy The circumstanual story w'hich he subsequendy told 
so the gossips affirmed, had been carefully thought out and divulged 
to the close friends under pledges of secrecy because Mr Warring- 
ion knew that this was the surest way of broadcasting it without 
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embarrassment to himself, and he had chosen the friends in ques- 
tion with a canny eye to their fallibility in the matter of solemn 
pledges So if Mr Warnngton himself was harshly treated by the 
gossip, the friends, too, did not altogether escape 
“ And the authorities believe there’s something in the rumours?” 
Roger asked, when Moresby had finished 
“There’s no evidence for or against the man’s story, Mr 
Shenngham Not a jot But if he is lying— well, it wouldn’t be the 
first ease where the police were put on the track by local gossip, 
would It?” 

“ No But usually there’s a body to exhume, and that makes the 
real point of departure for the case Here, I take it, there’s nothing 
What have the police done?” 

“ Oh, they’ve questioned Warrington, of course, and searched the 
house But he sticks to his story, and, of course, he’s up to every 
trick of law, and as for the house there was nothing incriminating 
at all I happen to know about it because the Super down there’s 
a friend of mine, and he consulted me unofficially He told me 
that when Warrington was away they even probed the flower-beds 
with iron rods, and any other place in the garden that looked as 
if It had been disturbed lately, but they couldn’t find a dung No, 
It looks as if he’d got away with it all right ” 

“ They really do think he killed his wife, then?” 

“They’re not satisfied that he didn’t,” corrected Moresby, widi 
official cauuon 

Roger smiled “ And what do you want me to do about it, 
Moresby?” 

“I wouldn’t want you to do anything, Mr Shenngham But 
It did occur to me, since they can’t very well send for us just on 
the strength of a bit of local gossip, that if you did happen to be 
taking a bit of a holiday soon m the neighbourhood of Clcarmouth, 
I could give you a note to the Super there and I wouldn’t say that 
he mightn’t mind having a bit of a chat with you ” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t?” Roger laughed “Very well, Moresby 
I’m due for a bit of a holiday in any ease I’ll go down to Clear- 
mouth to-morrow You can write that note here and now ” 
Rodger presented his note at the headquarters of the Countv 
Police two days later Superintendent Fisher, a bulky, red-faced 
friendly man, made no bones about being pleased to sec him 
“ We’re in a difficult position, you see, Mr Shenngham,” he told 
Roger as they sat together in his office “Between you and me 
there’s a grave suspicion that the man’s made away with his wife 
But we’ve nothing to go on Nothing at all His story holds water, 
and unless we can find the body we can’t do a thing And since 
that’s probably at the bottom of the sea a couple of miles out we 
don’t stand much chance of finding it ” 
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“ You think he buncd her at sea, then?” 

“ It’d be his best move, wouldn’t it? We can’t get any evidence 
about his launch being out that night, but if he killed her that’s 
about what he did ” 

“ 1 wonder,” said Roger 

The superintendent looked at him sharply “ You don’t agree?” 

“ Oh, I don’t say that In any case it’s impossible to say what 
he might or might not do till I’ve had a look at him I’ll call on 
him this afternoon I shall be a wealthy manufacturer of electric 
belts and I want to make my will I’m staying at Clearmouth for 
a holiday, and I understand the bathing’s dangerous I’m consult- 
ing a strange solicitor because I don’t want to let my own soliator 
know of a change I’m making m the disposition of my fortune 
after death ” 

The supenntendent laughed heartily “ Very well, Mr Shcring- 
ham And perhaps after you’ve made your will you’ll come and tell 
what your impressions were ” 

“ Certainly I will And, of course, the first thing I’ve got to try 
to decide is whether the man seems capable of murder at all 
Very few people arc If he isn’t, he’s probably tclhng the truth 
about that last evemng with his wife We mustn’t after all lose 
sight of that possibility ” 

” Oh, of course, it’s quite on the cards that the lady’s ahve and 
well with her gentleman-friend, and all our trouble’s for nothing,” 
agreed the superintendent It was, however, clear from his tone 
that he considered the possibility a remote one 

Roger went out to catch his bus 

Clearmouth proved to be a charming litde old-fashioned town 
Lying a mile or two up an estuary, it had escaped the appalling fate 
which has overtaken most charming towns on the South Coast 
during the last couple of decades It contained no banana-stalls, 
no charabancs, and scarcely any horrid little bungalows, but it did 
contain a quantity of scandalmongers 

The house in the cobble-pavemented main street in which Mr 
Wamngton had his offices, was m keeping with the rest a mellow 
httle Queen Anne affair with the tint of a npc peach Its bay- 
windows and carved door-frames almost reconciled Roger to the 
half-hour’s delay before he was admitted to the presence Mr 
Warrmgton, he gathered in casual chat from the clerk in charge, 
was a very busy man Then a rubicund face, almost exaedy match- 
ing the npe colour of the brick outside, was poked abruptly round 
one of the carved door-frames, a rich, ffuity voice that harmonised 
excellently with the face inquired for Mr Mernbrook, and a plump 
liffie hand waved a simultaneous welcome and mvitation into the 
adjoining room The interview had begun 

Sitting m a comfortable arm-chair, Roger studied his quarry If 
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Mr Warrington, plump, rcd-faccd and jolly, really was a murderer, 
he was as unlike the popular idea of one as he was unlike the popu- 
lar idea of a solicitor To Roger he appeared more like a modern 
edition of one of the Cheeryblc brothers, with his fruity little 
chuckle that punctuated almost every other sentence, whether called 
for or not Was it possible, Roger wondered as the interMew pro- 
gressed, that such a chuckle could get on a wife’s ner\es unul she 
could bear it no longer and took to a lover as a kind of relief? 
Stranger things have happened m feminine psychology 
Mr. Warrington might look like a combination of a Cheeryblc 
brother and a hunting squire, but he was a shrewd man Roger 
realised that soon enough, to his own discomfort, for the solicitor’s 
questions concerning his alleged clectric-bclt business were so 
searching, and, as time went on, even so artful, that Roger had 
difficulty in keeping the discussion on the topic of his mythical 
family He began to regret his scmi-humorous choice of so im- 
possible a profession the more as he thought he detected an 
increasing twinkle in the other’s blue eye 
The disposal of the electric-belt manufacturer’s wealth went on 
Legacies were made to imaginary aunts, nephews, nieces and even 
cousins, till Roger was hard put to it to invent their names, and 
still he could not make up his mind whether the man sitting on the 
opposite side of the table was a potential murderer or not 
He tried to imagine Mr Warrington in a rage 
Undoubtedly he might possess a violent temper But was he not 
shrewd enough to control it? Or was he capable of carrying out a 
murder planned in advance? What were the secret springs under 
that hearty, squire-hke exterior? For the life of him Roger could 
not decide Was there even a haunted expression at the back of 
the man’s blue eyes, a hint of tragedy, remorse, fear, anything you 
like? If there was, Roger could not discern it 
His imagination began to flag He mumbled something about 
having forgotten his notes Might he come m again to-morrow 
Mr Warrington agreed that he might, and made a note of the 
appointment His mission still unfulfilled, Roger rose to go, not 
too well pleased with himself Hearty Mr Warrington, now 
hearuer than ever, rose too, his eyes twinkling 
“ Well till to-morrow, tlien, Mr Sheringham ” 

“Yes,” nodded Roger, and then jumped “Eh?” 

“ Oh, I recognised you at once You know, you didn’t carry that 
electric-bclt business off very well,” chuckled Mr Warrington 
“Why electric-belts, after all? In fact, why this interview at all?” 

Roger had succeeded in getting control of himself He decided 
in a sudden inspiration to try shock-tactics 
“ Because,” he said deliberately, “ I wanted to size you up, Mr 
Warrington, in view of all these rumours about you ” 

K 
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“ I’m honoured ” Mr. Warrington did not seem in the least put 
out On the contrary, he appeared much amused “ You wanted 
to find out whether I’m a potential murderer, I suppose Well, 
well, I knew the pohee were interested in tins absurd gossip, after 
all, It’s their duty to be so, but I didn’t know I’d attracted the 
amateurs too Dear me, if this kind of thmg goes on I shall have 
to offer a large reward to Marian to make herself known If I’ve 
learned anything about her now, that should do the trick 
“ As It IS, I can’t even have the divorce papers served on her 
Seriously, Mr Sherington, instead of trying to make me out a 
murderer, which I’m not, why don’t you try to trace Marian for 
me? That would be much more useful work, and I’d be quite 
ready to offer you a substantial fee in the event of success ” He 
smiled inquinngly 

“ I intend to trace your wife, Mr Warrington,” Roger said sig- 
nificandy " And there’ll be no question of fee ” 

“ Oh, just as you like Still, let me give you a pointer Try an 
interview witli our local philanderer. Major Cresswell, out at 
Filleys — about a mile along the Axminster road I don’t say he can 
help you, but if any one round here can he’s the most likely 
person ” 

Somewhat stiffly Roger took his leave He did not usually mind 
having his leg pulled, but there were occasions when it seemed to 
him out of place Pondering, he walked absently through the sunny 
litde town and took the first road that offered on the other side 
He felt he needed exercise, to help in sorting out the impressions of 
this ambiguous interview Not even the last exchange had been 
able to make up his mmd about Warrington 
Glanang at a sign-post, he saw that he was on the Axminster 
road Glancing, twenty minutes later, at a name on a gate, he 
saw that he was abreast of Filleys He turned in at the drive a 
litde defiandy Chance and no set purpose had brought him here 
Very well He would see what chance had to offer 
Filleys was one of those box-like Georgian houses, and Roger 
estimated that its grounds, and a field or two which obviously 
belonged to it, covered about six acres The people living here 
would be comfortably off though not wealthy 
This time, discarding subterfuge, he sent in his own name and 
asked for Major Cresswell The message came back that Major 
Cresswell was in the garden, and would Mr Sheringham join 
him there Led by a neat parlourmaid through a long, high- 
ceilinged drawing-room, Roger took the path indicated to him 
through the wide-open french windows to the rose-garden, where 
the major was pottering 

If Major Cresswell was Clearmouth’s local philanderer, he cer- 
tainly did not look the part A tall man with a clipped moustache 
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and the typical soldier’s small, round head, he advanced briskly, 
his face quesuoning Roger realised that, this time, his name con- 
veyed nothing 

“ Good morning,” he began, with a bnskness to match the 
others “I’m sorry to interrupt you, Major, but I’m making a 
few inquiries concerning the disappearance of Mrs Warrington, 
and I understand that you can help me ” 

The Major first looked astonished Then he frowned “Did 
Warrington tell you that?” 

“ Yes,” Roger replied deliberately 

The Major’s frown deepened “ Did he tell you why?” 

“ No ” 

“ Then I will Warrington suspected me of having an affair 
with his wife The idea’s absurd, of course, but the man was in- 
sanely jealous I suppose this is a piece of petty spite ” 

“ Then you can’t tell me anything?” 

“ No more than any one else can around here, and no doubt 
you know that I suppose you’re from county headquarters?” 

“I came over from there this morning,” Roger agreed, realising 
that the other had mistaken him for a plam-clothcs man 

“ Well, I’m afraid I’ve nothing to tell you Wish I had ” The 
Major began to thaw “ How are you fellows getting on, eh? Got 
any clues?” 

“ Not much yet, I’m afraid ” 

“ No Nasty business Give the neighbourhood a bad name ” 

“ That’s a lovely Mme Jules Bouche,” Roger said suddenly It 
was one of the few roses he could name, and he seized the oppor- 
tunity eagerly There is nothing like meeting a man on his own 
hobby to gain his confidence 

The Major’s eye lightened at once “You a rose-grower? Yes, 
by jove ” He was off 

Chatting amiably, the two men circled the rose-garden As they 
walked a butterfly, an ordinary cabbage-white, fluttered down and 
settled in a friendly way on the Major’s sleeve Still chatting, the 
Major swooped down on it with cupped hand, held it by one 
wing, and tore it in two hke a scrap of white paper “ Don’t often 
get a chance like that,” he said “ Too many of those about this 
year They’ve hardly left me a single lettuce ” 

At diat moment a tall lady appeared in the drawing-room win- 
dow and called commandingly The Major’s face took on the 
expression of a small boy who has not washed behind the ears 

“ By jovc, yes, that reminds me I promised yes, well. I’m 
sorry, Inspector, or whatever you arc, but I can’t help you Er — 
you’ll excuse me if ” 

“Of course,” said Roger, and turned towards the drne His 
way took him close enough to the house to afford a good view of 
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a massive lady with a large nose and several determined chins, 
who appeared capable of dealmg adequately with any number of 
small boys who had omitted to wash behind the ears 
As Roger turned out of the drive into the road again a white 
butterfly was arcling aimlessly above the gate 
“You’d better not go in there. Miss Butterfly,” Roger told it 
“ There’s a murderer of your sort about, at all events ” 

But seated' agam m the superintendent’s little office a couple of 
hours later, Roger had to confess that his interview with the pos- 
sible other kmd of murderer had been mainly negative He re- 
counted Its progress and admitted the debacle m the end, while 
the superintendent shook a sympathetic head 
“ He advised me to go and see a Ma]or Cresswell, and I did, 
but, of course, with no results The local philanderer, Warrington 
called him I gather he was )ealous Well, it’s all very difficult. 
Superintendent I hardly know what to say ” 

“ Difficult It IS, sir, and that’s a fact,” agreed the superintendent 
heartily 

Roger stared at his shoes It was not often that he found himself 
unable to make up his mind about a man, but Warrington cer- 
tainly had him flummoxed On the surface so genial, so humorous, 
yet underneath what? In any case, there was so litde to go 
on What were Warrington’s hobbies? According to his own 
account, the man had seemed horrified by his wife’s infidelity, but 
what about himself? Was there even another woman? 

“ Tell me. Superintendent,” Roger said suddenly, “ what’s your 
opinion of Ae man? Your own pnvate, personal opinion?” 

The superintendent, who had been ruminaung too, roused him- 
self with a jerk “Eh? What’s that sir? Oh well. I’ve always 
found him a very pleasant gendeman, speaking personally, but 
It’s true he has got a bit of a reputation for chasing the ladies 
Can’t hardly leave them alone, they say But I dare say that’s all 
gossip, too We get a lot of gossip round here ” 

“He has, has he?” Roger sat up “If true, that’s important” 
He considered “ You’ve never heard whether there’s supposed to 
be a special one, have you?” 

“ Well, I believe there’s been a goodish bit of talk lately about 
him and Mrs Colbrook At any rate, they say his car’s been seen 
standing more than once outside her house Mrs Colbrook’s a 
widow— pretty she is, too — and hves in a litde house, well, not 
much more than a cottage it is, out Lampton way, about eight 
mdes from Clearmouth Right in the country she is, hardly 
another house in sight Very convenient, people said ” 

“ That’s most interesting. Superintendent ” 

“ But It doesn t help us much with Mrs Warrington ” 
“Doesn’t it? I’m not so sure” Roger spoke energeUcally 
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“Look here, let’s try to reconstruct what might have happened, 
just from our very slight knowledge of the man* assuming, of 
course, that murder was committed He's got a corpse on his 
hands, that’s the position Never mind for the moment how he 
came to kill her Well, what’s he going to do with it? 

“There’s the sea, of course But somehow I’m not so sure I 
don’t think I should like to trust the sea myself Weights can 
break away Clothes tear, ropes rot, chains rust There arc plenty 
of cases in criminal history where the sea has given up its mur- 
dered dead too quickly for convenience, and he’d know about all 
that No, the sea may have a fifty-fifty chance, but not more In 
any case, for our argument we’ll eliminate the sea 
“So what else? Did he burn the body piecemeal'* Did he try 
to dissolve It in acid? Therc’d be some kind of evidence for anv- 
thing like that No, he must have hidden it And that amounts 
to hiding It in the ground — ^burying it Well, where did he bury 
It?’’ 

“ Sounds like a tall order, to work that out ’’ 

" It does But we can get a few pointers at least We’re dealing 
with a clever man, obviously, in spite of his appearance, and some- 
times cleverness itself offers its own clues We can be sure, for 
instance, that he didn t bury it in his own garden, or on any piece 

of ground that could be traced to him On the other hand ’’ 

Roger paused “ On the other hand, the ground must have been 
familiar to him We can take it for granted that he did the work 
at night Well, he wouldn’t go off into the darkness and just take 
any piece of land he came to It would have to be a piece where 
he could be reasonably sure that the body would remain undis- 
covered ’’ 

“ We’re fairly close to Dartmoor here,’’ put in the superin- 
tendent 

“ Fairly, but not close enough,*’ Roger countered “ He got the 
job done quickly It must have been between midnight and four 
or five a m That allows no time to get to Dartmoor and back, 
and dig a grave And knowing our man, we can assume that he 
dug a real grave, not a shallow hole How long would that take? 
Not less than three hours Probably four That only leaves an 
hour or so for the journey I’d wager Mrs Warrington’s body, 
if It was buried at all, is within 15 miles of Clearmouth ’’ 

“ Maybe,’’ said the superintendent “ Maybe ’’ 

“ And what else can we deduce?” Roger went on, with growing 
enthusiasm “Why, one thing, surely Our murderer has all his 
wits about him He’s not going to dig in hard, stony ground He’s 
going to clioose some place where the digging’s easy He h\es in 
the country he knows land, and he knows that easy digging 
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doesn’t necessarily follow from a soft surface, or grass or marshy 
stuff and so on It means land that’s been worked 
“Well, what have we got to date? That the burial spot is a 
piece of cultivated ground within fifteen miles of Clearmouth, 
familiar to the murderer And, we can add, where a standing car 
would be hidden or would arouse no comment from the rustic 
beholder Weill” exclaimed Roger, ]umping to his feet, “we know 
of a place that answers all those requirements, don’t we? It all 
depends on one thing Are the fields surrounding Mrs Colbrook’s 
cottage put down to pasture this year or are they in corn or roots?” 

The superintendent stared “Mrs Colbrook’s?” he repeated, in 
a voice of complete bewilderment 
“ Certainly,” Roger replied briskly “ It’s worth a trial, at any 
rate Come along, Superintendent Get a couple of constables, 
with spades We can be there in your car in under an hour ” 

“ But what’s Mrs Colbrook got to do with ” 

“ Come on, man ' ” cried Roger, dancing with impatience “ 1 
tell you. I’ve got a hunch Don’t waste time ” 

Roger had a way with him In less than an hour a still bewil- 
dered and openly sceptical supenntendent, accompanied by two 
equally puzzled constables, was surveying with Roger the fields 
surrounding a solitary cottage that lay a couple of miles off the 
main road As the superintendent had said, not another house was 
in sight 

“ Well, perhaps you’ll teU me where we’re to begin digging, 
Mr Sheringham,” said the officer heavily 
Roger, who had not the least idea either, was still convinced 
that he was on the right track He threw his eyes over an orderly 
field of roots lying to thar left 

“ It’s a good farmer who owns this land,” he murmured “ Those 
swedes are planted as straight as an arrow-flight Except 
except," Roger said loudly, “for that patch near the centre Of 
course I That’s what he did He lifted the roots, put them to one 
side, and replanted them afterwards Oh, the cimning fellow I 
But being pressed for time, and rather ratded, and working m the 
faint dawn, he didn’t get the rows quite straight Come along, 
men That’s our place ” 

“ We must get permission first, Mr Shermgham,” panted the 
supenntendent in Roger’s rear 

“ Permission nothing,” Roger said over his shoulder “ I’ll take 
responsibflity I’ll put die first spade in ” 

Ten ininutes later the grms had disappeared from the faces of 
the two constables One of them looked up from the work and 
said 

“ This ground’s been dug over recendy, and that’s a fact ” 
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Forty minutes later, the mystery of 2vlrs Warrington’s where- 
abouts had been solved, very definitely 

The superintendent did not stint his praises before he left to 
obtain a warrant for the arrest “ Though how you hit on Major 
Cresswcll instead of Mr Warrington, sir, still beats me ” 

Roger looked at him dumbly “Major Cresswell?” he just 
managed to repeat ' 

“ Yes I wondered at the time why you should want to know 
my opinion of him, and seem so interested m the talk about him 
and Mrs Colbrook It was real smart of you, Mr Sheringham ” 

Roger said nothing He had the wit to realise that tlierc had 
been a misunderstanding the superintendent had thought he was 
still asking about the major when his mind had progressed to 
Warrington In any case, the reasoning had been correct from the 
data supphed 

“ Oh, Major Crcsswell yes,” he said rapidly “ You see, I saw 
his wife A very determined lady And the major very much 
under her thumb Just imagine the situation Ivlrs Warrington 
arrived at imdnight, hysterical, demanding to be taken in and 
this and that And the major had only been playing with her 
He lost his head, no doubt, when he found he couldn’t quieten her 
Terrified of his wife hearing Yes, it’s qmte easy to reconstruct 
what happened ’’ / 

A sudden thought struck him The case was by no means 
solved yet The finding of Mrs Warrington’s body, even in tlic 
vicinity of a house occupied by Major Cresswell’s mistress, did not 
necessarily mean that he was the murderer There was no real 
evidence to connect him with the crime Warrington was a clever 
man Suppose he had an insane grudge against the major, and 
had buried the body here himself to throw suspicion on the man 
whom he suspected of seducing his wife there were all sorts 
of possibilities 

“ Wait a minute. Superintendent,” he said “ I don’t think I 
should apply for that warrant yet You sec, we’ve no real evidence 

that ” He broke off His eye had caught a white object lying 

on tlic ground a few yards away 

He went over and examined it There were two tiny white 
scraps, one wedged against a stalk on the ground, the other caught 
up in the leaves of a plant Roger picked them up carefully and 
gave them to the superintendent 

“ You’d better take these Murderers don’t seem able to keep 
well away, do they?” 

The superintendent looked at the ttvo broken scraps Iving in his 
big palm “What’s this, Mr Sheringham? A white butterfly?” 

“ The two halves of one And,” said Roger soberly, " they’re 
going to hang a man ” 
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THE PURLOINED LETTER 

By 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 

AT Pans, just after dark one gusty evening m the autumn of 
/A i8 — , I was enjoying the twofold luxury of meditauon and 
-^a meerschaum, m company with my friend C Auguste Dupm, 
m his little back library, or book-closet, au troisieme, No 33, Rue 
Dunot, FaubourgSaint-Germain For one hour at least we had 
maintained a profound silence, while each, to any casual obsen'er, 
might have seemed intently and exclusively occupied with the 
curling eddies of smoke that oppressed the atmosphere of the 
chamber For myself, however, I was mentally discussmg certam 
topics which had formed matter for conversation between us at 
an earlier period of the evenmg, I mean the affair of the Rue 
Morgue, and the mystery attending the murder of Mane Roger 
I looked upon- It, therefore, as something of a coincidence when 
the door of our apartment was thrown open and admitted our 

old acquaintance. Monsieur G , the Prefect of the Parisian 

Police 

We gave him a hearty welcome, for there was nearly half as 
much of the entertaimng as of the contemptible about the man, 
and we had not seen him for several years We had been sitting 
m the dark, and Dupm now arose for the purpose of lighting a 

lamp, but sat down again, without doing so, upon G ’s saying 

that he had called to consult us, or rather to ask the opimon of 
my friend, about some official busmess which had occasioned a 
great deal of trouble 

“ If It IS any jxiint requiring reflection,” observed Dupm, as he 
forbore to enkindle the wick, “ we shall examme it to better purpose 
m the dark ” 

“That is another of your odd notions,” said the prefect, who 
had a fashion of calling eveiything “ odd ” that was beyond his 
comprehension, and thus lived amid an absolute legion of 
“ oddities ” 

“ Very true,” said Dupm, as he supplied his vistor with a pipe, 
and rolled towards him a comfortable chair 

“And what is the difficulty now?” I asked “Nothmg more 
in the assassmation way, I hope?” 

288 
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“ Oh, no, nothing of that nature The fact is, the business is very 
simple indeed, and I make no doubt that we can manage it suffi- 
cicndy well ourselves, but then I thought Dupin would like to 
hear the details of it, because it is so excessively odd " 

“ Simple and odd,” said Dupm 

“Why, yes, and not exaedy that, either The fact is, we have 
all been a good deal puzzled because the affaur u so simple, and 
yet baffles us altogether ” 

“Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the thing which puts you 
at fault,” said my friend 

“What nonsense you do talk!” replied the prefect, laughmg 
heartily 

“ Perhaps the mystery is a Iitde too plain,” said Dupin 
“Oh, good heavens I Who ever heard of such an idea?” 

“ A little too self-evident ” 

“Hal hal ha! — ha! ha! ha! — ^hol ho! ho!” roared our visitor, 
profoundly amused “ Oh, Dupin, you will be the death of me 
yeti” 

“And what, after all, is the matter on hand?” I asked 
“ Why, I will tell you,” replied the prefect, as he gave a long, 
steady, and contemplative puff, and setded himself in his chair 
“ I will tell you in a few words, but, before I begin, let me caution 
you that this is an affair demanding the greatest secrecy, and that 
I should most probably lose the position I now hold, were it known 
that I confided it to any one ” 

“Proceed,” said I 
“ Or not,” said Dupin 

“ Well, then, I have received personal information, from a very 
high quarter, that a certain document of the last importance has 
been purloined from the royal apartments The individual who 
purloined it is known — this beyond a doubt, he was seen to take 
It It IS known, also, that it still remains in his possession ” 
“How IS this known?” asked Dupin 

“It IS clearly inferred,” replied die prefect, “from the nature 
of the document, and from the non-appearance of certain results 
which would at once arise from its passing out of the robber’s 
possession, that is to say, from his employing it as he must design 
in the end to employ it ” 

“ Be a litde more explicit,” I said 

“ Well, I may venture so far as to say that the paper gives its 
holder a certain power in a certain quarter where such power is 
immensely valuable ” The prefect was fond of the cant of 
diplomacy 

“ Still I do not quite understand,” said Dupin 
“No? Well, the disclosure of the document to a third person, 
who shall be nameless, would bring in question the honour of a 
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most exalted station, and this fact gives the holder 
of the document an ascendancy over the illustrious personage whose 
honour and peace are so jeopardized ” 

But this ascendancy,” I interposed, “ would depend upon the 
robber’s knowledge of the loser’s knowledge of the robber Who 
would dare ” 

“ The thief,” said G , " is the Mmister D , who dares all 

things, those unbecoming as well as those becoming a man The 
method of the theft was not less ingenious than bold The document 
m question — a letter, to be frank — ^had been received by the person- 
age robbed while alone m the royal boudoir Durmg its perusah 
she was suddenly interrupted by the entrance of the exalted 
personage from whom especially it was her wish to conceal it 
A.fter a hurried and vain endeavour to thrust it m a drawer, she 
was forced to place it, open as it was, upon a table The address, 
however, was uppermost, and, the contents thus unexposed, the 

letter escaped notice At this juncture enters the Mmister D 

His lynx eye immediately perceives the paper, recognises the hand- 
writing of the address, observes the confusion of the personage 
addressed, and fathoms her secret After some business trans- 
actions, hurried through in his ordinary manner, he produces a 
letter somewhat similar to the one in question, opens it, pretends 
to read it, and then places it in close juxtaposition to the other 
Agam he converses, for some fifteen mmutes, upon the public 
affairs At length, m taking leave, he takes also from the table 
the letter to which he had no claim Its rightful owner saw, but, 
of course, dared not call attention to the act, in the presence of 
the third personage who stood at her elbow The minister 
decamped, leaving his own letter — one of no importance— upon 
the table.” 

“ Here, then,” said Dupin to me, “ you have precisely what you 
demand to make the ascendancy complete — the robber’s knowledge 
of the loser’s knowledge of the robber ” 

“ Yes,” replied the prefect, “ and the power thus attained has, 
for some months past, been wielded, for political purposes, to a 
very dangerous extent The personage robbed is more thoroughly 
convinced, every day, of the necessity of reclaiming her letter But 
this, of course, cannot be done openly In fine, driven to despair, 
she has committed the matter to me ” 

“ Than whom,” said Dupin, amid a perfect whirlwind of smoke, 
" no more sagacious agent could, I suppose, be desired, or even 
imagined ” 

“You flatter me,” replied the prefect, “but it is possible that 
some such opinion may have been entertamed ” 

“ It is clear,” said I, “ as you observe, that the letter is still m 
possession of the mmister, since it is this possession, and not any 
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employment of the letter, which bestows the power With the 
employment the power departs ” 

“True,” said G , “and upon this convicition I proceeded 

My first care was to make thorough search of the minister’s hotel, 
and here my chief embarrassment lay in the necessity of searching 
without his knowledge Beyond all things, I have been warned 
of the danger which would result from giving him reason to suspect 
our design ’’ 

“ But,” said I, “ you are quite au jatt in these investigations 
The Parisian police have done this thmg often before ” 

“ Oh, yes, and for this reason I did not despair The habits of 
the minister gave me, too, a great advantage He is frequently 
absent from home all night His servants are by no means numer- 
ous They sleep at a distance from their master’s apartment, and, 
being chiefly Neapolitans, are readily made drunk I have keys, as 
you know, with which I can open any chamber or cabinet in Pans 
For three months a night has not passed, during die greater part of 

which I have not been engaged, personally, in ransacking D ’s 

hotel My honour is interested, and, to mention a great secret, tlie 
reward is enormous So I did not abandon the search until I had 
become fully satisfied that the thief is a more astute man than 
myself I fancy that I have investigated every nook and corner of 
the premises in which it is possible tliat the paper can be concealed ” 
“ But IS It not possible,” I suggested, “ tliat although the letter 
may be in possession of the minister, as it unquestionably is, he may 
have concealed it elsewhere than upon his own premises?” 

“ This IS barely possible,” said Dupin “ The present peculiar 
condition of affairs at court, and especially of tliose intrigues m 

which D IS known to be involved, would render the instant 

availability of the document — its susceptibility of being produced 
at a moment’s notice — a pomt of nearly equal importance with 
Its possession ” 

“Its susceptibility of bemg produced'”’ said I 
“ That IS to say, of being destroyed," said Dupm 
“ True,” I observed, “ the paper is clearly then upon the premises 
As for Its being upon the person of tlic minister, we may consider 
that as out of the question ” 

“Entirely,” said the prefect “He has been twice waylaid, as 
if by footpads, and his person rigorously searched under my own 
inspection ” 

“You might have spared yourself this trouble,” said Dupin 

“ D , I presume, is not altogether a fool, and, if not, must have 

anticipated tliesc waylayings as a matter of course ” 

“ Not altogether a fool,” said G , “ but tlicn he’s a poet, which 

I take to be only one remove from a fool ” 

“ True,” said Dupin, after a long and thoughtful whiff from his 
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meerschaum, “ although I have been guilty of certam doggerel 
myself ” 

‘‘ Suppose you detail,” said I, “ the particulars of your search ” 

“ Why, the fact is, we took our time and we searched everywhere 
I have had long experience m these affairs I took the enure build- 
ing, room by room, devotmg the nights of a whole week to each 
We examined, first, the furniture of each apartment We opened 
every possible drawer, and I presume you know that, to a properly 
trained police agent, such a Aing as a secret drawer is impossible 
Any man is a dolt who permits a ‘ secret ’ drawer to escape him in 
a search of this kind The thmg is so plain There is a certain 
amount of bulk — of space — to be accounted for in every cabinet 
Then we have accurate rules The fiftieth part of a Ime could not 
escape us After the cabinets we took the chairs The cushions we 
probed with the fine long needles you have seen me employ From 
the tables we removed the tops ” 

“ Why so?” 

” Someumes the top of a table, or other similarly arranged piece 
of furniture, is removed by the person wishmg to conceal an arucle, 
then the leg is excavated, the article deposited witliin the cavity, 
and the top replaced The bottoms and tops of bedposts are 
employed m the same way ” 

“ But could not the cavity be detected by sounding?” I asked 

“ By no means, if, when the arucle is deposited, a sufficient 
wadding of cotton be placed around it Besides, in our case, we 
were obliged to proceed without noise ” 

“ But you could not have removed — you could not have taken 
to pieces all arUcles of furmture m which it would have been possible 
to make a deposit in the manner you mention A letter may be 
compressed into a thin spiral roll, not differing much in shape or 
bulk from a large knitting-needle, and m this form it might be 
inserted into the rung of a chair, for example You did not take 
to pieces all the chairs?” 

- “ Certainly not, but we did better — examined the rungs of 
every chair in the hotel, and, indeed, the joinungs of every descrip- 
uon of furniture, by the aid of a most powerful microscope Had 
there been any traces of recent disturbance we should not have 
failed to detect it instantly A single grain of gimlet-dust, for 
example, would have been as obvious as an apple Any disorder 
m the gluing — any unusual gaping m the ]omts — ^would have 
sufficed to msure detection ” 

“ I presume you looked to the mirrors, bet^veen the boards and 
the plates, and vou probed the beds and the bedclothes, as well 
as the curtains and carpets ” 

“ That of course, and when we had absolutely completed every 
particle of the furniture in this way, then we examined the house 
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Itself We divided its entire surface into compartments, which 
we numbered, so that none might be missed, then we scrutinised 
each individual square inch throughout the premises, including the 
two houses immediately adjoining, with the microscope, as before ” 
“The two houses adjomingl” I exclaimed, “you must ha\c had 
a great deal of trouble ” 

“We had, but the reward offered is prodigious ” 

“You include the grounds about the houses?” 

“All the grounds arc paved with brick They gave us com- 
paratively little trouble We examined the moss between the bricks, 
and found it undisturbed ” 

“ You looked among D ’s papers, of course, and into the 

books of the library?” 

“ Certainly, we opened every package and parcel, we not only 
opened every book, but we turned over every leaf in each volume, 
not contenting ourselves with a mere shake, according to the fashion 
of some of our police officers Wc also measured the thickness of 
every hook-cover, with the most accurate admeasurement, and 
applied to each the most jealous scrutiny of the microscope Had 
any of the bindings been recently meddled with, it would have 
been utterly impossible that the fact should have escaped obser- 
vation Some five or six volumes, just from the hands of the 
binder, we carefully probed, longitudinally, with the needles ” 
“You explored the floors beneath the carpets?” 

“ Beyond doubt We removed every carpet, and examined the 
boards with the microscope ” 

“And the paper on the walls?” 

“ Yes ” 

“You looked into the cellars?” 

“ We did ” 

“ Then,” I aaid, “ you have been making a miscalculation, and 
the letter is not upon tlie premises, as you suppose ” 

“ I fear you are right there,” said the prefect “ And now, Dupin, 
what would you advise me to do?” 

“ To make a thorough re-search of the premises ” 

“ That is absolutely needless,” replied G “ I am not more 

sure that I breathe than I am that the letter is not at the hotel ” - 
“ I have no better advice to give you,” said Dupin “ You have, 
of course, an accurate description of the letter?” 

“Oh, yes!” And here the prefect, producing a memorandum 
book, proceeded to read aloud a minute account of the internal, 
and especially of the external, appearance of the missing document 
Soon after finishing the perusal of this description he took his 
departure, more entirely depressed in spirits than I had ever known 
the good gentleman before 

In about a month afterwards he paid us another visit, and found 
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US occupied very nearly as before He took a pipe and a chair and 
entered, into some ordinary conversation At length I said 

“ Well, but G what of the purlomed letter? I presume you 

have at last made up your mind that there is no such thing as 
overreaching the mmister?” 


“ Confound him, say I — yes, I made the re-examination however, 
as Dupm suggested— but it was all labour lost, as I knew it would 
be” 


“How much was the reward offered, did you say?” asked 
Dupm 

“Why, a very great deal— a ver-j liberal reward— I don’t like 
to say how much, precisely, but one thmg I will say, that I wouldn’t 
mmd giving my individual cheque for Hty thousand francs to any 
one who could obtain me that letter. The fact is, it is becommg 
of more and more importance every day, and the reward has been 
lately doubled If it were trebled, however, I could do no more 
than I have done ” 

“ Why, yes,” said Dupm, drawlmgly, between the whiffs of his 
meerschaum, " I really — think, G you have not exerted your- 

self — to the utmost m this matter You might — do a little more, 
I think, eh?” 

“How? In what way?” 

“Why — puff, puff — you might — puff, puff — employ counsel in 
the matter, eh ? — puff, puff, puff Do you remember the story they 
tell of Abernethy?” 

“No, hang Abernethy 1” 

“To be sure! hang him and welcome But, once upon a time, 
a certain nch miser conceived the design of spungmg upon this 
Abernethy for a medical opinion Getting up, for this purpose, an 
ordmary conversation m a private company, he insmuated his case 
to the physician as that of an imagmary individual 

“ ‘ We will suppose,’ said the miser, ‘ diat his symptoms are such 
and such, now, doctor, what would you have duected him to 
take?’ ” 

“‘Take!’ said Abernethy, ‘why, take advice, to be sure’” 

“But,” said the prefect, a little discomposed, “I am perfectly 
wiUmg to take advice, and to pay for it I would really give fifty 
thousand francs to any one who would aid me m the matter ” 

“ In that case,” replied Dupm, openmg a drawer and producmg 
a cheque-book, “ you may as well fill me up a cheque for the amount 
mentioned When you have signed it, I will hand you the letter ” 

I was astounded The prefect appeared absolutely thunder- 
stricken For some mmutes he remained speechless and motionless, 
looking incredulously at my friend with open mouth, and eyes 
that seemed startmg from their sockets, then, apparendy recovering 
himself m some measure, he seized a pen and, after several pauses 
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and vacant stares, finally filled up and signed a cheque for fifty 
thousand francs, and handed it across the table to Dupn The latter 
examined it carefully and deposited it in his pocket-book, then, 
unlocking an escritoire, took thence a letter and gave it to the 
prefect This functionary grasped it in a perfect agony of joy, 
opened it with a trembling hand, cast a rapid glance at its contents, 
and then, scramblmg and struggling to the door, rushed at length 
unceremoniously from the room and from the house, without 
having uttered a syllable since Dupin had requested him to fill up 
the cheque 

When he had gone, my friend entered into some explanations 
“The Parisian police,” he said, “are excccdinglv able in their 
way They are persevering, ingenious, cunning, and thoroughly 
versed m the knowledge which their duties seem chiefly to demand 

Thus, when G detailed to us his mode of searching the 

premises at D ’s hotel, I felt entire confidence in his having 

made a satisfactory investigation — ^so far as his labours extended ” 
“ So far as his labours extended?” said I 

“ Yes,” said Dupin “ The measures adopted were not only the 
best of their kind, but carried out to absolute perfection Had the 
letter been deposited within the range of their search, these fellows 
would, beyond a question, have found it ” 

I merely laughed — but he seemed quite serious in all that he 
said 

“ The measures, then,” he conunued, “ were good in their kind, 
and well executed, their defect lay in their being inapplicable to 
the case, and to the man A certain set of highly ingenious 
resources are, with the prefect, a sort of Procrustean bed, to which 
he forcibly adapts his designs But he perpetually errs by being 
too deep or too shallow for die matter in hand, and many a school- 
boy IS a better reasoner than he I knew one about eight years of 
age whose success at guessing in the game of ‘ even and odd ’ 
attracted universal admiration This game is simple, and is pla\cd 
with marbles One player holds m his hand a number of diesc 
toys, and demands of another whether that number is even or odd 
If the guess is right, the guesser wins one, if wrong, he loses one 
The boy to whom I allude won all the marbles of the school Of 
course he had some principle of guessing, and this lay in mere 
observauon and admeasurement of the astuteness of his opponents 
For example, an arrant simpleton is his opponent, and, holding up 
his closed hand, asks ‘Are they even or odd?’ Our schoolboy 
replies, * odd,’ and loses, but upon the second trial he wins, for he 
then says to himself ‘The simpleton had them even upon the 
first trial, and his amount of cunning is just sufficient to make him 
have them odd upon the second; I will therefore guess odd ’, he 
guesses odd, and wins Now, witli a simpleton a degree above the 
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first, he would have reasoned thus ‘ This fellow finds that in the 
first instance I guessed odd, and, in the second, he will propose 
to himself upon the first impulse, a simple variation from even to 
odd, as did the first simpleton, but then a second thought will 
suggest that this is too simple a variation, and finally he will decide 
upon putting It even as before I will therefore guess even ’, he 
guesses even, and wins Now this mode of reasonmg m the school- 
boy, whom his fellows termed ‘ lucky —what, in its last analysis, 

IS It'*” 

“ It IS merely,” I said, “ an identification of the reasoner’s mtellect 
with that of his opponent ” 

“It IS,” said Dupin, “ and, upon mquirmg of the boy by what 
means he effected the thoiotigh identification in which his success 
consisted, I received answer as follows ‘ When I wash to find out 
how wise, or how stupid, or how good, or how wicked is any one, 
or what are his thoughts at the moment, I fashion the expression 
of mv face, as accurately as possible, in accordance with the ex- 
pression of his, and then wait to see what thoughts or sentiments 
arise m my mind or heart, as if to match or correspond wnth the 
expression ’ This response of the schoolboy lies at the bottom of 
all the spurious profundity w'hich has been attributed to Roche- 
foucauld, to La Bougive, to Machicvelli, and to Campanella ” 

“ And the identification,” I said, “ of the reasoner’s intellect 
with that of his opponent, depends, if I understand you aright, upon 
the accuracy with W'hich the opponent’s intellect is admeasured ” 

“ For Its practical value it depends upon this,” replied Dupin, 
“ and the prefect and his cohort fail so frequently, first, by default 
of this identification, and, secondly, by di-admeasurement, or rather 
through non-admeasurement, of the intellect with which they are 
engaged They consider only their own ideas of mgenuity, and, m 
searching for anythmg hidden, advert only to the modes in which 
they would have hidden it They are right m this much — that their 
owm ingenuity is a' faithful representative of that of the mass, but 
w'hen the cunning of the individual felon is diverse m character 
from their owm, ^e felon foils them, of course This always hap- 
pens when It IS above their own, and very usually when it is below 
They haie no variation of principle in their investigations, at best, 
W'hen urged bv some unusual emergency— by some extraordinary 
reward — they extend or exaggerate their old modes of practice, 
without touching their principles What, for example, in this case 

of D , has been done to vary the principle of action? What is 

all this boring, and probing, and sounding, and scrutinising with 
the microscope, and dividing the surface of the building into 
registered square inches — w'hat is it all but an exaggeration of the 
application of the one principle or set of principles of search, which 
are based upon the one set of notions regarding human ingenuity. 
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to which the prefect, in the long routine of his dut3', has been 
accustomed Do you not sec he has taken it for granted that all 
men proceed to conceal a letter — not exaedy in a gimlet-holc bored 
in a chair-lcg — but, at least, in some out-of-the-way hole or corner 
suggested by the same tenor of thought which would urge a man 
to secrete a letter in a gimlet-hole bored in a chair-lcg And do 
you not see also, that such recherches nooks for concealment arc 
adapted only for ordinary occasions, and would be adopted only 
for ordinary occasions, and would be adopted only by ordinary 
intellects, for, in all cases of concealment, a disposal of the article 
concealed — a disposal of it in this recherche manner — is, in the 
very first instance, presumable and presumed, and thus its discovery 
depends, not at all upon the acumen, but altogether upon the mere 
care, patience, and determination of the seekers, and where the 
case IS of importance — or, what amounts to the same thing m the 
policial eyes, when the reward is of magnitude — the qualities in 
question have never been known to fail Y ou will now understand 
what I mean in suggesting that, had the purloined letter been 
hidden anywhere within the limits of the prefect’s examination — 
in other words, had the principle of its concealment been compre- 
hended within the principles of the prefect — its discovery would 
have been a matter altogether beyond question This functionary, 
however, has been thoroughly mystified, and die remote source of 
his defeat lies in the supposition that the minister is a fool, because 
he has acquired renown as a poet All fools arc poets, this the 
prefect jecls, and he is merely guilty of a non distribuUo medii m 
thence inferring that all poets are fools ” 

“ But is this really the poet?” I asked “ There arc two brodiers, 
I know, and both have attained reputation in letters The mmistcr 
I believe has written learnedly on the Differential Calculus He is 
a mathematician, and no poet ” 

“You are mistaken, I know him well, he is both As poet and 
mathematician, he would reason well, as mere mathematician, he 
could not have reasoned at all, and thus would ha\e been at the 
mercy of the prefect ” 

“ You surprise me,” I said, “ by these opinions, which have been 
contradicted by the voice of the world You do not mean to set 
at naught the well-d'gcstcd idea of centuries The mathematical 
reason has long been regaided as the reason par excellence" 

II y a parier,' ” replied Dupin, quoting from Chamfort, “ ‘ que 
toute idee pubhque, toute convention reque, est line sottise, car 
elle a convemie au plus grand nombre ’ The mathematicians, I 
grant you, have done dieir best to promulgate the popular error 
to which you allude, and which is none the less an error for its 
promulgation as truth With an art worthy a better cause, for 
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example, they have insmuated the term ‘ analysis ’ into application 
to algebra The French are the originators of this particular 
deception, but if a term is of any importance — if words derive 
any value from applicability— then ‘analysis’ conveys ‘algebra’ 
about as much as, in Latm, ‘ ambitus ’ implies ‘ ambition' ‘ religio ’ 
religion,’ or ‘ homines honesti,' a set of honourable men ” 

“ You have a quarrel on hand, I see,” said I, ” with some of the 
algebraists of Pans, but proceed ” 

“ I dispute the availabiliq', and thus the value, of that reason 
which IS cultivated in any special form other than the abstractly 
logical I dispute, in particular, the reason educed by mathematical 
study The mathematics are the science of form and quantity, 
mathematical reasoning is merely logic apphcd to observation upon 
form and quantity The great error lies in supposing that even 
the truths of what is called pure algebra are abstract, or general 
truths And this error is so egregious that I am confounded at the 
uni\ ersality with which it has been received Mathematical axioms 
are not axioms of general truth What is true of relation — of form 
and quantity — is often grossly false in regard to morals, for example 
In this latter science it is very usually wntrue that the aggregated 
parts are equal to the whole In chemistry also the axiom fails 
In the consideration of motive it fails, for two motives, each of 
a given value, have not, necessarily, a value when umted equal 
to the sum of their values aparL There are numerous other mathe- 
matical truths which are only truths ivithin the limits of relation 
But the mathematician argues, from his finite truths, through habit, 
as if they were of an absolutely general applicability — ^as the world 
indeed imagines them to be Bryant, m his very learned Mythology, 
mentions an analogous source of error, when he says that ‘ although 
the Pagan fables are not believed, yet we forget ourselves con- 
tinually, and make inferences from them as existmg realities ’ With 
the algebraists, however, who are Pagans themselves, the ‘ Pagan 
fables ’ are believed, and the inferences are made, not so much 
through lapse of memory, as through an unaccountable addling 
of the brains In short, I never yet encountered the mere mathe- 
matician who could be trusted out of equal roots, or one who did 
not clandestinely hold it as a point of his faith that x~-\-px was 
absolutely and unconditionally equal to q Say to one of these 
gendemen, by way of experiment, if you please, that you believe 
occasions may occur where x^-Vpx is not altogether equal to q, and, 
having made him understand what you mean, get out of his reach 
as speedily as convenient, for, beyond doubt, he will endeavour 
to knock you down 

“ I mean to say,” continued Dupin, while I merely laughed at 
his last observations, ‘‘ that if the mmister had been no more than 
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a mathematician, the prefect would have been under no ncccssitj 
of giving me this cheque I knew him, however, as both mathe- 
matician and poet, and my measures were adapted to his capacity, 
with reference to the circumstances by which he was surrounded 
I knew him as a courtier, too, and as a bold wtngant Such a man, 
I considered, could not fail to be aware of die ordmary policial 
modes of action He could not have failed to anticipate — and events 
have proved that he did not fail to anticipate — the waylayings to 
which he was subjected He must have foreseen, I reflected, tlic 
secret investigations of his premises His frequent absences from 
home at night, which were hailed by the prefect as certain aids to 
his success, I regarded only as ruses, to afford opportunity for 
thorough search to the police, and thus the sooner to impress them 

with the conviction to which G , m fact, did finally arrive — 

the conviction that the letter was not upon die premises I felt, 
also, that the whole train of thought, which I was at some pains 
in detailing to you just now, concerning the invariable principle 
of policial action in searches for articles concealed — I felt that this 
whole train of thought would necessarily pass through the mind 
of the mmister It would imperatively lead him to despise all the 
ordinary nooks of concealment He could not, I reflected, be so 
weak as not to see that the most intricate and remote recess of his 
hotel would be as open as his commonest closets to the ejes, to 
the probes, to the gimlets, and to the microscopes of die prefect 
I saw, in fine, that he would be driven, as a matter of course, to 
simplicity, if not deliberately induced to it as a matter of choice 
You will remember, perhaps, how desperately the prefect hughed 
when I suggested, upon our first mterview, that it was just possible 
this mystery troubled him so much on account of its bemg so very 
self-evident ” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ I remember his merriment well I really diought 
he would have fallen into convulsions ” 

“The mateiial world,” continued Dupin, “abounds with very 
strict analogies to die immaterial, and thus some colour of tnidi 
his been given to die rhetorical dogma, that metaphor, or simile, 
may be made to strengthen an argument, as well as to embellish 
a description The principle of the vis inertiae, for example, seems 
to be identical in physics and metaphysics It is not more true in 
the former, that a large body is with more difficulty set in motion 
thin a smaller one, and that its subsequent momentum is com- 
mensurate widi dais difficulty, than it is, m the latter, that mtcllccts 
of the vaster capacity, while more forcible, more constant, and 
more eventful in their movements than those of inferior grade, are 
yet the less readily moved, and more embarrassed and full of 
hesitation in the first few steps of their progress Again have you 
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ever noticed which of the street signs, over the shop doors, are the 
most attractive of attention?” 

‘‘I have never given the matter a thought,” I said 
There is a game of puzzles,” he resumed, “ which is played 
upon a map One party playmg requires another to find a given 
word — the name of town, river, state, or empire — any word, in 
short, upon the motley and perplexed surface of the chart A novice 
in the game generally seeks to embarrass his opponents by giving 
them the most minutely-lettered names, but the adept selects such 
words as stretch, in large characters, from one end of the chart 
to the other These, like the over-largely lettered signs and placards 
of the street, escape observation by dint of being excessively obvious, 
and here the physical oversight is precisely analogous with the 
moral inapprehension by which the intellect suffers to pass unnoticed 
those considerations which are too obtrusively and too palpably 
self-evident But this is a point, it appears, somewhat above or 
beneath the understanding of the prefect. He never once thought 
It probable, or possible, that the minister had deposited the letter 
immediately beneath the nose of the whole world, by way of best 
prevenung any portion of that world from perceiving it 
“ But the more I reflected upon the daring, dashing, and dis- 

cnminatmg ingenuity of D , upon the fact that the document 

must always have been at hand, if he intended to use it to good 
purpose, and upon the decisive evidence, obtained by the pr^ect, 
that It was not hidden within the limits of that dignitary’s ordinary 
search — the more sausfied I became that, to conceal this letter, the 
minister had resorted to the comprehensive and sagacious expedient 
of not attempting to conceal it at all 
“ Full of these ideas, I prepared myself with a pair of green 
spectacles, and called one fine morning, quite by accident, at the 

mmisterial hotel I found D at home, yawning, lounging, and 

dawdling, as usual, and pretending to be m the last extrenuty of 
ennui He is, perhaps, the most really energeuc human bemg now 
alive — but that is only when nobody sees him 
“To be even with him, I complained of my weak eyes, and 
lamented the necessity of the spectacles, under cover of which I 
cautiously and thoroughly surs'eyed the apartment, while seemmgly 
intent only upon the conversation of my host 
“ I paid special attention to a large writing-table near which he 
sat, and upon which lay confusedly, some miscellaneous letters 
and other papers, with one or two musical instruments and a few 
books Here, however, after a long and very dehberate scrutiny, 
I saw nothmg to excite particular suspicion 

“ At length my eyes, in going the cncuit of the room, fell upon 
a trumpery filigree card-rack of paste-board, that hung dangling 
by a dirty blue ribbon from a little brass knob just beneath the 
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middle of the mantelpiece In this rack, which had three or four 
compartments, were five or six visiting cards and a sohtarv letter 
This last was much soiled and crumpled It was torn nearly in 
two, across the middle — as if a design, m the first instance, to tear 
It entirely up as worthless, had been altered, or stayed, in the second 
It had a large black seal, bearing the D cipher very conspicu- 
ously, and was addressed, in a diminutive female hand, to D , 

the minister himself It was thrust carelessly, and eacn, as it 
seemed, contemptuously, into one of the upper divisions of the 
rack 

“ No sooner had I glanced at this letter, than I concluded it to 
be that of which I was in search To be sure, it was, to all appear- 
ance, radically different from the one of which the prefect had 
read us so minute a description Here the seal was large and bhek, 

with the D cipher, there it was small and red, with the ducal 

arms of the S family Here, tlie address, to the mmistcr, was 

diminutive and feminine, there the superscription, to a certain 
royal personage, was markedly bold and decided, the size alone 
formed a point of correspondence But, then, tlie radtcalness of 
these differences, which was excessive, the dirt, the soiled and torn 
condition of the paper, so inconsistent with the hue mctliodical 

habits of D , and so suggestive of a design to delude the beholder 

into an idea of the worthlessness of the document, these things, 
together with tlie hyperobtrusive situation of this document, full 
in the view of every visitor, and thus exaedy in accordance wida 
the conclusions to which I had previously arrived, these things, I 
say, were strongly corroborative of suspicion, in one who came 
with the intention to suspect 

“ I protracted my visit as long as possible, and, while I maintamcd 
a most animated discussion with the minister, on a topic which I 
knew well had never failed to interest and excite him, I kept my 
attention really riveted upon the letter In this examination I 
committed to memory its external appearance and arrangement in 
the rack, and also fell, at length, upon a discovery which set at 
rest whatever trivial doubt I might have entertained In scrutinising 
the edges of the paper, I observed them to be more e/iafed than 
seemed necessary They presented the broken appearance which 
IS manifested when a stiff paper, having been once folded and 
pressed with a folder, is refolded in a reversed direction, in die 
same creases or edges which had formed die original fold This 
discovery was sufficient It was clear to me that the letter had 
been turned, as a glove, inside out, redirected, and resealed I 
bade the minister good-morning, and took my departure at once, 
leaving a gold snuff-box upon the table 

“ The next morning I called for the snuff-box, when we resumed, 
quite eagerly, the conversation of the preceding day While thus 
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engaged, however, a loud report, as i£ of a pistol, was heard 
immediately beneath the wmdows of the hotel, and was succeeded 

by a senes of fearful screams, and the shoutings of a mob D 

rushed to a casement, threw it open, and looked out In the mean- 
time, I stepped to the card-rack, took the letter, put it m my pocket, 
and replaced it by a facsimile (so far as regards externals), which 

I had carefully prepared at my lodgmgs, imitatmg the D 

cipher, very readily, by means of a seal formed of bread 
“The disturbance in the street had been occasioned by the 
frantic behaviour of a man with a musket He had &ed it among 
a crowd of women and chddren It proved, however, to have been 
without ball, and the fellow was suffered to go his way as a lunatic 

or a drunkard When he had gone, D came from the wmdow, 

whither I had followed him immediately upon securing the object 
m view. Soon afterwards I bade him farewell The pretended 
lunatic was a man m my own pay ” 

“ But what purpose had you,” I asked, “ in replacing the letter 
by a facsimile} Would it not have been better, at the first visit, to 
have seized it openly, and departed?” 

“ D ,” replied Dupin, “ is a desperate man, and a man of 

nerve His hotel, too, is not without attendants devoted to his 
interests Had I made the wild attempt you suggest, I might never 
have left the rmmsterial presence alive The good people of Parts 
might have heard of me no more But I had an object apart from 
these considerations You know my political prepossessions In 
this matter, I act as a partisan of the lady concerned For eighteen 
months the mimster has had her in his power She has now him 
m hers, smee, bemg unaware that the letter is not m his possession, 
he will proceed with his exactions as if it was Thus will he 
mevitably commit himself, at once, to his polincal destruction His 
downfall, too, will not be more precipitate than awkward It is 
all very well to talk about the faalts descensus Averni, but in all 
kmds of chmbmg, as Catalani said of smging, it is far more easy 
to get up than to come down In the present mstance I have no 
sympathy — ^at least no pity — for him who descends He is that 
monstrum horrendum, an unprincipled man of genius I confess, 
however, that I should like very well to know the precise character 
of his thoughts, when, being defied by her whom the prefect terms 
‘ a certain personage,’ he is reduced to openmg the letter which I 
left for him m the card-rack ” 

“How? Did you put anythmg particular m it?” 

‘‘■Why— It did not seem altogether right to leave the intenor 

blank — that would have been msulting D at Vienna once, did 

me an evil turn, which I told him, quite good-humouredly, that 
I should remember So, as I knew he would feel some cunosity 
in regard to the identity of the person who had outivitted him 
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I thought It a pity not to give him a clue He is well acquainted 
widi my MS , and I just copied into the middle of the blank sheets 
the tVords 

— ^Un dessein si funcstc, 

S’ll n’est digne d’Atrce, est dignc de Thj'cstc 

They arc to be found in Crebillon’s A tree ” 



Ludovic Travers 


A DROP TOO MUCH 

By 

CHRISTOPHER BUSH 

L udovic tr/v.\ers came in late and found a telephone message 
which his man Palmer had taken Would Mr Travers run 
down to Brazcnoak at about eleven in the mornmg and see 
Mrs Crane on a matter of extreme importance? 

“ Crane?” said Travers Then Brazenoak recalled things 
“You’ve spelt the name wrongly,” he said “It should be 
C-r-a-i'g-n-e Anything else, was there?” 

“She was very apologetic, sir, and she said it was about Mr 
Craigne 

“Ah!” said Travers thoughtfully His fingers went to his 
glasses, which was a tnck of his when at a mental loss or on the 
verge of discovery 

“ She said, sir, that if she heard nothing further from you she 
would expect you ” 

“ Right,” said Travers “ We’ll leave at half-past nine unless 
somethmg comes by the morning’s post ” 

But he was feelmg a vague disquiet A clever woman, Charlotte 
Craigne, and one with whom he had never felt wholly at ease 
Rupert, he knew better He had backed an early show of his and 
had made money, but he had declined to touch the others, even 
“ Trouble on Olympus,” because of Craigne himself, certain de- 
plorable tendenaes he was already showing and exalted ideas For 
if ever a man’s head had been turned with success it had been 
Rupert Craigne’s He had the flair, and indeed the genius, of the 
"^born actor, and the looks and presence Few men of his age had 
made more money or squandered it so recklessly “ Trouble on 
Olympus ” alone had played to packed houses for three years, and 
it was only Aree months after its run that Rupert Craigne found 
himself in gaol 

Travers had seen him and Charlotte just before the first rumours 
got about, and he smiled dnly as he recalled the bronzed Olympian 
beard, the curled Olympian hair, the large gestures and the almost 
besotted complacency 

No tour among the provincials for Rupert Craigne, and if 
Hollywood wanted him it would be on his own terms Mean- 
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while he was commissioning Sha%v to write i play for the autumn 
Travers had winced at that, as he was wincing now 
Charlotte had been a part of those posings and struttings, a 
Hera to his Zeus — or was it a Pallas Athene? Something of each 
perhaps, and Rupert’s one virtue had been his indifference to other 
women 

Next morning, as the Rolls slipped quietly along towards the 
coast, Travers had a word with Palmer, whose particular experience 
and by-paths of knowledge had helped in many a knottv problem 
Superintendent Wharton — George to Travers and the General to 
the Yard — had an uncommonly high opinion of Palmer 
“Did you read the Craigne case when it was on?” Traxers 
began 

Palmer was a great reader of those Sunday papers that specialise 
in drama, domestic and otherwise, and it was from their angle 
that Travers wished to review his own ideas 
“The Goodwood case, sir? Yes, sir, I remember it well Send- 
ing telegrams from a country post office in an attempt to sxvindic 
the bookies An ex-butlcr was in it, if I remember rightly, sir?” 

“ That’s right,” said Travers “ Sivlcy, buder to Craigne’s 
wife’s uncle — a Henry Potence He’d retired and was living with 
a sister in the aforesaid country post office ” 

“ I believe they were out to win a fortune, sir I know people 
thought at the ume the sentences were rather light ” 

“They didn’t need to be heavy,” Traxers said, “at least as fir 
as Craigne xvas concerned He’s come out of gaol a ruined m m 
His year was merely a gesture Sivlcy got txvo years ” 

“ A regular rouguc, that one, sir Making out he’d retired, and 
all the time, as his master let out in die witness-box, he’d been 
sacked, and his master gave out he’d retired because he’d been 
xxith him for years And robbing him all the time, sir, I shouldn’t 
xvonder And didn’t he talk a bit big at the trial, sir?” 

“Some cheap threats against Craigne and his htc master,” 
Travers said “Talked of doing them both in xxhen he came out 
Still, that sort of talk is not uncommon But xvhat I’d like you to 
tell me is this A month or two after Craigne came out he was 
arrested for drunkness and creating a disturbance Haxe xou read 
anything about him since?” 

“ About a month ago, sir,” Palmer said “ The same sort of 
thing, sir Addressing a croxvd and abusing the law He’s a man 
xvith a grievance, sir, that’s xvhat he is ” 

“ He’s a poseur, and always xvas,” Trax’crs said “ Instead of 
pulling himself together, he’s trving to be a martyr ’ 

“ He has money, sir?” 

“ Not a bean,” said Travers lacomcallv He might h ix e added, 
except xvhat he got from his xvifc And, as Henry Potence had 
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washed his hands of him, and Charlotte was dependent on 
Potence, that looked like being precious little 
Palmer peered at a direction-post, “ Brazenoak, three miles, sir 
I thought I smelt the sea ” 

Travers smiled “ What was it like? Patchouli? I mean, that’s 
what one expects from Corburgh-on-Sea ” 

“ A very select resort, I believe, sir,” said the trusting Palmer 
“Select’s the word,” said Travers “All the exclusiveness of 
the second-rate Stock Exchange gmnness and a topping of stage 
froth All very Lido-ish and snobbish, and the least bit vulgar ” 
Eierythmg about Brazenoak Grange looked comfortable and 
bulbous The old-fashioncd bay windows bulged, the conservatory 
bulged, and old Henry Potence was bulging in a well-fed way 
from the porch above the bulging steps But Charlotte Craigne 
was slim as ever, in decorous black with a stnng of white beads, 
singled hair sleek and finger-nails a long, creamy red 
But when the first greetings were over it was plain to Travers 
that Potence had no inkling of the real reason for the call Char- 
lotte, coldly competent, directed the talk and led Travers o5 to 
view the August roses 

“ He’s an old dear, of course,” she said, “ but he’s simply got to 
be kept m the dark about all this ” She turned soulful eyes on 
Travers “ You were surpnsed to get my message?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Travers defdy “ But not ungratified ” 

“ It’s Rupert,” she said, and 1^ it wearily at that 
“Bothermg you, is he?” 

“ It wouldn't be that,” she said “ I’m sticking to Rupert as long 
as he lets me But this is somethmg dreadful Sivley is out'” 
“Really?” Then he smiled "You’re takmg those threats of 
his seriously? Sorry I didn’t mean to recall all that ” 

“ That’s all right,” she said “ Do you think I can ever forget 
It all, even for a day? No” — and she shook her head — this is 
something dreadful Rupert has seen Sivley and believes he’s after 
him He thinks he’ll kill him— and Uncle, too ” 

Travers checked the smile “You’re not serious?” 

“ But I am ” She turned her head and her lips puckered Her 
handkerchief was at her eyes and the tears began to come in 
earnest Travers felt desperately uncomfortable Somehow he 
could not quite connect Charlotte with tears 
“I wouldn’t take it senously, honestly I wouldn’t Tell your 
uncle and let him complain to the police ” 

“ Uncle mustn’t know a thmg,” she said, and gave her eyes a 
last dab “ But he’s been here He was seen prowling round the 
grounds last mght'” 

“ No panic,” Travers told her gently “ Complain to the police, 
as I said, and have him arrested for loitermg ” 
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There was one of those unnatural silences, and Travers was 
wondering what lay behind those first revelations 

“ I’d better tell you,” she suddenly said “ I am worried about 
Sivlcy — dreadfully worried But it’s about Rupert that I want you 
to help He’s at Corburgh • ” 

“ Good Lord!” Traver’s fingers went to the horn-rimc “ That’s 
the last place — sorry We’re raking up all sorts of things again ” 

” That’s all nght,” she told him bravely “ I know what you’re 
thinking People who used to flatter him and sponge on him, and 
now sneering behind his back ” 

The bitterness went and all at once her tone was urgent 
“ Ludo, we’ve got to do something I simply can’t speak to Unde 
Henry And Rupert would always listen to you ” 

“ Yes,” said Travers, “ that may be so, but what’s he doing?” 

“You know what a superb swimmer Rupert was? Well, he’s 
going to use that to call attention to his grievances ” She shook 
her head wearily “ I know what you think, and every one else too 
But I don’t think he was guilty He was just the tool of diat 
dreadful man Sivlcy ” 

“ Why not leave that?” Travers asked quicdy “ Rupert’s going 
swimming at Corburgh, that’s what I gather And why?” 

“ He’s making a tour of all die resorts near here, and hiring a 
boat to give exhibitions That’s just to vent his spite on Uncle, 
and make talk He’s trying to force Uncle into giving him 
money ” 

“ A sort of blackmail,” said Travers “ Collect a crowd and then 
talk And beginning at Corburgh When?” 

“ To-day,” she told him quickly “ I had a letter It’s in the 
house and I’ll show it to you At midday to-day Can’t you sec 
them all — jeering and hooung?” 

“ At midday?” Travers was suddenly alarmed “ It’s only half 
an hour off that now I dunk I’ll push off at once and try to catch 
him before he begins his show ” 

“ But I can’t go like this,” she told him wanly “ Wait for me 
here I’ll be back as soon as I can ” 

“ But you’re not thinking of ” 

But she had already gone, and Travers vv'as shaking an uneasy 
head and wishing to heaven he were elsewhere It would be a 
dreadful scene and most likely a vulgar one Rupert Craignc, 
giving a swimming cxhibmon to the cat-calls of that Corburgh 
crowd Rupert Craignc, golden-bearded and golden-locked, as he 
had been m “ Trouble on Olympus ” Jupiter, they had nicknamed 
him, and he had taken the jibe as a tribute But not the same hair 
and beard The prison barber had seen to that The new growth 
was a flaunting gesture, a defiance, and an egomania tint would 
soon be something more dangerous and frightening 
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It was a long quarter of an hour when Charlotte came back to a 
restless Travers 

" I simply couldn’t get away before,” she said “ Your man has 
the car outside the gates I didn’t want to alarm Uncle Henry 
We can slip out this way ” 

Travers drove the Rolls hard those six miles The lanes were 
narrow and winding and he had to take riskes, but it was on the 
stroke of twelve when he breasted the rise and Corburgh lay beneath 
them There, in front of the long line of villa houses, was the 
curve of beach, garish as ever with awnings, tents and umbrellas ^ 
Dotted about the sea were the heads of swimmers, and yet there 
seemed a curious hush Something was at the edge of the sea 
Crowding people, and looking out towards that boat 

“We’re too late He’s begun!” 

His lean finger pointed, but there had been no need to point. 
The boat was plain from that distance of 300 yards, with the 
fisherman sitting with oars idly in his hands In the stern stood a 
figure in a bathing costume of vivid emerald, and the sun shone 
on his golden beard and made an aureole about his head He was 
making wide sweeps with his arms, as if bowing with a cynical 
humility, then suddenly he leapt and dived and there was white 
in the water where he had been 

"Oh, my God!” 

That was Charlotte wailing Travers, still staring at that white 
patch, felt for her arm 

“ No use worrying now I’ll see him when it’s over ” 

The grip tightened, then all at once he was out of the car An 
arm had risen from the sea as if to make a frantic mouon for 
help Travers smiled Some stunt perhaps A pretence of drown- 
ing to amuse the crowd But it wasn’t! People were running 
He could hear shouts The man in the boat was calling Men 
were swimming 

“ Stay here,” Travers said “ Something’s happened Steady 
now Steady ! ” 

His rush was too late, for she had slithered sideways to the floor 
Palmer was through the other door 

“ She’s fainted, sir ” 

“Can’t I see it?” Then the panic was over "Slip up to that 
house there and fetch some one I must get down there and find 
out what’s happened ” 

He scurried off down the hill, and making bs way through the 
crowd ran full into Quint, the Holford-street art-dealer “ Cramp, 
the poor devil,” Quint said “ Cramp, for a fiver Best thing for 
all concerned, from what they tell me ” 

The chatter of people was all about them Travers made his 
way out, found a fisherman, and hired his boat The man in 
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Craignc’s boat said there was never a hope The sea was deep 
there, and the under-currents very strong And he said, radier 
shamefacedly, that it had been his job to pass round the hat in the 
middle of the show Travers tipped him half-a<ro.vn, and was 
rowed back to the shore again 

But he was so little disposed to give up hope that it was one 
o’clock when he came to the car again A brave Charlotte met 
him there Her eyes were red, but there was no tremor in her 
voice 

“ I know,” she said “ You needn’t tell me ” 

Travers shook his head “There may be some hope I’ve 
left word just in case ” 

“ There’s no hope,” she said “ No hope ” 

Travers’s hand fell on her shoulder “ I’m afraid you’re right 
But It was a merciful way He was under before a soul could get 
to him And now, shall we go home?” 

“ Home,” she said, and shook her head “ Not my home, and 
not his home ” 

“There,” said Travers, and cased her gendy to the car “Let’s 
forget, just for a litdc while ” 

He nodded for Palmer to move the car on, and for a time she 
was so quiet that he was startled when she suddenly spoke 
“ It was cramp, was it?” 

“ Yes,” said Travers gravely 

Her hands fell on his arm “Could Sivlcy have done it? Could 
he?” 

Travers patted her hand as if she were a child 
“ Nobody could have done it It was cramp No swimmer in 
the world can fight against cramp ” 

She shook her head determinedly “But if he was unwell If 
he was poisoned” She stared frightcncdly “Rupert said Sivley 
would get him And he’d get Uncle Henry ” The voice was shrill- 
ing Travers held her arm and spoke almost fiercely 
“ It’s nonsense, I tell you That’s tlic way to go mad, telling 
yourself things like that ” He shook his head as she sank back 
“ Take it easy and don’t think of such things And let me have a 
word witli your uncle You go straight upstairs ” 

But as the Rolls drew in at the short drive he saw two cars 
drawn up by the porch 

“Hallo’” he said, cheerfully “You’ve got visitors That’s 
going to make things awkward ” 

He helped her from the car Then at the door a uniformed 
constable appeared and put out a hand 
“ You can’t come in here, sir — nor you, madame ” 

Travers stared “But this lady lives here And what on 
earth ” 
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“That’s all right then, sir,” the constable broke in. “Mrs 
Craigne, is it, madame?” 

That s right,” said Travers “ And my name’s Travers What’s 
going on here? Been a burglary, or a fire'*” 

“ Neither, sir,” the constable told him, quiedy Then he glanced 
at Charlotte Craigne “ Bad news for you, lady, and I’m sorry 
Your uncle’s dead He’s been stabbed ” 

Her Ups parted, then she swayed Travers caught her as she 
fell, then hoilored for a maid 

But Charlotte Craigne had not fainted, and it was with the dis- 
tant sound of sobbmg in his ears that Travers turned to the con- 
stable 

‘Stabbed, you say?” 

“ Yes, sir And only a short ume ago They’re searching the 
house, sir, and we’re expecting more men ” 

“ Know who did it?” 

“ Yes, sir A man called Sivley Used to be a buder here Mr 
Potence always spent a bit of time in the rose garden before lunch, 
sur, and SivIcy was seen going there The gardener who saw hun, 
sir, thought he was sail in stir, and then he thought he was 
coming for a reference or something Then he had a peep out of 
curiosity, and just in time to see Mr Potence on the ground ” 

“ You" think you’ll soon have your hands on him?” 

The constable smiled “ 1 wouldn’t mind bettmg any one a 
packet o’ fags, sir, wc have the bracelets on him long before I go 
to bed to-mght.” 

But that matter of the capture of Sivley was more drawn-out 
than had at first seemed likely Search, watch, appeals, descnp- 
tions, all produced nothing, and Sivley had vanished more 
thoroughly than the cenaal figure of a Maskelyne illusion At 
the end of 24 hours the Yard took over. In addiaon to the usual 
chief-inspector, George Wharton himself came down, for he had 
handled the Goodwood Case which had sent Sivley to gaol 
Wharton discovered that Sivley had been seen with Craigne two 
nights before the murder, m a side road behmd Corburgh cliffs 
The two were having high words, and then, apparently, Craigne 
had talked the other round, and they had gone off together with 
some show of amiabdity 

Where George Wharton was Travers would usually contrive to 
be But he would persist in driving the Rolls about the country- 
side, as if convmced that Sivley was lurking somewhere in the 
district 

“ You’re wasang your time,” Wharton told him “ No houses 
have been broken into, have they? Where’s he getang his food 
from, then?” 
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“There are ways and means,” said Travers, with tliat irntating 
mystenousness he could sometimes assume “ But he might have 
prepared for the crime Or someone may be hclpmg him 
Wharton grunted “And who might that be?” 

“ Don’t know,” said Travers “ But I’ll bet you a new hat he’s 
still within ten miles of where we are now ” 

Wharton muttered something about a fool and his money, and 
added that he had bought himself a new hat only tlic previous 
week 

Henry Potcnce left less than the immense fortune w'lth which 
rumour had credited htm The son, in Singapore, got tlie bulk, 
but Charlotte Craignc had 25,000, though ucd up so tighdy that 
had her husband been stdl dive he could never have hooked a 
finger round it Travers saw her a day or two after the funeral, 
and offered sympathies and congratulations 
“ I expect you’re going to take a long, long rest,” he said 
“ I don’t know,” she said “ Some people would go back to the 
stage, but I dread that kind of publicity It may be die States, but 
that’s most confidential A fnend wishes me to go to her, and 
they won’t know me out there, if I take my maiden name ” 

It was shordy after that, and on a Thursday morning, that 
Travers called up George Wharton, who was at the Yard 
“ I’ve got some news for you,” he said “ I may know where 
Sivlcy IS ” 

Wharton gave a litdc gasp, then a grunt "And where’s that?” 
“ Can’t tell you yet ” Travers said “ There’s a job of work 
first I want you to wax the ends of your moustache and rig j our- 
self out as a Frenchman. I know you can talk the lingo, 
but that’s not the point Be at Liverpool-strcct at tivo o’clock this 
afternoon What for? Well, if you’ll continue to listen, I’ll 
tell you ” 

But It was half-past two when Travers reached the boat-train 
platform A Frenchman m broad-brimmed hat was leaning from 
a corridor window, and Travers made for the nearest door But 
as he entered the first-class compartment he gave a gasp of sur- 
prise 

“Good Lord! What on earth arc you doing here?” 

Charolette Craignc seemed even more starded than himself 
“ What are you doing here?” 

“ I’m just going to Harwich to meet some people,” he said 
Then he gave a meaning nod at the elderly man in the far corner 
and she shook her head quickly as if to assure him that she was 
travelling alone Travers spread papers and pcnodicals, and began 
a cheerful babble 
“You’re meeting people too? 


But how cxtraordinarvl And 
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what about your plans Do tell me all about them . Mmd if I 
sit here opposite you?” 

The tram jerked off Then the corridor door was opened and 
there was the Frenchman, bowing politely and raising his hat 
“This place, she is taken?” 

She IS not, Travers assured him blandly, and moved the 
periodicals “Looks the babbling sort,” he wbspered to Char- 
lotte, and took refuge behind a paper 
In a mmute or two the Frenchman had lured him from his re- 
treat, and there was much chattenng and gesticulation and ex- 
plaining Then the Frenchman announced that he would take 
a httle nap Travers lent him a periodical but after a few moments 
he laid it aside and settled to his corner 
“Amusing old boy,” whispered Travers “What about early 
tea? Like to have it here?” 

He pushed the bell and a tea-basket was brought But the 
brakes were grmding and the train was nearing Colchester Up 
woke the Frenchman with a start The name on the signal-box 
caught his eye, and at once he moved across to the far window 
by the platform into which the train was moving 
“ I wave to my friends,” he announced, and forthwith lowered 
the window, and leaning over the legs of the elderly man, pro- 
ceeded with much energy to do so But as the train jerked to a 
halt he stepped quickly out to the platform and did his waving 
from there Travers had risen too and was standing with back 
to the corndor door Charlotte stared, then half rose, face suddenly 
whitening, for men were entering the compartment, and there 
was a scuffle and a quick, snarling cry 
Travers drew the door open behind him, and looked down 
Charlotte’s cold eyes met his own, and there were no tears on her 
hard, drawn face 

“ I’m afraid they’ll be taking you, too I’m sorry — but ” 

Perhaps he felt a shame for the furuveness of things, for all at 
once he was in the corndor and making for the platform by 
another door It was in the waitmg-room that Wharton ultimately 
found him 

“ Well, they’re both on their way back,” he said “ But that was 
the devd of a surprise you gave me when you slipped me that 
magazine! Me thinking it was Sivley all the time How you knew 
fair beats me I mean, how the blazes did Craigne work it?” 

“ It was child’s play for a man with his knowledge and abilities,” 
Travers said “ The first thing to do was to hire a room, or a hut, 
on the front, and I shouldn’t be surprised if Charlotte did that 
He’d grown that golden beard and aureole when he came out of 
gaol, and he sported them till the very last available hour of that 
morning Then he chpped his head, and shaved his chin and upper 
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lip and darkened the stubble Then when he stepped into the fisher- 
men’s boat, a golden wig and a false beard, both most carefully 
prepared, had taken the place of the original Jupiter outfit The 
costume he wore was a brilliant emerald, but beneath it was one 
of sober blue, and in the breast of that was hidden a neat, dark 
wig 

“The pretending drowning came No head appeared, you may 
remember, but only an arm, for even then he was doubtless making 
his transformation Off came wig, false beard and emerald costume, 
and were tucked into the tummy of the blue costume, while on 
went the neat, dark wig All this while Craigie still swam well 
beneath the surface towards the shore People were swimming 
towards where he had last been seen, and those on shore were 
staring in the same direction So an ordinary person in dark hair 
and wearing an unobtrusive blue costume would come to the sur- 
face, undetected and unsuspected Then he walked calmly to his 
bathing hut, or room, dressed, and so to Brazenoak, probably by 
motor-bike In the woods near the house he put on the Sivley 
disguise which he had used before to prowl round the grounds 
Then he went straight to the rose garden and had knifed Polcnce 
and had gone ” 

“ Yes,” said Wharton, and gave a grunt ” Simple, when you 
know how A put-up job too, between him and his wife ” 

“ Yes,” said Travers ruefully “ Myself specially brought down 
to be a handy witness, since she knew I was not unconnected with 
the police Potcnce might have lived another twenty years She 
found a short cut ” 

Wharton suddenly thought of somctlung “ But what about 
Sivley?” 

“ There’s a gravel-pit, partly under water, two miles from 
Corburgh on the Ipswich road,” Travers said ” Chaignc must 
have killed him He knew when he was coming out and he lured 
him down to Corburgh with the deliberate intent of letting him 
be seen so as to give colour to that recalling of the threats r\c 
hunted the district and that’s the only spot I can think of for 
Sivlcy ” 

“ Maybe you’re right,” Wharton told him " Now, what about 
spilling the beans? How’d you get on to it all?” 

Travers smiled “Just by thinking over things and finding they 
didn’t fit Tlien I invested a small sum in having Charlotte 
Craignc watched, and when I knew she was taking the Hanvich 
train from Liverpool-street — after hinting to me she avas going 
to the States — I worked things out Also, you sec, she might ha\c 
gone direct from Brazenoak to Harwich, and that led me to think 
she was meeting Rupert in London and trasclling with him Only 
a poseur of his kind would be capable of such a flamboyance ” 

I. 
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“ I don’t want to know at all,” said Wharton impatiently “ I 
want to know how you first came to think something was wrong ” 
“ Very well, then,” said Travers “ If you must know, you must 
It seemed to me, on thinking things over, that the Charlotte 
Craigne I’d known was crisp and slangy The woman who talked 
with me in the rose garden used words that came too stagily pat, 
like a part well learned Curious, too, how we should reach 
Corburgh at that prease moment It might have been all timed, 
and that recalled to me how she had not only spun out the con- 
versauon, but had kept me waiting m the rose garden while she 
removed traces of the tears Then there was Craigne He was 
nothing if not artistic, and to don that emerald costume with that 
golden beard and hair!” and Travers shuddered 
” Not a lot to build a case on,” Wharton told him grudgingly 
“ Still It worked out nght. I’ll say that ” 

” By the way,” Travers cut in, “ I kept you hangmg about m the 
tram nil we w'ere through the tunnel, where I wanted to use the 
window as a mirror I’d told you to have your men at Colchester, 
but I wanted to be sure I hoped really to get through that disgmse 
of his, but he was too well made up But I did catch an exchange 
of glances, and then I knew I could safely pass you the magazine 
and the message ” He suddenly stopped “ Something I’ve for- 
gotten She cned, George, when she talked to me m the rose 
garden I thought for one very quick moment it was to enlist my 
sympathies and induce me to cough up money for Rupert But 
It wasn’t that That made me wonder afterwards why she had 
used the little drops — what I might call, in fact, the drop too 
much ” 

“ Drop too much?” said Wharton “ You’re refernng to Craigne 
He tipped the botde too much by all accounts ” 

“ Not Craigne,” said Travers “ I’m refernng to his wife ” 

” She was a opper, too, was she?” 

“ Not quite,” said Travers, fingers moving to his glasses “ But 
she cned, George, long before anything happened The fainung 
fit she threw was as nothing to that Charlotte Craigne might 
throw a faint but she could never cry Yet she did She put her 
handkerchief to her nose and the tears streamed But there was a 
faint smell in the air — which was an unpardonable shp A Divorce 
Court smell ” 

Wharton grunted “ And what the devil’s that?” 

Travers smiled “ Palmer told me He noticed it in the car while 
I was down on the beach She cned to him too A Divorce Court 
smell was what one of his favounte Sunday authors calls it Very 
popular there, he says, among injured wives Ammonia applied 
sparmgly and with much discretion to the handkerchef, to bring 
forth tears Unhappily Charlotte used just a drop too mucii ” 
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Bobby Owen 

STUDY OF THE OBVIOU; 

By 

E R PUNSHON 

B obby owen was in a somewhat depressed mood as h 
slowly tlirough die London streets 
He had just left Oxford and almost simultancc 
slump had burst upon the country with equal uncxpcctcc 
vigour True, he had his degree, but to-day even Hone 
seemed counted as of small worth, diough to Bobby lur 
tutor, saying farewell, had been most complimentary 
“ You know, Owen,” he had said thoughtfully, ” I nt 
thought you would get through, it’s a most pleasant sur 
For the man who takes a double first causes no astoii 
he has long since been marked down, he enters die exa 
room as a conqueror registering his triumph, die congra 
he receives arc almost formal, he accepts them as prob; 
Bradman accepts congratulations on the double or treble 
he scores in a test match It is merely that the expe 
happened But that Bobby should have received his pis 
seemed to the tutor to border upon the miraculous 
“ It is not, Owen,” die tutor went on musingly, “ that 
entirely devoid of intelligence I have noticed certain qu 
you You possess a curious faculty for — cr — whit is i 
believe, having your wits about you ” The tutor looked 
envious, for his own wits were often far, far away — was t 
told of him die wicked story that departing once on a i 
tour he had given his wife sixpence and kissed die porter gi 
” You do not, as is often die case with those of superior gi: 
look the obvious ” The tutor sighed again, remembering 
month or so ago he himself had, when crossing the stre 
looked the obvious in die shape of an extremely obvious me 
with the sequel of a week in bed — ^for himself, not for dn 
’bus, which hadn’t taken much notice “Have }ou ai 
for die future? The army for example? I understand fi 
Lloyd George’s writings, tliat in the army an> show of mt- 
IS in the nature of a bar to promotion ” 
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He had small taste for busmess, and anyhow business apparently 
had no place for him The army in days of peace seemed to him 
a futile thing For journalism he felt he possessed neither the 
imagination nor the thirst requisite The law alarmed him, and 
for medicine and the church he knew himself unfitted Of course, 
for him, as for all, even distant, relatives of such well known if 
impecunious peers as Lord Hu-lpool, his uncle, a career as half- 
comrnission man on the Stock Exchange was always open Bobby 
decided to leave it open He felt a little sorry that his athleuc 
record, though good, was not good enough to allow him to aspire 
to the scholastic profession Ram began to fall as he strolled on, 
deep m somewhat gloomy thought; a heavy shower, but one that 
did not seem likely to last long A tea shop was near, and as Bobby 
had neither hat, coat nor umbrella, he entered, seated himself at 
an empty table, and asked for a cup of coffee 
It was a quiet hour of the day and the shop was nearly empty, in 
fact one half of it was m darkness, roped off behind a large 
“ Closed ” notice Few customers were present, only two men m 
a corner absorbed in a game of draughts and two ladies near them 
absorbed in a discussion on cooks The waitresses were far off in an 
eager group, discussing their boys, the girl m the cash box was 
dozing, and there followed Bobby into the shop another man, who 
came m rather hurriedly, said something about “ dodging the ram ” 
dumped a small attache-case on a chair by Bobby’s side, put down his 
hat on the table, said to Bobby “ Keep an eye on these a mmute,” 
and walked on towards the absorbed draught players 
“ Well, of all the cheek,” thought Bobby, disturbed for a moment 
from his dark musings on the future 
He had not nouced the other much, had not had time mdeed, 
and now a corner of the “ T ” shaped room hid hun from sight 
He )ust had a vague impression of a tall, upstanding personality, 
about Bobby’s own age, height and build, weanng, like him, a 
light grey flannel suit Bobby noticed, too, that the hat reposing on 
the table by him had a small feather stuck jauntily in the band, and 
he wondered vaguely if that perhaps were a sign its owner had 
been holiday making in the Tyrol 
There came into the shop a severe lookmg elderly woman of the 
manageress type, brisk and busmess-likc, her resolute chm pushed 
firmly forward Outside a policeman was now standmg, almost in 
the doorway as if sheltering from the rain, though now that had 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun 
The severe looking woman came straight up to Bobby’s table and 

sat down at it , , ^ „ 

“Well, of all the blessed cheek,” thought Bobby, still more 
mdignandy, for he shared to the full the mstinctive British belief 
that so long as any other restaurant table was free, none had the right 
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to come to his That was emphatically a thing not done He even 
contemplated administering a well deserved rcbul'c bj removing 
himself and his coffee to another table, and then he perceived that 
the woman was regarding him with a fixed attention that, had she 
been young and pretty, might have been flattering but tliat as she 
was neither seemed both embarrassing and puzzling He put out 
his hand to his coffee As it happened, he was wearing on one finger 
a large and prominent signet ring that had belonged to his father 
and that had engraved upon it the crest of his family — three fishes, 
supposed to be porpoises and vaguely believed by family legend to 
refer to a crusading ancestor’s journey to the Holy Land Apparently 
to see It more closely the woman leaned forward, her eves fixed 
upon It Then she gave a satisfied nod, as if now all was clear, got 
up and left the shop, neither the waitresses absorbed in comparing 
their boys, the dozing girl in the cash box, nor the girl behind the 
counter absorbed in knitting a jumper she meant to win a £i,OQO 
prize with, paying her — or indeed anything else — the least attenuon 
A drowsy shop indeed where it seemed always afternoon 
Bobby looked at his hand and wondered what there was about 
It, or about his ring, that had interested her so much He slipped 
off the ring to look at it more closely, with the idea tliat pcrliaps 
there was something about it he had never noticed before, and it 
slipped through his fingers splash into his coffee 
“ Bodicr,” said Bobby, and was about to fish it out with the 
spoon when a voice behind said 

“ That’s him I knew him again the very moment I saw him ” 
Bobby looked round Behind him was die stern looking lady, 
returned in the company of a big man in a tweed suit 
“ Is this yours?” said die big man, poinung to the attache ease on 
die chair by Bobby’s side 
“No,” answered Bobby “Why?” 

“ Lady says it’s hers,” said the big man 

“ Oh,” said Bobby “ A fellow dumped it there just now Said 
he would be back in a minute He went down the shop somewhere ” 
“ Don’t sec him,” said the big man, looking round a shop 
obviously empty save for the staff, for themselves, for the two men 
playing draughts, for the two ladies discussing cooks He said to 
the lady “Arc you sure?” 

“ I can’t swear to the attache ease,” she answered “ Mine was 
new, and so is that, and it was the same size, but they all look the 
same But I can swear to the man It was his hat I saw first I 
knew It because of the htdc feather in it I think he saw me and 
that’s why he came in here to hide I came in, too, and had a good 
look to be sure I knew his hat, and the clodics arc the same, and 
though I onlv had a glimpse of his face I’m sure it’s him I noticed 
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specially the signet ring on his finger when he picked up my bag 
I saw his hand with the signet ring on it ever so pl ainl y 

“What on earth ?” began Bobby, quite bewildered 

.< " briefly, putting a card on the table 

Lady’s name is Miss Salter She spoke to a uniform man Uni- 
form man saw me passmg and called me Miss Salter had her bag 
stolen at Euston an hour ago She identifies you as the man who 
picked It up from a seat where she left it when she went to get some 
chocolate from an automatic machine Her statement is you got 
away in the crowd before she could do anything Any objection 
to my opening the attache case?” 

“ Nothing to do with me,” said Bobby “ I told you — a fellow 
put It there just now I suppose he’s the man the lady means 
That’s his hat, too ” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the C I D man “ Where’s yours?” 

“ I wasn’t wearmg one,” Bobby answered 
“ Ah,” said the C I D man, and managed to mvest that mono- 
syllable with considerable significance 
It began to dawn upon Bobby that he was m an extremely 
awkward position 

The C I D man was looking round the shop No one was 
visible except the staff, the two men playing draughts, the two 
women talking 

“ Where is he? this chap you’re talkmg about?” he asked 
“ I don’t know,” Bobby answered, “ I didn’t notice, he walked 
on down the shop somewhere ” 

“ Well, he’s not there now, that’s obvious,” said the C I D man 
He opened the attache case Within showed the contents Miss 
Salter had already described Then he went away and spoke to the 
waitresses, to the manageress who had now appeared, and came 
back to Bobby and said to him 
“ A uniform man has been at the door all the time No one has 
passed him There’s no other way out except through the service 
room No one has been through there or could without bemg seen 
None of the stafi has seen any one else Nor have the other 
customers ” 

“ The waitresses were all too busy chattermg to notice anythmg,” 
Bobby protested uncomfortably 

He was staring round the room, wondermg what could have be- 
come of the fellow Indeed he could almost have believed himself 
he had imagined him but for the concrete evidence of the hat and 
the attache case 

“ He’s the man himself,” said Miss Salter in her most stern tones 
“That’s perfectly obvious I could swear to him anywhere I 
could never forget his face, it was stamped upon my memory” 
“ Coming quietly'*” said the C I D man to Bobby 
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Bobby took a drink of coffee He perceued clearly iliat he was 
in need of all those wits his ability to keep which about him had so 
roused his tutor’s admiration But he w'as quite sure that die firm 
chinned Miss Salter would swear to his identity through thief and 
thin, with fervour, emphasis, and conviction In her private dic- 
tionary he felt instinctively there were for her personal use no such 
words as blunder, error, or mistake He said 

“ This is perfeedy absurd I can give you my name and address — 
lots of people know me This lady told you she had hardly had a 
glimpse of whoever took her bag and now she says his fcilurcs 
are stamped on her memory She mentioned specially that he was 
wearing a signet ring ” 

He held up his hands as he spoke to show he wore no ring Miss 
Salter snorted and said 

“ You’ve taken it off It’s in your pocket That’s obvious ” 

“ You can look and see,” said Bobby “ If you find any signet 
ring on me. I’ll — I’ll eat it ” Privately he thought “ drmk it ” 
would have been a more appropriate offer as he stirred up die few 
drops off coffee that covered the bottom of his cup — and the ring 
“ The lady’s identification is absurd,” he went on ” I might as 
well try to identify her by that spot of blood on her check and say 
It proves she’s done murder ” 

“ What do you mean ? there isn’t one,” exclaimed Miss Salter 
indignantly, and snapped open her handbag to take out and consult 
her mirror, and the C I D man looked, too, as with one hand 
Bobby pointed and with the other dexterously flicked the signet 
ring recovered from the coffee into the open handbag that now Miss 
Salter snapped to agam as, reassured, she declared once more 
“ Rubbish, there isn’t one ” 

“ It doesn’t matter, quite unimportant,” answered Bobby “ Let’s 
go back to this signet ring I certainly haven’t got What was it 
like?” 

“ It had three little fishes on it, I saw them plainly,” Miss Salter 
said “ If It’s not in your pockets ” — Bobby had turned these 
inside out while talking — “ tlicn you’ve swallowed it Obvious” 

“ I’ll be X-raved if you like,” Bobby smiled “ More likely you’ve 
imagined it like the rest of it — or perhaps, so as to make it sound 
convincing you’ve described some ring of vour ow’n, sub-consciously 
or — consciously One you’ve got in your handbag perhaps ” 

“ I haven’t,” snapped Miss Salter and snapped open her bag 
again “ Oh, oh,” she gasped, for there was the ring 

“ Hullo,” said the C I D man, puzzled, obviously puzzled 
indeed 

” You put It there,” Miss Salter cried, glaring at Bobby 

“Oh, rcallv, come now,” protested Bobby “Three fishes on it. 
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just as she said,” he pointed out to the C I D man “ Conclusive, 
eh? Quite obvious, I think ” ' ’ 

The C I D man remamed puzzled 
“ Better both of you come along to the stanon,” he said 
“ One mmute,” said Bobby “ If the chap who put his hat and 
the attache case down hasn’t gone out again — well, he must be here 
stdl Obvious, eh?" 

“Yes, but he isn’t,” pointed out the C I D man, “that’s even 
more obvious No one else in the shop ” 

“When the obvious disagrees, who’s to decide?” murmured 
Bobby 

He looked carefully all round Certamly no sign of the missmg 
man was visible Bobby walked towards that part of the shop 
roped off from the rest, marked “closed,” plunged in darkness 
since there all lights had been extmguished The manageress who 
had now appeared on the scene, called out. 

“ That part’s closed, we don’t serve there, no one there ” 

“ A dull mind,” explained Bobby, “ investigates even the 
obvious ” 

He stepped over the rope and walked on A moment later he 
called “ Here we are,” and from behmd one of the tables, between 
It and the wall, rose a tall young man of about Bobby’s size and 
height, wearmg, like him, a light grey suit, and, as Bc^by noticed 
with extreme annoyance, on one finger a signet rmg that had 
obviously been secured at a sixpenny store for perhaps, half that 
sum 

“ Oh, It’s you, Tommy High, is it?” said the C I D man 
“ It’s a fair cop,” said the gentleman addressed as Tommy High 
He jerked a thumb at Bobby “ Hoped he’d lose his head and 
kick up a row and give me a chance to clear,” he cxplamed 
“ Dirty trick, putting it on me,” growled Bobby, now that the 
danger was over knowing deadly fear as he realised how narrow 
his escape had been 

“ No malice about it, mate,” protested the other amiably. “ We’ve 
all got to take our luck as it comes ” 

Bobby nearly choked but found no adequate reply 
The C I D man said to Miss Salter 
“Do you identify him?” 

“ I could swear to him anywhere,” she answered emphatically 
“ I could never forget his face, it’s graven in my memory ” 
Then she added, triumphantly 
“ Besides, look, there’s his signet ring, just as I said ” 

To Bobby, the C I D man said 

“ Lucky for you you kept your wits about you You might easily 
have got sent up on the lady’s identification and the hat and the 
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bag on your tabic ” He added “ I suprposc you flicked that ruig 
into her handbag v/hen we weren’t looking?” 

“Had to get time somehow,” Bobby answered “It made >ou 
doubt her story or >ou might have walked me of! right awav ” 

“ So I might,” agreed die other “ Quite smart You ought to 
be in the police yourself ” 

And in a flash Bobby perceived that his problem vs'as soKcd, his 
future career setded 

“ How do you set about joining?” he asked 
The C I D man told him 
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By 

DAVID FROME 

M r EVAN PINKERTON Stopped abruptly, clutched his steel- 
rimmed spectacles and stared, bhnkmg, ahead of him For 
one dreadful moment the policeman’s cape on the curving 
iron paling just beside the entrance to St Stephen’s-close looked 
uncommonly like a man’s body hanging there 
“Oh, dear*” Mr Pinkerton thought. 

He glanced anxiously behmd him to see if any one had seen 
him thinking it, and breathed thankfully The road was quite 
empty Nevertheless he scurned along a little faster The Assistant- 
Commissioner of New Scodand Yard had said, not a month before, 
that the next time Mr Pinkerton found a dead body, anywhere, 
under any circumstances, he was going to hang him, just to make 
sure 

He had said it as a joke, of course He had even winked at the 
Home Secretary’s secretary, standing at the window But the grey 
rabbity litde Welshman’s tongue had gone quite dry and his heart 
quite icy nevertheless The Home Secretary’s secretary’s “Ha, ha* 
Where there’s so much smoke — eh. Sir Charles? Ha, ha*” had 
sounded peculiarly mirthless 

And then Mr Pinkerton, hurrying along toward the gate, 
stopped dead m his tracks again and stood stanng stupidly The 
thing hanging there* It was not a policeman’s cape playing optical 
tricks m the dusk It was a man He was not hanging there exactly, 
he was caught and held, his arms out, pinioned betiveen the iron 
palings And he was dead Mr Pinkerton knew that even before 
he saw the wet moving thing oozing malignantly from the spot 
under his shoulder and gathering in a slow darkening pool on the 
pavement 

Mr Pinkerton, his face a htde white, looked up and down the 
road There was no one in sight The Home Secretary’s secretary’s 
“Ha, ha* ” sounded suddenly in his ears, and his heart stopped 
beating for an instant That is why he did probably the most foolish 
thing he had ever done in a life fairly compact of foolish frightened 
things, he scurried, as fast as he could without defimtely bolting 
for It, past the dreadful inert object and along to the gate of St 
Stephen’s-close 
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The porter just coming from die opposite side of the court looked 
at him oddly 

Mr Pinkerton moistened his dry lips “ The meeting of the 
Society about fishing?” he stammered He fumbled nervously in 
his pocket for the card that Sir Timothy Pounccby-Smith had given 
lum, and held it out The porter looked at it 

“ Straight along through, sir,” he said “ You’re a bit late 
They’ll be showin’ the pictures by now ” 

Mr Pinkerton glanced at his large silver watch, but his hind 
shook so that he could barely make out the tune It was late, he 
knew that And ordinarily nothing would have induced him to go 
barging in, interrupting Mr King Usher’s lecture on “ Dangerous 
Fishing under Tropical Skies ” But the thing out on the paling 
behind him was not ordinary 

“ I’ll slip in quietly,” he said “ I I’m very mucli interested 
in tropical fish ” 

He scurried across the narrow paved court to the door the piortcr 
had indicated 

“I shouldn’t have said that,” he thought wretchedly It was 
wrong to lie, of course But that was not the point- In such eases 
as this gave every sign of becoming, it was a senous tactical blunder 
No one knew that better than Mr Pinkerton, for many years friend 
and gadfly on the stolid flank of his former lodger. Inspector J 
Humphrey Bull, of the C I D He had seen many people caught 
up by the heels for less flagrant untruths than that 

For actually Mr Pinkerton had no interest in fish whatsoever, 
and he had never fished, or had the faintest idea of fishing, in all 
his life He was only coming to hear Mr King Usher’s lecture 
because Sir Timothy Pounceby-Smith had mvited him and given 
him his card It was small enough reward for returning die 
despatch-case of bearer bonds that Sir Timothy had left on the 
bench in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

But that, of course, never occurred to Mr Pinkerton, whom 
nobody ever invited anywhere m the first place, and who had no 
need of a cash reward in the second For Mr Pinkerton had been 
left a great deal of money, quite by acadent, in the blessed depar- 
ture of Mrs Pinkerton from this world, and he sull had it, in spite 
of taxes, because he had never dared spend more than sixpence at 
a time for fear she would come back, bndging the gap of eternity 
by the sheer horror of seeing him squander her money 

Verj' cautiouslv he pushed open the door of the hall and 
stopped dead for the third time The small hushed room was full 
of men, and thev were all elegantly attired in evening dress 

He had not thought of that Even if he had, die ancient green 
suit packed away in mothballs in the attic box-room in Goldcrs 
Green vv'ould never have done He stood staring miserably dowm 
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at his shabby grey lounge suit, Tottenham Court-road, three 
guineas), one hand fumbling at his purple string tie and his narrow 
celluloid collar suddenly chokingly tight round his scrawny litde 
neck, the other clutching painfully at his brown bowler hat 

Then he reached back at the door knob But it was too late 

The rich, charming and rather amused voice of the great sports- 
man Mr Usher came across rows of immaculate pink-pated old 
gentlemen 

“ There’s a place here, sir ” 

He indicated a spot in the front row Mr Pinkerton swallowed 
very hard The pink-patcd old gendemen were all staring at him 
Sir Timothy would be one of them, of course There was nothing 
for It Mr Pinkerton could never have told how he got to the 
empty scat next to another empty seat in the front row He sat 
down, cold perspiration in tiny dots on his grey forehead, his eyes 
fixed mechanically on the lecturer and the stuffed shark’s head on 
the table behind him, with the chromium barbs of a harpoon pro- 
truding from it 

All he could sec was the body outside, draped on the iron palings, 
and the dark pool of blood gathering, viscid slow, on the pavement 
Mr Usher was no doubt most lucid and interesting, but at the end, 
when he was coming to a brilhant close, Mr Pinkerton could not 
have told whether vou fished for whales with a fly or a gaff, or 
whether Mr King Usher himself was black or white 

“ If Pounccby-Smith were here he could have told you the trouble 
we had in Guiana last year ” 

Mr Pinkerton sat up rigidly with a jerk, a queerly ominous 
emptyncss in the pit of his stomach And then it happened, as, of 
course, it was bound to happen The door opened and a sergeant 
of police came in 

Ivir Usher’s voice died down in slow surprise 

“ Sorry to interrupt you, gendemen,” the sergeant said “ Does 
any gendeman here know Sir Timothy Pounceby-Smith?” 

There was a general murmur 

“ Then I’ll ask you all to stay where you are for the present, if 
you please Sir Timothy’s body has been found m the road outside 
He has been murdered ” 

In the stunned silence, m the choleric uproar that followed Mr 
Pinkerton, grey and shaken, realising only too well what was about 
to happen, stared down at his feet A sudden wave of nauseaung 
fear surged through him The toe of his right boot was splotched 
' with blood 

He looked up The sergeant was standing by him and he was 
looking down at the toe of Mr Pinkerton’s right boot with a - 
curious intcntness His voice sounded, stolid and polite, miles way 
“Will you come along with me, sir, please?” 
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Mr Pinkerton opened his mouth, but no sound came out of u. 
He went out through a foggy, noisy sea of white shirt-fronts and 
pink jowls all reeling biliously together 
A voice spoke promptly as he entered the lodge 
“ That’s ’im all right, sir ” 

Mr Pinkerton recognised the porter’s voice But he did not 
look at him He was looking at the very large man seated at the 
table The mild blue eyes of Inspector Bull were looking at him in 
an oddly placed mixture of doubt, annoyance and disgust 
“ ’E must ’ave pinched Sir Timothy’s card after ’c stabbed ’im, 
sir ” 

Inspector Bull’s eyes moved from the dejected figure of his former 
landlord to the porter and rested on him for a moment 
“ That’ll be all for the time,” he said The sergeant closed tlie 
door behind him 

Mr Pinkerton shook his head wretchedly in feeble protest 
“Hanky panky doesn’t pay. Inspector Bull said severely 
“ I — 1 didn’t want to make you any trouble,” Mr Pinkerton said 
meekly “ He was — he was dead when I came along, and I didn’t 

think anybody had seen me The road was emptj ” 

“ Yes,” said Inspector Bull He said it heavily, with a sinister 
emphasis “ That’s the trouble No one’s come out of the Close 
The road’s a dead end at the bottom, two constables were standing 
at the top It was empty — and it had been empty for some time 
The porter says there was at least fifteten minutes between the time 
the last people came and the time you showed up It looks bad, 
Pinkerton ” 

Mr Pinkerton moistened his lips and looked down at tlic toe 
of his boot He looked away quickly with a shudder 
“How do you happen to be here, anyway?” Bull asked 
Mr Pinkerton’s heart sank with a sickening thud The evidence 
was terrifyingly against him, his whole story was perfeedv pre- 
posterous and this sort of thing had happened so often He 
really could not expect Bull to go on getung him out of trouble 
time and again Not indefinitely 
“ Sir Timothy asked me to come He — he gave me his card ” 
Inspector Bull stared “How did jou come to know him, 
Pinkerton?” he asked coldly 
Mr Pinkerton swallowed 

“Well, you sec, I was in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and a ladj was 
sitting on a bench Pretty soon Sir Timothj came along Of course, 
I didn’t know' it was Sir Timothy then Well, jou could sec she’d 
been waiting for him He sat down with her Then, all of a 
sudden, she grabbed his arm and said something, and he got up 
and dashed off Another man came along 
“ But just before he’d got to the bench the lady spotted the 
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despatch case the first chap had left You could sec she was scared 
She shoved it through the back of the bench out on to the grass 
Then she got up and said, ‘Hullo darling, isn’t this lovely? — diet’s 
go and have some tea,’ but the new man wanted to sit down 
And all of a sudden he spotted the case there, and said ‘ Hullo, 
what’s this?’” 

Mr Pmkerton hesitated, and blushed 

“ So . well I nipped over and said, ‘ Sorry, I left my case,’ 
and the lady said, ‘ Oh yes I nouced it when you moved,’ and 
I well, I took It back to my scat, and pretty soon they went 
away ” 

Inspector Bull shook his head very severely 
'“Well, you see, she was \cry frightened ” 

Mr Pinkerton hesitated again 

“And she was very pretty,” he added lamely The late Mrs 
Pinkerton had never been at all pretty 
Bull shook his head still more severely 

“Then I waited a long time for the man to come and get his 
case, but he didn’t, and finally the bell rang for closing the gardens, 
so I had to open the case to see whom it belonged to ” 

Mr Pinkerton gazed anxiously at the inspector There was no 
sign of belief in tlie mild blue eyes Still, Mr Pmkerton thought 
desperately, if any one in the world would believe it, it was Bull 
“ I couldn’t help seeing that it had a lot of bearer bonds in 
It I mean, could I? But it did have Sir Timothy’s name and 
address in it, too So I took them to his house and said I’d found 
them I didn’t tell him about the lady shoving' them off the bench, 
naturally, and apparendy he didn’t know it He gave me a glass of 
sherry and asked me if I was interested in fishmg, and he gave 
me a card for the lecture to-night ” 

Mr Pinkerton looked hopefully across the table Inspector Bull 
was making squares and circles on the sheet of paper in front of 
him Mr Pinkerton felt again, with a horrible sinking feeling, 
how utterly preposterous his story was — especially when told by a 
man not in evening dress who had blood spattered on his boot. 

Bull looked up “ Sir Timothy was stabbed in the back,” he 
said stolidly “ The divisional surgeon says the dagger went straight 
in under the shoulder blade It must have been done by some one 
creeping up behind him m the street ” 

He continued to look very oddly at his former landlord 
“ The queer thing is. Sir Timothy reported the loss of ;^io,ooo 
m bearer bonds to the Yard Tuesday evenmg,” he said “ He 
never reported they’d been returned ” 

Mr Pinkerton bhnked in some exatement. For an instant he 
even forgot his own dismally involved posiuon 

“ Then it looks as if somebody that knew about the bonds 
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had . had stabbed him to get them Or . , to keep them, of 
course Doesn’t it?” 

Inspector Bull nodded, with significant deliberation 
Then Mr Pinkerton remembered about himself. “ So tint, if 
I . I knew about the bonds, and I was the only one in the 

road But then, why didn’t I just keep them, in the first 
place?” 

He stopped abruptly as another idea struck him 
“ He let me in himself, that night, so nobody knows I v'cnt to 
the house,” he said “Oh dear*” 

Inspector Bull conunued to look at him 

“ But then, what did I do with the I mean, where did I 
put the weapon? Have you found it?” 

Bull shook his head “ Not yet ” 

There was a tap at the door A detcctivc<onstablc entered 
“ No trace of it. Inspector We’ve been over everything ” 

He glanced at I^ Pinkerton 

“ The porter says he s sure this man went dirccdy opposite to 
the hall door He didn’t see him dispose of anj tiling, and he 
couldn’t have done it outside or round here It’s not in the hall 
Then there’s another thing. Inspector I caught tlic porter stow- 
ing this away m the coal bin He says he won it on Rhodes 
Scholar ” 

He handed Bull a small smudged bit of paper Bull unfolded it 
and spread it out on the table It was a five-pound note Bull 
took a small jeweller’s glass out of his pocket, fixed it to his eye 
and studied the note 

“ Bring him in,” he said “ Keep after the dagger It’s bound 
to be about somewhere ” 

Mr Pinkerton glanced timidly at the porter He was dccplj 
relieved The shadow of the hangman seemed to be lifting a bit 
For one thmg, there might be a concrete motive now 
“Where did you get this, Shrubb?” Bull asked 
The porter hesitated “ I won it, on Rhodes Scholar, tint’s what 

I did,” he said sullenly “ I put a pound on hun ” 

Inspector Bull scowled savagely 

“ Maybe you can explain how it’s got fresh blood on it?” he said 
curdy 

The porter’s face went suddenly white 

“ I warn you ” 

Shrubb shook his head 

“ No ruddy use warnin’ me, sir I never murdered Sir Timothy 
It was this bloke ’ere ” 

Mr Pinkerton, edging a litde nearer Inspector Bull, listened, 
completely fascinated The porter, according to his story, had 
gone outside after hfr Pinkerton had entered the hall, to see if 
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Sir Timothy was coming, and found his body on the palings He 
had started to put in a call when he saw the five-pound note in the 
road next to Sir Timothy’s hat P C Nevins was coming down 
from the top of the road Feeling that the obvious murderer had 
gone into the hall, and could not get away, Nevins being already 
there, he had pocketed the note 

He had heard nothing during the quarter of an hour before 
Most of that ume he had not been in the lodge Mr Abel, the 
secretary of the Society, had told him to put a new globe m the 
cloakroom light 

“ I ’ad to go up to the office to get a new one I got back just 
as this gentleman come in I wasn’t gom’ to let ’im in, not 
till ’e pulls out one of Sir Timothy’s cards, which ’e pinches off 
’is dead body ” ^ 

Mr Pinkerton shuddered a little 

“ All right,” Bull said “ You wait outside ” 

He chewed one end of his tawny moustache and made squares 
and circles on the paper in front of him He shook his head 

“ I can’t see you killing somebody to get his bonds, Pinkerton,” 
he said “ But it’s queer That passage was certainly empty Let’s 
see this secretary ” 

Mr Pinkerton faced the members of the Society with consider- 
ably greater ease, now that he could stay close to Inspector Bull’s 
\cry bulkv figure He nouced that the Society were not nearly so 
old or bald or rosy-gilled as they had seemed In fact one or two 
of them looked rather grey and definitely seedy Especially Mr 
Abel, the honorary secretary 

Sir Timothy Pounceby-Smith, it appeared, was president of the 
Society He had secured the valuable ser\'ices of Mr King Usher 
for the evening Mr Usher was just back from South America after 
a three months’ cruise 

Mr Abel could state positively that the last three members of the 
audience — ^barring Mr Pinkerton — had arrived together They 
were not only agreed in maintaining that Sir Timothy’s body was 
not on the paling outside when they came, Mr Abel had in fact 
spoken to him on the phone after their arrival Sir Timothy had 
rung up to ask them to go on with it, as he would be a bit late 
They had, however, waited, in fact, for half an hour They had 
then begun, and had been going for some fifteen minutes when 
Mr Pinkerton arrived 

Mr Abel had understood that Sir Timothy was introducing a 
guest Moreover, he had recognised Mr Pmkerton as the man he 
had seen leaving Sir Timothy’s house in Chandros-street about ten 
o’clock on Tuesday He had dropped in to see Sir Timothy about 
the Society minutes 

It was true that the porter Shrubb had been sent for a light globe 
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Mr Usher had gone into the cloak-room and found that the light 
did not go on Mr Abel had struck a match and found the globe 
gone It was annoying, as the lecturer had to arrange his exhibits 
there They had previously had trouble about the disap[x:arancc 
of small Items of the sort Sir Timothy, whose company owned 
the Close, had felt Shrubb responsible, in fact, he was under noucc 
at the moment 

Bull chewed his moustache thoughtfully 
“ Did he make trouble when he was given notice?” 

“Shrubb? Oh, no, he’s been uncommonly civil about it ” 

“ It’s a strange ease,” Bull said placidly “ Sir Timothj was 
stabbed in the back dirough the heart The assailant ob\iously 
came up behind him It’s clear also, from the testimony of several 
witnesses, that no person has left here since Sir Timothy came 
Yet there’s no weapon about My men arc certain about that. 
Hard to conceal it in such a place, just on the spur of the moment 
Then there’s that five pound note ” 

He looked intently at Mr Abel, noting the nervous face, sparse 
blond hair, wispy blond moustache Definitely on the weak side 
“The five pound note?” said Mr King Usher Mr Pinkerton 
noticed his quick glance at the secretary 

“ I say, Abel That wouldn’t ” 

He stopped abruptly 
“ Wouldn’t what, sir?” Bull asked 

Mr Usher ran his lean fingers through his dark sun-blcachcd 
hair Mr Pinkerton noticed that his frosty blue eyes were definitely 
thoughtful 

“ Oh, nothing, nothing at all,” he said “ What’s this about a 
five pound note?” 

Bull explained Both men shook their heads A few members 
gathered round shook theirs It was very odd 

“ Do you recall where you were, Mr Abel, at, say, twenty 
minutes past nine?” Bull said 

Mr Pinkerton, peering round his elbow, stared up at the honor- 
ary secretary 

“ Just here, I imagine, Inspector I was ” 

Mr Usher spoke 

“I say, Abel, wasn’t it just about then we were hunting the 
porter? I noticed, because I thought if I didn’t get on with it I’d 
have to cut out half the slides ” 

Mr Abel laughed nervously “ Of course, I’d forgotten But 
Shrubb wasn’t at the lodge Do jou remember? I’d sent him after 
a table in tlic cellar ” 

Something occurred to Mr Pinkerton suddenlv The germ of an 
idea came into his head 

“It’s most annoying,” Mr Abel said “how' we have to leave 
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things till the last moment Of course, it’s most kind of Sir 
Timothy to let us use this room It’s their directors’ room, really ” 
Mr Pmkerton caught himself with a great effort from mak ing 
a sudden choking gasp of excitement He tugged at Inspector 
Bull’s sleeve with shaking fingers The three men looked down 
at him There was surprise on Bull’s face, nervous anxiety on 
Mr. Abel’s, a slight amusment on the great sportsman’s 
Mr Pinkerton mastered himself “May I take your torch?” he 
whispered 

In one moment he was scuttling back across the court The 
lodge was empty He looked about There was a ragged curtain 
m the corner, behind it a small door Ivlr Pinkerton opened it and 
turned his light up the narrow staircase It would lead to the 
rooms above the gate He closed the door quickly behind him 
with a sigh of relief and a very pleasant feeling of safety He could 
qmte easily feel a sharp point under his own left shoulder blade 
At the top of the little staircase he burned along a narrow hall 
to the left, stopped at the head of a wider stairs leading down 
into the court, then opened the door to his nght and turned his 
beam into a small room opening on the front It was not hard — 
certainly not after his many jears as potboy and scullery-maid m 
his wife’s lodging-house in Golder’s Green — to recognise it instantly 
as the porter’s bedroom 

Mr Pinkerton stood for an instant there, trembling with excite- 
ment, looking about him at the floor, at the grate in the corner 
He crossed to the window, opened it cautiously and peered out 
and down The white ball of light from the powerful torch fell 
on the pavement just below Sir Timothy was gone, but the dark 
splotch of blood was still there 

Mr Pinkerton caught his breath sharply He disregarded the 
constable at the gate, peering cunously up at him, leaned far out 
, of the window and brought the beam slowly up the white plaster 
face of the wall 

Then he shouted down at the constable “ Tell Inspector Bull 
to come I ” he shouted “ Tell him to come quickly I ” 

Bull crowded his great shoulders through the window, sweeping 
the torch up and down Mr Pinkerton, trying very hard to keep 
his hands from shakmg, waited behind him 
“ It’s there, you see,” he said timidly 
“What’s where?” said Bull 

“ Blood,” Mr Pinkerton said “ Just a spot of blood on the 
plaster ” 

He waited Bull drew back into the room 
“Don’t you see?” Mr Pinkerton cried 

“ He was stabbed, from behind ” Bull began 

“No, no, he wasn’t at all!” Mr Pinkerton cned /‘That’s the 
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whole point* That’s just v/hat you were supposed to think* But 
he wasn’t. The road was empty!” 

Bull shook his head “ It ” 

“ He was just coming in,” Mr Pinkerton said quicklv “ He 
was dirccdy under this window, of course, and he went over to 
pick up a five pound note The note was dropped from tins 
window, of course — ^just so that he would bend over And wlicn 
he did well, of course, then he was a perfect target And when 
he was struck, why, he automatically straightened up, and then 
collapsed and was caught there on the paling Don’t you see?” 

A scowl gathered on Inspector Bull’s heavy face 

Mr Pinkerton hurried on 

“ Then he wiped the weapon clean and burned tlic paper he’d 
done It with — in the grate there ” 

“ And went out and got the note?” Bull said slowly He crossed 
to the grate The beam rested for an instant on the charred paper 
there He turned back to Mr Pinkerton, and looked at him silently 
for an instant, and very oddly 

“Well,” he said, “have you found the weapon then, man?" 

Mr Pinkerton adjusted his steel-rimmcd spectacles, blinking a 
little “ Well,” he said, “ I know what it is And I fhwl^ I can 
find It ” 

It was the third time that he had confronted the Society for the 
Prevention of the Sale of Game Fish for Domestic Purposes For 
a moment, in the suddenly silent little hall w’ltli all the faces turned 
toward him, he stood irresolute, staring timidly about Then his 
face lighted, and he marched — in so far as a grey little rabbit of a 
man can be said to march — up to the platform, where tlie honorary 
secretary stood by the lecturer 

“ If you don’t mind,” Mr Pinkerton said mceklv 

Mr Abel moved to one side 

Mr Pinkerton reached out one hand, and drew the chromium- 
plated harpoon out of the head of Mr King Usher’s preserved 
shark It came out quite readily, to his great relief a shining steel 
shaft with a dagger point leaving behind it, where they had 
been neatly inserted, the barbs that apparendy held it there 

Mr Pinkerton turned and held it up so that Inspector Bull could 
see the thin line attached to the butt, turned back to the table, and 
picked up die small harpoon gun with its cylindncal reel 

Then he rather more than darted to Inspector Bull’s side, for 
there w'as a look of cold ferocity on Mr King Usher’s handsome 
face that he did not like at all 

“ It was quite simple, really,” he said, a btdc breathlessly “ He’d 
filed off the barbs that make die harpoon stick He pinched the 
light globe to get rid of the secretary and the porter, and he ran 
up to the porter’s room and just shot Sir Timothj as he was coming 
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in, with this gun It it must have a very light charge, and 
would make hardly any noise Then he reeled in the harpoon, and 
It was easy — and clever too — ^when he’d got back to the cloak-room 
to hide It in the most obvious possible place, and put it nght up 
in front of everybody This gun’s rather a special one . made 
for rather big fish ” 

It was possibly a bit late, but the proprietor of the King’s Arms 
pushed two pints of bitter across the bar Mr Pinkerton raised 
his with only a momentary qualm The late Mrs Pinkerton had 
been a fanatical teetotaler 

" It wasn’t quite fair, not really,” he said “ You see, when I 
went back to the lecture hall with you, I wasn’t so so upset 
And I recognised Mr King Usher He was the lady’s husband ” 
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I T wns a strange scene that we approached Before a cross raid 
leading into a grove of beech trees, a man sat on his horse w ilh a 
rifle across his saddle He did not speak until we were before him 
in tlic road, and then his words were sinister 
“ Ride on ! ” he said 

But my Uncle Abner did not ride on He pulled up his big 
chestnut and looked calmly at the min 
“ You speak like one having authority,” he said 
The man answered with an oath 
“Ride on, or you’ll get into trouble!” 

“ I am accustomed to trouble,” replied my uncle with great com- 
posure, “ you must give me a better reason ” 

“I’ll give you hell!” growled the man “Ride on!” 

Abner’s eyes traselled over the speaker with a deliberate scrutiny 
“ It IS not yours to give,” he said, “ altliough possibly to receive 
Arc the roads of Virginia held by arms?” 

“This one IS,” replied the man 

“ I think not,” replied my Uncle Abner, and, touching his horse 
with his heel, he turned mto the cross-road 
The man seized his weapon, and I heard the hammer click under 
his thumb Abner must have heard it, too, but he did not turn his 
broad back He only called to me in his usual matter-of-fact voice. 
“Go on, Martin, I will overtake jou ” 

The man brought his gun up to his middle, but he did not 
shoot He was like all those who undertake to command obedience 
without having first determined precisely what they \v ill do if their 
orders arc disregarded He was prepared to threaten \v ilh desperate 
words, but not to support that threat with a desperate act, and he 
hung there uncertain, cursing under his brcadi 
I would have gone on as my uncle had told me to do, but now 
tlic man came to a decision 

“ No, by God!” he said, “ if he goes in, you go in, too' ’ 

And he seized my bnd!c and turned my horse into die cross-road, 
then he followed 

There is a long twilight in these hills The sun departs, but the 
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day remains A sort of weird, dim, elfin day, that dawns at sunset, 
and envelops and possesses the world The land is full of light, 
but It is the light of no heavenly sun It is a light equal everywhere] 
as though the earth strove to illumine itself, and succeeded with 
that labour 

The stars are not yet out Now and then a pale moon rides in 
the sky, but it has no power, and the light is not from it The 
wind IS usually gone, the air is soft, and the fragrance of the 
fields fills It like a perfume The noises of the day and of the 
creatures that go about by day cease, and the noises of the night 
and of the creatures that haunt the night begin The bat swoops and 
circles m the maddest action, but without a sound The eye sees him, 
but the ear hears nothing The whippoorwill begins ins plaintive 
crv, and one hears, but does not see 

It IS a world that we do not understand, for we are creatures of 
the sun, and we are fearful lest we come upon things at work 
here, of which we have no experience, and that may be able to 
justify themselves agamst our reason And so a man falls mto 
silence when he travels m this twihght, and he looks and hstens 
with his senses out on guard 

It was an old wagon-road that we entered, with the grass growmg 
between the ruts The horses travelled without a sound until we 
began to enter a grove of ancient beech trees, then the dead leaves 
cracked and rustled Abner did not look b^md hun, and so he 
did not know that I came He knew that some one followed, but 
he doubtless took it for the sentmcl m the road And I did not 
speak 

The man with the cocked gun rode grimly behind me I did not 
know whither we went or to what end We might be shot down 
from behmd a tree or murdered m our saddles It was not a land 
where men took desperate measures upon a triviahty And I 
knew that Abner rode mto something that little men, lackmg 
courage, would gladly have stayed out of 

Presendy my ear caught a sound, or, rather, a confused mmglmg 
of sounds, as of men diggmg m the earth It was faint, and some 
distance beyond us m the heart of the beech woods, but as we 
travelled the sound increased and I could distinguish the strokes 
of the mattock, and the thrust of the shovel and the clatter of the 
earth on the dry leaves 

These sounds seemed at first to be before us, and then, a litde 
later, off on our nght-hand And finally, through the gray boles 
of the beech trees m the lowland, I saw uvo men at work diggmg 
a pit They had just begun their work, for there was htde earth 
thrown out But there was a great heap of leaves that they had 
cleared away, and heavy cakes of the baked crust that the mattocks 
had pried up The length of the pit lay at right angles to the 
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road, and the men were working with their backs touard u*- 
They W'crc in their shirts and trousers, and the heavy mottled 
shadow's thrown by the beech limbs hmered on their bads and 
shoulders like a flock of night birds The earth was baled and 
hard, the mattock rang on it, and among die noises of their worl 
they did not hear us 

I saw Abner look off at this strange labour, his head half-turned, 
but he did not stop and we went on The old wagon-road made a 
turn into the low ground I heard the sound of horses, and a moment 
later we came upon a do 7 en men 

I shall not easily forget diat scene The beech trees had been 
deadened by some setder w’ho had chopped a ring around them 
and they stood gaunt with a few tattered leaves, letting the weird 
twilight in Some of the men stood about, others sat on the fallen 
trees, and others in their saddles But upon c\ery man of tint 
grim company there was the air and aspect of one who w'aits for 
something to be finished 

An old man with a heavy iron-gray beard smoked a pipe, puffing 
out great mouthfuls of smoke with a sort of deliberate energy, 
another whitded a stick, cutting a bull with horns, and shaping 
his work with the nicest care, and sdll anodicr traced letters on the 
pommel of his saddle with his thumbnail 

A little to one side a great pronged beech dirust out a gray arm. 
and under it tw'o men sat on tlicir horses, tlieir elbows strapped 
to tlicir bodies and their mouths gagged with a saddle-cloth And 
behind them a man in his saddle w'as working with a colt halter, 
unravelling the twine tliat bound the headpiece and seeking dicrcby 
to get a greater Icngtli of rope 

This was the scene when I caught it first But a moment later, 
when my uncle rode into it, the thing burst into furious life Men 
sprang up, caught his horse by the bit and covered him with 
w'capons Some one called for the sentinel who rode behind me, 
and he galloped up For a moment tliere was confusion Then 
the big man w'ho had smoked with such deliberation called out my 
uncle’s name, others repeated it, and the panic w'as gone But a 
ring of stern, determined faces were around him and before his 
horse, and with the passing of the flash of action there passed no 
whit of the grim purpose upon which tlicse men were set. 

My uncle looked about him 

“ Lemuel Arnold,” he said, “ Nicholas Vance, Hiram Ward, \ou 
here'” 

As my uncle named these men I knew them Thev were cattle 
gra/ers Ward was die big man with the pipe The men with 
them were their renters and drovers 

Their lands lav nearest to die mountains The geographical posi- 
tion m idc for feudal customs and a certain independence of ">0000 
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They were on the border, they were accustomed to say, and had 
to take care of themselves And it ought to be written that they 
did take care of themselves with courage and decision, and on 
occasion they also took care of Virgma 

Their fathers had pushed the frontier of the dominion north- 
ward and westward and had held the land They had fought the 
savage single-handed and desperately, by his own me^ods and with 
his own weapons Ruthless and merciless, eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth, they returned what they were given 
They did not send to Virginia for militia when the savage came, 
they fought him at their doors, and followed him through the forest, 
and took their toll of death They were hardier than he was, and 
their hands were heavier and bloodier, until the old men in the 
tribes of the Ohio Valley forbade these raids because they cost too 
much, and turned the war parties south into Kentucky 
Certain historians have written severely of these men and their 
ruthless methods, and pratded of humane warfare, but they wrote 
nursing their soft spines in the security of a civilisation which these 
men’s hands had budded, and their words are hollow 
“ Abner,” said Ward, “ let me speak plainly We have got an 
account to settle with a couple of cattle thieves and we arc not 
gomg to be interfered with Cattle steahng and murder have got 
to stop m these hdls We vc had enough of it ” 

“ Well,” replied my uncle ” I am the last man in Virginia to 
interfere with that We have all had enough of it, and we are all 
determined that it must cease But how do you propose to end it?” 
” With a rope,” said Ward 

" It IS a good way,” replied Abner, “ when it is done the right 
way ” 

“What do you mean by the right way?” said Ward 
“ I mean,” answered my unde, “ that we have all agreed to a 
way and we ought to stick to our agreement Now, I want to hdp 
you to put down catdc stealmg and murder, but I want also to keep 
my word ” 

“And how have you given your word?” 

“ In the same way that you have given yours,” said Abner, “ and 
as every man here has given his Our fathers found out that they 
could not manage the assassm and the thief when every man under- 
took to act for himself, so they got together and agreed upon a 
certain way to do these things Now, we have indorsed what they 
agreed to, and promised to obey it, and I for one would like to 
keep my promise ” 

Tlie big man’s face was puzzled Now it cleared 
“Helll” he said “You mean the law?” 

“ Call It what you like,” replied Abner; “it is merely the agree- 
ment of cvcrvbodv to do certain things in a certain way ” 
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The man made a decisive gesture with a jerk of his head 
“ Well,” he said, “ we’re going to do this thing our own way ” 
My uncle’s face became thoughtful 
“ Then,” he said, “ you will injure some innocent people ” 
“You mean these two blacklegs?” 

And Ward indicated the prisoners with a gesture of his thumb 
My uncle lifted his face and looked at the two men some distance 
away beneath the great beech, as though he had but now observed 
them 

“I was not thinking of them,” he answ'crcd “I was thinking 
that if men like you and Lemuel Arnold and Nicholas Vance 
violate the law, lesser men wall follow vour example, and as jou 
justify your act for security, they will justify theirs for revenge and 
plunder And so the law will go to pieces and a lot of weak and 
innocent people who depend upon it for security will be left 
unprotected ” 

These were words that I have remembered, because tlicy put the 
danger of lynch law in a light I had not thought of But I saw tint 
they would not move these determined men Their blood was up 
and tliey received them coldly 

“ Abner,” said Ward, “ we arc not going to argue diis thing 
with you There arc times when men have to take the law into 
their own hands We live here at die foot of die mountains Our 
catdc arc stolen and run across the border into Maryland We arc 
tired of It and we intend to stop it 
“ Our lives and our property arc menaced by a set of reckless 
desperate devils diat we have determined to hunt down and hang 
to the first tree m sight We did not send for you You flushed 
your way in here, and now, if you arc afraid of breaking die law , 
you can ride on, because we arc going to break it — if to hang a 
pair of murderous devils is to break it ” 

I was astonished at my uncle’s decision 

“ Well,” he said, “ if the law must be broken, I w’lll stay and 
help you break itl” 

“Very well,” replied Ward, “but don’t get a wrong notion in 
your head, Abner If you choose to stay, you put > ourself on a 
footmg with everybody else ” 

“ And that is precisely what I want to do,” replied Abner, “ but 
as matters stand now, every man here has an advantage over me ” 
“What advantage, Abner?” said Ward 

“ ’Tlic advantage,” answered my unde, “ that he has heard all the 
evidence against your prisoners and is convinced that they arc 
guilty ” 

" If that is all the advantage, Abner,” replied Ward, “ you shall 
not be denied it There has been so much cattle stealing here of 
late that our people living on the border finally got together and 
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determined to stop every drove going up mto the mountams that 
wasn’t accompanied by somebody that we knew was all right This 
afternoon one of my men reported a little bunch of about a hundred 
steers on the road, and I stopped it These two men were dnving 
the catde I inquired if the cattle belonged to them and they 
replied that they were not the owners, but that they had been 
hired to take the drove over into Maryland I did not know the 
men, and as they met my inquiries with oaths and imprecations, 
I was suspicious of them I demanded the name of the owner who 
had hired them to drive the cattle They said it was none of my 
damned business and went on I raised the county We overtook 
them, turned their cattle mto a field, and brought them back until 
we could find out who the drove belonged to On the road we met 
Bowers ” 

He turned and indicated the man who was workmg with the 
rope halter I knew the man He was a catde shipper, somewhat 
involved in debt, but who managed to buy and sell and somehow 
keep his head above water 

“ He told us the truth Yesterday evening he had gone over on 
the Stone-Coal to look at Daniel Coopman’s catde He had heard 
diat some grazer from your county, Abner, was on the way up 
to buy the catde for stockers He wanted to get in ahead of your 
man, so he left home that evening and got to Coopman’s place 
about sundown He took a short cut on foot over the hill, and when 
he came out he saw a man on the opposite ridge where the road 
runs, ride away The man seemed to have been sitting on his horse 
looking down into the little valley where Coopman’s house stands 
Bowers went down to the house, but Coopman was not there 
The door was open, and Bowers says the house looked as though 
Coopman had just gone out of it and might come back any moment 
There was no one about, because Coopman’s wife had gone on a 
visit to her daughter, over the mountains, and the old man was 
alone 

“ Bowers thought Coopman was out showing the catde to the 
man whom he had just seen ride off, so he went out to the prasture 
field to look for him He could not find him and he could not find 
the catde He came back to the house to wait until Coopman should 
come in He sat down on the porch As he sat there he noticed 
that the porch had been scrubbed and was still wet He looked at 
It and saw that it had been scrubbed only at one place before the 
door This seemed to him a little peculiar, and he wondered why 
Coopman had scrubbed his porch only m one place He got up and 
as he went toward the door he saw that the jamb of the door was 
splintered at a point about half-way up He exammed this splintered 
place and presently discovered that it was a bullet hole 

“ This alarmed him, and he went out mto the yard There he 
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saw a wagon track leading away from the house toward the road 
In the weeds he found Coopman’s watch He picked it up and 
put It into his pocket It was a big silver watch, wiili Coopman’s 
name on it, and attached to it was a buckskin string He follov cd 
the track to the gate, where it entered the road He discovered 
then that the catdc had also passed through this gate It was now 
night Bov/ers went back, got Coopman’s saddle horse out of llic 
stable, rode him home, and followed the track of the catdc diis 
morning, but he saw no trace of the drove until we met him ” 
“What did Shifllct and Twiggs say to diis story?’’ inquired 
Abner 

“ They did not hear it,’’ answered Ward, “ Bowers did not nlk 
before them He rode aside w'lth us when we met him ’ 

“Did Shifflct and Twiggs know Bowers^’’ said Abner 
“ I don’t know,” replied Ward, “ dicir talk was so foul when we 
stopped the drove that we had to tic dicir mouths up ” 

“Is that all?” said Abner 
Ward swore a great oath 

“Not” he said “Do you think w'c would hang men on tint? 
From what Bowers told us, we tliought Shilllct and Tw’iggs had 
killed Daniel Coopman and driven off his cattle, but we wanted to 
be certain of it, so we set out to discover what diey had done with 
Coopman’s body after they had killed him and what dicy had done 
with the wagon We followed the trail of die drove down to die 
Valley River No wagon had crossed, but on die odicr side we 
found diat a W'agon and a drove of cattle had turned out of the 
road and gone along die basm of the river for about a mile through 
the woods And diere in a bend of the nver we found wdicrc dicsc 
devils had camped 

“There had been a great fire of logs very near to the river, but 
none of the ashes of diis fire remained From a circular space some 
twelve feet in diameter the ashes had all been shovelled off, die 
marks of die shovel being distinct In the centre of die place where 
diis fire had burned the ground had been scraped clean, but near 
the edges diere were some traces of cinders and die ground was 
blackened In die nver at this point, )ust opposite die remains of 
the fire, was a natural washout or hole We made a raft of logs, 
cut a pole widi a fork on the end and dragged die river We found 
most of the wagon iron, all showing the effect of fire Then we 
fastened a tin bucket to a pole and fished the washout We brought 
up cinders, buttons, buckles and pieces of bone ” 

Ward paused 

“ That seidcd it, and we came back here to swing the dev ils up ” 
Mv uncle had listened very carefully, and now he spoke 
“ What did the man pay Twiggs and Shifflct?” said m} uncle 
“Did they tell you diat when you stopped the drove?” 
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“ Now that,” answered Ward, " was another piece of damning 
evidence When we searched the men we found a pocket-book on 
Shifflct with a hundred and fifteen dollars and some odd cents It 
was Daniel Coopman’s pocket-book, because there was an old tax 
receipt m it that had slipped down between the leather and the 
lining 

“ We asked Shifflet where he got it, and he said that the fifteen 
dollars and the change was his own money and that the hundred 
had been paid to him by the man who had hired them to drive the 
cattle He explained his possession of the pocket-book by saying that 
this man had the money m it, and when he went to pay them he 
said that they might )ust as well take it, too ” 

“Who was this man?” said Abner 
“ They ivill not tell who he was ” 

“Why not?” 

“Now, Abner,” cried Ward, “why not, indeed' Because there 
never was any such man The story is a he out of the whole cloth 
Those two devds are guilty as hell The proof is all dead against 
them ” 

“ Well,” replied my uncle, “ what curcumstantial evidence proves, 
depends a good deal on how you get started It is a somewhat 
dangerous road to the truth, because all the sign-boards have a 
curious trick of pomting m the direction that you are going Now, 
a man will never realise this unless he turns around and starts back, 
then he will sec, to his amazement, that the sign-boards have also 
turned But as long as his face is set one certain way, it is of no 
use to talk to him, he won’t listen to you; and if he sees you going 
the other way, he will call you a fool ” 

“ There is only one way m this case,” said Ward 
“ There are always two ways m every case,” replied Abner, 
“ that the suspected person is either guilty or mnocent You have 
started upon ^e theory that ShifBct and Twiggs are guilty Now, 
suppose you had started the other way, what then?” 

“Well,” said Ward, “ what then?” 

“ This, then,” contmued Abner “ You stop ShifHct and Twiggs 
on the road with Daniel Coopman’s cattle, and they tell you that 
a man has hired them to drive this drove mto Maryland You 
believe that and start out to find the man You find Bowers'” 
Bowers went deadly white 
“ For God’s sake, Abner'” he said 

But my uncle was merciless and he drove in the conclusion 
“ What then?” 

There was no answer, but the faces of the men about my uncle 
turned toward the man whose trembhng hands fingered the rope 
that he was preparing for another 
“But the things we found, Abner?” said Ward 
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“ What do they prove,” continued my uncle, “ now tint the 
sign-boards arc turned? That somebody killed Daniel Coopraan 
and drove off his cattle, and afterwards destroved die body and die 
wagon m which it was hauled away But who did that^ 
The men who were driving Daniel Coopman’s cattle, or the 
man who was riding Daniel Coopman’s horse, and carrying Daniel 
Coopman’s watch in his pocket?” 

Ward’s face was a study in expression 

“Ahl” cried Abner “Remember that die signboards have 
turned about And what do they pomt to if we read them on the 
way we arc going now? The man who killed Coopman was afraid 
to be found with the cattle, so he hired Twiggs and Shifilct to drive 
them into Maryland for him and follow's on another road ” 

“ But his story, Abner?” said Ward 

“ And what of it?” replied my uncle “ He is taken and he must 
explain how he comes by the horse that he rides, and the watch that 
he carries, and he must find the criminal Well, he tells vou a talc 
to fit the facts that you will find when you go back to look, and he 
gives you Shififct and Twiggs to hang ” 

I never saw a man in more mortal terror than Jacob Bowers 
He sat in his saddle like a man bewildered 
“My God!” he said, and again he repeated it, and again 
And he had cause for that terror on him My uncle was stern 
and ruthless The pendulum had swung the other way, and tlic 
lawless monster that Bovvers had allied was now turning on him- 
self He saw It and his joints were unhinged with fear 
A voice crashed out of the ring of desperate men, uttering die 
changed opinion 

“By God!” it cried, “we’ve got the right man now” 

And one caught the rope out of Bovvers’ hand 
But my Uncle Abner rode in on them 
“Arc you sure about that?” he said 

“ Sure!” dicy echoed “ You have shown it yourself, Abner ” 
“No,” replied my uncle, “I have not shown it I have shown 
merely whither circumstantial evidence leads us when we go hotfoot 
after a theory Bowers says that there was a man on the hill above 
Daniel Coopman’s house, and this man will know that he did no* 
kill Daniel Coopman and that his story is the trudi ” 

They laughed in my uncle’s face 

“Do you believe that there was any such person?” 

My uncle seemed to increase in stature, and his voice became 
big and dominant 

“ I do,” he said, “because I am the man!” 

They had got their lesson, and we rode out with Shifilet and 
Twiggs to a legal trial 
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Raymond West, author, Joyce Lemprtere, artist. Sir Henry 
Clithenng, ex-Commtssioner of Scotland Yard, Dr, Pender, elderly 
clergyman, Mr Petherick,, solicitor, and Miss Marple, Raymond’s 
aunt, straight from the pages of a Victorian novel — these six are 
the Tuesday Night Club Each wee\ they meet to hear one of their 
number propound a problem, some mystery of which he has 
personal knowledge, and of which he knows the answer To-night 
It IS the turn of the village parson. Dr Pender 

« now, Dr Pender, what arc you going to tell us?” 

/A The old clergyman smiled gendy 

■d- ^ “ My life has been passed m quiet places,” he said 

“Very few eventful happenings have come my way Yet once, 
when I was a young man, I had one very strange and tragic 
expenence ” 

“Ah!” said Joyce Lempnere encouragingly 

“ I have never forgotten it,” continued the clergyman “ It made 
a profound impression on me at the time, and to this day by a 
slight effort of memory I can feel again the awe and horror of that 
terrible moment when I saw a man stricken to death by apparendy 
no mortal agency ” 

“You make me feel quite creepy, Pender,” complained Sir 
Henry 

“ It made me feel creepy, as you call it,” replied the other 
“ Since then I have never laughed at the people who use the word 
atmosphere There is such a thmg There are certain places imbued 
and saturated with good or evil influences which can make their 
power felt ” 

“ That house. The Larches, is a very unhappy one,” remarked 
Miss Marple “ Old Mr Smithers lost all his money and had to 
leave it, then the Carslakes took it and Johnny Carslake fell down- 
stairs and broke his leg and Mrs Carslake had to go away to the 
south of France for her health, and now the Burghdens have got 
It and I hear that poor Mr Burden has got to have an operation 
almost immediately ” 

“There is, I think, rather too much superstition about such 
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matters, said Mr Pcthcnck “ A lot of damage is done to propcrlv 
by foolish reports heedlessly circulated ” 

“ I have known one or two ‘ ghosts ’ tliat ha%e had a scry robust 
personality,” remarked Sir Henry woth a chucl Ic 
“ I think,” said Raymond, “ we should allow Dr Pender to go 
on with his story ” 

Joyce got up and switched off the two lamps, leaving the room 
lit only by the flickering firelight 

“ Atmosphere,” she said “ Now we can get along ” 

Dr Pender smiled at her, and leaning back in his chair and 
taking off his pmee-nez, he began his story' in a gende reminiscent 
voice 

“ I don’t know whether any of you know Dartmoor at all The 
place I am telling you about is situated on the borders of Dartmoor 
It was a very charming property, tliough it had been on the m irl ct 
without finding a purchaser for scs'cral years The situ ilion w is 
perhaps a trifle bleak in winter, but the views were magnificent and 
tlicre were certain curious and original fcaurcs about the property 
Itself It was bought by a man called Hay don — Sir Richard 
Haydon I had known him in his college days, and though 1 had 
lost sight of lum for some years, the old tics of friendship still held, 
and I accepted with pleasure his inyitauon to go down to Silent 
Grove, as his new purchase svas called 
“ The house party was not a very' large one There was Richard 
Haydon himself, and his cousin, Elliot Haydon There was a Lady 
Mannenng yvith a pale, ratlicr inconspicuous daughter called Violet 
There yvas a Captain Rogers and his yvifc, hard nding, v cathcr- 
beaten people, yvho lived only for horses and hunung There yyas 
also a young Dr Symonds and tlicrc yvas Miss Diana Ashley I 
kneyv something about the last named Her picture yv'as very often 
in die Society papers and she was one of the notorious beauties of 
the Season Her appearance was indeed very' striking She was 
dark and tall, with a beautiful skin of an even tint of pale cream 
and her half-closed dark eves set slantways in her head gave her 
a curiously piquant oriental appearance She had, too, a wonderful 
speaking voice, deep-toned and bell-hkc 
“I saw at once diat my friend Richard Havdon vv'as very much 
attracted by her, and I guessed that the whole party was merely 
arranged as a setting for her Of her own feelings I was not so 
sure She was capnaous in her favours One day talking to 
Ricliard and excluding every one else from her notice, and another 
day she would favour his cousin, Elliot, and appear hardly to 
notice that such a person as Richard existed and then again she 
would bestow the most bewitching smiles upon the quiet and re- 
tiring Dr Symonds 

“On the morning after my arrival our host showed us all over 
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the place The house itself was unremarkable, a good sohd house 
built of Devonshire gramte Built to withstand time and exposure 
It was unromantic but very comfortable From the windows of it 
one looked out over the panorama of the Moor, vast rolling hills 
crowned with weather-beaten Tors 

“ On the slopes of the Tor nearest to us were various hut circles, 
relics of the bygone days of the late Stone Age On another hill 
was a barrow which had recently been excavated, and in which 
certain bronze implements had been found Haydon was by way 
of being interested in antiquarian matters and he talked to us 
with a great deal of energy and enthusiasm This particular spot, 
he explained, was particularly rich in relics of the past 

" Neolithic hut dwellers, Druids, Romans, and even traces of 
the early Phccnicians were to be found 

“ ‘ But this place is the most interesting of all,’ he said ‘ You 
know its name — Silent Grove Well, it is easy enough £o see what 
It takes its name from ’ 

“ He pointed with his hand That particular part of the country 
was bare enough — rocks, heather and bracken, but about a 
hundred yards from the house there was a densely planted grove 
of trees 

“ ‘ That IS a relic of very early days,’ said Haydon, ‘ The trees 
have died and been replanted, but on the whole it has been kept 
very much as it used to be — ^perhaps in the time of the Phcenician 
settlers Come and look at it ’ 

“ We all followed him As we entered the grove of trees a 
cunous oppression came over me I think it was the silence 
No birds seemed to nest in these trees There was a feeling about 
It of desolation and horror I saw Haydon looking at me with 
a curious smile 

“ ‘ Any feeling about this place, Pender?’ he asked me 
‘ Antagonism now? Or uneasmcss?’ 

“ ‘ I don’t like it,’ I said quietly 

“ ‘ You are within your rights This was a stronghold of one 
of the ancient enemies of your faith This is the Grove of Astarte ’ 

“ ‘ Astarte?’ 

“ ‘ Astarte, or Tshtar, or Ashtoreth, or whatever you choose to 
call her 1 prefer the Phoenician name of Astarte There is, I 
believe, one known Grove of Astarte in this country — in the North 
on the Wall I have no evidence, but I like to believe that we 
have a true and authentic Grove of Astarte here Here, within 
this dense circle of trees, sacred rites were performed ’ 

“ ‘ Sacred rites,’ murmured Diana Ashley Her eyes had a 
dreamy far-away look ‘What were they, I wonder?’ 

“ ‘ Not very reputable by all accounts,’ said Captain Rogers with 
a loud unmeaning laugh ‘ Rather hot stuff, I imagine ’ 
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“ Haydon paid no attcnuon to him 

“‘In the centre of the Gro\e tlicrc should be a Temple,’ he 
said ‘ I can’t run to Temples, but 1 ha\e indulged in a little fanej 
of my own ’ 

“ We had at that moment stepped out into a little clearing in 
the centre of the trees In die middle of it was something not 
unlile a summer-house made of stone Diana AsliJcy lool-cd in 
quinngly at Haydon 

“ ‘ I call It The Idol House,’ he said ' It is the Idol Hou'c of 
Astartc ’ 

“ He led the way up to it Inside, on a rude ebony pillar, there 
reposed a curious little image representing a woman widi crciccnt 
horns, seated on a lion 

“ ‘ Astarte of the Phccnicians,’ said Haydon, ‘ die Goddess of the 
Moon ’ 

“ ‘ The Goddess of die Moon,’ cried Diana ' Oh, do let us have 
a wild orgy to-night Fancy dress And w'c will come out here m 
die moonlight and celebrate die ntes of Astartc ’ 

“ I made a sudden movement and Elliot Haydon, Richard’s 
cousin, turned quickly to me 
“ ‘ You don’t like all diis, do you, Padre?’ he said 
“ ‘ No,’ I said gravely ‘ I don’t ’ 

“ He looked at me curiously ‘ But it is only tomfoolery Dick 
can’t know that this really is a sacred grove It is just a fancy of 

lus, he likes to play widi the idea And anyway, if it were ’ 

“ If It were?” 

“‘Well ’ he laughed uncomfortably ‘You don’t believe in 

diat sort of dung, do you? You, a parson ’ 

“ ‘ I am not sure that as a parson I ought not to believe m it.’ 

“ ‘ But that sort of dung is all finished and done w iih ’ 

‘“I am not so sure,’ I said musingly ‘ I only know diis I 
am not as a rule a sensitive man to atmosphere, but ever since I 
entered this grove of trees I have felt a cunous impression and 
sense of evil and menace all round me ’ 

“ He glanced uneasily over lus shoulder 

“ ‘ Yes, he said ‘ It is — it is queer, somehow I know what vou 
mean but I suppose it is only our imagination makes us feel hie 
diat What do you say, Symonds?' 

“ The doctor was silent a minute or two before he replied Then 
he said quietly 

“ ‘ I don’t like It I can’t tell you whv But somehow or other, 
I don’t like It ’ 

“ At that moment Vioht Manncring came across to me 
“ ‘ I hate this place,’ she cried ‘ I hate it Do let’s get oat of 
It ’ 

“We moved away and the others followed us Only Dian? 

M 
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Ashley lingered I turned my head over my shoulder and saw her 
standing m front of the idol house gazing earnestly at the image 
within It 

“ The day was an unusually hot and beautiful one and 
Diana Ashley’s suggestion of a fancy dress party that evenmg 
was received with general favour The usual laughing and whisper- 
ing and frenzied secret sewing took place and when we all made 
our appearance for dinner tliere were the usual outciies of merri- 
ment Rogers and his wife were Neolithic hut dwellers — explaining 
the sudden lack of hearth-rugs Richard Haydon called himself a 
Phoenician sailor, and his cousin was a Brigand Chief, Dr Symonds 
was a chef. Lady Mannenng was a hospital nurse, and her 
daughter was a Circassian slave I myself was arrayed somewhat 
too warmly as a monk Diana Ashley came down last and was 
somewhat of a disappointment to all of us, being wrapped m a 
shapeless black domino 

“ ‘ The Unknown,’ she declared airily ‘ That is what I am 
Now for goodness’ sake let’s go in to dinner ’ 

“After dinner we went outside It was a lovely night, warm 
and soft, and the moon was rising 
“ We wandered about and chatted and the tune passed quickly 
enough It must have been an hour later when we reahsed that 
Diana Ashley was not with us 
“ ‘ Surely she has not gone to bed,’ said Richard Haydon 
“ Violet Mannenng shook her head 

“ ‘ Oh, no,’ she said ‘ I saw her gomg off m that duection 
about a quarter of an hour ago ’ She pointed as she spoke towards 
the grove of trees that showed black and shadowy in the moon- 
light 

“ ‘ I wonder what she is up to,’ said Richard Haydon, ‘ some 
devilment, I swear Let’s go and see ’ 

“ We all trooped off together, somewhat curious as to what Miss 
Ashley had been up to Yet I, for one, felt a curious reluctance 
to enter that dark foreboding belt of trees Something stronger 
than myself seemed to be holding me back and urging me not 
to enter I felt more definitely convinced than ever of the essential 
evilness of the spot I think that some of the others experienced 
the same sensations that I did, though they would have been 
loath to admit it The trees were so closely planted that the moon- 
light could not penetrate There were a dozen soft sounds all 
round us, whisperings and sighings The feeling was eerie in the 
extreme, and by common consent we all kept close together 
“ Suddenly we came out into the open clearing in the middle of 
the groove and stood rooted to the spot in amazement, for there, 
on the threshold of the Idol House, stood a shimmering figure 
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wrapped tightly round in diaphanous gauze and with tv o crescent 
horns rising from the dark masses of her hair 
“‘My God!’ said Richard Haydon, and the sweat sprang out 
on his brow 

“ But Violet Mannenng was sharper 

“ ‘ Why, It’s Diana,’ she cyclaimcd ‘ What has she done to 
herself? Oh, she looks quite diRcrent somehow I’ 

“ The figure in the doorway raised her hands She tool a step 
forward and chanted in a high sweet voice 
“‘I am the Priestess of Astartc,’ she crooned ‘Beware how 
you approach me, for I hold death in my hand ’ 

“‘Don’t do It, dear,’ protested Lady Mannenng ‘You gitc us 
the creeps, you really do ’ 

“ Haydon sprang forward tow'ards her 
“ ‘ My God, Diana!’ he cried ‘ You arc wonderful ’ 

“My eyes were accustomed to the moonlight now and I could 
see more plainly She did, indeed, as Violet had said, look quite 
different Her face was more definitely oriental, and her eves more 
of slits with somcdiing cruel in their gleam, and the strange 
smile on her lips was one iliat I had never seen there before 
“ ‘ Beware,’ she cried warningly * Do not approach the Goddess 
If any one lays a hand on me it is death ’ 

“ ‘ You arc wonderful, Diana,’ cried Haydon, ' but do stoji it 
Somehow or otlicr I — I don’t like it ’ 

“ He was moving towards her across die grass and she flung 
out a hand towards him 

“ ‘ Stop,’ she cried ‘ One step nearer and I w'lll smite >ou with 
the magic of Astartc ’ 

“ Richard Haydon laughed and quickened his pace, when all at 
once a curious thing happened He hesitated for a moment, then 
seemed to stumble and fall headlong 
“ He did not get up again, but lay where he had fallen prone 
on the ground 

“ Suddenly Diana began to laugh hysterically It was a strange 
horrible sound breaking die silence of the glade 
“ Widi an oath Elliot sprang forward 
“ ‘ 1 can’t stand this,’ he cried, * get up, Dick, get up, man ’ 

“ But still Richard Haydon 1 ly where he had fallen Elliot 
Haydon reached his side, knelt bv him and turned him gcnJ> 
over He bent over him, peering in his face 
“Then he rose sharply to his feet and stood swaving a little 
Doctor,’ he said * Doctor, for God’s sake come I — I dunk 
he IS dead ’ 

“Symonds ran forward and Elliot rejoined us walking ven 
slowly He was looking dowm at his hands in a wav I didn’t 
understand 
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" At that moment there was a wild scream from Diana 
“ ‘ I have killed him,’ she cried ‘ Oh, my God* I didn’t mean 
to, but I have killed him ’ 

“ And she famted dead away, falling m a crumpled heap on 
the grass 

“ There was a cry from Mrs Rogers 

“ ‘ Oh, do let us get away from this dreadful place,’ she wailed, 
‘ anything might happen to us here Oh, it’s awful ' ’ 

Elliot got hold of me by the shoulder 
“ ‘ It can’t be, man,’ he murmured ‘ I tell you it can’t be A 
man cannot be killed like that It is — it’s against Nature ’ 

“ I tried to soothe him 

“ ‘ There is some explanation,’ 1 said ‘ Your cousin must have 
had some unsuspected weakness of the heart The shock and 

excitement ” 

“ He interrupted me 

“ ‘ You don’t understand,’ he said He held up his hands for 
me to sec and I nouced a red stain on them 
“ ‘ Dick didn’t die of shock, he was stabbed — stabbed to the 
heart, and there ts no weapon ' 

“ I stared at him incredulously At that moment Symonds rose 
from his examination of the body and came towards us He was 
pale and shaking all over 

‘“Are we all mad?’ he said ‘What is this place— that things 
like this can happen in it?’ 

“ ‘ Then it is uue,’ I said 
“He nodded 

“ ‘ The wound is such as would be made by a long thin dagger, 
but — there is no dagger there ’ 

*“ We all looked at each other 

“ ‘ But It must be there,’ cried Elliot Haydon ‘ It must have 
dropped out It must be on the ground somewhere Let us look ’ 
“ We peered about vainly on the ground Violet Mannermg 
said suddenly 

“ ‘ Diana had something in her hand A kind of dagger I saw 
It I saw It glitter when she direatened him ’ 

“ EUiot Haydon shook his head 

“ ‘ He never even got within three yards of her,’ he objected 
“ Lady Mannermg was bending over the prostrate girl on the 
ground 

“ ‘ There is nothing in her hand now,’ she announced, ‘ and I 
can’t see anything on the ground Are you sure you saw it, 
Violet? I didn’t ’ 

“ Dr Symonds came over to the girl 

“‘We must get her to the house,’ he said ‘ Rogers, will you 
help?’ 
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“ Bcnvccn us wc earned die unconscious girl bad to die house 
Then we returned md fetched die body of Sir Richard ” 

Dr Pender broke off apologeucally and looked round “ Ore 
would know better nowadays,” he said, “owing to die prevalence 
of detective ficuon Every street boy knows diat a body must 
be left where it is found But in these days we had not the sirnc 
knowledge, and accordingly wc earned die body of Richard H u- 
don back to lus bedroom in the square granite house and die 
buder was despatched on a bicycle in search of the police — a ndc 
of some twelve miles 

“ It was then that Elliot Haydon drew me aside 
‘“Look here,’ he said ‘I am going back to the grove That 
weapon has got to be found ’ 

“ ‘ If there was a weapon,’ I said doubtfully 
"He seized my arm and shook it fiercely ‘"Vou have got that 
supcrsutious stuff into your head You think lus death was super- 
natural, well, I am going back to the grove to find out ’ 

“ I was curiously averse to his doing so I did my utmost to 
dissuade him, but without result The mere idea of diat thick 
circle of trees was abhorrent to me and I felt a strong premoniuon 
of further disaster But Elliot was cnurcly pig-headed He was. 
I think, scared himself, but would not admit it He went off fullv 
armed with dcterminauon to get to the bottom of die mystery 
“ It was a very dreadful night, none of us could sleep, or attempi. 
to do so The police, when they arrived, were frankly incredulous 
of the whole thing They evinced a strong desire to cross-examine 
Miss Ashley, but there they had to reel on with Dr Symonds, 
who opposed the idea vehemendy Miss Ashley had come out of 
her faint or trance and he had given her a strong sleeping druighu 
She was on no account to be disturbed until the following day 
“ It was not until about seven o’clock in die morning that any 
one thought about Elliot Haydon, and then Symonds suddenly 
asked v/hcre he was I explained what Elliot had done and 
Symonds’ grave face grew a shade graver ‘ 1 wish he hadn’t It 
IS — It IS foolhardy,’ he said 

“ ‘ You don’t think any harm can have happened to him? ' 

“ ‘ I hope not I think. Padre, diat you and I had better go and 
see ’ 

“I knew he was right, but it took all the courage in my com- 
mand to nerve myself for the task Wc set out together and entered 
once more diat ill-fated grove of trees We called him v\,cc and 
got no reply In a minute or two wc came into the clearing, 
which looked pale and ghostly in the carlv morning light 
Symonds clutched mv arm and I uttered a muttered exclamation 
Last night when wc had seen it in the moonlight there had 
been the bodv of a man lying face downwxards on the gra'js No” 
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in the early morning light the same sight met our eyes Elliot 
Haydon was lying on the exact spot where his cousin had been 
My God ! ’ said Symonds ' It has got him tool’ 

“ We ran together over the grass Elliot Haydon was unconscious 
but breathing feebly and this ume there was no doubt of what 
had caused the tragedy A long thin bronze weapon remamed 
in the wound 

“ ‘ Got him through the shoulder, not through the heart That 
is lucky,’ commented the doctor ‘ On my soul, I don’t know 
what to think At any rate he is not dead and he will be able to 
tell us what happened ’ 

“ But that was just what Elliot Haydon was not able to do 
His description was vague in the extreme He had hunted about 
vainly for the dagger and at last giving up the search had taken 
up a stand near the Idol House It was then that he became in- 
creasingly certain that some one was watching him from the belt 
of trees He fought against this impression but was not able to 
shake It off He described a cold strange wind that began to blow 
It seemed to come not from the trees but from the interior of the 
Idol House He turned round, pcenng inside it He saw the 
small figure of the Goddess and he felt he was under an opucal 
illusion The figure seemed to grow larger and larger Then he 
suddenly received something that felt like a blow between his 
temples which sent him reeling back, and as he fell he was con- 
scious of a sharp burning pain in his left shoulder 
“ The dagger was identified this time as being the identical one 
which had been dug up in the barrow on the hilk and which had 
been bought by Richard Haydon Where he had kept it, in the 
house or in the Idol House in the grove, none seemed to know 
“ The police were of the opinion, and always will be, that he 
was deliberately stabbed by Miss Ashley, but in view of our com- 
bined evidence that she was never within three yards of hun, they 
could not hope to support the charge against her So the thing has 
been and remains a mystery ” 

There was a silence 

“There doesn’t seem anything to say,’’ said Joyce Lempriere 
at length “ It is all so horrible — ^and uncanny Have you no ex- 
planation yourself. Dr Pender’’’’ 

The old man nodded “ Yes,’’ he said “ I have an explanation 
— a kind of explanation, that is Rather a curious one— but to my 
rmnd it sull leaves certain factors unaccounted for ” 

“ I have been to seances,’’ said Joyce, “ and you may say what 
you like, very queer things can happen I suppose one can explain 
It by some kind of hypnotism The girl really turned herself into 
a Priestess of Astarte, and I suppose somehow or other she must 
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have stabbed him Perhaps she threw the dagger that Miss Man- 
nenng saw in her hand ” 

“Or It might have been a javelin,” suggested Raymond West 
“After all, moonlight is not very strong She might have had 
a Lind of spear in her hand and stabbed him at a distance, and 
then I suppose mass hypnousm comes into account I mean jou 
were all prepared to see him stricken down by supernatural means 
and so you saw it like tliat ” 

“I have seen many wonderful things done with vveaixins and 
knives at music halls,” said Sir Henry “ I suppose it is possible 
that a man could have been concealed in the bell of trees, and 
that he might from there have thrown a knife or a dagger with 
sufficient accuracy — agreeing, of course, that he was a professional 
I admit that that seems ratlicr far-fetched, but it seems the only 
really feasible theory You remember that the other man was 
distincdy under the impression that there was some one in the 
grove of trees watching him As to Miss Mannenng saving that 
Miss Ashley had a dagger in her hand and the others saving she 
hadn’t, that doesn’t surprise me If you had had my cxiacricncc 
you would know that five persons’ account of the same tiling will 
differ so widely as to be almost incredible ” 

Mr Pcthenck coughed 

“But in all these theories we seem to be ovcrlooling one 
essential fact,” he remarked “ What became of the weapon? Miss 
Ashley could hardly get rid of a javelin standing as she was in the 
middle of an open space, and if a hidden murderer had thrown 
a dagger, ilicn tlie dagger would sull have been in the w'ound when 
the man was turned over We must, I dunk, discard all far-fetched 
theories and confine ourselves to sober fact ” 

“ And where docs sober fact lead us?” 

“ Well, one thing seems quite clear No one was near die man 
when he was stricken down, so the only person who cotdd have 
stabbed him was he himself Suicide, in fact ” 

“ But why on cardi should he wish to commit suicide'*” asked 
Raymond West incredulously 

The lawyer coughed again “Ah, diat is a question of theory 
once more,” he said “ At the moment I am not concerned with 
theories It seems to me, excluding the supernatural in which I do 
not for one moment believe, that that was the only wav things 
could have happened He stabbed himself, and as he fell his arms 
flew out, wrenching the dagger from the wound and flinging it far 
into the zone of the trees That is, I dunk, although somewhat 
unlikclv, a possible happening” 

“ I don’t like to sav, I am sure,” said Miss hfarplc “ It all per- 
plexes me very much indeed But curious dungs do happen At 
Lady Sharplcy’s garden pam last year the man who was -’rrang- 
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ing the clock golf tripped over one of the numbers— quite 
unconscious he was — and didn’t come round for about five 
minutes ” 

“ Yes, dear Aunt,” said Raymond gendy, “ but he wasn’t 
stabbed, was he?” 

“ Of course not dear,” said Miss Marple “ That is what I am 
telling you Of course there is only one way that poor Sir Richard 
could have been stabbed, but I do wish I knew what caused him 
to stumble m the first place Of course, it might have been a 
tree root He would be lookmg at the girl, of course, and when 
It is moonlight one does tnp over things ” 

“ You say that there is only one way that Sir Richard could 
have been stabbed. Miss Marple,” said the clergyman, looking at 
her cunously 

“ It IS very sad and I don’t like to think of it He was a right- 
handed man, was he not? I mean to stab himself in the left 
shoulder he must have been I was always so sony’ for poor Jack 
Baynes in the War He shot himself in the foot, tou remember, 
after very severe fighting at Arras He told me about it when I 
went to sec him m hospital, and very ashamed of it he was I 
don’t expect this poor man, Elliot Haydon, profited much by his 
wicked crime ” 

“Elliot Haydon,” cried Raymond “You think he did it?” 

“I don’t see how any one else could have done it,” said Miss 
Marple, opemng her eyes in gentle surprise “ I mean if, as Mr 
Petherick so wisely says, one looks at the facts and disregards aU 
that atmosphere of heathen goddesses which I don’t think is very 
nice He went up to him first and turned him over, and of course 
to do that he would have to have had his back to them all, and 
being dressed as a brigand chief he would be sure to have a weapon 
of some kind in his belt I remember dancing with a man dressed 
as a brigand chief when I was a young girl He had fi\e kinds of 
knives and daggers, and I can’t tell you how awkward and un- 
comfortable it was for his partner ” 

All eyes were turned towards Dr Pender 

“ I knew the truth,” said he, “ five years after that tragedy 
occurred It came m the shape of a letter written to me by Elliot 
Haydon He said in it that he fancied that I had always suspected 
him He said it was a sudden temptation He too loved Diana 
Ashley, but he' was only a poor struggling barrister With Richard 
out of the way and inhenting his tide and estates, he saw a 
wonderful prospect opening up before him The dagger had jerked 
out of his belt as he knelt down by his cousin, and almost 
before he had tune to think, he drove it in and returned it to his 
belt agam He stabbed himself later in order to divert suspicion 
He wrote to me on the eve of starung on an expedition to the 
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South Pole in CISC, as he said, he should never come bad I do 
not think that he meant to come baci, and I Lnov’, th'’., as Miss 
Marple has said, his crime profited him nothing ‘ For fi' c vears,’ 
he wrote, ‘ I have lived in Hell I hope, at least, that I may cxpntc 
my crime by dving honourably 

There was a pause 

“And he did die honourably," said Sir Henry “You have 
changed the names in your story. Dr Pender, but I dunk I re- 
cognise the man you mean ” 

“ As I said,” went on the old clergyman, “ I do not dunk that 
explanation quite covers the facts I still dunk there was an evil 
influence in that grove, an influence that directed Elliot Hav don’s 
action Even to this day I can never dunk widiout a shudder of 
The Idol House of Astarte " 



Prince Zaleski 


THE STONE OF THE 
EDMUNDSBURY MONKS 

B, 

M P SHIEL 

“■r\ ussiAj” said Prince Zaleski to me one day, when I happened 
1^ to be on a visit to him in his darksome sanctuary—" Russia 
^may be regarded as land surrounded by ocean, that is to say, 
she IS an island In the same tvay, it is sheer gross irrelevancy to 
speak of Britain as an island, unless indeed the word be understood 
as a mere modus loqtiendt arismg out of a rather poor geographical 
pleasantry Britain, in reality, is a small continent Near her — a 
litde to the south-east — is situated the large island of Europe Thus, 
the enlightened French traveller passing to these shores should 
commune within himself ‘ I now cross to the Mamland and 
retracing his steps ' I now return to the fragment rent by wrack 
and earthshock from the Mother-country ’ And this I say not m 
the way of paradox, but as the expression of a sober truth I have m 
my mmd merely the relative de^ and extent — the non-insularity, 
in fact — of the impressions made by the several nations on the 
world But this island of Europe has herself an island of her own . 
the name of it, Russia She, of all lands, is the terra incognita, 
the unknown land, till quite lately she was more — she was the 
undiscovered, the unsuspected land She has a literature, you know, 
and a history, and a language, and a purpose — ^but of all this the 
world has hardly so much as heard Indeed, she, and not any 
Antarctic Sea whatever, is the real Ultima Thule of modern times, 
the true Island of Mystery ” 

I reproduce these remarks of Zaleski here, not so much on 
account of the splendid tribute to my country contained m them, 
as because it ever seemed to me — ^and especially m connection with 
the mcident I am about to recall — that in this respect at least he 
was a genuine son of Russia, if she is the Land, so truly was he the 
Man, of Mystery I who knew him best alone knew that it was 
impossible to know him He was bemg little of the present with 
one arm he embraced the whole past, the fingers of the other 
heaved on the vibrant pulse of the future He seemed to me— I 
say It deliberately and with forethought— to possess the unparalleled 

354 
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power not merely of disentangling in retrospect, but of unravelling 
in prospect, and I have known him to relate comwg events with 
ununaginablc minuteness of precision He was notliing if not super- 
lative his diatribes, 'how culminating in a very extravangaza of 
hyperbole — now sailing with loose wing through the downj, 
witched, Dutch cloud-heaps of some quaintest tramontane Nephcl- 
ococcugia of thought — now laying down law of the Modes for the 
actual world of to-day — had oft-umes the strange effect of brmging 
back to my mind the very singular old-epic epithet, vjvciicc ^ — atry 
— as applied to human thought The mere grip of his memory 
was not simply extraordinary, it had in it a token, a hint, of the 
strange, the pythic — nay, the sibylline And as his reflecting 
intellect, moreover, had all the lightness of foot of a chamois kid, 
unless you could contrive to follow each dazzlingly swift successive 
step, by the sum of which he attained his Alp-hcights, he inevitably 
left on you tlie astounding, the confounding impression of mental 
omnipresence 

I had brought witli me a certain document, a massive book 
bound in iron and leather, the diary of one Sir Jocclin Saul This 
I had abstracted from a gentleman of my acquaintance, the head 
of a firm of inquiry agents in London, into whose hand, only the 
day before, it had come A distant neighbour of Sir Jocclin, hearing 
by chance of his extremity, had invoked the assistance of this firm, 
but the aged baronet, being in a state of tlic utmost feebleness, 
terror, and indeed hysterical incoherence, had been able to utter 
no word m explanation of his condition or wishes, and, in silent 
abandonment, had merely handed the book to the agent 

A day or two after I had reached the desolate old mansion which 
the prince occupied, knowing that he might sometimes be induced 
to take an absorbing interest in questions that had proved them- 
selves too profound, or too intricate, for ordinary solution, I asked 
him if he was willing to hear the details read out from die diary, 
and on his assenting, I proceeded to do so 

The brief narrative had reference to a very large and very valu- 
able oval gem enclosed in the substance of a golden chalice, which 
chalice, in the monastery of St Edmundsbury, had once Iain 
centuries long within the Loculus, or inmost coffin, wherein reposed 
the body of St Edmund By pressing a hidden pivot, the cup 
(which was composed of two equal parts, connected by minute 
hinges) sprang open, and in a hollow space at die bottom was 
disclosed the gem Sir Jocclin Saul, I may say, was lincallj con- 
nected with — diough, of course, not descendant from — that same 
Jocclin of Brakelonda, a brother of the Edmundsbury convent who 
wrote the now so celebrated Joceltna JZhromca and the chalice 
had fallen into the possession of the family, seemingly at some time 
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prior to the suppression of the monastery about 1537 On it was 
inscribed in old English characters of unknown date tlie words 

‘ Shulde this Ston stalcn bee, 

Or shuld It chaunges dre, 

The Houss of Sawl and hys Hed anoon shal de ’ 

The stone itself was an intaglio, and had engraved on its surface 
the figure of a mythological animal, together with some nearly 
obliterated letters, of which the only ones remammg legible were 
those forming the word “ Has ” As a sure precaution against the 
loss of the gem, another cup had been made and engraved in an 
exactly similar manner, inside of which, to complete the delusion, 
another stone of the same size and cut, but of comparatively 
valueless material, had been placed 
Sir Joccim Saul, a man of intense nervosity, lived his life alone 
in a remote old manor-house m Suffolk, his only companion being 
a person of Eastern origin, named Ul-]abal The baronet had 
consumed his vitality in the life-long attempt to sound the too fervid 
Maelstrom of Oriental research, and his mmd had perhaps caught 
from his studies a tmge of their morbidness, their esotencism, theur 
insanity He had for some years past been engaged m the task of 
writing a stupendous work on Pre-Zoroastnan Theogonies, m 
which. It IS to be supposed, Ul-Jabal acted somewhat in the capacity 
of secretary But I will give verbattm the extracts from his diary 
“ June II — This is my birthday Seventy years ago exactly I 
slid from the belly of the great Dark into this Light and Life 
My God ! My God I it is briefer than the rage of an hour, fleeter 
than a midday trance Ul-Jabal greeted me warmly — seemed to 
have been looking forward to it — and pointed out that seventy is 
of the fateful numbers, its only factors bemg seven, five, and two 
the last denoting the duality of Birth and Death, five, Isolation, 
seven, Infinity I informed him that this was also my father’s 
birthday, and hts father’s; and repeated the oft-told talc of how 
the latter, just seventy years ago to-day, walkmg at twilight by 
the churchyard-wall, saw the figure of himself sitting on a grave- 
stone, and died five weeks later riving with the pangs of hell 
Whereat the sceptic showed his two huge rows of teeth 

“ What IS his peculiar interest in the Edmundsbury chalice? On 
each successive birthday when the cup has been produced, he has 
asked me to show him the stone Without any well-defined reason 
I have always dcclmcd, but to-day I yielded He gazed long into 
Its sky-blue depth, and then asked if I had no idea what the 
inscription ‘ Has ’ meant I mformed him that it was one of the 
lost secrets of the world 

“ fune 15 — Some new element has entered mto our existence 
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here Something threatens me I hear the echo of a menace against 
my sanity and my life It is as if the garment which enwraps me 
has grown too hot, too heavy for me A notable drowsiness has 
setded on my brain — a drowsiness in which diought, though slow, 
IS a diousandfold more fiery-vivid than ever Oh, fair goddess of 
Reason, desert not me, thy chosen child! 

"June i8 — Ul-Jabal? — diat man is the very Devil incarnate' 

“ June 19 — So much for my bounty, all my munificence, to this 
poisonous worm I picked him up on the heights of the Mountain 
of Lebanon, a cultured savage among cultured savages, and brought 
him here to be a prince of thought by my side W'hat diough his 
plundered wealth — the debt I owe him — has saved me from a sort 
of ruin'’ Have not 7 instructed him in die sw'cet secret of Rcison? 

“ I lay back on my bed m the lonely morning watches, my soul 
heavy as with the distilled essence of opiates, and in vivid vision 
knew that he had entered my apartment In the twilight gloom 
his glittermg rows of shark’s teeth seemed impacted on my eyeball 
— ^I saw them, and nothing else I was not aware when he vanished 
from the room But at daybreak I crawled on hands and knees 
to the cabinet containing the chalice The viperous murderer 1 He 
has stolen my gem, well knowmg that vvidi it he has stolen my life 
The stone is gone — ^gonc, my precious gem A weakness overtook 
me, and I lay for many dreamless hours naked on the marble floor 

“Does die fool dunk to hide ought from my eyes? Can he 
imagine that I shall not recover my precious gem, my stone of 
Saul? 

“ June 20 — Ah, Ul-Jabal — my brave, my noble Son of the Prophet 
of Godl He has replaced the stone! He would not slay an aged 
man The yellow ray of his eye, it is but die gleam of the great 
thinker, not — not — the gleam of the assassin Again, as I lay in 
semi-somnolencc, I saw him enter my room, this time more dis- 
tinctly He went up to the cabinet Shaking the chalice in die 
dawning, some hours after he had left, I heard vvidi delight die 
rattle of the stone I might have known he would replace it, I 
should not have doubted his clemency to a poor man like me 
But the strange being! — he has taken the other stone from the 
other cup — a thing of litdc value to any man! Is Ul-Jabal mad 
or I? 

"June 21 — Merciful Lord in Heaven! he has not replaced it — 
not It — ^but anodier instead of it Tcnlay 1 actually opened die 
chalice, and saw He has put a stone there, the same in size, m 
cut, in engraving, but different in colour, in quality, in value — a 
stone I have never seen before How has he obtained it — whence^ 
I must brace myself to probe, to watch, I must turn mvscJf into 
an eye to search this dev il’s-bosom My life, this subdc, cunning 
Reason of mine, hangs in die balance 
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^“]tme 22— Just now he offered me a cup of wine I almost 
dashed it to the ground before him But he looked steadfastly 
into my eye I flinched and drank — drank 

“ Years ago, when, as I remember, we were at Balbec, I saw 
him one day make an almost tasteless preparation out of pure 
black nicotine, which in mere wanton lust he afterwards gave to 
some of the dwellers by the Caspian to drink But die fiend would 
surely never dream of giving to me that browse of hell— to me 
an aged man, and a thinker, a seer 

“June 23 — ^The mystenous, the unfathomable Ul-Jaball Once 
again, as I lay in heavy trance at midnight, has he invaded, calm 
and noiseless as a spirit, the sanctity of my chamber Serene on 
the swaying aur, which, radiant with soft beams of vermil and violet 
light, rocked me mto variant visions of heaven, I reclined and 
legarded him unmoved The man has replaced the valueless stone 
in the modern-made chalice, and has now stolen the false stone 
fiom the other, which he htmselj put there! In patience will I 
possess this my soul, and watch what shall betide My eyes shall 
know no slumber! 

“June 24 — ^No more — no more shall I drink wine from the 
hand of Ul-Jabal My knees totter beneath the weight of my lean 
body Daggers of lambent fever race through my brain incessant 
Some fibrillary twitchings at the right angle of the mouth have 
also arrested my attention 

“June 25 — He has dared at open midday to enter my room 
I watched him from an angle of the stairs pass along the corridor 
and open my door But for the ternfymg, death-bodmg thump, 
thump of my heart, I should have faced the traitor then, and told 
hun that I knew all his treachery Did I say that I had strange 
fibrillary twitchings at the right angle of my mouth, and a bram 
on fire? 1 have ceased to write my book — the more the pity for 
the world, not for me 

“June 26 — ^Marvellous to tell, the traitor, Ul-Jabal, has now 
placed another stone in the Edmundsbury chalice — also identical 
m nearly every respect with the original gem This, then, was 
the object of his entry into my room yesterday So that he has first 
stolen the real stone and replaced it by another, then he has stolen 
this other and replaced it by yet another, he has beside stolen the 
valueless stone from the modern chalice, and then replaced it 
Surely a man gone rabid, a man gone dancing, foaming, raving 
mad' 

“ June 28 — I have now set myself to the task of recovering my 
jewel It IS here, and I shall find it Life agamst life — and which 
IS the best life, mine or this accursed Ishmaelite’s? If need be, I 
will do murder — ^I, with this withered hand — so that I get back 
the heritage which is mine 
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“ To-day, when I thought he was wandering m the park, I stole 
into his room, locking the door on the mside I trembled exceed- 
mgly, knowing that his eyes are m every place I ransacked the 
chamber, dived among his clothes, but found no stone One 
singular thing in a drawer I saw a long, white beard, and a wig 
of long and snow-white hair As I passed out of the chamber, 
lo, he stood face to face with me at the door m the passage My 
heart gave one bound, and then seemed wholly to cease its travail 
Oh, I must be sick unto death, weaker than a bruised reed I When 
I woke from my swoon he was supportmg me m his arms ‘ Now,’ 
he said, grinning down at me, ‘ now you have at last delivered 
all into my hands ’ He left me, and I saw him go mto his room 
and lock the door upon himself What is it I have delivered mto 
the madman’s hands? 

“ July I — Life agamst life — and his, the young, the stalwart, 
rather than mme, the mouldermg, the sere I love life Not yet 
am I ready to weigh anchor, and reeve halliard, and turn my prow 
over the watery paths of the wme-brown Deeps Oh no Not yet 
Let him die Many and many are the days m which I shall yet 
see the light, walk, thmk I am averse to end the number of my 
years there is even a feeling m me at tunes that this worn body 
shall never, never taste of death The chalice predicts indeed that 
I and my house shall end when the stone is lost — a mere fiction 
at first, an idler’s dream then, but now — now — that the prophecy 
has stood so long a part of the reality of thmgs, and a fact among 
facts — no longer fiction, but Adamant, stern as the very word of 
God Do I not feel hourly smee it has gone how the surges of 
life ebb, ebb ever lower in my heart? Nay, nay, but there is hope 
I have here beside me an Arab blade of subtJe Damascene steel, 
insinuous to pierce and to hew, with which in a street of Bethlehem 
I saw a Syrian’s head cleft open — a gallant stroke! The edges of 
this I have made bright and white for a nuptial of blood 

“July 2 — I spent the whole of the last night m searchmg every 
nook and crack of the house, usmg a powerful magnifying lens 
At times I thought Ul-Jabal was watching me, and would pounce 
out and murder me Convulsive tremors shook my frame like 
earthquake Ah me, I fear I am all too frail for this work Yet 
dear is the love of life 

" July 7 — ^The last days I have passed m carefully searching the 
grounds, with the lens as before Ul-Jabal constantly found pretexts 
for following me, and I am confident that every step I took was 
known to him No sign anywhere of the grass havmg been dis- 
turbed Yet my lands are wide, and I cannot be sure The burden 
of this mighty task is greater than I can bear I am weaker than 
a bruised reed Shall I not slay my enemy, and make an end? 

“July 8 — ^Ul-Jabal has been in my chamber again! I watched 
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him through a crack m the panelling His form was hidden by 
the bed, but I could see his hand reflected m the great mir ror 
opposite the door. First, I cannot guess why, he moved to a point 
in front of the mirror the chair in which I sometimes sit He then 
went to the box in which he my few garments — and opened it 
Ah, I have the stone — safe — safe! He fears my cunnmg, ancient 
eyes, and has hidden it m the one place where I would be least 
likely to seek it— m my own And yet I dread, most mtensely 

I dread, to look 

“ July 9 — ^Thc stone, alas, is not there! At the last moment he 
must have changed his purpose Could his wondrous sensitiveness 
of mtuiGon have made him feel that my eyes were lookmg m on 
him? 

“July 10 — ^In the dead of night I knew that a stealthy foot had 
gone past my door I rose and threw a mantle round me, I put 
on my head my cap of fur, I took the tempered blade m my hands, 
then crept out mto the dark, and followed Ul-Jabal earned a small 
lantern which revealed him to me My feet were bare, but he wore 
felted simpers, which to my unfailmg ear were not utterly noiseless 
He descended the stairs to the bottom of the house, while I crouched 
behmd him in the deepest gloom of the corners and walls At 
the bottom he walked into the pantry there stopped, and turned 
the lantern full m the direction of the spot where I stood, but so 
agilely did I shde behmd a pillar, that he could not have seen me 
In the pantry he lifted the trap-door, and descended still further 
mto the vaults beneath the house Ah, the vaults, — the long, the 
tortuous, the darksome vaults, — how had I forgotten them? Still 
I followed, rent by seismic shocks of terror I had not forgotten 
the weapon could I creep near enough, I felt that I might plunge ' 
It into Ae marrow of his back He opened the iron door of the 
first vault and passed m If I could lock him m? — but he held 
the key On and on he wound his way, holding the lantern near 
the ground, his head bent down The thought came to me then, 
that, had I but the courage, one swift sweep, and all were over 
I crept closer, closer Suddenly he turned round, and made a quick 
step m my direction I saw his eyes, the murderous grin of his 
jaw. I know not if he saw me — thought forsook me The weapon 
fell with clatter and clangor from my grasp, and in panic fnght I 
fled with extended arms and the headlong swiftness of a striplmg, 
through the black labyrmths of the caverns, through the vacant 
corndors of the house, till I reached my chamber, the door of 
which I had time to fasten on myself before I dropped, gaspmg, 
panting for very life, on the floor 

“July II — had not the courage to see Ul-Jabal to-day I have 
remamed locked m my chamber all the time without food or water 
My tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouth 
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“ July 12 — I took heart and crept downstairs I met him m the 
study He smiled on me, and I on him, as if nothmg had happened 
between us Oh, our old friendship, how it has turned into bitterest 
hate! I had taken the false stone from the Edmundsbury chalice 
and put It m the pocket of my brown gown, with the bold intention 
of showing It to him, and asking him if he knew aught of it 
But when I faced bun, my courage failed again We drank together 
and ate together as in the old days of love 

“July 13 — I cannot think that I have not again imbibed some 
soporiferous drug A great hcavmess of sleep weighed on my brain 
till late in the day When I woke my Noughts were in wild 
distraction, and a most peculiar condition of my skm held me fixed 
before the mirror It is dry as parchment, and brown as the leaves 
of autumn 

“July 14— Ul-Jabal is gone! And I am left a lonely, a desolate 
old man I He said, though I swore it was false, that I had grown 
to mistrust him! that I was hiding something from him! that he 
could live with me no morel No more, he said, should I see his 
face! The debt 1 owe him he would forgive He has taken one 
small parcel with him, — and is gone! 

“July 15 — Gone! gone! In mazeful dream I wander with un- 
covered head far and wide over ray domain, seeking I know not 
what The stone he has with him — the precious stone of Saul I 
feel the life-surge ebbing, ebbmg in my heart ” 

Here the manuscript abruptly ended 

Prince Zaleski had listened as I read aloud, lying back on his 
Moorish couch and breathing slowly from his lips a heavy reddish 
vapour, which he imbibed from a very small, carved, bismuth 
pipette His face, as far as I could see m the green-grey crepuscular 
atmosphere of the apartment, was expressionless But when I had 
finished he turned fully round on me, and said 

“You perceive, I hope, the smister meaning of all this?” 

“Has It a meaning?” 

Zaleski smiled 

“ Can you doubt it? in the shape of a cloud, the pitch of a thrush’s 
note, the nuance of a sea-shell you would find, had you only insight 
enough, inductive and deductive cunning enough, not only a mean- 
ing, but, I am convinced, a quite endless significance Undoubtedly, 
in a human document of this kind, there is a meaning, and I may 
say at once that this meaning is entirely transparent to me Pity 
only that you did not read the diary to me before ” 

“Why?” 

“ Because we might, between us, have prevented a crime, and 
saved a life The last entry in the diary was made on the 15th of 
July What day is this?” 

“ This is the 20th ” 
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“ Then I would wager a thousand to one that we are too late 
There is suil, however, the one chance left The time is now seven 
o’clock seven of the evenmg, I think, not of the morning, the 
houses of business in London are therefore closed But why not 
send my man, Ham, with a letter by train to the private address 
of the person from whom you obtained the diary, telling hun to 
hasten immediately to Sir Jocelin Saul, and on no consideration to 
leave his side for a moment? Ham would reach this person before 
midnight, and understanding that the matter was one of life and 
death, he would assuredly do your bidding ” 

As I was writmg the note suggested by Zaleski, I turned and 
asked hun 

“From whom shall I say that the danger is to be expected— 
from the Indian?” 

“From Ul-Jabal, yes, but by no means Indian — ^Persian” 

Profoundly impressed by thus knowledge of detail derived from 
sources which had brought me no intelligence, I handed the note to 
the negro, tellmg him how to proceed, and instructing him before 
starting from the station to search all the procurable papers of the 
last few days, and to return in case he found in any of them a 
notice of the death of Sir Jocelin Saul Then I resumed my seat 
by the side of Zaleski 

“ As I have told you,” he said, “ I am fully convinced that our 
messenger has gone on a bootless errand I believe you will find that 
what has really occurred is this either yesterday, or the day before. 
Sir Jocelin was found by his servant — I imagme he had a servant, 
though no mention is made of any — lying on the marble floor of 
his chamber, dead Near him, probably by his side, will be found 
a gem — an oval stone, white in colour — the same in fact which 
Ul-Jabal last placed in the Edmundsbury chalice There will be 
no marks of violence — no trace of poison — the death will be found 
to be a perfectly natural one Yet, m this case, a particularly wicked 
murder has been committed There are,'I assure you, to my positive 
knowledge forty-three — and in one island in the South Seas, forty- 
four — different methods of doing murder, any one of which would 
be entirely beyond the scope of the introspective agencies at the 
ordinary disposal of society 

“ But let us bend our minds to the details of this matter Let 
us ask first, w/io is this Ul-Jabal? I have said that he is a Persian, 
and of this there is abundant evidence in the narrative other than 
his mere name Fragmentary as the document is, and not intended 
by the writer to afford the information, there is yet evidence of 
the religion of this man, of the particular sect of that religion to 
which he belonged, of his peculiar shade of colour, of the object 
of his stay at the manor-house of Saul, of the special tribe amongst 
whom he formerly lived ‘ What,’ he asks, when his greedy eyes 
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first light on the long-desired gem, ‘ what is the meaning of the 
mscription ‘ Has ’ — the meaning which he so well knew ‘ One 
of the lost secrets of the world,’ replies the baronet But I can 
hardly understand a learned Orientalist speaking in that way about 
what appears to me a very patent curcumstance it is clear that he 
never earnestly applied himself to the solution of the riddle, or 
else — what is more likely, m spite of his rather high-flown estimate 
of his own ‘ Reason ’ — that his mind, and the mmd of his ancestors, 
never was able to go farther back in time than the Edmundsbury 
Monks But they did not make the stone, nor did they dig it from 
the depths of the earth m Suffolk — ^they got it from some one, 
and It IS not difficult to say with certainty from whom The stone, 
then, might have been engraved by that some one, or by the some one 
from whom he received it, and so on back into the dimnesses of 
time And consider the character of the engravmg — it consists of 
a mythological animal, and some words, of which the letters ‘ Has ’ 
only are distinguishable But the animal, at least, is pure Persian 
The Persians, you know, were not only quite worthy competitors 
with the Hebrews, the Egyptians, and later on the Greeks, for 
excellence in the glyptic art, but this fact is remarkable, that in 
much the same way Aat the figure of the scarabceus on an intaglio 
or cameo is a pretty infallible indication of an Egyptian hand, so 
IS that of a priest or a grotesque animal a sure indication of a 
Persian We may say, then, from that evidence alone— though 
there is more — that this gem was certainly Persian And havmg 
reached that point, the mystery of ‘ Has ’ vanishes for we at once 
jump at the conclusion that that too is Persian But Persian, you 
say, written in English characters? Yes, and it was precisely this 
fact that made its meanmg one of what the baronet childishly 
calls ‘ the lost secrets of the world ’ for every successive inquirer, 
believing it part of an English phrase, was thus hopelessly led-astray 
in his investigation ‘ Has ’ is, in fact, part of the word ‘ Hasn-us- 
Sabah,’ and the mere curcumstance that some of it has been 
obliterated, while the figure of the mystic ammal remains intact, 
shows that it was executed by one of a nation less skilled in the 
art of graving in precious stones than the Persians — by a rude, 
medieval Englishman, m short, — the modern revival of the art 
owing Its origin, of course, to the Medici of a later age And of 
this Englishman— who either graved the stone himself, or got some 
one else to do it for him — do we know nothing? We know, at 
least, that he was certainly a fighter, probably a Norman baron, 
that on his arm he bore the cross of red, that he trod the sacred 
soil of Palestine Perhaps, to prove this, I need hardly remmd 
you who Hasn-us-Sabah was It is enough if I say that he was 
greatly mixed up in the affairs of the Crusaders, Icndmg his 
irresistible arms now to this side, now to that He was the chief 
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of the heterodox Mohammedan sect of the Assassins (this' word, 
I believe, is actually derived from his name), imagmed himself to 
be an incarnation of the Deity, and from his maccessible rock- 
fortress of Alamut m the Elburz exerased a smister influence on the 
intricate poliUcs of the day The Red Cross Knights called hun 
Shaikh-ul-Jabal— the Old Man of the Mountams, that very mck- 
name connectmg him infallibly with the Ul-Jabal of our own times 
Now three well-known facts occur to me m connection with this 
stone of the House of Saul the first, that Saladm met in batde, 
and defeated, and plundered, m a certain place, on a certam day, 
this Hasn-us-Sabah, or one of his successors bearing the'same name, 
the second, that about this time there was a cordial rapprochement 
between Saladm and Richard the Lion, and between the Infidels 
and the Christians generally, during which a free mterchange of 
gems, then regarded as of deep mystic importance, took place — 
remember ‘ The Talisman,’ and the ‘ Lee Penny ’, the third, that 
soon after the fighters of Richard, and then himself, returned to 
England, the Loculus or coffin of St Edmund (as we are informed 
by the Jocelint Chronica) was opened by the Abbot at midnight, 
and the body of the martyr exposed On such occasions it was 
customary to place gems and relics in the coffin, when it was 
again closed up Now, the chalice with the stone was taken from 
this loculus, and is it possible not to believe that some knight, to 
whom It had been presented by one of Saladin’s men, had in turn 
presented it to the monastery, first scratching uncouthly on its 
surface the name of Hasn to mark its semi-sacred ongm, or perhaps 
biddmg the monks to do so? But the Assassms, now called, I 
think , ‘ al Hasani ’ or ‘ Ismaili ’ — ‘ that accursed Ishmaelite' the 
baronet exclaims in one place — stdl live, are still a flourishing sect 
impelled by fervid religious fanaticisms And where think you is 
their chief place of settlement? Where, but on the heights of that 
same ‘ Lebanon ’ on which Sir Jocelm ‘ picked up ’ his too doubtful 
scribe and literary helper? 

“ It now becomes evident that Ul-Jabal w'as one of the sect of the 
Assassins, and that the object of his sojourn at the manor-house, 
of his financial help to the baronet, of his whole journey perhaps 
to England, was the recovery of the sacred gem which once glittered 
on the breast of the founder of his sect In dread of spodmg all 
by over-rashness, he waits, perhaps for years, till he makes sure 
that the stone is the right one by seemg it with his own eyes, and 
learns the secret of the spring by which the chalice is opened He 
then proceeds to steal it So far all is clear enough Now, this too 
is conceivable, that, intending to commit the theft, he had before- 
hand provided himself with another stone similar in size and shape 
— ^thesc being well known to him — ^to the other, in order to substitute 
it for the real stone, and so, for a time at least, escape detection It 
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IS presumable that the chalice was hot often opened by the baronet, 
and this would therefore have been a perfectly rational device on 
the part of Ul-Jabal But assummg this to be his mode of thmking, 
how ludicrously absurd appears all the trouble he took to engrave 
the false stone in an exacdy similar manner to the other That 
could not help him in producing the deception, for that he did 
not contemplate the stone being seen, but only heard in the cup, 
IS proved by the fact that he selected a stone of a different colour 
This colour, as I shall afterwards show you, was that of a pale, 
brown-spotted stone But we are met with somethmg more extra- 
ordinary still when we come to the last stone, the white one — 
I shall prove that it was white — which Ul-Jabal placed m the cup 
Is It possible that he had provided two substitutes, and that he had 
engraved these two, without object, m the same mmutely careful 
manner? Your mind refuses to conceive it, and having done this 
declines, in addition, to believe that he had prepared even one 
substitute, and I atp fully in accord with you m this conclusion 
“ We may say then that Ul-Jabal had not prepared any substitute, 
and It may be added that it was a thing altogether beyond the 
limits of the probable that he could by chance have possessed two 
old gems exactly similar in every detail down to the very half- 
obliterated letters of the word ‘ Hasn-us-Sabah ’ I have now shown, 
you perceive, that he did not make them purposely, and that he 
did not possess them accidentally Nor were they the baronet’s, 
for we have his declaration that he had never seen them before 
Whence then did the Persian obtain them? That point will 
immediately emerge mto clearness, when we have sounded his 
motive for replacmg the one false stone by the other, and, above 
all, for taking away the valueless stone, and then replacing it And 
m order to lead you up to the comprehension of this motive, I begin 
by makmg the bold assertion that Ul-Jabal had not in his possession 
the real St Edmundsbury stone at all 
“You are surprised, for you argue that if we arc to take the 
baronet’s evidence at all, we must take it m this parucular also, 
and he positively asserts that he saw the Persian take the stone 
It IS true that there are indubitable signs of msanity m the document, 
but It IS the msanity of a diseased mind manifesting itself by fan- 
tastic exaggeration of sentiment, rather than of a mmd confiding 
to Itself Its own delusions as to matters of fact There is therefore 
nothing so certain as that Ul-Jabal did steal the gem, but these two 
things are equally evident* that by some means or other it very 
soon passed out of his possession, and that when it had so passed, 
he, for his part, believed it to be in the possession of the baronet 
‘Now,’ he cries in triumph, one day as he catches Sir Jocelm m 
his room — ‘ now you have delivered all mto my hands ’ ‘ All ’ 
what. Sir Jocelm wonders ‘ All,’ of course, meant the stone He 
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believes tKat the baronet has done precisely what the baronet after- 
wards believes that he has done— hidden away the stone in the most 
secret of all places, in his own apartment, to wit The Persian, 
sure now at last of victory, accordmgly' hastens into his chamber, 
and ‘locks the door,’ in order, by an easy search, to secure his 
prize When, moreover, the baronet is examimng the house at 
night with his lens, he believes that Ul-Jabal is spying his move- 
ments, when he extends his operations to the park, the other finds 
pretexts to be near him Ul-Jabal dogs his footsteps like a shadow 
But supposing he had really had the jewel, and had deposited it m 
a place of perfect safety — such as, with or without lenses, the 
extensive grounds of the manor-house would certamly have afforded 
— ^his more reasonable role would have been that of unconscious 
nonchalance, rather than of agonised interest But, m fact, he 
supposed the owner of the stone to be himself seekmg a secure 
hidmg-place for it, and is resolved at all costs on knowing the secret 
And agam in the vaults beneath the house Sir Jocelm reports that 
Ul-Jabal ‘ holds the lantern near the ground, with his head bent 
down ’ can anythmg be better descriptive of the attitude of search ? 
Yet each is so sure that the other possesses the gem, that neither is 
able to suspect that both are seekers 
" But, after all, there is far better evidence of the non-possession 
of the stone by ^e Persian than all this — and that is the murder 
of the baronet, for I can almost promise you that our messenger 
will return in a few minutes Now, it seems to me that Ul-Jabal 
was not really murderous, averse rather to murder, thus the baronet 
IS often in his power, swoons m his arms, lies under the influence 
of narcotics in semi-sleep while the Persian is in his room, and yet 
no mjury is done him Still, when the clear necessity to murder — 
the clear means of gainmg the stone — presents itself to Ul-Jabal, 
he does not hesitate a moment — mdeed, he has already made 
elaborate preparations for that very necessity And when was it 
that this necessity presented itself? It was when the baronet put 
the false stone in the pocket of a loose gown for the purpose of 
confronting the Persian with it But what kmd of pocket? I think 
you will agree with me, that male garments, admittmg of the 
designation ‘ gown,’ have usually only outer pockets — ^large, square 
pockets, simply sewed on to the outside of the robe But a stone 
of that size musi have made such a pocket bulge outivards Ul-Jabal 
must have noticed it Never before has he been perfecdy sure that 
the baronet carried the long-desired gem about on his body, but 
now at last he knows beyond all doubt To obtam it, there are 
several courses open to him he may rush there and then on the 
weak old man and tear the stone from him, he may ply him with 
narcotics, and extract it from the pocket durmg sleep But in these 
there is a small chance of failure, there is a certamty of near or 
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ultimate detection, pursuit — and this is a land of Law, swift and 
fairly sure No, the old man must die only thus — dius surely, 
and thus secretly— can the outraged digmty of Hasn-us-Sabah be 
appeased On the very next day he leaves the house — no more shall 
the mistrustful baronet, who is ‘ hiding something from him,’ sec 
his face He carries with him a small parcel Let me tell you what 
was in that parcel it contamed the baronet’s fur cap, one of his 
‘ brown gowns,’ and a snow-white beard and wig Of the cap 
we can be sure, for from the fact that, on leaving his room at 
midnight to follow the Persian through the house, he put it on his 
head, I gather that he wore it habitually during all his wakmg 
hours, yet after Ul-Jabal has left him he wanders jar and wide 
‘ with uncovered head ’ Can you not picture the distracted old 
man seeking ever and anon with absent mind for his long- 
accustomed head-gear, and seeking m vain? Of the gown, too, 
we may be equally certam for it was the procuring of this that 
led Ul-Jabal to the baronet’s trunk, we now know that he did 
not go there to hide the stone, for he had it not to hide, nor to see\ 
It, for he would be unable to believe the baronet childish enough 
to deposit it in so obvious a place As for the wig and beard, they 
had been previously seen in his room But before he leaves the 
house Ul-Jabal has one more work to do once more the two eat 
and drink together as in ‘ the old days of love ’, once more the 
baronet is drunken with a deep sleep, and when he wakes, his 
skin IS ‘ brown as the leaves of autumn ’ That is the evidence of 
which I spake in the begmning as giving us a hint of the exact 
shade of the Oriental’s colour — it was the yellowish-brown of a 
sered leaf And now that the face of the baronet has been smeared 
with this indelible pigment, all is ready for the tragedy, and UI- 
Jabal departs He will return, but not immediately, for he will at 
least give the eyes of his victim time to grow accustomed to the 
change of colour in his face, nor will he tarry long, for there is 
no telling whether, or whither, the stone may not disappear from 
that outer pocket I therefore surmise that the tragedy took place 
a day or two ago I remembered the feebleness of the old man, 
his highly neurotic condition, I thought of those ‘ fibrillary twitch- 
ings,’ indicating the onset of a well-known nervous disorder sure 
to end in sudden death, I recalled his belief that on account of the 
loss of the stone, in which he felt his life bound up, the chariot 
of death was urgent on his footsteps, I bore m mind his memory 
of his grandfather dying m agony just seventy years ago after 
seeing his own wraith by the churchyard-wall, I knew that such 
a man could not be struck by the sudden, the terrific shock of 
seeing bimselj situng in the chair before the mirror (the chair, you 
remember, had been placed there by Ul-Jabal) without droppmg 
down stone dead on the spot I was thus able to predict the manner 
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and place of the baronet’s death — ^if he l>e dead Beside him, I said 
would probably be found a white stone For Ul-Jabal, his ghasdy 
impersonation ended, would hurry to the pocket, snatch out the 
stone, and finding it not the stone he sought, would m all likelihood 
dash It down, fly away from the corpse as if from plague, and, I 
hope, straightway go and — hang himself ” 

It was at this point that the black mask of Ham framed itself 
between the python-skm tapestnes of the doorway I tore from 
him the paper, now two daj's old, which he held m his hand, and 
under the heading, “ Sudden death of a Baronet,” read a nearly 
exact account of the facts which Zaleski had been detailmg to me 

“ I can see by vour face that I was not altogether at fault,” he 
said, with one of his musical laughs, “but there still remains for 
us to discover whence Ul-Jabal obtained his two substitutes, his 
motive for exchangmg one for the other, and for stealing the 
valueless gem, but, above all, we must find where the real stone 
was all the time that these two men so sedulously sought it, and 
where it now is Now, let us turn our attendon to this stone, and 
ask, first, what light does the mscnption on the cup throw on its 
nature? The mscnption assures us that if ‘ this stone be stolen,’ 
or if It ‘ chaunges dre,’ the House of Saul and its head ‘ anoon ’ 
(1 e anon, at once) shall die ‘ Dre,’ I may remmd you, is an old 
English w'ord, used, I think, by Burns, identical with the Saxon 
‘ dieogan,' meaning to ‘suffer ’ So that the writer at least contem- 
plated that the stone might ' suffer changes ’ But what kind of 
changes — external or internal? External change — change of 
environment — is already provided for when he says, ‘shulde this 
Ston stalen bee ‘ chaunges ’ therefore, m hts mmd, meant mternal 
changes But is such a thmg possible for any precious stone, and 
for this one in particular? As to that, we might answer v/hen we 
know the name of this one It nowhere appears m the manusenpt, 
and yet it is immediately discoverable For it was a ‘ sky-blue ’ 
stone, a sk>-blue, sacred stone, a sky-blue, sacred, Persian stone 
That at once gives us its name — ^it was a turquoise But can the 
turquoise, to the certam knowledge of a mediasval writer, 
‘chaunges dre’? Let us turn for light to old Anselm dc Boot 
tliat IS he in pig-skm on the shelf behind the bronze Hera ” 

I handed the volume to Zaleski He pomted to a passage which 
read as follows 

“Assuredly the turquoise doth possess a soul more mtelligent 
than that of man But we cannot be wholly sure of the presence 
of Angels m preaous stones I do rather opme that the evil spint 
doth take up his abode therein, transformmg himself mto an angel 
of light, to the end that we put our trust not in God, but m the 
precious stone, and thus, perhaps, doth he deceive our spirits bj 
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the turquoise for the turquoise is of two sorts those which keep 
their colour, and those which lose it ” ^ 

“You thus see,” resumed Zaleski, “that the turquoise was 
believed to have the property of changmg its colour — a change which 
was universally supposed to indicate the fading away and death 
of Its owner The good De Boot, alas, believed this to be a property 
of too many other stones beside, like the Hebrews in respect of 
their urim and thummim, but in the case of the turquoise, at least. 
It IS a well-authenticated natural phenomenon, and I have myself 
seen such a specimen In some cases the change is a gradual pro- 
cess, in others it may occur suddenly within an hour, especially 
when the gem, long kept m the dark, is exposed to brilliant sun- 
shine I should say, however, that in this metamorphosis there is 
always an intermediate stage the stone first changes from blue 
to a pale colour spotted with brown, and, lastly, to a pure white 
Thus, Ul-Jabal having stolen the stone, finds that it is of the wrong 
colour, and soon after replaces it, he supposes that m the darkness 
he has selected the wrong chalice, and so takes the valueless stone 
from the other This, too, he replaces, and, infinitely puzzled, 
makes yet another hopeless trial of the Edmunsbury chalice, and, 
again bafSed, again replaces it, concludmg now that the baronet 
has suspected his designs, and substituted a false stone for the real 
one But ajter this last replacement, the stone assumes its final 
hue of white, and thus the baronet is led to think that two stones 
have been substituted by Ul-Jabal for his own invaluable gem 
All this while the gem was lying serenely in its place in the chalice 
And thus it came to pass that in the Manor-house of Saul there 
arose a somewhat considerable Ado about Nothing ” ' 

For a moment Zaleski paused, then, turning round and laying 
his hand on the brown forehead of the mummy by his side, he 
said 

“ My friend here could tell you, an he would, a fine tale of the 
immensely important part which jewels in all ages have played in 
human history, human religions, mstitutions, ideas He flounshed 
some five centuries before the Messiah, was a Memphian priest 
of Amsu, and, as the hieroglyphics on his coffin assure me, a prime 
favourite with one Queen Amyntas Beneath these mouldering 
swaddlings of the grave a great ruby still cherishes its blood-guilty 
secret on the forefinger of his right hand Most curious is it to 

^ "Assurcment la turquoise a une ame plus intelligente que Tame de 
rhomme Mais uous ne pouvons nen establir de certain touchant la presence 
des Anges dans les pierres precieuses Mon jugement seroit plustot que le 
mauvais espnt qm se transforme en Ange de lumiere se loge dans les pierres 
precieuses k find que Ton ne recoure pas fi. Dieu, mais que 1 on repose sa 
creance dans la pierrc precieuse amsi, peut-ctre il de^oit, nos espnts par 
la turquoise car la turquoise est de deu’^ sortes les unes qiu conservent 
leur couleur et les autres qui la perdent ’’ — Anselm de Boot, Book ii 
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reflect how m all lands, and at all times, precious mmerals have 
been endowed by men with mystic virtues The Persians, for 
instance, believed that spinelle and the garnet were harbmgers of 
joy Have you read the ancient Bishop of Rennes on the subject? 
Really, I almost think there must be some truth in all this The 
instinct of universal man is rarely far at fault Already you have 
a semi-comic ‘ gold-cure ’ for alcoholism, and you have heard of 
the geophagism of certain African tribes What if the scientist 
of the future be destined to discover that the diamond, and it alone, 
IS a specific for cholera, that powdered rubellite cures fever, and 
the chrysoberyl gout? It would be m exact conformity with what 
I have hitherto observed of a general trend towards a certam 
mborn perverseness and whimsicality m Nature ” 

'Note — ^As some proof of the fineness of intuition evidenced by Zalesla, 
as distinct from his more conspicuous powers of reasoning, I may here state 
that some years after the occurrence of the tragedy I have recorded above, 
the skeleton of a man was discovered in the vaults of the Manor-house of 
Saul I have not the least doubt that it vras the skeleton of Ul-Jabal The 
teeth were very prominent A rotten rope was found loosely knotted round 
the vertebral of his neck 
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« Y the way, Professor, there’s something m the evening papers 
that might interest you,” said Inspector Hanslet, handing 
over as he spoke the copy he had been holding in his hand 
“ There you are, ‘ Prominent City Merchant found dead ’ Read 
It, It sounds quite interesting ” 

Dr Priesdey adjusted his spectacles and began to read the para- 
graph The Professor and myself, Harold Merefield, who had been 
kis secretary for a couple of years, had been sitting in the study of 
Dr Priestley’s house m Westbourne Terrace, one fine June even- 
ing after dinner, when Inspector Hanslet had been announced 
The Inspector was an old friend of ours, who availed himself of 
the Professor’s hobby, which was the mathematical detecuon of 
crime, to discuss with him any investigations upon which he hap- 
pened to be engaged He had just finished giving the Professor 
an outline of a recent burglary case, over which the police had 
confessed themselves puzzled, and had risen to go, when the 
Item m the newspaper occurred to him 
“This does not appear to me to be particularly interesting,” 
said the Professor “ It merely states that on the arrival of the 
3 20 train this afternoon at Tilbury station a porter, in examining 
the carnages, found the dead body of a man, since identified as 
a Mr Farquharson, lying in a corner of a first<lass carnage This 
Mr Farquharson appears to have met his death through a blow 
on the side of the head, although no weapon capable of inflicting 
such a blow has so far been found I can only suggest that if the 
facts are as reported, there are at least a dozen theories which 
could be made to fit in with them ” 

“Such as?” enquired Hanslet tentatively 
The Professor frowned “ You know perfectly well. Inspector, 
that I most strongly deprecate all conjecture,” he replied severely 
“ Conjecture, unsupported by a thorough examination of facts, 
has been responsible for more than half the errors made by man- 
kind throughout the ages But, to demonstrate my meaning, I 
will outline a couple of theories which fit m with all the reported 
facts Mr Farquharson may have been struck by an assailant who 
left the train before its arrival at Tilbury, and who disposed 
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of the weapon in some way On the other hand, he may 
have leant out of the window, and -been struck by some object at 
the side of the hne, or even by a passing train, if he was at the 
right hand side of the carnage, looking in the direction in which 
the train was going Of course, as I wish to emphasise, a knowledge 
of all the facts, not only those contained in this brief paragraph, 
would probably render both these theories untenable ” 

Hanslet smiled He knew well enough from experience the Pro- 
fessor’s passion for facts and his horror of conjecture 
“Well, I don’t suppose the case wdl come my way,” he said 
as he turned towards the door “ But if it does I’ll let you know 
what transpires I shouldn’t wonder if we know the whole story 
in a day or tivo It looks simple enough Well, good-night, sir ” 
The Professor waited till tlie front door had closed behind him 
“ I have always remarked that Hanslet’s difficulties are compara- 
tively easy of solution, but that what he calls simple problems 
completely baffle his powers of reasoning I should not be sur- 
prised if we heard from him again very shortly ” 

As usual the Professor was right Hanslet’s first visit had been 
on Saturday evenmg On the following Tuesday, at about the 
same time, he called again, with a peculiarly triumphant expres- 
sion on his face 

“ You remember that Farquharson business, don’t you, Pro- 
fessor?” he began without prdiminary “Well, it did come my 
way, after all The Essex police called Scotland Yard in, and I 
was put on to it I’ve solved the whole thing m under forty-eight 
hours Not a bad piece of work, eh? Mr Farquharson was mur- 
dered by ” 

Dr Pnesdy held up his hand protestingly “ My dear Inspector, 
I am not the least concerned with the murderer of this Mr Far- 
quharson As I have repeatedly told you, my interest in these 
matters is purely theoretical, and confined to the processes of 
deduction You arc beginning your story at the wrong end If 
you wish me to listen to it, you must first tell me die full facts, 
then explain the course of your invesugations, step by step ” 

“ Very well, sir,” replied Hanslet, somewhat crestfallen “ The 
first fact I learnt was how Farquharson was killed It appeared at 
first sight that he had been struck a terrific blow by some weapon 
like a polc-axe There was a wound about two inches across on 
the right side of his head But, at the post-mortem, this was found 
to have been caused by a btdlet from an ordinary service rifle, 
which was found imbedded in his brain ” 

“Ah!” remarked the Professor “A somewhat unusual instru- 
ment of murder, surely ? What position did the body occupy in the 
carriage when it was found?” 

“Oh, in the nght hand corner, facing the engine, I believe,” 
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replied Hanslet impatiently “ But that’s of no importance, as you’ll 
see The next step, obviously, was to find out something about 
Farquharson, and why any one should want to murder him The 
discovery of a motive is a very great help in an mvesugauon like 
this Farquharson lived with ^s daughter in a biggish house near 
a place called Stanford-le-Hope, on the line between Tilbury and 
Southend On Saturday last he left his office, which is close to 
Fenchurch Street station, about one o’clock He lunched at a 
restaurant near by, and caught the two-fifteen at Fcnchurch Street 
As this was the train m which his dead body was found, I need 
hardly detail the enquiries by which I discovered these facts ” 

The Professor nodded “ I am prepared to take your word for 
them,” he said 

“ Very well, now let us come to the motive,” continued Hanslet 
“ Farquharson was in business with his nephew, a rather wild 
young fellow named Robert Halliday It seems that this young 
man’s mother, Farquharson ’s sister, had a good deal of money in 
the business, and was very anxious that her son should carry it on 
after Farquharson’s death She died a couple of years ago, leaving 
rather a curious will, by which all her money was to remain in her 
brother’s business, and was to revert to her son only at her brother’s 
death ” 

The Professor rubbed his hands “ Ah, the indispensable motive 
begins to appear'” he exclaimed with a sarcastic smile “I am 
sure that you feel that no further facts are necessary. Inspector 
It follows, of course, that young Halliday murdered his uncle to 
secure the money You desenbed him as a wild young man, I 
think ? Really, the evidence is most damning ' ” 

“ It’s all very well for you to laugh at me. Professor,” rephed 
Hanslet indignandy “ I’ll admit that you’ve given me a line on 
things that I couldn’t find for myself, often enough But in this 
case there’s no possible shadow of doubt about what happened 
What would you say if I told you that Halliday actually travelled 
m the very tram in which his uncle’s body was found?” 

“ Speaking without a full knowledge of the facts, I should say 
that this rather tended to establish his innocence,” said the Professor 
gravely 

Hanslet winked knowingly ” Ah, but that’s by no means all,” 
he replied “ Halliday is a Territorial, and he left London on 
Saturday afternoon in uniform, and carrying a rifle It seems that 
although he’s very keen, he’s a shocking bad marksman, and a 
member of a sort of awkward squad which goes down occasionally 
to Purfleet ranges to pracUse Purfleet is a station between London 
and Tilbury Halliday got out there, fired a number of rounds, and 
returned to London in the evening ” 

“ Dear, dear. I’m sorry for that young man,” remarked the 
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Professor “First we have a motive, then an opportunity Of 
course, he travelled m the same carnage as his uncle, levelled his 
musket at his head, inflicted a fearful wound and decamped Why, 
there’s hardly a weak link in the whole chain ” 

“ It wasn’t quite as simple as that,” replied Hanslet patiendy 
“ He certainly didn’t travel in the same carnage as his uncle, smce 
that very morning they had quarrelled violently Farquharson, who 
was a rather strict old boy, didn’t approve of his nephew’s ways 
Not that I can find out much against him, but he’s a bit of a young 
blood, and his uncle didn’t like it He travelled third class, and 
swears that he didn’t know his uncle was on the train ” 

“ Oh, you have interviewed him already, have you?” said the 
Professor quiedy 

“ I have,” replied Hanslet “ His story is that he nearly missed 
the train, jumped into it at the last moment, m fact Somewhere 
after Barking he found himself alone, and that’s all he told me 
When I asked him what he was doing scramblmg along the foot- 
board outside the tram between Dagenham and Rainham, he 
became very confused, and explained that on puttmg his head out 
of the window he had seen another member of the awkward squad 
a few carriages away, and made up his mind to join him He 
ga\e me the man’s name, and when I saw him he confirmed 
Halhday’s story ” 

“ Really, Inspector, your methods are masterly,” said the 
Professor “ How did you know that he had been on the foot- 
board?” 

“ A man working on the line had seen a soldier in uniform, with 
a nfle slung over his back, in this posmon,” replied Hanslet 
triumphandy 

“ And you immediately concluded that this man must be 
Halliday,” commented the Professor “ Well, guesses must hit the 
truth sometimes, I suppose What exacdy is your theory, of the 
crime?” 

“It seems plam enough,” rephed HansleL “Halhday had 
watched his uncle enter the train, then jumped into a carnage dose 
to his At a predetermined spot he clambered along with his loaded 
rifle, shot him through the window, then, to avert suspicion, joined 
his friend, whom he had also seen enter the train, a little farther on 
It’s as plain as a pikestaff to me ” 

“ So It appears,” remarked the Professor drily “ What steps do 
you propose to take in the matter?” 

“ I propose to arrest Halhday at the termination of the inquest,” 
rephed Hanslet complacendy 

The Professor made no reply to this for several seconds “ I think 
It would be to everybody’s advantage if you consulted me again 
before doing so,” he said at last 
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A cloud passed for an instant over Hanslet’s face “ I will, if you 
think It would do any good,” he replied “ But you must see for 
yourself that I have enough ^evidence to secure a conviction from 
any jury ” 

“ That is just what disquiets me,” returned the Professor quickly 
“ You cannot expect the average juryman to have an inteUigcnce 
superior to yours, you know I have your promise?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” rephed Hanslet rather huffily He 
changed the subject abruptly, and a few minutes later he rose and 
left the house 

In the course of our normal routine I forgot the death of Mr 
Farquharson entirely It was not unul the following afternoon, 
when Mary the parlourmaid entered the study with the announce- 
ment that a Miss Farquharson had called and begged that she 
might see the Professor immediately, that the matter recurred to 
me 

“Miss Farquharson!” I exclaimed “Why, that must be the 
daughter of the fellow who was murdered the other day Hanslet 
said he had a daughter, you remember ” 

“ The balance of probability would appear to favour that theory,” 
replied the Professor acidly “Yes, FU see her Show Miss 
Farquharson in, please, Mary ” 

Miss Farquharson came in, and the Professor greeted her with 
his usual courtesy “ To what do I owe the pleasure of this visit?” 
he enquired 

Miss Farquharson hesitated a moment or two before she replied 
She was tall and fair, dressed in deep mourning, with an elusive 
prettiness which I, at least, found most attractive And even before 
she spoke, I guessed something of the truth from the flush which 
suffused her face at the Professor’s question 

“ I’m afraid you may think this an unpardonable mtrusion,” she 
said at last “ The truth is that Bob — ^Mr Halliday — who is my 
cousin, has heard of you and begged me to come and see you ” 

The Professor frowned He hated his name becoming known in 
connection with any of the investigations which he undertook, but 
in spite of all his efforts, many people had come to know of his 
hobby Miss Farquharson took his frown for a sign of disapproval, 
and continued with an irresistible tone of pleading in her voice 

“ It was only as a last hope I came to you,” she said “ It’s all so 
awful that I feel desperate I expect you know that my father was 
found dead last Saturday in a train at Tilbury, while he was on his 
way home?” 

The Professor nodded “ I am aware of some of the facts,” he 
replied non<ommittally “ I need not trouble you to repeat Acm 
But in what way can I be of assistance to you?” 

“ It’s too terrible I ” she exclaimed with a sob “ The police 
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suspect Bob of having murdered him They haven’t said so, but 
they ha\e been askmg him all sorts of dreadful questions Bob 
thought perhaps you might be able to do something ” 

Her voice tailed away hopelessly under the Professor’s unvvink- 
mg gaze 

“ My dear young lady, I am not a magician,” he replied “ I 
may as well teU you that I have seen Inspector Hanslet, who has 
what he considers a convmcmg case against your cousin ” 

“ But you don’t believe it, do you, Doctor Pnesdey mternipted 
Miss Farquharson eagerly 

“ I can only accept the Inspector’s statements as he gave them 
to me,” replied the Professor ” I know nothing of the case beyond 
what he has told me Perhaps you would allow me to ask you a 
few questions?” 

“ Of course * ” she exclaimed “ I’ll teU you everything I can ” 

The Professor inclined his head with a gesture of thanks “ Was 
your father in the habit of travelling by the two-fifteen tram from 
Fenchurch Street on Saturday afternoons^” 

“ No,” replied Miss Farquharson with deasion “ Only when 
he was kept later than usual at the office His usual custom was to 
come home to a late lunch ” 

“ I see Now, can you tell me the reason for the quarrel between 
him and your cousin?” 

This time Miss Farquharson ’s reply was not so prompt She 
lowered her head so that we could not see her face, and kept silence 
for a moment Then, as though she had made up her rmnd, she 
spoke suddenly 

“ I see no harm in telling you As a matter of fact. Bob and I 
have been in love with one another for a long time, and Bob 
decided to tell my father on Saturday morning Father was rather 
old-fashioned, and he didn’t altogether approve of Bob Not that 
there was any harm m anything he did, but Father couldn’t under- 
stand that a young man likes to amuse himself There was quite a 
scene when Bob told him, and Father refused to hear anything 
about It Una! Bob had reformed, as he put in But I know that 
Bob didn’t kill hun,” she concluded entreaungly “ It’s impossible 
for anybodv who knew him to beheve be could You don’t believe 
It, do you?” 

“ No, I do not believe it,” rephed the Professor slowly “ If it is 
any consolaaon to you and Mr Halliday, I may tell you m con- 
fidence that 1 never have believed it When is the inquest to be?” 

A look of deep thankfulness overspread her features “lam more 
grateful to you than I can say. Doctor Priestley,” she said earnesdy 
“The inquest? On Saturday morning Will you be there?” 

The Professor shook his head “ No, I sh^ not be there,” he 
replied “You see, it is not my business But I shall take steps 
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before then to make certain enquiries I do not wish to raise your 
hopes unduly, but it is possible that I may be able to divert sus- 
picion from Mr Halhday More than that I cannot say ” 

Tears of thankfulness came to her eyes “ I can’t tell you what 
this means to Bob and me,” she said “ He has been terribly dis- 
tressed He quite understands that things look very black against 
him, and he cannot suggest who could have wanted to kill my 
father Father hadn’t an enemy in the world, poor dear ” 

“You are sure of that?” remarked the Professor 
“ Quite,” she rephed positively “ I knew every detail of his life, 
he never hid the smallest thing from me ” 

And after a further short and unimportant conversation she took 
her leave of us 

The Professor sat silent for some minutes after her departure 
“ Poor girl I ” he said at last “ To lose her father so tragically, and 
then to see the man she loves accused of his murder! We must see 
what we can do to help her, Harold Get me the one-inch map of 
the country between London and Tilbury, and a time-table of the 
Southend trains ” 

I hastened to obey him, and for an hour or more he pored over 
the map, working upon it with a rule and a protractor At the end 
of this period he looked up and spoke abruptly 
“ This is remarkably interesting, more so than I imagined at first 
It would be Run out and buy me the sheets of the six-inch survey 
which cover Rainham and Purfleet I think we shall need them ” 
I bought the maps he required and returned with them For the 
rest of the day he busied iiimself with these, and it was not unul 
late in the evening that he spoke to me again 
“ Really, my boy, this problem is beginning to interest me,” he 
said “ There are many points about it which are distincdy baffling 
We must examine the country on the spot There is a train to 
Purfleet, I see, at ten-thirty to-morrow morning ” 

“Have you formed any theory, sir?” I enquued eagerly The 
vision of Miss Farquharson, and her conviction of her cousin’s 
innocence, had impressed me in her favour 
The Professor scowled at me “ How often am I to tell you that 
facts arc all diat matter?” he replied “Our journey to-morrow 
will be for the purpose of ascertaining facts Until we know these. 
It would be waste of tune to indulge m conjecture ” 

He did not mention the subject again unul the next morning, 
when we were seated in the tram to Purfleet He had chosen an 
empty first<lass carriage, and himself took the right hand corner 
faang the engine He said nothmg unul the train was travelling at 
a good speed, and then he addressed me suddenly 
“ You are a good shot with a rifle, arc you not?” he enquired 

K 
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“ I used to be pretty fair,” I replied in astonishment. “ But I 
don’t think I’ve had a nfle in my hand smce the war,” 

“Well, take my stick, and hold it as you would a rifle Now go 
to the far end of the carnage and lean against the door That’s 
right Point your stick at my right eye, as though you were going 
to shoot at It Stand like that a minute Thank j'ou, that will do ” 

He turned away from me, took a pair of field-glasses from a case 
he ivas carrying, and began to survey the country through the 
window on his side This he conunued to do until the tram drew 
up at Purfleet and we dismounted on to the platform 

“Ah, a lovely day!” he exclaimed “Not too warm for a little 
walking We will make our first call at Purfleet ranges This was 
where young Halhday came to do his shooung, you remember ” 

We made our way to the ranges, and were lucky enough to find 
the warden at home Dr Priestley had, when he chose, a most 
ingratiating way with him, and he and the warden were very 
shordy engaged in an animated conversadon, 

“ By the way,” enquired the Professor earnesdy “ Was there 
any finng going on here between half-past two and three on 
Saturday last?” 

The range-warden scratched his head with a thoughtful expres- 
sion on his face “ Let me see, now, last Saturday afternoon We 
had a squad of Territorials here on Saturday afternoon, but they 
didn’t arrive till after three Lord, they was queer hands with a 
rifle, some of them. Much as they could do to hit the target at all 
at three hundred They won’t never make marksmen, however 
hard they try ” 

“ Isn’t It rather dangerous to allow such wild shots to fire at 
all?” suggested the Professor 

“ God bless your heart, sir, it’s safe enough,” rephed the range- 
warden “ There’s never been an accident the whole time I’ve been 
here They can’t very well miss the butts, and even if they did, 
there’s nobody allowed on the marshes when firing’s going on,” 

“ That IS comforung, certainly,” said the Professor “ Apart 
from this squad, you had nobody else?” 

The range-warden shook his head “ No, sir, they was the only 
people on the range that day ” 

“I suppose It is part of your duty to issue ammunition?” en- 
quired the Professor. 

“ As a rule, sir But, as it happens, this particular squad always 
brings their own with them ” 

The Professor conunued his conversation for a little longer, then 
prepared to depart 

“ I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you,” he said as he shook 
hands " By the way, I beheve ^ere are other ranges about here 
somewhere?” , 
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“ That’s nght, sir,” replied the range-warden “ Over yonder, 
beyond the butts Rainham ranges, they’re called ” 

“Is there any objection to my walking across the marshes to 
them?” 

“ Not a bit, sir There’s no finng to-day Just keep straight on 
past the butts, and you’ll come to them ” 

The Professor and I started on our tramp, the Professor pausing 
every hundred yards or so to look about him through his field- 
glasses and to verify his position on the map We reached the 
Rainham ranges at last, discovered the warden, who fell under the 
influence of the Professor’s charm as readily as his colleague at 
Purfleet had done, and opened the conversauon with him in much 
the same style 

“ On Saturday afternoon last, between half-past two and three?” 
replied the warden to the Professor’s enquuy “ Well, sir, not 
what you might call any shooting There was a party from Wool- 
wich, with a new sort of light machine gun, something like a 
Lewis But they wasn’t shooting, only testing ” 

“What is the difference?” asked the Professor 
“ Well, sir, by testing I mean they had the thing held m a clamp, 
so that It couldn’t move The idea is to keep it pointing in e'lacdy 
the same direction, instead of wobbling about as it might if a man 
was holding it They use a special target, and measure up the 
distance between the various bullet holes on it when they’ve 
finished ” 

“ I see,” replied the Professor “ I wonder if you would mind 
showing me where they were firing from?” 

“ Certainly, sir, it’s close handy ” The range-warden led us to a 
firmg-point near by, and pointed out the spot on which the stand 
had been erected 

“That’s the place, sir They were firing at Number lo target 
over yonder A thousand yards it is, and wonderful accurate the 
new gun seemed Shot the target to pieces, they did ” 

The Professor made no reply, but took out his map and drew a 
line upon it from the firmg point to the butts The line, when 
extended, led over a tract of desolate marshes until it met the river 
“ There is very little danger on these ranges, it appears,” re- 
marked the Professor, with a note of annoyance m his voice “ If 
a shot missed the butts altogether, it could only fall into the river, 
far away from any frequented spot ” 

“ That’s what they were laid out for,” replied the range-warden 
“ You see, on the other side there’s a house or two, to say nothmg 
of the road and the railway It wouldn’t do to have any stray 
rounds falhng among them ” 

It certainly would not,” replied the Professor absently “ I see 
by the map that Rainham station is not far beyond the "end of 
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the ranges Is there any objection to my walking to it past the 
butts?” 

“ None at all, sir, it’s the best way to get there when there’s no 
firing on Thank you, sir, it’s been no trouble at all ” 

We started to walk down the ranges, a puzzled frown on the 
Professor’s face Every few yards he stopped and exaimned the 
country through his glasses, or pulled out the map and stared at it 
with an absorbed expression We had reached the butts before he 
said a word, and then it was not until we had climbed to the top of 
them that he spoke 

“ Very puzzling, very I ” he muttered “ There must of course 
be some explanation A mathematical deduction from facts can 
never be false But I wish I could discover the explanation ” 

He was looking through his field glasses as he spoke, and sud- 
denly his attenuon became riveted upon an object m front of him 
Without waiting for me he hurried down the steep sides of the 
butts, and almost ran towards a flagstaff standing a couple of < 
hundred yards on the fai side of them When he arnved at the 
base of it, he drew a couple of hnes on the map, walked half round 
the flagstaff and gazed intently through his glasses By the ume I 
had caught up with him he had put the glasses back in their case, 
and was smilmg benevolently 

“ We can return to town by the next train, my boy,” he said 
cheerfully “ I have ascertained everything I wished to know ” 

He refused to say a word until our tram was runnmg mto Fen- 
church Street station Then suddenly he turned to me 
“ I am going to the War Office,” he said curtly “ Will you 
go to Scotland Yard, see Inspector Hanslet, and ask him to come 
to Westbourne Terrace as soon as he can?” 

I found Hanslet, after some httle trouble, and gave him the 
Professor’s message 

“Something to do with the Farquharson business, I suppose?” 
he replied “ Well, I’ll come if the Professor wants to see me But 
I’ve got It all fixed up without his help ” 

He turned up, true to his promise, and the Professor greeted him 
with a pleasant smile 

“ Good evening. Inspector, I’m glad you were able to come Will 
you be particularly busy to-morrow morning?” 

“ I don’t think so. Professor,” replied Hanslet in a puzzled voice 
“ Do you want me to do anything?” 

“Well, if you can spare the time, I should like to mtroduce you , 
to the murderer of Mr Farquharson,” said the Professor casually 
Hanslet lay back m his chair and laughed “ Thanks very much, 
Professor, but I’ve met him already,” he replied “ It would be a 
ivaste of your time. I’m afraid ” 

“Never mind,” said the Professor, with a tolerant smile ‘ I 
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assure you that it will be worth your while to spend the morning 
with me Will you meet me by the bookstall at Charing Cross at 
half-past ten'*” 

Hanslet reflected for a moment The Professor had never yet 
led him on a wild goose chase, and it might be worth while to 
humour him 

“ All right,” he replied reluctantly “ I’ll come But I warn you 
It’s no good ” 

The Professor smiled, but said nothing Hanslet took his leave 
of us, and the Professor appeared to put all thought of the Far- 
quharson case out of his head 

We met again at Charing Cross the next day The Professor had 
taken tickets to Woolwich, and we got out of the tram there and 
walked to the gates of the Arsenal The Professor took an official 
letter out of his pocket, which he gave to the porter In a few 
minutes we were led to an office, where a young officer rose to 
greet us 

“ Good morning, Doctor Priesdey,” he said “ Colonel Conyng- 
ham rang me up to say that you were coming You want to see the 
stand we use for tesung the new automatic rifle? It happens to be 
in the yard below, being repaired ” 

“Being repaired?” repeated the Professor qmckly “May I ask 
what IS die matter with it?” 

“ Oh, nothing senous We used it at Rainham the other day, 
and the clamp broke just as we were fimshing a senes We had 
fired nmety-nme rounds out of a hundred, when the muzzle of the 
gun slipped up I don’t know what happened to the round I 
suppose It went into the river somewhere Beasdy nuisance, we 
shall have to go down and start all over again ” 

“Ahl” exclaimed the Professor, in a satisfied tone “That ex- 
plains It But I wouldn’t use Number 10 target again, if I were 
you Can we see this stand?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the officer “ Come along ” 

He led us into the yard, where a sort of tripod with a clamp at 
the head of it was standing The Professor looked at it earnestly for 
some moments, then turned to Hanslet 

“ There you see the murderer of Mr Farquharson,” he said 
quicdy 

Of course Hanslet, the officer and myself bombarded him with 
questions, which he refused to answer untd we had returned to 
London and were seated m his study Then, fixing his eyes upon 
the celling and putting the ups of his fingers together, he began 

“ It was, to any intelligent man, perfeedy obvious that there are 
half a dozen reasons why young Halhday could not have shot his 
uncle In the first place, he must have fired at very close range, 
from one side or other of the carriage, and a rifle bullet fired at 
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such a range, although it very often makes a very extensive wound 
of entry, does not stay m a man’s brain It travels nght through 
his head, with very slightly diminished velocity Next, if Halliday 
fired at his uncle at all, it must have been from the left hand side 
of the carnage Had he fired from the right hand side, the muzzle 
of the weapon would have been almost touching his victim, and 
there -would have been signs of burning or blackening round the 
wound Do you admit this. Inspector?” 

“ Of course,” replied Hanslet “ My theory always has been that 
he fired from the left hand side ” 

“Very well,” said the Professor quickly “Now Halliday is 
notoriously a very bad shot, hence his journey to Purfieet, Harold, 
on the contrary, is a good shot Yet during our expedition of 
yesterday, I asked him to aim at my right eye with a suck while 
the tram was in motion I found that never for an instant could he 
point the suck at it I find it impossible to believe that a bad shot, 
firing from the footboard and therefore compelled to use one hand 
at least to retain his hold, could shoot a man on the far side of the 
carnage exactly on the temple ” 

The Professor paused, and Hanslet looked at him doubtfully 
“ It all sounds very plausable, Professor, but unul you can pro- 
duce a better explanauon I shall conunue to believe that my own 
IS the correct one ” 

“ Exactly It was to verify a theory which I had formed that I 
carried out my investigations It was perfectly obvious to me, from 
your description of the wound, that it had been mflicted by a bullet 
very near the end of its flight, and therefore possessing only enough 
velocity to penetrate the skuU without passing through it This 
meant that it had been fired from a considerable distance away 
Upon consulting the map, I discovered that there were uvo rifle 
ranges near the railway between London and Tilbury I could not 
help feeling that the source of the bullet was probably one of these 
ranges It was, at all events, a possibility worth investigating 
“ But at the outset I was faced with what seemed an insuperable 
objection I deduced from the map, a deduction subsequendy 
verified by examination of the ground, that a round fired at any 
of the targets on either range would take a direction away from 
the railway I also discovered that the only rounds fired while the 
tram m which Mr Farquharson’s body was found was passing 
the ranges were by an experimental party from the Arsenal This 
party employed a special device which eliminated any inaccuracy 
due to the human element At this point it occurred to me that my 
theory was incapable of proof, although I still adhered to my view 
that It was correct ” 

The Professor paused and Hanslet ventured to remark 
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“ I Still do not see how you can prove that the breakage o£ the 
clamp could have been responsible,” he said “ The direction of 
the bullet remained the same, and only its elevation was affected 
By your own showing, the last shot fired from the machine must 
have landed in the marshes or the river ” 

“ I knew very well that notwithstanding the apparent impos- 
sibility, this must have been the bullet which killed Mr Farquhar- 
Eon,” replied the Professor equably “ I climbed the butts behind 
the target at which the Arsenal party had been firing, and while 
there I made an interesting discovery which solved the difficulty 
at once Directly in line with Number 10 target and some distance 
behind it was a flagstaff Further, upon examination of this flagstaff 
I discovered that it was made of steel 

“ Now the map had told me that there was only a short stretch 
of line upon which a tram could be struck by a bullet deflected by 
this flagstaff If this had indeed been the case, I knew exactly 
where to look for traces, and at my first inspection I found them 
High up on the staff is a scar where the paint has recently been 
removed To my mind the cause of Mr Farquharson’s death is 
adequately explained ” 

Hanslet whistled softly “By Jove, there’s something in it!” he 
exclaimed " Your theory, I take it, is that Farquharson was struck 
by a bullet deflected by the flagstaff?” 

“ Of course,” replied the Professor “ He was sitting on the right 
hand side of the carriage, faang the engine He was struck on 
the right side of the head, which supports the theory of a bullet 
coming through an open window A bullet deflected in this way 
usually turns over and over for the rest of its flight, which accounts 
for the size of the wound Have you any ob)ection to offer?” 

“ Not at the moment,” said Hanslet cautiously “ I shall have to 
verify all these facts, of course For one thing, I must take the bullet 
to the Arsenal and sec if it is one of the same type as the experi- 
mental party were using ” 

“Verify everything you can, certainly,” replied the Professor 
“ But’remember that facts, not conjecture, are what should guide 
you ” 

Hanslet nodded “ I’ll remember. Professor,” he said And with 
that he left us 

Two days later Mary announced Miss Farquharson and Mr 
Halliday They entered the room, and Halliday walked straight 
up to the Professor and grasped his hand 

“ You have rendered me the greatest service one man can render 
to another, sir I ” he exclaimed " Inspector Hanslet tells me that 
all suspicion that I murdered my uncle has been cleared away, and 
that this IS due entirely to your efforts ” 
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Before the Professor could reply, Ivliss Farquharson ran up to 
hmi and kissed him impulsively “ Doctor Priestley, you’re a 
darling'” she exclaimed 

The Professor beamed at her through his spectacles “Really, 
my dear, you make me feel quite sorry that you are going to marry 
this young man,” he said 



Arsene Lupin 

THE MYSTERIOUS RAILWAY 
PASSENGER 


By 

MAURICE LEBLANC 

I HAD sent my motor-car to Rouen by road on the previous day 
I was to meet it by tram and go on to some friends who have 
a house on the Seme 

A few minutes before we left Pans, my compartment was 
mvaded by seven gendemen, five of whom were smoking Short 
though the journey by the fast tram be, I did not relish the prospect 
of taking It m such company, the more so as the old-fashioned 
carriage had no corridor I therefore collected my overcoat, my 
newspapers and my railway-guide and sought refuge in one 
of the neighbourmg compartments 
It was occupied by a lady At the sight of me she made a move- 
ment of vexation which did not escape my notice, and leant towards 
a gendeman standing on the footboard, her husband, no doubt, 
who had come to see her off The gendeman took stock of me 
and the examination seemed to conclude to my advantage, for he 
whispered to his wife and smiled, giving her the look with whicn 
we reassure a frightened child She smiled m her turn, and cast 
a friendly glance m my direction, as though she suddenly realised 
that I was one of those decent men with whom a woman can 
remain locked up for an hour or two, in a little box six feet square, 
without having anything to fear 
Her husband said to her 

“You mustn’t mind, darling, but I have an important appomt- 
ment and I can’t wait ” 

He kissed her affectionately and went away His wife blew 
him some discreet little kisses through the window and waved 
her handkerchief 

Then the guard’s whisde sounded and the train started 
At that moment, and in spite of the warning shouts of the 
railway-officials, the door opened and a man burst into our 
carriage My travelling-companion, who was standing up and 
arranging her things in the rack, uttered a cry of terror and dropped 
down upon the seat 

I am no coward, far from it; but I confess that these sudden 
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incursions at the last minute are always annoying They seem so 
ambiguous, so unnatural There must be something behind them, 
else ^ 

The appearance and bearing of the newcomer, however, were 
such as to correct the bad impression produced by the manner of 
his entrance He was neatly, almost smardy dressed, his tie was 
m good taste, his gloves clean, he had a powerful face But 
speakmg of his face, where on earth had I seen it before? For I 
had seen it, of that there was no doubt Or at least, to be accurate, 
I found within myself that sort of recollection which is left by 
the sight of an oft-seen portrait of which one has never beheld the 
origmal And at the same time I felt the uselessness of any effort 
of memory that I might exert, so inconsistent and vague was that 
recollection 

But when my eyes reverted to the lady, I sat astounded at die 
pallor and disorder of her features She was staring at her neighbour 
— he was seated on the same side of the carriage — with an expression 
of genumc affright, and I saw one of her hands steal trembhng 
towards a litdc wrist-bag that lay on the cushion a few inches from 
her lap She ended by taking hold of it and nervously drawing it to 
her 

Our eyes met and I read in hers so great an amount of uneasmess 
and anxiety that I could not help saying 

“I hope you are not unwell, madamc? Shall I open the 
wmdow?” 

She made no reply, but with a timid gesture called my attention 
to the man I smiled as her husband had done, shrugged my 
shoulders, and explained to her by signs that she had no cause for 
alarm, that I was there and that, besides, the gendeman seemed 
quite harmless 

Just then, he turned towards us, and after contemplatmg us, one 
after the other, from head to foot, huddled himself mto his corner 
and made no forther movement 

A silence ensued, but the lady, as though summoning all her 
energies to perform an act of despair, said to me, in a hardly 
mtelUgible tone 

“ You know he is in our tram?” 

“ Who?” 

“ Why, he he himself I assure you ” 

” Whom do you mean?” 

“Arsene Lupml” 

She had not removed her eyes from the passenger, and it was at 
him rather than at me that she flung the syllables of that dread 
name 

He pulled his hat down upon his nose Was this to conceal his 
agitation, or was he merely preparmg to go to sleep? 
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I objected 

“ Arsene Lupin was sentenced yesterday, in his absence, to twenty 
years’ penal servitude It is not likely diat he would commit the 
imprudence of showing himself in public to-day Besides, the news- 
papers have discovered that he has been spending the winter in 
Turkey, ever since his famous escape from the Sante ” 

“ He IS in this tram,” repeated the lady, with the more and more 
marked uitention of being overheard by our companion “ My 
husband is a deputy prison-governor, and the station-inspector him- 
self told us that they were looking for Arsene Lupin ” 

“ That is no reason why ” 

“ He was seen at the booking-office He took a ticket for Rouen ” 
‘‘ It would have been easy to lay hands upon him ” 

“ He disappeared The ticket-collector at the door of the waitmg- 
room did not see hun, but they thought that he must have gone 
round by the suburban platforms and stepped into the express that 
leaves ten minutes after us ” 

“ In that case, they will have caught him there ” 

“ And supposing that, at the last moment, he jumped out of the 
express and entered this, our own train . as he probably 
as he most certamly did?” 

“ In that case they will catch him here For the porters and the 
police cannot have failed to see him gomg from one train to the 
other and, when we reach Rouen, they will nab him finely ” 
“Him? Never! He will find some means of escaping again ” 
“ In that case, I wish him a good journey ” 

“ But think of all that he may do in the meantime!” 

“What?” 

“ How can I tell? One must be prepared for anythmg ” 

She was greatly agitated, and, in point of fact, die situation, to a 
certain degree, warranted her nervous state of excitement Almost 
m spite of myself, I said 

“There are such things as curious coincidences, it is true 
But calm yourself Admitting that Arsene Lupin is m one of these 
carriages, he is sure to keep quiet and, rather than bring fresh trouble 
upon himself, he will have no other idea than to avoid the danger 
that threatens him ” 

My words failed to reassure her However, she said no more, 
fearing, no doubt, lest I should think her troublesome 
As for myself, I opened my newspapers and read the reports of 
Arsene Lupin’s trial They contained nothing that was not already 
known and they interested me but slighdy Moreover, I was tired, 
I had had a poor night, I felt my eyelids growing heavy and my head 
began to nod 

“ But surely, sir, you are not going to sleep'” 
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The lady snatched my paper from my hands and looked at me 
with indignation 

“ Certainly not,” I replied “ I have no wish to ” 

“ It would be most imprudent,” she said 

“ Most,” I repeated 

And I struggled hard, fixing my eyes on the landscape, on the 
clouds that streaked the sky And soon all this became confused 
m space, the picture of the excited lady and the drowsy man was 
obliterated from my mind and I was filled with the great, deep 
silence of sleep 

It was soon made agreeable by light and incoherent dreams, m 
which a being who played the part and bore the name of Arsene 
Lupin occupied a certain place He turned and shifted on the 
horizon, his back laden with valuables, clambering over walls and 
stripping country houses of their contents 

But the oudme of this being, who had ceased to be Arsene Lupin, 
grew more distinct He came towards me, grew bigger and bigger, 
leapt into the carriage with incredible agility and fell full upon my 
chest 

A sharp pain a piercmg scream I awoke The man, 
my fellow-traveller, with one Imee on my chest, was clutchmg my 
throat 

I saw this very dimly, for my eyes were shot with blood I also 
saw the lady, m a corner, writhmg m a violent fit of hysterics I 
did not even attempt to resist I should not have had the strength 
for It, had I wished to, ray temples were throbbing, I choked 
my throat rattled Another minute and I should have 
been suffocated 

The man must have felt this He loosened his grip Without 
leaving hold of me, with his right hand he stretched a rope, m which 
he had prepared a slip-knot, and with a quick turn tied my wrists 
together In a moment I was bound, gagged, rendered motionless 
and helpless 

And he performed this task in the most natural manner m the 
world, with an ease that revealed the knowledge of a master, of an 
expert m theft and crime Not a word, not a fevered movement 
Sheer coolness and audacity And there was I on the seat, tied up 
like a mummy — I, Arsene Lupin! 

It was really ridiculous And notwithstanding the seriousness of 
the circumstances, I could not but appreciate and almost en;oy the 
irony of the situation Arsene 'Lupin “done” like a novice I 
Stripped like the first-comer— for of course the scoundrel relieved me 
of my pocket-book and purse I Ars^e Lupm victimised in his 
turn, duped, defeated' What an adventure' 

There remained the lady He took no notice of her at all He 
contented himself with picking up the wrist-bag that lay on the floor 
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and extracting the jewels, the purse, the gold and silver knick- 
knacks which It contained The lady opened her eyes, shuddered 
with fright, took off her rings and handed them to the man, as 
though she wished to spare him any superfluous exertion He took 
the rings and looked at her she famted away 
Then, calm and silent as before, without troubling about us 
further, he resumed his seat, lit a cigarette, and abandoned him- 
self to a careful scrutmy of the treasures which he had captured, the 
inspection of which seemed to satisfy him completely 
I was much less satisfied I am not speakmg of the twelve thou- 
sand francs of which I had been unduly plundered this was a 
loss which I accepted only for the time, I had no doubt that those 
ttvelve thousand francs would return to my possession after a 
short interval, together with the exceedingly important papers which 
my pocket-book contamed plans, estimates, specifications, addresses, 
lists of correspondents, letters of a compromismg character But, 
for the moment, a more immediate and serious care was worrying 
me what was to happen next? 

As may be readily imagmed, the exatemcnt caused by my passmg 
through Ae Gare Saint-Lazare had not escaped me As I was gomg 
to stay with friends who knew me by the name of Guillaume Berlat 
and to whom my resemblance to Arsene Lupm was the occasion of 
many a friendly jest, I had not been able to disguise myself after 
my wont and my presence had been discovered Moreover, a man, 
doubdess Arsene Lupm, had been seen to rush from the express into 
the other train Hence it was mevitable and fated that the com- 
missary of police at Rouen, warned by telegram, would await the 
arrival of the train, assisted by a respectable number of constables, 
question any suspicious passengers and proceed to make a mmute 
mspection of the carriages 

All this I had foreseen and had not felt gready excited about it, 
for I was certain that the Rouen pohee would display no greater 
perspicacity than the Paris police and that I should have been able 
to pass unperceived was it not sufficient for me, at the wicket, care- 
lessly to show my deputy’s card, thanks to which I had already 
mspired the ticket-collector at the Samt-Lazare with every con- 
fidence? But how things had changed since then! I was no longer 
free It was impossible to attempt one of my usual moves In one of 
the carriages the Commissary would discover the Sieur Arsene 
Lupin, whom a propitious fate was sending to him bound hand and 
foot, gentie as a lamb, packed up complete He had only to accept 
delivery, just as you receive a parcel addressed to you at a railway- 
station, a hamper of game or a basket of vegetables and fruit 
And to avoid this annoying catastrophe what could I do, en- 
tangled as I was in my bonds? 

And the tram was speedmg towards Rouen, the next and only 
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Stopping-place, it rushed through Vernon, through Samt-Pierre 
I was puzzled also by anodier problem, in which I was not so 
directly mterested, but the solution of which aroused my professional 
curiosity What were my fellow-traveller’s intentions? 

If I had been alone, he would have had ample time to alight quite 
calmly at Rouen But the lady? As soon as the carriage door was 
opened, the lady, meek and quiet as she sat at present, would scream 
and throw herself about and cry for assistance! 

Hence my astonishment Why did he not reduce her to the same 
state of helplessness as myself, which would have given him time to 
disappear before his two-fold misdemeanour was discovered? 

He was still smoking, his eyes fixed on the view outside, which 
a hesitatmg ram was beginning to streak with long, slanung Imes 
Once, however, he turned round, took up my railway-guide and 
consulted it 

As for the lady, she made every effort to contmuc fainting, so as 
to quiet her enemy But a fit of coughing, produced by the smoke, 
gave the lie to her pretended swoon 
Myself, I was very uncomfortable and had pams all over my 
body And I thought I planned 
Pont-de-l’ Arche Oissell The tram was hurrymg on, 

glad drunk with speed . Samt-Euexme 
At that moment, the man rose and took two steps towards us, to 
which the lady hastened to reply with a new scream and a genume 
famtmg-fit. 

But what could his object be? He lowered the window on our 
side The ram was now fallmg in torrents and he made a move- 
ment of annoyance at havmg neither umbrella nor overcoat He 
looked up at the rack . the lady’s en-tout-case was there, he took it 
He also took my overcoat and put it on 
We were crossmg the Seme He turned up his trousers and then, 
leanmg out of the wmdow, raised the outer latch 
Did he mean to fling himself on the permanent way? At the rate 
at which we were gomg, it would have been certain death We 
plunged into the tunnel through the Cote Samte-Cathenne The 
man opened the door and, with one foot, felt for the step What 
madness I The darkness, the smoke, the dm all combined to lend a 
fantastic appearance to any such attempt But, suddenly, the tram 
slowed up, the Westmghouse brakes counteracted the movement 
of the wheels In a mmute the pace from fast became normal and 
decreased still more Without a doubt, there was a gang at work 
repairmg this part of the tunnel, this would necessitate a slower 
passage of the trains, for some days perhaps, and the man knew ic 
He had only, therefore, to put his other foot on the step, climb 
down to the footboard and walk quiedy away, not without first 
dosmg the door and throwing back the latch He had scarcely dis- 
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appeared when the smoke showed whiter m the daylight We 
emerged into a valley One more tunnel and we should be at 
Rouen 

The lady at once recovered her wits and her first care was to 
bewail the loss of her jewels I gave her a beseeching glance She 
understood and relieved me of the gag which was stiflmg me She 
wanted also to unfasten my bonds, but I stopped her 
“ No, no the police must see everything as it was I want them 
to be fully informed as regards that blackguard’s actions ” 

“Shall I pull the alarm signal?” 

“ Too late, you should have thought of that while he was attack- 
ing me ” 

“ But he would have killed me! Ah, sir, didn’t I tell you that he 
was travelling by this tram? I knew him at once, by his portrait 
And now he’s taken my jewels ” 

“ They’ll catch him, have no fear ” 

“ Catch Arsene Lupm 1 Never ” 

“ It all depends on you, madame Listen When we arnve, be at 
the window, call out, make a noise The police and porters will come 
up Tell them what you have seen, m a few words the assault 
of which I was the victim and the flight of Arsene Lupin Give 
his description a soft hat, an umbrella — yours — a grey frock over- 
coat ” 

“ Yours,” she said 

“ Mine? No, his own I didn’t have one ” 

“ I thought that he had none either when he got m ” 

“He must have had unless it was a coat which some one 
had left behind in the rack In any case, he had it when he got out 
and that is the essential thmg A grey frock overcoat, remem- 
ber Oh, I was forgetting tell them your name to start 
with Your husband’s position will stimulate their zeal ” 

We were arrivmg She was already leaning out of the window 
I resumed, m a louder, almost imperious voice, so that my words 
should smk mto her brain 

“ Give my name also, Guillaume Berlat If necessary, say you 
know me That will save time we must hurry on the pre- 
liminary inquiries the important thing is to catch Arsene 
Lupin with your jewels You quite understand, don’t 
you? Guillaume Berlat, a friend of your husband’s ” 

“ Quite Guillaume Berlat ” 

She was already callmg out and gesticulating Before the train 
had come to a standstill, a gendeman climbed in, followed by a 
number of other men The critical hour was at hand 
Breathless, the lady exclaimed 

“ Arsene Lupin he attacked us he has stolen my jewels 
I am Madame Renaud my husband is a deputy prison- 
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governor ^ Ah, here is my brother, Georges Andelle, manager 
of the Credit Rouennais What I want to say is ” 

She kissed a young man who had ]ust come up and who ex- 
changed greetings with the commissary of police She contmued, 
weeping • 

“ Yes, Arsene Lupm . He flew at this gentleman’s throat in 
his sleep Monsieur Berlat, a fnend of my husband’s.” 

“ But where is Arsene Lupin?” 

“ He jumped out of the train m the tunnel, after we crossed the 
Seine ” 

“ Are you sure it was he?” 

“ Certain, I rccogmsed him at once Besides, he was seen at the 
Gare Samt-Lazare He was wearing a soft hat ” 

“ No, a hard felt hat, like this,” said the commissary, pointing to 
my hat 

“ A soft hat, I assure you,” repeated Madame Renaud, “ and a 
grey frock overcoat.” 

“ Yes,” muttered the commissary, “ the telegram mentions a 
grey frock overcoat with a black velvet collar ” 

“A black velvet collar, that’s itl” exclaimed Madame Renaud, 
triumphantly 

I breathed again What a good, excellent friend I had found in 
her! 

Meanwhile, the policeman had released me from my bonds I 
bit my lips violendy till the blood flowed Bent in two, with my 
handkerchief to my mouth, as seems proper to a man who has 
long been sitting m a constramed postition and who bears on his 
face the blood-stained marks of the gag, I said to the commissary, 
in a feeble \oice. 

“ Sir, It was Arsene Lupin, there is no doubt of it . You can 
catch him, if you hurry . . I thmk I may be of some use to 
you . .” 

The coach, which was needed for the mspecaon by the police, was 
slipped The remamder of the tram went on to Le Harve We were 
taken to the station-master’s office through a crowd of onlookers 
who filled the platform 

Just then, I felt a hesitauon I must make some excuse to absent 
myself, find my motor-car and be off It was dangerous to wait. If 
anything happened, if a telegram came from Paris, I was lost 

Yes, but what about my robber? Left to my own resources, m a 
district with which I was not very familiar, I could never hope to 
come up wth him 

“ Bah I ” I said to myself “ Let us risk it and stay It’s a difficult 
hand to wm, but a very amusing one to play And the stakes are 
worth the trouble ” 
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And as we were being asked provisionally to repeat our deposi- 
tions, I exclaimed 

“Mr Commissary, Arsene Lupin is at this moment getting a 
start of us My motor is waiting for me in the station-yard If you 
will do me the pleasure to accept a seat in it, we will try 
The commissary gave a knowing smile 

“It’s not a bad idea such a good idea, m fact, that it’s 
already bemg carried out ” 

“Oh?’’ 

“Yes, two of my officers started on bicycles some time ago ” 
“ But where to?’’ 

“ To the entrance to the tunnel There they will pick up the clues 
and the evidence and follow the track of Arsene Lupin ” 

I could not help shrugging my shoulders 
“ Your two officers will pick up no clues and no evidence ’’ 

“ Really!’’ 

“ Arsene Lupm will have arranged that no one should see him 
leave the tunnel He will have taken the nearest road and', from 
there ’’ 

“ From there made for Rouen, where we shall catch him ’’ 

“ He will not go to Rouen ’’ t 

“ In that case, he will remain m the neighbourhood, where we 
shall be even more certam ” 

“ He will not remain m the neighbourhood ” 

“ Oh? Then where will he hide himself'’” 

I took out my watch 

“At the present moment Arsene Lupin is hanging about the 
station at Darn^tal At ten-fifty, that is to say, in twenty-two minutes 
from now, he will take the tram which leaves Rouen, from the Gare 
du Nord, for Amiens ” 

“ Do you thmk so? And how do you know?” 

“ Oh, It’s very simple In the carnage, Arsene Lupin consulted my 
radway-guide What for? To see if there was another line near the 
place where he disappeared, a station on that line and a train which 
stopped at that station I have just looked at the guide myself and 
learnt what I wanted to know ” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” said the commissary, “ you possess 
marvellous powers of deduction What an expert you must be* ” 
Dragged on by my conviction, I had blundered mto displaying too 
much cleverness He looked at me m astonishment and I saw that 
a suspicion flickered through his mind Only just, it is true, for the 
photographs dispatched in every direction were so unlike, repre- 
sented an Arsene Lupin so different from the one that stood before 
him, that he could not possibly recognise the original m me Never- 
theless, he was troubled, resdess, perplexed 
There was a moment of silence A certam ambiguity and doubt 
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seemed to interrupt our words A shudder of anxiety passed through 
me? Was luck about to turn against me Mastermg myself, I 
began to laugh 

“ Ah, well, there’s nothing to sharpen one’s wits like the loss of 
a pocket-book and the desire to find it again And it seems to me 
that, if you will give me two of your men, the three of us might, 
perhaps ” 

“ Oh, please, M Commissary,” exclaimed Madame Renaud, “ do 
what Monsieur Berlat suggests ” 

My kmd friend’s intervention turned the scale Uttered by 
her, the wife of an mfluential person, the name of Berlat became 
mine m reality and conferred upon me an identity which no sus- 
picion could touch The commissary rose 
“ Believe me. Monsieur Berlat, I shall be only too pleased to see 
you succeed I am as anxious as yourself to have Arsene Lupin 
arrested ” 

He escorted me to my car He introduced two of his men to 
me Honore Massol and Gaston Delivet They took their seats 
I placed myself at the wheel My chauffeur started the engine A 
few seconds later we had left the station I was saved 
I confess that, as we dashed in my powerful 35-h p Moreau- 
Lcpton along the boulevards that skirt the old Norman city, I was 
not without a certain sense of pride The engine hummed 
harmomously The trees sped behind us to right and left And 
now, free and out of danger, I had nothing to do but to settle my 
iitde private affairs, with the co-operation of those two worthy 
representatives of the law Arsene Lupin was going m search of 
Arsene Lupin 

Ye humble mainstays of the social order of things, Gaston Delivet 
and Honore Massol, how precious was your assistance to me ' Where 
should I have been without you? But for you, at how many cross- 
roads should I have taken the wrong turnmg I But for you, Arsene 
Lupm would have gone astray and the other escaped! 

But all was not over yet Far from it I had first to capture the 
fellow and next to take possession, myself, of the papers of which he 
had robbed me At no cost must my two satellites be allowed to 
catch a sight of these documents, much less lay hands upon them 
To make use of them and yet act independently of them was what 
I wanted to do,' and it was no easy matter 
We reached Darnetal three minutes after the train had left I 
had the consolation of learning that a man in a grey frock overcoat 
with a black velvet collar had got into a second-class carriage, with 
a ucket for Amiens There was no doubt about it my first 
appearance as a detective was a promismg one 
Delivet said ^ 

“ The tram is an express and does not stop before Monterolier- 
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Arsene Lupin, he can go on toward Amiens, branch off to Cleres, 
and, from there, make for Dieppe or Pans ” 

“How far is Monterolier?” 

“ Fourteen miles and a half ” 

“ Fourteen miles and a half m nmeteen minutes We shall 
be there before him ” 

It was a stirrmg race Never had my trusty Moreau-Lepton 
responded to my impatience with greater ardour and regularity It 
seemed ,to me as though I communicated my wishes to her directly, 
without the intermediary of levers or handles She shared my 
desires She approved of my determination She understood my 
animosity against .that blackguard Arsene Lupin The scoundrel! 
The sneak! Should I get the better of him? Or would he once 
more baffle authority, that authority of which I was the embodi- 
ment? 

“ Right!” cried Dehvet “LeftI Straightahead! ” 

We skimmed the ground The milestones looked like little timid 
animals, that fled at our approach 

And suddenly, at the turn of a road, a cloud of smoke, the nordi 
express ! 

For half a mile, it was a struggle, side by side, an unequal struggle, 
of which the issue was certain We beat the tram by twenty 
lengths 

In three seconds we were on the platform, in front of the second- 
class The doors were flung open A few people stepped out My 
thief was not among .them We examined the carnages No Arsene 
Lupin 

“ By Jove!” I exclaimed “He must have recognised me m the 
motor, while we were going alongside, and jumped out!” 

The guard of the tram confirmed my supposition He had seen a 
man scrambling down the embankment, at two hundred yards from 
the station 

“ There he is! Look' At the level crossing!” 

I darted in pursuit, followed by my two satellites, or rather by one 
of them, for the other, Massol, turned out to be an uncommonly fast 
sprinter, gifted with both speed and staying power In a few 
seconds, the distance between him and the fugitive was greatly 
diminished The man saw him, jumped a hedge and scampered off 
towards a slope, which he climbed We saw him farther still, enter- 
ing a little wood 

When we reached the wood, we found Massol waiting for us He 
had thought it wiser not to go on, lest he should lose us 

“ You are quite right, my dear fellow,” I said “ After a run like 
this, our friend must be exhausted We’ve got him ” 

I examined the skirts of the wood, while thinking how I could best 
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proceed alone to arrest the fugitive, in order myself to effect certain 
recoveries which the law, no doubt, would only have allowed after a 
number of disagreeable mquiries Then I returned to my 
companions 

“ Look here, it’s quite easy You, Massol, take up your position 
on the left You, Dehvet, on the right From there you can watch 
the whole rear of the wood and he can’t leave it, unseen by you, 
except by this hollow way, where I shall stand If he does not come 
out. I’ll go m and force him back towards one or the other You 
have nothmg to do, therefore, but wait Oh, I was forgettmg m 
case of alarm. I’ll fire a shot ” 

Massol and Dehvet moved off, each to his own side As soon 
as they were out of sight, I made my way into the wood, with 
infinite precauuons, so as to be neither seen nor heard It consisted 
of close thickets, contnved for the shooting, and mtersected by 
\ery narrow paths m which it was only possible to walk by 
stoopmg, as though m a leafy tunnel. 

One of these ended m a glade where the damp grass showed 
the marks of footsteps I followed them, takmg care to steal through 
the underwood They led me to the bottom of a little mound, 
crowned by a rickety lath-and-plaster hovel 

“ He must be there,” I thought “ He has chosen a good post 
of observation ” 

I crawled close up to the budding A slight sound warned me 
of his presence and, m fact, I caught sight of him through an 
opening, with his back turned towards me 

Two bounds brought me upon him He tried to pomt the 
revolver which he held in his hand I did not give him time, but 
pulled him to the ground, m such a way that his two arms were 
twisted and caught under him, whde I held him pmned down 
with my knee upon his chest 

“ Listen to me, old chap,” I whispered m his ear “ I am Arsene 
Lupan You’ve got to give me back my pocket-book and the lady’s 
wrist-bag, this minute and without fuss m return for which 
I’ll save you from the clutches of the police and enrol you among 
my pals Which is it to be yes or no?” 

“Yes,” he muttered 

“ That’s right Your plan of this mornmg was cleverly thought 
out We shall be good fnends ” 

I got up He fumbled m his pocket, fetched out a great knife, 
and tried to strike me with it 

“ You ass!” I cned 

With one hand I parned the attack With the other, I caught 
him a violent blow on the carotid artery, the blow which is known 
as “ the carotid hook ” He fell back stunned 

In my pocket-book, I found my papers and bank-notes I took 
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his own out of curiosity On an envelope addressed to him I read 
his name Pierre Onfrey 

I gave a start Pierre Onfrey, the perpetrator of the murder m 
the Rue Lafontaine at Auteuil' Pierre Onfrey, the man who had 
cut the thoroats of Madame Delbois and her two daughters I I 
bent over him Yes, that was the face which, in the railway- 
carnage, had aroused m me the memory of features which I had 
seen before 

But time was passing I placed two hundred-franc notes in an 
envelope, with a visiting-card bearing these words 

“ Arsene Lupm to his worthy assistants, Honore Massol and 
Gaston Delivet, with his best thanks ” 

I laid this where it could be seen, in the middle of the room 
Beside it, I placed Madame Renaud’s wrist-bag Why should it 
not be restored to the kmd friend who had rescued me? I confess, 
however, that I took from it everything that seemed in any wav 
mteresting, leaving only a tortoise-shell comb, a stick of hp-salvc, 
and an empty purse Business is business, when all is said and 
done! And besides, her husband followed such a disreputable 
occupation ! 

There remained the man He was begmning to move What 
was I to do? I was not qualified either to save or to condemn him 
I took away his weapons and fired my revolver in the air 
“ That will bring the two others,” I thought " He must find 
a way out of his difficulties Let fate take its course ” 

And I went down the hollow way at a run 
Twenty minutes later, a cross-road, which I had noticed during 
our pursuit, brought me back to my car 
At four o’clock, I telegraphed to my friends from Rouen that 
an unexpected incident compelled me to put off my visit Between 
ourselves, I greatly fear that, m view of what they must now have 
learned, I shall be obliged to postpone it indefinitely It will be 
a cruel disappointment for theml 
At SIX o’clock, I returned to Pans by L’Isle-Adam, Enghien and 
the Porte Bineau 

I gathered from the evening papers that the police had at last 
succeeded in capturing Pierre Onfrey 

The next morning — why should we despise the advantages of 
intelligent advertisement? — the Echo de France contained the 
following sensational paragraph 


“ Yesterday, near Buchy, after a number of incidents, Arsene 
Lupin effected the arrest of Pierre Onfrey The Auteuil mur- 
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derer had robbed a lady of the name of Renaud, the wife of 
the deputy pnson-governor, in the tram between Pans and 
Le Havre Arsene Lupin has restored to Madame Renaud the 
wrist-bag which contamed her 3ewels and has generously 
rewarded the two detectives -who assisted him in the matter 
of this dramatic arrest ” 



Inspector Silver 

THE ALMOST PERFECT CRIME 


By 

HENRY HOLT 

A t his club, Mr David Porlock leaned back in a comfortable 
chair and lighted a well-seasoned cigar, content with the 
‘‘good things of this world He had dined, as he did everj- 
thing, deliberately and artistically 
After watching the first fragrant wisps of smoke go upward, he 
turned his attention to the golden-hued contents of a liqueur 
glass, and was on the point of raising it to his lips when a waiter 
approached with a card on a silver salver 

“ Detecuve-Inspcctor Sdver, of New Scodand Yard,” Mr 
Porlock read aloud, with an impassive face “What does he 
want?” 

“ He didn’t say, sir ” 

“ Show him into the visitors’ room I will be there in a few 
minutes ” 

Mr Porlock finished the liqueur and, in his own good time, 
strolled away to see what Scodand Yard could want of him 
“ I’m sorry to trouble you, sir,” said Inspector Silver “ It’s about 
Mr Charles Cavendish, the bank manager ” 

“Cavendish? What’s wrong with him?” asked Mr Porlock 
with quick interest 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know He seems to have 
disappeared in some mysterious way ” 

Porlock’s expression, which had become serious, suddenly re- 
laxed 

“Oh, nonsensel” he said “Men hke Cavendish don’t disap- 
pear He dined with me last night There can’t be very much 
wrong ” 

“ That’s what everybody hopes, but he never got home last 
night, and he hasn’t been seen since ” 

Porlock’s eyes held a puzzled look as they rested on those of the 
C I D man 

“ I can’t understand it,” he said “ Mr Cavendish seemed all 
right when he left here ” 

“ What time was that, sir?” 

“ Oh, I should say about eleven or soon after I didn’t particu- 
larly notice ” 
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“ Did he say where he was going?” 

“ No But naturally I assumed he was heading straight home, 
and I had every reason to suppose that was so ” 

Silver touched his iron-grey moustache with his fingers 
“ Did he seem quite normal then, sir?” 

“Perfectly As a matter of fact he was in excellent spirits 
We had arranged to do a little fishing together next Saturday ” 
“You and Mr Cavendish are old friends, I believe?” 

“That IS so We were at school together twenty-five >ears ago 
I shouldn’t take this too seriously, inspector He’s sure to turn 
up very soon Unless, of course, he has met with some accident ” 
“ We’ve made enquiries at the hospitals, but they’ve seen nothing 
of hun ” 

‘Wait a moment, didn’t he say — yes, I think he told me his 
wire was away In Eastbourne, or somewhere like that ” 

“ Mrs Cavendish came home last >mght unexpectedly, sir, and 
was very worried She rang us up at four this morning We have 
made exhaustive enquiries without success It was only this 
evening that the chief cashier remembered he’d overheard Mr 
Cavendish say something about gomg to dme with you last night ” 
“Well, It certainly docs sound rather odd,” commented 
Porlock 

“Would you mind telling me just what happened last night, 
sir?” 

“With pleasure I met him at my club at eight o’clock We 
dmed and had a game of billiards Then we took a taxi to my 
flat ” 

“ What tune did you get to your flat, sir?” 

“ It must have been about ten ” 

“ Had you any special reason for gomg there?” 

“ Yes I have some very fine old Napoleon brandy, and I 
wanted him to taste it ” 

“ So he stayed at your home for just over an hour?” 

“ Something like that ” 

“Where were you when you said ‘good-night’ to hun?” 

“ At the door of my flat ” 

“ Then he went down in the lift alone?” 

“No Actually, he didn’t use the lifL He said he couldn’t 
bother to wait for it ” 

“ Did you leave the flat again, sir?” 

“ No I read for a while, and went to bed at about midmght ” 
The inspector’s fingers strayed to his moustache again 
“ That ^ seems very clear,” he said “ You must have been the 
last person to see him ” 

“ Apparently That is, with the excepuon of the mght porter. 
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who generally sits in his little office in the hall I don’t know 
whether he noticed Mr Cavendish go out, though ” 

“Thank you, sir We’ve got to make enquiries in a case like 
this Let’s hope the gendeman v/iU turn up, as you say, pretty 
soon ’’ 

“ It certainly is queer Bank managers are such stohd, depend- 
able people Perhaps he’s lost his memory and wandered away 
One can’t help feeling a litde anxious ’’ 

II 

A nother day passed The newspapers prmted a few cautious 
•paragraphs, but did not display any violent interest in the 
matter because people vanish every day True, this was a bank 
manager, which made the thing more noteworthy Some publicity 
was obtained by means of a wireless SOS By the end of the 
week, however, other thmgs had claimed the attenuon of the 
public, and the bank continued to function perfeedy with the 
assistant manager temporarily at the helm 
At die end of a month everybody, excepung those who knew 
Mr Cavendish personally, had forgotten all about his disappear- 
ance, and Mrs Cavendish began to assume that she had, in some 
inexplicable fashion, become a widow 
Mr David Porlock, who was a gendeman of leisure, decided to 
spend a few weeks in Pans, this being the month of June when 
the gay city was at its best All his luggage was deposited in the 
cloakroom at Victoria station Then he did one or two httle 
errands, and called in at the club for luncheon, but before he had 
tasted the delicate sole that was set before hun, a waiter presented 
him with a card bearing the name of Detective Inspector Silver 
Glancing at his luncheon, Mr Porlock frowned slighdy 
“ Tell him I’ll be down presendy,” he told the waiter, and picked 
up his knife and fork When, in due course, he descended, the 
detective was waitmg patiently 

“What IS It now, inspector?” asked the clubman with super- 
ficial amiabdity “ I can’t stay very long as I’m leavmg for Pans 
to-day ” 

“ It’s about that business of Mr Cavendish again, sir We’ve 
still got It on our books ” 

“ Oh yes, of course Once you fellows get your teeth into a 
thing you never let go, do you?” 

“ Not if we can help it And this case has never been explained 
to our satisfacuon ” 

“ I’m afraid he must have lost his memory ” 

“ You might think so, m a way, sir,” said Silver, “ but his 
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doctor can t see it in that light Says he’d have thought the last 
man in the world to suffer from amnesia was Mr Cavendish ” 
Then I give it up,” mused the clubman, in a shghdy per- 
plexed fashion ” 

“ But that’s what we never do ” 

“Well, what did you wish to see me about? I can only give 
you a few minutes ” 

The stolid inspector fingered his iron-grey moustache 
“I’m sorry, sir, but we can’t hurry a thing like this There 
are one or two points I should like to take up with you again, if 
you don’t mind I’ve got my notes here of what you said on the day 
after Mr Cavendish disappeared ” 

“ There is obviously nothing I can add to what I said then ” 

“ Maybe not, sir But all the same, even if it’s only a matter of 
routine. I’ve got to carry on Now, I see you said that you arrived 
at your flat with Mr Cavendish at ten o’clock at night, and you 
did not go out again?” 

Porlock gave a litde laugh 

“ Yes, but this is all anacnt history I assure you ” 

“ How long are you going away for, sir?” 

“ Oh, a month or possibly six weeks It depends what I find to 
do in Pans ” 

“ May I ask what luggage you’re taking?” 

Mr Porlock, a man of some dignity, looked faintly surprised 
“ I don’t quite see how that can possibly concern Scotland Yard, 
but if you really wish to know, I have no objecuon to explaining ” 
“ I’d like you to, sir,” replied Silver, stolid as ever 
“ Let me sec, there’s a trunk, a suit-case and an attache-case 
New, why on earth did you want to know?” 

“ No special reason, sir, excepting that, as you put it, once we 
get our teeth into a job, we keep them there Some day" we may 
find out what happened to Mr Cavendish, but until then we can’t 
afford to leave any stone unturned ” v 

“ Highly commendable, but I’m afraid I can’t help you any 

more If you’ll excuse me, inspector ” 

“ Excuse me, sir There are one or two stones that we haven’t 
quite finished turning over yet If you’ll give me your help for a 
htde while. I’ll soon mop this up, and then you’ll be able to go 
away and forget all about the matter Just as a formality, would 
you be so kind as to tell me where your luggage is?” 

“ Certainly In the cloakroom at Victoria Station But isn’t all 
this rather ridiculous?” 

“ Where the quesuon of a man’s life is at stake, sir, we have to 
do all lands of things, whether they look ridiculous to other 
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people or not There’s no reason why you shouldn’t answer my 
question, I suppose?” 

“ None at all, excepting that it seems a waste of time ” 

“ And you wouldn’t mind accompanying me to Victoria 
Station?” 

“ Not if you wish,” said Mr Porlock “ But I still don’t see 
your point ” 

“ Just routine, sir,” murmured the inspector “ There’s a lot 
of that in police work Some folks get their backs up when we 
have to ask questions, but it doesn’t make any difference to us, 
though we try not to irritate people more than we can help Shall 
we go, sir?” 

Porlock’s shoulders moved slightly Then he agreed 
“ Now, sir,” said the inspector when they reached Victoria, 
“ I’d like to see your things, please You’ve got a cloakroom 
ticket?” 

With a weary smile, Porlock handed it to the inspector 
“There you are,” he said, “and if you would like to see inside 
the baggage, here are the keys I don’t know what you expect to 
find, but don’t disarrange my clothes more than you can help ” 
Almost apologetically. Silver unfastened the lock of the trunk 
and, after a cursory glance witftin, closed it again 
“ That’s all right, sir,” he said “ No ill feeling, I hope ” 

“ Not the slightest,” replied Mr Porlock, quite amiably “ Now 
tell me why you wanted to look inside my trunk?” 

“ Just to see what there was in it, sir,” was the bland reply 
“Well, are you satisfied?” 

“ Naturally I can believe the evidence of my own eyes ” Silver 
gave a gentle tug at his moustache “ By the way, sir, you haven’t 
any more luggage?” 

“ Heavens, man ! How much do you think one wants to take to 
Paris for a month?” 

“But arc these the only things that were taken from your flat 
this morning?” 

“What are you getting at, inspector?” 

“ I should ]ust like an answer to my question, sir, if it’s all the 
same to you ” 

“ These are the only things that I’m taking to Pans ” 

“ I asked if these are the only things that were taken from your 
flat this morning ” 

“ Of course ” 

For a fraction of a second there was an ominous glitter in 
Sliver’s eyes 

“ You are quite sure of that?” 

“ Quite ” 

“ Only one trunk and these two cases?” 
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“That IS so ” 

“ I should hke you to think again and be certain about your 
answer, Mr Porlock ” 

“I am not in the habit of making mis-statements, inspector,” 
was the steady reply 

“ I see Then in this case it must be that you have forgotten ” 
“Forgotten what?” 

“ I am told that you brought two trunks from your flat to this 
cloakroom ” 

Mr Porlock’s eyes narrowed thoughtfully for a moment 
“You’re quite right, inspector,” he said “Pm terribly sorry, 
but you’re getting me quite confused with all this cross-examina- 
tion There taas another case It contains a number of somewhat 
valuable articles — trophies and so on, which I never care to leave 
in the flat when I go away Until you mentioned it I had ab- 
solutely forgotten ” 

“ 1 understand, sir Very natural, too, just when you’re in the 
middle of going away Where did you leave that other case?” 

“In the strong room at my bank They always keep it there 
for me ” 

“ I suppose you wouldn’t imnd me havmg a peep inside that 
too, would you?” 

“ Not at dl Here, take the key I shan’t want it unul I come 
back Good-bye, inspector Scodand Yard certainly is persistent 
However, I suppose you have to be I must go now ” 

There was a slightly more alert air about Silver 
“ I’m afraid that doesn’t quite finish the routine, sir I’d like 
you to accompany me to the bank ” 

“ What on cartib for? I should rmss my train ” 

“ Just the same, sir, I must ask you to go to the bank with 
me ” 

Porlock’s dignity peeped out agam 

“Aren’t you rather exceedmg your duty, inspector? I don’t 
mind fallmg m with your wishes up to a point, but I have made 

definite plans about going away and ” 

“I can’t help that, sir I’m only domg my duty, and I can’t 
allow any one’s plans to interfere ” 

Porlock appeared" to waver for a few seconds 
“ Oh, well,” he said at last “ It’s a damned nuisance, but if 
you insist 1 suppose I must ” 

“That’s the spirit, sir,” replied Silver “It won’t take long in 
a taxi.” 

They walked out mto the station yard and engaged a cab 
“ One moment,” said Porlock before stepping into it “ I want 
some cigarettes ” 

“ Funny thing, so do I,” said Silver 
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Ten seconds later Porlock thrust out his leg to tnp the detective 
up, and darted away like a trout, but Silver, recovenng his balance 
quickly, was after him The chase was brief, and after a short 
struggle a band of metal was securely placed round the clubman’s 
wrist 

“Just to make quite sure, you know,” said Silver “Now, if 
you don’t mind, we’ll be moving on to the bank ” 

Mr Porlock sighed as their taxi slid through the traffic 
“ The boulevards of Pans are beautiful in June,” he said 
“ So I’ve always heard,” remarked the C I D man “ I was 
thinking of taking my wife over there when I go on my holidays 
shordy ” 

The cab was held up at traffic lights 

“ I suppose there really is no chance of my seeing Pans again,” 
mused Mr Porlock 

“ Not if that case at the bank contains what I think it does ” 

“ I wonder if you could oblige me with a cigarette?” 

“ Sorry I never carry them 1 don’t smoke ” 

Mr Porlock looked at him oddly 
“ Then you knew all the time?” 

“ I had a pretty good idea ” 

“ You intrigue me, inspector I didn’t see how anybody on 
earth could find out I was flattering myself that I had committed 
a perfect crime How did you get on to it?” 

“ Just routine,” remarked Silver 

“ You’re very modest You must have a touch of genius ” 
“Gemus? Well, we don’t go in much for that at the Yard, 
sir We’ve no time for fancy tricks We generally get there though, 
by plodding on ” 

“ I must have made a mistake somewhere Won’t you satisfy 
my curiosity?” 

“ If It’s any satisfaction to you, sir. I’ll say you did a pretty neat 
job of work Why did you kill Cavendish? We like to find a 

motive and then work backwards, but in this case ” 

“ The motive was my secret, inspector Cavendish was the only 
man alive who might have stumbled on something which would 
have ended in my being sentenced to a long term of imprisonment 
He never really suspected how near he was to the truth, but there 
was danger With him out of die way, I was safe, and, but for 
your persistence, he would have remained hermetically sealed up 
in that case in the strong room of his own bank for an indefinite 
period Banks never interfere with anything stowed awaj in their 
strong room It was Mr Cavendish himself who put me on to the 
neat idea In six months or so, when the whole thing had been 
more or less forgotten, I intended to remove the case and dispose 
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of It at leisure The situation seemed fool-proof to me Where 
did I make a slip?” 

“ To be quite fair,” said Silver in matter-of-fact tones, “ I don’t 
think you made a shp at all— that is not one which you could 
have anticipated ” 

“My manner was quite namral when you first questioned 
me?” 

“ Very convincing It’s a miracle you didn’t get away with the 
whole thing, only, as I say, we keep ploddmg on, and, sooner or 
later, run up against some queer little thing It may lead nowhere, 
but we track it down, just m case ” 

“ And what was the queer little thing that led to my Waterloo?” 

“ Well, first of all, you got Mr Cavendish up into your flat 
and gave him a glass of old Napoleon brandy And while he was 
tasting It— mmd you, this is only my surmise— you knocked him 
on the head ” 

“ That happens to be perfectly correct.” 

“ It seemed probable, anyway Then you fimshed him off and 
put him mto the case which had been stored many times already 
in the strong room of the bank The clerks, therefore, would 
accept It again as a matter of habit.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Quite so But you knew there was a mght porter on duty at 
the flats where you hved He had seen you and Mr Cavendish 
go in You felt you would be doubly safe if Milhgan, the night 
porter, could see him walk out again ” 

“ Please go on ” 

“ You and Mr Cavendish were somewhat alike You were 
about the same height and there was a certam facial resemblance, 
excepting that he wore a moustache and you were clean shaven 
Finally he wore gold-rimmed spectacles and you don’t You put 
on his spectacles and a false moustache which you had carefully 
prepared beforehand, and you made your eyebrows bushy hke his 
You thought It would be too risky to descend in the hft with 
Milligan, so you walked down the steps and passed out into the 
street, disgmsed as Mr Cavendish, wearing his hat and over- 
coat ” 

“ That is perfectly true,” remarked Mr Porlock, “ and, as far 
as I am aware, it worked Afterwards, I put the hat and a few 
stones mto the pockets of the overcoat, and threw it mto the 
Thames, thinking that it would sink ” 

“ You were probably right,” agreed Silver 

“ And I returned to the flat again at about four o’clock in the 
mornmg, knowing that the night porter would, as usual, be 
dozing in his chair then I’m certain he didn’t see me, and, any 
how, I often return to the flat very late 
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“ Milligan didn’t see you come in again, Mr Porlock ” 

“ Then I fad to see where I tripped up ” 

“ I’m not surpnsed,” remarked the C I D man “ I didn’t get 
on to It myself untd long afterwards As far as we knew, the 
night porter was the last man to have seen Mr Cavendish alive 
For that reason I talked to him on several occasions In the end he 
mentioned a curious thing which he didn’t think important He 
is not a particularly observant person, but he has a trick of noucing 
people’s hands Personally I glance at their feet we’re all 
different in that respect Milhgan said that as ‘ Mr Cavendish ’ 
walked out he caught sight of the man’s hands, and observed that 
they were like yours Long, slender fingers and so forth — quite 
the artistic type This provided me with one more stone to over- 
turn I found that Mr Cavendish had broad, stumpy hands, and 
then I knew I’d struck something ” 

“ When was that ” 

“Yesterday afternoon From then on I had you kept under 
close observation We had no means of knowing what you might 
have done with the body I hardly thought you still had it in the 
flat, though I was going to make a search there If you’d removed 
the trunks a few^days earlier we might never have got at the 
truth But our man saw them go out this morning, and after 
that — well, it was just a matter of routine ’’ 



Inspector Slade 

THE CASE OF JACOB HEYLYN 

By 

LEONARD R CRIBBLE 

N o 37 Elmwood Avenue was a moderate-sized detached house, 
stucco-fronted, with small leaded windows and an air of 
aloofness A screen of unkempt conifers hid it from the gaze 
of passers-by, and few were they whose busmess led them through 
Its black iron gate and along the moss-grown crazy path that 
stretched beyond 

When Detective-Inspector Anthony Slade first saw it, on a bright 
April morning, a uniformed policeman stood guard by the gate 
“ Is Inspector Jarrod inside, constable? I’m from the Yard ” 
The policeman saluted smartly “ Yes, sir Inspector Slade? He’s 
expecting you, sir ” 

The gate was pushed open and Slade passed through, his keen 
grey eyes narrowing as his gaze travelled over the drab exterior, the 
neglected paintwork, and the untrimmed lawns He was about 
to ring when the front door swung open, and confrontmg him 
was a man with whom he had worked before 
“ Hallo, Jarrod,” said the Yard man “ Like old times, seeing 
you ” 

Divisional-Inspector Jarrod grunted and closed the door after 
the other 

“ Well, I don’t think it’ll be for long, Slade About the plainest 
case of suicide I’ve struck No real need for dragging you out ” 
Jarrod sounded as morose as ever Slade smiled to himself as 
he took off his overcoat 

“ Who IS he?” he asked, picking up his green leather attache-case 
and following the other along the hall 
“ Old boy named Heylyn Reputed to be bit of a miser, though 
I can’t vouch for that Anvway, it’s generally accepted that he was 
eccentric Well, his troubles are over There he is ” 

Jarrod opened a door and pointed to a figure lying m the centre 
of what apparently had been a drawing-room and study combined 
Shelves of books Imed one wall, against that opposite was an oak 
table, and in one corner by the fireplace was an oak bureau There 
Avere two leather-covered arm-chairs and one other chair in the 
room 

“ Bachelor, then,” commented Slade 

408 
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“We don’t know of any family Meet Hepple, our divisional 
surgeon A comparatively new man ” 

Divisional-Surgeon Francis Hepple, a lean, lantern-jawcd man, 
rose from one of the arm-chairs and offered his hand 
“Pleased to meet you, inspector,” he nodded “I suppose 
Jarrod’s already told you — ^plam case of suicide Clean drill through 
the roof of his mouth ” 

Slade bent over the body of the dead man The mouth and chm 
were stained dark with blood, and there was dried blood on the 
under cheek and a large stain on the worn carpet The fingers of 
the right hand were spread claw-like by the crooked knees. A 
couple of feet away from the grisly head lay an automatic 
Slade turned his head “Powder-marks m the mouth, doctor?” 
he asked Hepple 

The latter, who stood legs apart leaning against the mantelpiece, 
nodded 

“ He must have bitten the barrel hard, for the angle is pretty 
low,” he explained “ Been dead about eleven or twelve hours, 
I should say, when I first saw him ” 

“ The light was on when we found him,” added Jarrod 
Slade looked up The electric bowl-light was immediately over 
the body 

“ Queer place to shoot himself, under the light Come to that, 
strange that he should have the light on at all,” he remarked. 

Jarrod shrugged, and wrinkles appeared between his pale brown 
eyes “ Afraid of the dark, Slade You know what it is when you 
reach that pitch ” 

Slade nodded, his gaze thoughtful “Yes, I suppose that was 
It ” The dead man was not a pretty sight His thm crop of grey 
hair was matted with blood, and his shrunken form was hunched 
into an attitude almost suggestive of fear. The eyes were open, and 
in them was a fixed glassy stare as of surprise The aquiline nose 
shone with a faint moisture, and a similar dampness covered the 
white tapering forehead The clothes were old and shabby with 
long wear, and the heelless carpet slippers covermg the feet did 
not conceal several holes in the dark blue socks 
Slade rose “ Right, doctor Clean him up, then I’ll come back ” 
He turned to Jarrod, who was still frowning. “ Who found lum?” 

“ We did But the woman who came here each day and tidied 
up the place couldn’t get an answer to her rmg, so she came along 
to the station I’ve got her m the next room You’d better sce^ 
her Name of Carter — a widow ” 

Mrs Carter was a small, plump little body with two large staring 
eyes that seemed permanendy to register amazement The rather 
high-crowned black hat she wore revealed wisps of smoky-grey 
hair, her eyebrows were straight and angular, lending a somewhat 
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comical expression to a face that was generally serious; a darkish 
brown coat of nondescript cut completely hid her figure, and, for 
the rest, heavy black brogues and black cotton gloves were the most 
salient features about her When Slade and Jarrod entered the 
room where she sat gingerly poised on the edge of a chair she 
was eyemg suspiciously the bulk of the latter’s right-hand man. 
Sergeant Waites 

The sergeant saluted when he saw Slade, and the Yard man 
nodded “ Hallo, sergeant Keeping fit, I see ” 

“Yes, thanks, sir” Waites tl^ew his superior a conspiratorial 
glance, but Jarrod’s attention was elsewhere 
“ Mrs Carter, this is Inspector Slade, of Scotland Yard He has 
a few questions to ask you ” 

“Deane me I” exclaimed the Iitde woman “Scotland Yard — 
oh, my I” She bobbed a brief curtsy 
“ Please be seated, Mrs Carter,” said the Yard man, smiling 
genially as tlie woman stood up “ Thank you Now, you looked 
after this house for Mr Heylvn, didn’t you?” 

“ That’s right, sir I came ’ere ’alf-past eight each mormn’ ’cept 
Sundays, tidied up an’ cooked ’im somethin’ for midday ” 

“And wnen did you usually leave?” 

“ ’Bout one o’clock, after I’d washed up Though sometimes 
on Saturdays I’d stop on to about two ” 

“ Mr Heylyn was never out in the morning, then?” 

“Him?” She sounded surprised at the quesuon “Why, he 
never went anywhere But, then, misers never do, do they, sir?” 
She looked suddenlv knowing 

Slade smiled “So Mr Heylyn was a miser, Mrs Carter?” 
“Why, everybody knows that much, sir*” Her tone conveyed 
astonishment at Scotland Yard’s lack of information “ Never went 
anywhere, never did anything, and was alius grumblmg about the 
cost of things Then, too, he never let me in that room ” — she 
pointed to the partitiomng wall and shuddered visibly — “ when he 
had that there safe open ” 

“I see How long have you been coming here, Mrs Carter?” 
“ About two years now, sir I came soon after ’e ’ad the telephone 
put in Answered an advert in the paper But ’e was a most 
particular man, Mr Heylyn was Would ’ave everything just as 
’e thought, and thmgs must be done just to the tick o’ the clock, 
too Fair taskmaster in ’is own way — only I got used to ’im, of 
course ' ” 

“ He never mentioned his private affairs to you? Never became 
confidential at all? He was a lonely man, you know ” 

The black cotton gloves were flourished disdainfully 
“ It was as much as I could get to have him say a straight ‘ yes ’ 
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or ‘ no,’ sir Sometimes he was that there grumpy that I was in 
two minds about givin’ me notice ” 

Slade had to take his questions as answered 
“ Can you say whether Mr Heylyn has been more moody lately, 
Mrs Carter^” 

The little woman screwed up her face in an effort of 
concentration 

“Well, p’raps he was until a few days ago, when ’e ’ad Dr 
Bell call,’’ she admitted finally 
“So he’s been having a doctor?’’ 

“ Dr Bell came twice, as I remember, the last time was two 
days ago, sir ’’ 

“Did Mr Heylyn have much correspondence ? I mean, did many 
letters come for him?” 

“I don’t know, sir The first morning post had come by tlie 
time I arrived, and he never had much second post ’cept open 
letters with ha’penny stamps on ’em, bdls and such-likc ” 

Slade asked Mrs Carter to be kind enough to wait a little while 
longer, and then he followed Jarrod into the hall 
“Well?” demanded the latter 

The Yard man shrugged “ It’s plain hoiv the miser idea has 
got about, Jarrod But it’s certainly strange that such a man should 
do away ivith himself — unless he were afraid of something Living 
alone, he may have got illusions, of epurse But this Dr Bell should 
be able to clear that much up ” 

The door of the drayvmg-room opened and Hcpplc appeared, 
rolling up a stained toivel 

“ I’ve propped him up in one of the arm-chairs,” he explained 
brusquely 

Slade and Jarrod re-entered the room The washed face of the 
dead man was of a pale putty colour, and at the left corner of 
the lined mouth was a hairy wart The bandage which held the 
jaw in place caused the thin lips to spread in an unpleasant pout 
In a saucer on the table was a set of false teeth Slade glanced at 
them The plate of the upper row had been splintered by the 
bullet, and powder-marks were visible on it Beside the saucer was 
a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles 

“ We found ’em on the floor alongside the body,” said Jarrod 
The Yard man went through the pockets of the dead man’s 
clothes, and removed a pocket-wallet, some loose change, and a 
bunch of keys From the wallet he extracted a letter It was from 
Dr Bell, containing a brief note to the effect that the writer was 
sorry that he was unable to call the next morning, as arranged, 
but would arrive at the usual time the following morning 

“ So Bell will be along this morning,” said Slade “ That makes 
things easier We’ll finish by lunch-time ” 
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“Good*” said Jarrod, in the tone of one who means what he 
says 

Slade crossed to a wall safe that was hidden by a thick brown 
curtam draping one side of the door, as though to exclude any 
draught After trying several keys he found one that unlocked 
the metal door. 

“ Why, hallo, Jarrod*” he exclaimed “ This affair’s empty ” 
“Empty?” Jarrod strode across the room and peered over the 
Yard man’s shoulder “H’m* Looks as though that’s the reason 
for the shooting What do you say?” 

“ Maybe ” Slade’s tone was non<ommittal He crossed to the 
bureau and unlocked the leaf For several minutes he rummaged 
through the drawers and pigeon-holes “ Nothing here except this,” 
he said at last, holdmg up a bank pass-book, “but there’s not 
much to his credit Fifty odd pounds, that’s all ” 

“What bank?” asked Jarrod 

"London and Northern Counties Be as well to get through 
to ’em on the phone ” 

“ Right I will ” Jarrod left the room 

Slade straightened his back and looked round the room Against 
one side of the mantelpiece was a letter-rack He went through 
its contents, finding nothing save bills and receipts He replaced 
them and picked up the automatic, which had been placed on the 
mantelpiece, 'holding it by the end of the barrel Then his eye 
caught something protruding 'from under a vase, a slip of paste- 
board He picked it up and read the inscription . 

Mrs W N Kemp 
34 Cadogan Par}{, W 2 

He was still looking at it when Jarrod came back 
“Manager says Heylyn hasn’t had much to his credit for over 
five years,” he said “ Just about that time ago he drew out quite 
a sum — several thousands, as a matter of fact — and some valuable 
securities they had held for him Had got a sudden notion that 
he wanted to take care of his dibs himself I suppose that’s when 
the safe was put in Anyway, now I recall that he was registered 
for a gun What’s that you’ve got? Oh, I see, that visiting-card* 
Yes, that’s the woman in the case, I suppose ” Jarrod laughed, but 
his habitual morose expression returned the next instant “ As a 
matter of fact, Tadman— the chap you saw at the gate— saw her 
leave here last night Round about half-past nme ” 

Slade shot the other a swift glance 
" That was about the time of the — suicide ” 

His pause before the word “ suicide ” was significant The eyes 
of the two men met, and Jarrod scowled as he realised that for 
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an instant the same thought had passed through the minds of both 
“ Must have been before,” he contended doggedly “ That’s 
obvious You don’t go and commit suicide in front of a lady visitor 
— even if you’re as unsociable as Jacob Heylyn ” 

Slade stared long and hard at the unsighdy face of the dead man 
“You’re convmced it was suicide, Jarrod?” he asked sofdy 
The other stared 

“ What Why, what the dickens arc you driving at, Slade?” 

Jarrod frowned so that his brows knit across his nose “ Of course 
It’s suicide I Ever known any one let somebody else stick a loaded 
gun into his mouth without protesting? Surely you’re not thinking 
that woman — what’s her name? — ^Mrs Kemp — wheedled him into 
lettmg her doing — that^" 

Jarrod laughed, but without mirth 
“The safe’s empty,” Slade pointed out 

The other’s frown returned “ Yes — true And — cr — ^Tadman 
says the woman was carrying an attache-case, a larger one than 

yours Still, if it’s suicide ” 

“ That may have been because he had been robbed ” 

Jarrod shook his head vigorously “No See that card? Well, 
Heylyn let her in If she’d been up to anything shady she wouldn’t 
have left that card where I found it — on this table ” 

Slade was silent for a few moments “ Let’s have Tadman m,” 
he said at last 

But he got nothing else out of the constable At about half-past 
nine on the previous evening, as he was strolling past No 37 on his 
beat, the gate had opened and a woman had come out, carrying 
a large attache-case The moon had been bright, and he had turned 
to look at her, but her back was towards him She crossed the road, 
and hastened along in the opposite direction She had been dressed 
in a dark brown fur coat, with a small dark hat Asked by Slade, 
he said no, there had been no light shining in the front of the 
house 

When Tadman had left Slade turned to Jarrod and remarked, 
“ I don’t think we need keep Hepplc hanging about any longer, 
if he goes now he can get his report in early this afternoon ” 

“ I’ll go and tell him,” said the other 

Left alone, Slade began to pace the room, his hands thrust deep 
into his trousers pockets His keen, sharp-cut features were settled 
in a frown Here was a puzzle with one or two loose threads He 
stopped to glance at the dead man again It would be a waste of 
time, he knew, testing the butt of the automatic for fingerprints 
If any prints were on it they would be those of the dead man 
Suddenly a fresh thought crossed his mind He stood still, ponder- 
ing, and when, a moment later, Jarrod returned he said, “ It’d be 
as well if you got through to the stauon and asked them to look 
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Up the number and make o£ the gun registered m Heylyn’s name ” 
Jarrod’s mouth twisted, and his chm sank on to the stiff serge 
collar of his inspector’s jacket 

“ What’s the idea, Slade?” he demanded, a shade suspiciously 
“ Get me those facts and I’ll tell you, Jarrod,” replied the Yard 
man quietly 

Jarrod grunted “As close as ever, Slade Well he turned 
to the door again — “ I reckon I’ll know my way to that telephone 
by the time you’ve run out of ideas ” 

When he came back Slade was sitting on the edge of the table, 
looking down at the automatic 

“Well?” asked the Cl D. man, smiling, for he saw the frown 
on the other’s face 

“ All right,” growled Jarrod, “ you win The gun registered to 
him was a revolver, Colt pattern, number ” — here he consulted a 
shp of paper in his hand — “ M 8962 An old-type gun, not made 
any longer ” 

“ D’you see this?” Slade pointed to the upper side of the auto- 
matic Jarrod bent over it “The number of this has been filed 
off Begins to look, Jarrod, as though some one’s been havmg ideas 
— and very bright ideas, too ” 

Jarrod straightened his back and fingered his jaw, which seemed 
on the point of being dislocated 
“ He may have got a new gun, of course,” he ventured, but his 
tone was timid, it was a manifest quibble 
Slade’s head shook “ A man who’s been in the habit of owning 
a gun lawfully, Jarrod, doesn’t suddenly get a new one and keep 
It secret If that ” — he pointed to the automatic — “ was Heylyn’s 
automatic it would be registered And the old gun is still registered 
under his name — ^he paid his licence when it was last due?” 

“ That’s so,” admitted the other reluctantly 

“ Then that Colt should still be here, unless ” 

“Unless what?” asked Jarrod, taking care to avoid Slade’s 
glance 

“Unless the person who shot Heylyn took it away!” 

Jarrod spun round on his heel 

“ Then you mean, Slade, you thmk this ” — he thrust out an 
arm in the direction of the dead man — “ is murder I ” 

Slade shrugged and slid from the table 

“ My eyes tell me it’s suicide, Jarrod, but my reason says no. 
It's murder ” 

But the other was not relmquishing the stand he had taken 
without a final attempt to retam it 
“ But do you mean to tell me, Slade, that any man in his right 
senses would let some one ram a gun into his mouth and blow' a 
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hole through his head? Why, it’s damned silly I If your reason 
tells you that, then it’s a ” 

“ Quite But my reason doesn’t tell me anything of the sort ” 
“Why, what are you driving at, man?” 

“ I’m only trying to tell you my reason won’t admit of a sane 
man allowing some one to push a gun into his mouth and stand 
quiet while he pulls the trigger ” 

“ Then what is it? D’you think he was doped, and then ” 

“ No Hepple would have stumbled across that, unless the drug 
had been administered subcutaneously, and his hands and head 
are free of any needle puncture I’ve looked They were the only 
parts of the body exposed, and a needle stabbmg through the thick 
texture of that jacket would most likely break ” 

Jarrod was heavily sarcastic Not that Slade minded, he realised 
that for the most part Jarrod’s manner was pose 
“ You’re keeping up the Yard tradition, Slade This is all very 
subtle, but you’re lettmg your reason contradict itself First it tells 
you It’s murder, then it tells you that it couldn’t have been That’s 
too bad*” 

The Yard man grinned at the other’s scowlmg face 
“ I admit It looks that way, Jarrod But the contradiction is not 
a deliberate one ” 

“ Look here, Slade, if you’re raismg your reason on to an ethical 
plane. I’m climbing down to the practical Wc can’t have this 
corpse here all day I’ll ring up the hospital They’ll have to send 
an ambulance to take it along to the mortuary ” 

“ Don’t forget Bell’s coming He may be able to help us ” 

“ Doubt It But we can wait till he’s been I’ll get through now ” 
Jarrod left, and once more Slade was left on his own No sooner 
had the door shut on the other than the smile left his face, replaced 
by a puzzled frown He picked up the visiting-card, but finally 
put It down, shaking his head With his handkerchief he unfastened 
the clip of the magazine in the automatic, but that was in order 
One particularly harassing question was troubling him, clamour- 
ing for an answer If this was murder, why hadn’t Heylyn been 
shot with his own gun? The only logical explanation to this seemed 
to be that the Colt had been locked up somewhere, and that the 
murderer had not been able to get it until the keys had been taken 
from the dead man’s pocket 

The revolver would not have been kept in the safe In that room 
there remained the bureau As likely a place as any But where 
was the gun now? To take the revolver away would have been 
risking something, and from appearances the element of risk in 
this case had been reduced to the lowest possible Presumably the 
murderer knew the safe was in that room, and the revolver was 
found in the bureau, so that to have gone upstairs to hide it would 
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have been illogical The chances were that it was hidden, then, 
either in this room or that next to it 

Slade looked round the room searchingly Then all at once he 
got down on his knees by the grate There was no ash in the 
bottom, so there had been no fire, presumably, for some days That 
was a point, anyway, that Mrs Carter could setde satisfactorily 
But on one or two of the bars were some particles of soot Of course, 
the wind might have 

Slade stood up, took his jacket off, and rolled up his right shirt- 
sleeve He stepped inside the fender and groped up the chimney 
with his hand At first he felt nothing save stone wall But when 
he stood on tiptoe his fingers curved over a ledge Holding the 
mantelpiece with his left hand, he stepped on to the bars of the 
grate The extra lift allowed his fingers to close over something 
cold and familiar in shape He stepped down, and stared with 
narrowed eyes at the soot-smeared Colt in his hand His head 
jerked, and his gaze travelled to the still face of the corpse What 
was the secret of that room? 

His brain worked fast, and he had to make a rapid decision 
Characteristically, he made it Stepping into the fender, he replaced 
the gun on the shelf m the chimney where he had found it, then, 
dropping to his knees again, he carefully blew the soot his hand 
had deposited between the bars, removing any trace of his move- 
ments Quickly he hastened out of the room and made his way 
into the kitchen at the rear, where he washed his hands Fortun- 
ately Jarrod had gone into the other room to speak to Waites, and 
so he was not seen When he returned to the drawing-room he 
slipped on his jacket and turned his attention to the bureau 

The drawers and pigeon-holes he had already scrutinised, without 
discovenng anything of interest He went through their contents 
again, but the notes and old letters he sorted over offered nothing 
in the nature of a clue to what had taken place on the previous 
night There was nothmg in the bureau to show that Jacob Heylyn 
had known Mrs W N Kemp — ^which was peculiar From Mrs 
Carter’s story he had gathered that Heylyn had been a lonely man, 
a man with, perhaps, an odd idea regarding the safety of his 
possessions “ eccentric ” had been Jarrod’s descripuon, “ miser ” 
had been Mrs Carter’s 

But who could Mrs Kemp be? Her card was left on the tabic 
by the body, she had almost run into a policeman when leaving 
the house — ^yet Heylyn customarily never received visitors Was 
she a relation? She had left with a large attache-case Had 
she come to rob the old man of his wealth? Had she murdered 
him? But, if the latter, how had she contrived to get the automatic 
so far into his mouth? 

A score of such questions trickled through Slade’s mind as he 
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pored over the contents of that bureau, but at last he had to desist, 
his questions unanswered, his quest unrewarded 
Jacob Heylyn had been murdered, he told himself The evidence 
of the two guns established so much Yes, he was on safe ground 

there But why The money and securities in the safe 

yes, but how be sure that there were any there? 

He couldn’t, and that was a snag 

He stared at the blotter that was fixed to the inside of the bureau 
leaf He took out the sheets and turned them over They were 
all clean save one in the centre, on which faint markings appeared 
in the bottom right-hand corner For a full moment he stared at 
those faint, blurred tracings of blue mk, wondering 
He got rapidly to his feet and went to the next room, where 
Jarrod was discussmg something with Waites, much to the obvious 
curiosity of the wide-eyed Mrs Carter 
“ Well, Slade, what is it?” asked Jarrod, glancing round at the 
other’s entry 

“ I thought I remembered seeing a bottle of ink on that old 
writing-desk,” said the Yard man, pointing to a far corner of the 
room “ Ah, yes, and here are a couple of pens,” he continued, 
bending over the article of furniture Suddenly he swung about 
“ Do you know if Mr Heylyn ever used a fountain-pen, Mrs 
Carter?” 

The little woman shook her head 

“ No, sir Whenever he signed anything for the tradesmen he 
alius corned in ’ere and did it at that there desk and with one o’ 
those pens as you ’ave m your ’ands ” 

“I see Is there any other ink m the house, do you know?” 
“Not as I knows of, sir, and I don’t think it’s likely there is 
You see, I got that bottle meself, from the stationer’s next to the 
Underground ” 

“ Thanks, Mrs Carter, that’s what I wanted to know ” 

Jarrod followed Slade into the hall “ What is it now?” he asked 
“Is that reason of yours working any better?” 

Despite the almost surly tone there was a twinkle in his pale 
brown eyes, which Slade caught 
“ No, about the same, Jarrod As a matter of fact, it works better 
when quiet You know, without any disturbing influence around. 


“ Oh, 1 know I You want me to keep my nose on my face for 
a little while Well, to tell the truth, I don’t blame you, my boy ” 
Jarrod’s hand smote Slade’s shoulder with more heartmess than 
the latter deemed necessary “ Just let me know when that owl of a 
reason of yours wants to crow — ^I’ll be along ’ 

Slade grinned “ Owls don’t crow — they hoot,” he pointed out 
Back in the drawing-room, with only the dead man as onlooker, 
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Slade took a powerful folding-lens from his case and seated himself 
at the bureau The ink in Ae other room had been the common 
blue-black variety — that is, it wrote blue but dried black The ink 
that had soaked into that single sheet of the blotter, however, had 
been blue — that is, it both wrote blue and dned out blue 
And there was only that botde of blue-black ink in the house 
Carefully Slade began to trace the formation of those blotted 
characters on the sheet of blotting-paper through his lens After 
a couple of minutes’ close scrutiny he had made out the following 
“ rose H — d — ein ” Of the small blots below these letters he could 
make out nothmg legible 

For several moments he sat still, a new thought surging through 
his mind and slowly clarifying He was brought to himself by 
the ringmg of the front-door bell Quickly he replaced the blotter 
as he had found it, and closed the leaf of the bureau He went out 
into the hall to see Jarrod speaking to two men who bore a stretcher 
between them 

Even as Jarrod saw Slade another figure appeared in the open 
doorway, and both turned to regard the new-comer, a tall smardy 
dressed figure, with what was obviously a portable medicinc-case 
in his hand 

The new-comer paused, for a moment at a loss He glanced 
at the stretcher and then at Jarrod inquiringly 
“ Excuse me, genderaen, but I’m afraid I don’t understand I’ve 

come to see my patient, Mr Heylyn, by appointment ” 

“ Mr Heylyn’s dead,” said Jarrod in his brusquest manner “ I 
take It you’re Dr BelP” 

“ I’m Henry Bell — yes But what is this? Heylyn dead? I don’t 
quite follow He was run down, out of sorts, but his health wasn’t 
in any real danger ” 

“ I’m afraid Mr Heylyn’s death was rather violent, doctor,” said 
Jarrod crisply “ He was shot through the mouth ” 

Dr Bell’s brows lifted, and he whisded softly 
“So that’s it' Through the mouth — eh? Suiade'” He took a 
deep breath, and his broad shoulders slumped “ Poor old man ' 
I warned him against depression, but never thought — didn’t 
dream ” 

“ Doubtless you’d like to sec the body, doctor?” put in Slade 
“ Well, yes, though I see you’re ready to carry him off Will you 
gentlemen require a certificate from me?” 

Dr Bell’s interest had turned into channels purely professional 
“ Divisional-Surgeon Hcpplc will see you about that, doctor The 
body’s in the drawing-room Come this way ” Jarrod glanced at 
the two hospital men “ You’d better come along ” 

When they had passed into the drawing-room Slade picked up 
the telephone directory and turned to section H In a few seconds 
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he had found the name he wanted, “ Hardstein, Ambrose, Monej- 
lender, 64 Bradbury Chambers, W i ” He dialled the number, and 
a few seconds later was speaking in an authoritative voice to Mr 
Hardstein himself, and there was something m what he said that 
made that silky-voiced financier wince But Mr Hardstein did as 
he was told — ^he hurried A few moments after replacing the 
receiver Slade was speaking to an assistant at a well-known public 
library, who was sent to look up an entry in a directory The reply, 
when It came, was every whit as satisfying as Mr Hardstein’s had 
been 

Slade made his way to the drawing-room, where the hospital 
men were securing the body to the stretcher At last the gruesome 
task was done, and they bore out the remains of Jacob Heylyn 
Slade turned to Jarrod 

“ I want you to fix something with Mrs Carter for me, Jarrod 
There’s soot in that grate I want to know when this chimney 
was last cleaned ” Jarrod looked stupefied, but Slade caught him 
by the arm “ Come on, man, we haven’t got all day I’m sure 
Dr Bell will excuse us for a few minutes, won’t you, doctor? There 
are just one or two things I want to ask you ” i 

Dr Bell placed his medicmc-case on the table, and sat down on 
the single hard chair 

“ Just go ahead, gentlemen ” He waved a hand “ My time’s 
yours This is all very upsetting Dear me I Fancy — that Heylyn, 

that htde mouse of a man, should go and do a thing like It’s 

well-nigh incredible I” 

He seemed genuinely bewildered by the tragedy into which he 
had stepped 

“ And to think I specially put off seeing him yesterday, to come 
to-day and find — this'” 

He shook his head sadly, and Slade hastened Jarrod out of tlic 
room As soon as they were in the hall Jarrod turned round, and 
his protest was bitter 

“ Here, what’s this tomfoolery about knowing when the sweep 
last came? Are you imagining die sweep pulled this trick?” 

Slade placed a warning finger on his lips, at which Jarrod’s scowl 
deepened, and when Slade placed his ear to the keyhole of the 
drawing-room door he looked about to explode But before he 
could say anything Slade had quietly turned the handle and was 
opening the door The next thing that Jarrod knew was Slade’s 
leaping vault across the room Standing on the hearth was Dr 
Bell, his back to die door As the Yard man leaped he whirled 
round There was a moment of surprised hesitation before he raised 
a blackened hand, and that moment undoubtedly saved the C I D 
man’s life As the doctor pressed the tngger of the Colt Slade’s 
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fist caught his wrist, and the bullet tore a hole through the plaster 
of the ceiling 

A couple of minutes later Sergeant Waites snapped his handcuffs 
on the wrists of Jacob Heylyn’s murderer. 

Ninety minutes after Dr Henry Bell had been driven off in a 
taxicab in the custody of two plain-clothes men Slade lit his pipe 
and settled himself in the most comfortable chair m Divisional- 
Inspector Jarrod’s office 

“ But I can’t see how you came to suspect Bell m the first place ” 
Jarrod was still marvelling at the result of the morning’s mvesti- 
gation His scowl had temporarily lifted 
“That letter first set me thinking,” explained Slade “There 
was no envelope, and, as far as I could see, there was no special 
reason why that letter should be in his wallet, when all his others 
were in the rack Seems it^was meant for us to see Now, the 
same prominence was given to ‘Mrs Kemp’s’ card There was 
a point of coincidence — ^and a strange one That, naturally, set me 
thinking Mrs Kemp was seen to leave — ^m fact, considering the 
nature of her business at No 37, she was not at all careful It was 
almost as though she wanted to be seen — and by the surest person 
to remember, a policeman That was another point If we assumed 
Hcylyn committed suicide, well and good, then Mrs Kemp didn’t 
matter But if we suspected murder, very well, there was Mrs 
Kemp to hunt for That was ingenious, and it revealed a careful 
and intelligent bram at work But there was the question of the 
way Heylyn had been murdered ” 

“Ah'” exclaimed Jarrod “That’s what wants explaimng ” 

“ Yet It was simple — really It meant that Heylyn must have 
voluntarily opened his mouth Now, what docs a doctor generally 
want you to open your mouth for? To see your tongue I And, 
naturally^ the best place would be under the light All this 

meant that a doctor had called on Heylyn that evenmg, and while 
pretendmg to look at his tongue had shoved that automatic in his 
mouth and pulled the trigger A pretty grisly way of murdering 
an old man, and it wanted nerve But Bell was m desperate straits 
He’d been gambling, and had borrowed money from Hardstem, 
a tough nut, Jarrod, who generally w'ants overweight with his 
pound of flesh The clue of the blotter put me on to Hardstem, and 
he himself told me the rest Bell was due to pay him four thousand 
five hundred pounds, with interest, by first post to-day That 
meant Bell had had to catch the last post yesterday So he addressed 
an envelope in the drawing-room, enclosing the money and a note 
addressed from his home In the bureau he found the Colt That 
was a snag He had to get rid of it, so hid it in the chimney, 
where I found it Then he rclocked the bureau and the safe, placed 
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the keys m the old man’s pocket, and shpped that letter announcing 
his callmg to-day mto the wallet 

“He must have had some cards prmted for that Mrs Kemp 
trick Anyway, he left one on the table And he’d brought a fur 
coat and a woman’s hat in a large attache-case These he donned 
putting his own thmgs m the case If you follow his movements 
closely you’ll probably find out he hailed a taxi at the top of 
Elmwood Avenue, after postmg the letter to Hardstem, and, of 
course, he earned off the rest of what he had found m the safe 

“ It’s plain,” continued the Yard man, “ that Bell had thougiit 
out the crime some days before, as he must have watched to see 
when Tadman passed the house on his beat That was a neat point 
In fact, the whole crime was neatly planned — it was so compact it 
deserved to succeed — well, almost! Another clever thmg to remem- 
ber was the light If madvertently that had been switched out tlie 
whole show would have been given away, because Heylyn was 
lying under the lamp 

“ I suppose he got the idea when visiting the old man He 
doubtless knew his reputation, and chanced getting what he wanted 
in Treasury notes from the safe Yes, I think ‘ neat ’ is the nglit 
word, considering what a gamble it was actually ” 

There was a short silence 

“ But how did you really establish that Mrs Kemp was a fictioa ? ” 
asked Jarrod 

“ I got some one on ithe phone to look up Cadogan Park in 
a London directory, and they couldn’t find it . . Oh yes, Jarrod,” 

Slade added quickly, “ and don’t forget he was careful to file off 
the number of that automatic — another httlc indication of care 
But, of all his preparations, I hand him the palm for turning up 
in that self-assured way this morning, to see how things were 
shaping That was extra smart A clever actor, too Had he come 
half an hour sooner I doubt whether I should have suspected 
him ” 

But all Jarrod said to that was " Bosh!” 



Sir Jasper Slane 
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By 

E PHILLIPS OPPENPIEIM 

A LITTLE company of men, amongst whom was Jasper Slane, 
trooped out from the dimng-room of the Lavender Club, 
and approached the broad staircase which led to the bridge 
rooms The hall porter, who had been speaking on the telephone 
hurried over to them 

“ Sir Jasper,” he announced — “ you are wanted on the telephone, 
sir ” 

Slane paused dubiously Telephone calls at that hour of the 
evening were inopportune 
“ Do you know who it is?” he asked 

“ He didn’t mention his name, sir,” the man replied, “ but I 
fancy that it was Lord Minchingham’s voice He said that it was 
an urgent matter ” 

“ Put me in die table, and I’ll plav die nc\t rubber,” Slane begged 
his companions, with a litde sigh of regret “ I don’t know what 
the devil Ivtinchingham wants with me at this time of the night ” 
He entered the telephone box and picked up die receiver 
“ That 3'ou, Minchingham?” he inquired 

“ Wizard*” was the brief response “ I say, Slane, are vou doing 
anything very particular?” 

“ Well, I was just going to play bridge ” 

“So were we, but fate seems to have intervened What I want 
to know is whether you can come round here, number 6a 
Cunningham Mansions, you know ” 

“Do you mean at once or later on?” Slane queried with a cer- 
tain lack of enthusiasm in his tone 
“ I mean this minute Come in the quickest taxi vou can find 
Something has happened which we don’t quite understand I 

think you could help us Awfully sorry and all that, but ” 

“ I will come,” Slane promised 

He hung up the receiver, sent a regretful message upstairs, put 
on his hat and coat, f und a taxi, and drove to Cunningham Man- 
sions The building i which the flat was situated was a com- 
paratively small one i he ground floor vv'^as taken up by shops on 
each side, die first floor by offices, the second floor bv a residential 
flat, and the third by Lord Minchingham’s bijou but famous 
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bachelor suite There was a slight air of disturbance, Slane noticed, 
in the entrance hall The commissionaire was looking annoyed 
and the lift man distrait Slane, however, asked no questions, 
stepped into the lift, ascended to the third floor, was relieved of 
his coat and hat by Mmchingham’s perfect buder, and ushered at 
once into the library Minchingham, pale, with a high forehead, 
languid eyes, slim, debonair, but intensely lethargic, not from 
mannerism but from real disposition, rose to meet him. He had 
been seated at a card table, at which were two other men The 
fourth place was vacant 

“ Very good of you to come, Jasper,” Mmchingham said as he 
shook hands “ You know these fellows, I thmk ” 

Slane nodded, and exchanged greetings with the other two men 
One was Goring Brett, who held a permanent post in the Foreign 
Office, the other was Sir Marun Phipps, a member of Parliament, 
chairman of many companies, and a well-known figure in the 
world of finance Even from the moment of his entrance there 
seemed to Slane to be something curious about that fourth and 
empty place 

“ What are you doing? Playmg cut-throat?” he asked 

“ We are half afraid there is some one else who is doing that,” 
Minchingham replied in his high-pitched, bored tone “ We sat 
down to play a rubber of bndge three-quarters of an hour ago — we 
three and Cartwright You know Ronny Cartwright, of course?" 

“ Yes, I know Ronny,” Slane admitted 

“ The cards had just been dealt, when Thomson, my butler, 
came in to say that some one wanted to speak to Cartwright on 
the telephone He apologised, and hurried away, carrying his 
cards and sorting them as he left the room The telephone is in 
the little hall smoking-room outside, as I dare say you know I 
am telling you all this rather carefully because wc have so httle to 
go on, and any trifle might give you an idea ” 

“ Quite right ” 

“ Well, we waited a minute or two,” Minchingham continued, 
his drawl becoming more pronounced “ We waited five minutes 
We waited nearly ten Then these fellows began to get the fidgets, 
and I went out Cartwnght’s cards were on the small table by 
the side of the telephone instrument The front door was open, 
but he himself had vanished I rang for Thomson Thomson 
knew nothing 1 looked round the flat — no sign of Cartwright I 
went downstairs to the commissionaire He had been in his litde 
office for the last three-quarters of an hour, and was sure that 
not a soul had entered or left the'buildmg The long and short 
of It IS, Slane — it’s a damned silly thing to say — but Ronny Cart- 
wright has disappeared ” 

“ Well, he can’t have_g£t very far,” Slane observed with a smile. 
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“ That shouJd make the task simpler,” Mmchmgham rejoined, 
“ but all we ask is, find him for us You know the geography of 
the place The ground floor is let out m shops, which have been 
closed up for at least three hours The floor above consists of 
offices, and they have been empty since seven o’clock The floor 
above them, and immediately under this flat, is occupied by 
Princess Madziwill, a very wedthy Russian-Polish lady who keeps 
us in touch with the haul monde, masmuch as even Buckmgham 
Palace calls to see her We two are the only tenants ” 

‘‘Does Cartwright know the Princess?” Slane inquired 

“ I am qmte sure he doesn’t, because only last time he was here 
he asked, cunously enough, who occupied the other flat Rather 
got his eye on it for himself,'' I think, if there had been any chance 
of the lease falling in - . Now, what about it, my friend Jasper? 

There’s the ground floor, with its shops, and the first floor with 
locked doors, empty, my flat, which you can turn inside-out if 
you like, the Princess MadziwiH’s who, as I told you, is thoroughly 
well known, leads a very quiet life, and never goes out m the 
evening I ask you, where is Ronny Cartivnght?” 

“We’ll get to work in a moment,” replied Jasper Slane, who 
was becoming more and more intrigued. “ I hope you won’t mmd 
if I try a very short reconstruction ” 

He subsided into Cartwright’s vacant place, helped himself to a 
cigarette, rose as though to obey a summons from Thomson, or 
from some one entering the room, and strolled out to the little hall 
where the telephone was placed Upon the table by its side 
were the playing cards, which presumably Cartivright had laid 
down He looked them over carefully They were divided into 
suits, but there was something unfamiliar about them when spread 
out m his hand He realised in a moment what it was There 
were only twelve cards He looked under the table, and upon the 
carpet— no sign of any other He laid them down once more, and 
took the receiver from the telephone 

“Hullo!” he called out 

There was no reply He spoke apparendy into a well of silence. 
He tried again and again, pressed the hook down time after time. 
There was still no reply He summoned Thomson 

“Thomson, is this the telephone that rang when you fetched 
Mr Cartwright?” he inquired 

“Certainly, sir,” the man replied “There is no other m the 
flat, except an extension to this one, which rings into his lord- 
ship’s bedroom ” 

“ Do you mind,” Slane asked, “ seeing whether the extension 
is in order?” 

" Certainly, Sn Jasper ” 

The man went out and reappeared a few minutes later 
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“ I cannot get any connection, sir,” he confided “ It seems as 
though we were cut off somewhere ” 

Slanc nodded 

“ Your telephone has been tampered with,” he announced “ I 
can’t think how his lordship got through to me ” 

“His lordship spoke from the hall, Sir Jasper,” Thomson ex- 
plained “ He was downstairs questioning the commissionaire ” 
“You are sure that Mr Cartwright replied up here?” 

“ Quite sure. Sir Jasper I heard his voice distmctly ” 

“You couldn’t hear what he said?” 

“ I didn’t listen, sir,” was the somewhat reproachful rejoinder 
“ That’s all right,” Slane persisted, “ but this is rather a serious 
affair His lordship tells me that Mr Cartwright has disappeared 
We want to find him If we could discover who he was talking 
with. It might help ” 

“ I am sorry, sir, but I really didn’t hear a word ” 

“Did Mr Cartwright seem disturbed at all?” 

“ I couldn’t answer for that either. Sir Jasper I was busy clear- 
ing away in the dining-room His lordship likes the drinks in the 
library early I only know that I heard Mr Cartwright’s voice 
speaking, and that about two minutes afterwards, when I came 
through the haU, there was no one there, and his cards were upon 
the table ” 

“What about his coat and hat?” 

“They are both here, sir, and if I might venture to point out 
something, he certainly wouldn’t attempt to leave die building 
without them It’s a cold night, and snowing hard ” 

“ Good,” Slane murmured “ It’s always as well to start with 
some definite premise Mr Cartwright is still in the building 
Ergo, if we search the building we will find him ” 

“ Well, what about it?” Mmchingham asked as Slane re-entered 
the room 

“ You are right,” the latter acknowledged “ Ronny Cartwright 
has disappeared, apparendy, in the full, dramauc sense of the 
word His hat and coat are in the hall, his cards are still upon the 
little table, and your telephone has been cut ” 

They all glanced at one another uncomfortably 
“Look here,” Goring Brett observed, “miracles don’t happen 
nowadays There must be some quite ordinary explanation of 
this ” 

“ There most probably is,” Slane agreed “ Let’s set to work to 
discover it I suggest, Mmchingham, that you three search this 
flat thoroughly Whilst you do that, I’ll go and have a word with 
the commissionau-c, and tackle the Princess afterwards if 
necessary ” 
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“ That goes,” Minchingham assented. “ Come along, you 
fellows ” 

The commissionaire proved to be a person whom it was impos- 
sible to suspect of either inattention to his duties or conspiracy in 
any shape or form He was a tall, burly fellow, an ex-non-com- 
missioned officer in the Guards, with a formidable row of medals, 
and a convincing alertness of manner He declared, with emphasis 
and without reserve, that since the entrance of the three bridge 
guests, no stranger of any sort whatever had arrived at, or left, 
the flats The lift-man was equally certain that he had not been 
summoned since he had taken the three gentlemen up to the card 
party, nor had he left his post, except to bang Lord Minchmgham 
down to question the commissionaire Accompanied by the latter, 
Slane mounted to the first floor and examined the entrance to 
each of the vanous offices There were no lights burning in any 
one of them, and the fastening of every lock was secure Slane 
descended to the ground floor again with the commissionaire 

“What sort of people are these tenants?” Slane asked “Re- 
spectable lot, eh?” 

“They wouldn’t be here if they weren’t, sir,” the man replied 
confidendy “ There’s Ivlr Hubble, the laivycr He’s got the best 
suite I saw' him leave early this evening His articled clerk wasn’t 
long after him, and his tw'o other clerks and office hoy were gone 
by SIX o’clock Then dicre’s a Mr Simpson — an American film 
agent He’s been here three year^ Him and his young lady 
tj'pist, they left together somewhere about seven Then there’s 
another lawyer, a Mr Swayles, and Mr Michael — he’s a kind of 
collector of rare furs and Oriental bnc-a-brac There wasn’t one 
of them, sir, who didn’t have to produce pretty good references 
before he got a foothold here ” 

“ I see,” Slane murmured “ Then the only two residenual flats 
are Lord Minchingham’s and the one below Now tell me about 
the tenants there ” 

“ It’s a widowed lady, sir,” the commissionaire confided, his 
tone and manner becoming deeply respectful “ She is some sort of 
princess, I believe, though only Russian She very seldom goes out, 
but there’s a-many comes to see her Very kindly, generous lady, 
sir, and the best tenant these flats have ever had We get all sorts 
of nobility here now and then calling on her ” 

“ What does the household consist of?” Slane inquiied 

“ There’s a companion — a young lady — her private maid, two 
women servants and three men servants ” 

“ She’s not poor then, like most of the Russians?” 

The sergeant smiled in almost pitying fashion 

“ Not she,” he declared “ I should say she’s got all she wanted 
— ^wine and flowers, and all the best foods from the tip-top trades- 
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people The dressmakers come and wait upon her themseKcs 
She has two motor-cars, and the finest private box in the house 
whenever she goes to the theatre or opera Plenty of money there, 
sir ” 

“Well, I’m very much obliged to you for your information,” 
Slane said, slippmg a pound note into his hand “ I don’t seem 
to have come any nearer a solution of this business, but what you 
have told me is certamly helpful ” 

The man looked at the pound note His manner was respectful, 
but a little dubious 

“ It’s too much, this, sir, just for answering a few questions,” 
he remonstrated 

“ You shall earn it, then,” Slane told him, “ by answering just 
one more question You have one of the new telephone home 
exchanges here, I see Very useful things, they are, for small flats 
Now, can you tell me why the wire entenng Lord Minchingham’s 
number in the case there is cut? There you are, you see — two 
inches above the stand ” 

The commissionaire swung round to face the instrument He 
stared at the severed cord, and his mouth grew wider and wider 
open His eyes were positively bulbous 

“ God bless my soul I ” he exclaimed “ It was all nght last time 
I looked that way I’ll swear it was ” 

“ It was all right at a quarter past nine,” Slane declared, “ be- 
cause his lordship rang me up at the Lavender Club Who else 
has been down in the hall since then'”’ 

The commissionaire’s face was a study in bewilderment He 
could scarcely take his eyes off the cut cord 

“Why, no one out of the usual, sir Just me and William, the 
lift-man There was the Princess’s maid went out with the two 
little dogs, same as she does every now and then One of the men 
servants came down to smoke a cigarette, and waited for her out 
in the street I can’t remember another soul, sir Certainly, there’s 
no one from outside has entered this building, and no one has left 
It that hasn’t come back ” 

“ Very well,” Slane said, “ we’ll leave it at that You’ve no idea 
who cut the telephone? That’s a part of the mystery, I suppose 
Now tell me You look like a man of common sense You know 
as much of the affair as we do Where should vou think this 
gendeman, Mr Cartwright, could have got to?” 

“ Throwed himself out of one of the windows, I should think, 
sir,” the man replied “ I can’t think of any other way he could have 
disappeared without passing out of the front door The only thing 
that seems to me possible is that he may have been a friend of the 
Princess’s The telephone call may have been from her He may 
have slipped down there, and been taken ill, or something of that 
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sort It don’t sound likely, of course, as you say the gentleman 
had sat down to play a game of cards, but then nothing sounds 
likely ” 

Slane nodded 

“ You’re quite right,” he admitted. “ Nothing sounds hkcly. 
You will be here for at least an hour, won’t you?” 

“ I shall be here unul you leave this place,” the man declared 
vigorously “ I’ll be here to let you out, whatever time you come 
down ” 

Slane took the lift to Minchingham’s apartments The three men 
were waiting eagerly for his coming 
“Wc have searched every corner of the place,” Minchingham 
announced “ Thomson has been up in the garrets Whatever has 
become of Cartwright, he isn’t here Have you had any luck?” 

“ None at all,” Slane rephed “ We are narrowing the thing 
down, though The Princess is our last hope I am going there 
now.” 

“ Then for heaven’s sake take a drink first,” his host suggested 
“ You need all your nerve to pay an eleven o’clock call there upon 
such an errand ” 

Slane helped himself to a whisky and soda, and sat for a moment 
upon the arm of an easy-chair 
“ Ronny wasn’t in any sort of trouble, I suppose?” he asked 
” Not he,” Minchingham replied forcibly “ He was going strong 
with his job I have never seen the fellow so keen and w^ m his 
life ” 

“ Any woman around?” 

“ Only one — his wife Sweetest little thing you ever saw She 
and Ronny arc devoted to each other ” 

Slane finished his whisky and soda, and set down the empty 
glass 

“So that’s that,” he said “Now for our last hope! ” 
Once or twice lately Slane had asked himself half in dension, 
whether by continually focusing his mind upon certain subjects 
he had not become psychic Certain it was that after he had left 
Minchingham’s flat and begun the descent of those few stairs 
which lay between him and his destination he had a feehng that 
he was moving towards the soluuon of this baffling mystery He 
paused before the dark mahogany door, and rang the bell A 
grave and irreproachably dressed man servant answered his sum- 
mons almost immediately 
“ Is the Princess at home?” Slane mqmrcd 
The man was obviously surprised 

“ Her Highness is at home,” he admitted, “ but she does not, 
as a rule, receive. Have you an appointment, sir?” 

Slane shook his head 
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“Mine IS quite unexpected business,” he confided “Please 
take my card to her, and ask her if she will give me a brief inter- 
view ” 

The man accepted the card, and disappeared There was the 
sound of surprised feminine voices from the room which he had 
entered He returned, however, without undue delay 

“ Will you come this way, sir?” he invited 

He ushered Slane at once into a delightfully comfortable, though 
rather over-heated, lounge sitting-room An aristocratic-looking 
lady, with white hair brushed back from her forhead, dark 
eyes, dressed simply m black but wearing some very beauuful 
jewellery, looked across at him curiously Close to her chair, a 
young girl, also in black, with heavy features, dark, strongly 
marked eyebrows, and narrow eyes, Was seated witli a book in 
her hand, apparendy interrupted in the task of reading aloud 
She, too, looked inquiringly at this visitor 

“ Princess,” Sir Jasper said, as the door closed, “ I must apolo- 
gise profoundly for this visit, and for intrudmg upon you at such 
an hour All that I can do is to throw myself upon your con- 
sideration May I explam my errand?” 

“ By all means,” the Princess acquiesced, in a voice which, not- 
withstanding Its foreign accent, was very sweet and mellow “ Will 
you please to sit down?” she added, waving him to a chair “ This 
IS my companion, whose presence you will not mind Let me hear, 
please, what it is that you want from me at this strange hour of 
the evening ” 

“ It IS something which will, I am sure, sound absurd to you,” 
Slane confessed, “ so I shall first of all tell you of the predicament 
we are in My friend who lives in the flat above. Lord Minching- 
ham, had three other men to play bridge with him to-night About 
an hour and a half ago — it may have been two hours — they were in 
the act of sitting down to their game when one of the party — a Mr 
Cartivright — was summoned to the telephone He left the room 
and did not return In due course, Lord Minchingham went out 
to look for him He had disappeared That, Princess, was an 
hour and a half ago at least, and both the commisionaire and the 
lift-man arc ready to swear that he has not left the building There 
is no other exit save by tlic front way It rcmTins, therefore, in 
incontrovertible fact that our missing friend is somewhere close at 
hand ” 

“ This IS very mystenous,” the Princess murmured, with the air 
of one sulficiendy intrigued 

“ It IS almost amazing,” Slane agreed, glancing for a moment at 
the sullen face of the girl, who was listening attcnuvciy, but widi- 
out any excessive show of interest “ Cartwright has not left this 
building Very well— where can he be? We have explored 
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thoroughly every inch of Lord Mmchingham’s flat The offices 
which occupy the floor below you are every one of them locked, and 
to the best of the commissionaire’s belief their tenants left at the 
usual time four or five hours ago They are all unlighted and 
apparently unoccupied You see, Princess, that leaves us only your 
apartments in the whole of this building I am going to ask you the 
great favour of being allowed, m company with one of your ser- 
vants, to search your flat ” 

The Princess’s forehead was wrinkled in surpnse There was 
a little smile at the corners of her mouth She was like a beautiful 
miniature, with her ivory skin, still brilliant eyes, and lips the 
colour of which she had not neglected to deepen 
“But, Sir Jasper,” she exclaimed, “this is incredible I I can 
assure you with every confidence that no gentleman has presented 
himself here this evening, for I have not left the salon I do not 
receive nowadays, except my intimate friends, and I do not even 
know this IvLr — ^what did you call him? — Cartwright? Whv 
should you imagine that he might by any possibility be in my flat?” 

“ Princess,” Slane pointed out, “ the suggesuon seems as 
incredible to us as to you Please tiy to realise our point of view 
A man cannot dissolve into thin air, and it has been demonstrated 
that this gendeman must be in this building, every part of which 
except your apartment, has been thoroughly explored No other 
situation would have induced me to make a suggestion which I 
know quite well must sound unreasonable ” 

The Princess glanced at his card 

“ I seem to know your name. Sir Jasper,” she mused “ I go out 
so little that my circle of acquaintances is limited — but I fancy 
there is something famihar about it You wnte, perhaps?” 

“ Very seldom A few articles on crime from various angles But 
I know the Countess Montzini quite well She is, I believe, a friend 
of yours ” 

“ Dear Olga • ” the Princess murmured “ Of course she is 
Well, have your own way, Sir Jasper Ring the bell, Anna We 
will hand this gendeman over to Grubling ” 

“ I am exceedingly obliged to you ” Slane acknowledged, rising, 
“ and so, I am sure, Lord Minchingham will be I promise that I 
will be as litde obtrusive as possible ” 

The Princess smiled at him 

“ You will find my small apartments of scant interest to you, I 
fear,” she observed “ Search them thoroughly, however, and come 
and see me before you leave. Sir Jasper . ” 

Grubling, duly summoned, proved to be the usual type of 
tactician but perfeedy well trained servant, and was evidendy of 
either German or Russian nationality He was not the man vv'ho 
had admitted Slane, but appeared to be a sort of major-domo 
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The Pnncess explained what was required His stolid features 
showed no surprise 

“ If the gentleman will follow me,” he begged, with a stiff bow 

Under his tutelage, Slane proceeded to make a careful inspection 
of the whole flat The Princess’s bedroom and boudoir were, as 
one might have expected, miracles of daintmess combined with a 
certain sad splendour Certainly, they bore no trace of any mascu- 
line visit The apartment of Mademoiselle Anna was as bare as a 
domesUc’s — an iron bedstead spread, however, with fine linen, an 
iron cross on the wall opposite, and one beautiful picture of the 
Virgin An unused sleeping apartment was stored with a number 
of priceless pieces of furniture and objets d’att Cupboards in 
various places, which Grublmg imlocked, were filled with glass 
and rare china The servants’ quarters were ordinary, but Slane 
explored them inch by inch, even to the telephone closet 

“There remains nothing else, sir,” the man announced at last, 
respectfully “ You have been in every room and seen every 
cupboard ” 

Slane pressed a pound note into his hand, and regretted tlic 
trouble he had given The man accepted the note and opened once 
more the door of the salon The Princess looked round with a 
htde smile 

“ Well,” she mocked good-humouredly, “ you did not fird your 
friend concealed by chance under my bed or lurking in my ward- 
robe? He IS good-lookmg, perhaps, this Mr Cartwright I have 
no doubt missed something ” 

Slane indulged in an apologetic gesture 

“ My friend does not seem to have had the good fortune to have 
found his way here at all,” he confessed “ It only remains for me 
to ask your pardon for this intrusion, and to thank you most 
gratefully ” 

She held up her fingers, and he was sufficiendy versed in foreign 
customs to stoop and brush them with his lips The girl’s face, as 
she bade him good night, was expressionless 

“ Come and see me again some day. Sir Jasper,” the Princess 
invited “You must at least, come and tell me all about jour 
missing friend and where you found him ” 

“ If you will allow me, I will certainly feel that I owe you that 
courtesjf,” Slane replied 

He was on his way to the door, more bewildered than e\er 
Even his instinct had been at fault Without a doubt it was im- 
possible that Cartwright could be in the flat. And tlien, for a 
moment, he hesitated, and a little thnll stole through his pulse 
Upon a round mahogany table stood a great bowl of lilies, and in 
the shadow of the bowl there was something crumpled up, barely 
recognisable, which brought the light shooting into his eyes He 
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paused, stooped down to smell the flowers, and his fingers closed 
upon a very unconsidered trifle — something just out of sight of 
the Princess and her companion Grubling was holding the door 
open Mademoiselle Anna had picked up her book ready to re- 
commence the reading The Princess was leaning over towards an 
ivory box filled with cigarettes, her damty fingers extended Slane, 
with a farewell bow, passed out. 


II 

T hey were all three waitmg for him impatiently when he re- 
entered the library of the flat above. The cards were still upon 
the table 

“Well'”’ Minchingham inquired 
“ Give me a whisky and soda,” Slane begged 
His host hastened to serve him 
“Any luck?” 

“ I don’t know Let me thmk for a moment Count your cards, 
you fellows ” 

They came to the table, amazed at this strange request, but did 
as they were bidden, and reported thirteen each Slane took up 
Cam -.ght’s cards, which he had brought back from the hall, and 
let them fall through his fingers one by one From his trousers 
pocket he produced a crumpled-up playing card with the same 
back 

“Thirteen,” he murmured, letting it drop on the top of the 
others 

They all stared at him 

“ What the devil are you drivmg at?” Minchingham demanded, 
taking up the battered card 

“ One second,” Slane begged, “ let’s be certain of this The 
card you have there, Minchingham, is the two of spades Has 
any one else the nvo of spades?” 

“ Not in my hand,” Minchingham declared 
“Nor mine,” Martin Phipps echoed 
“Nor mine,” from Goring Brett 
Slane glanced through Cartwright’s hand 

“ There is no other two of spades,” he announced “ This card, 
therefore, belongs to Cartwright’s hand He left twelve outside 
upon the table When he was called or fetched away he took this 
one with him I found it crumpled up as though he’d held it 
tightly in his hand in a moment of agitation, downstairs in the flat 
of the Princess Madziwill ” 

There was a bnef penod of stupificd silence No one at first 
succeeded in grasping the situation 
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“ What the devil did the fellow mean by going down there with- 
out a word to us?” Minchingham demanded 
“And not coming back?” Goring Brett added 
“Is he there now?” Martin Phipps asked 
“ He IS not there now,” Slane assured them, “ unless he has 
been dissolved into vapour or cut into small pieces and hidden 
in a hundred different places When I first arrived the Princess 
showed nothmg but mild amusement at my request She put me 
in charge of a manservant, and I was shown over her apartments 
I have explored every inch of them She assured me, in the 
presence of her companion, that she had received no visitor, and 
that she had no knowLJge of any Mr Cartwright She also told 
me that she had been in the salon the whole of the evening Yet 
that card, which was m Cartwright’s hand when he left the room, 
was in the salon ” 

Minchingham clasped his head between his hands 
“ Get on with it, Slane,” he begged “ You’ie driving us crazy ” 
“I’m pretty well that way myself,’ Slane retorted “We have 
to go back for a moment to the commissionaire I believe him 
when he says that no one has left the place There is only that one 
front exit ” 

“ Couldn’t have jumped out of the window, could he?” Goring 
Brett suggested hesitatingly 

“ Cartwright is a level-headed fellow,” Slane pointed out “ He 
is scarcely likely to indulge in a jump of sixty feet or so on to 
some spiked railings without some serious object Nevertheless, I 
fancy that our next move must be to the street.” 

“ Have you any theory at all?” Minchingham demanded, as they 
made their way towards the hft 
“ Only the ghost of a one,” was the frank avowal 
“Any news, sir?” the lift-man inquued, throwing open the 
gates 

“ Not at present ” 

“ Has the gendeman turned up, sir?” the comimssionaire asked 
eagerly, as he rose to receive them 
“ No sign of him yet Don’t leave your place there We’re only 
just going outside ” 

They stood on the edge of the pavement It was still a miserable 
night, but the driving snow had ceased Slane backed a litde into 
the street and looked up On the ground floor were the large 
plate-glass windows of die Hanover Models, Limited, above four 
dark windows belonging to various offices Then the windows 
of the Princess’s flat, through the drawn curtains of which shone 
a faint streak of light Slane, whose whole interest seemed to be 
centred in the windows immediately below the Princess’s flat, 
called to the commissionaire, and pointed upward 
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“ Those streaks of light there,” he asked, “ belong, I imagine, 
to the apartment of tiie Princess?” 

“ That is so, sir,” the man agreed 
“Now, whose offices arc those below?” 

" A gentleman named Michael, kind of an agent for furs and 
oriental things ” 

“ What sort of a man is he?” 

The commissionaire was dubious 

“ One of them foreigners, sir,” he confided “ Stout fellow, with 
a beard and kind of foreign way of dressing His references were 
O K , and he’s got die premises for three years Keeps two clerks 
there and a typist ” 

Slanc’s interest m the windows seemed to have abated He 
crossed the pavement towards the mam entrance of the flats 
“ Upstairs for a minute,” he begged “ Sergeant, we shall be 
back again direcdy Don’t relax Something might happen, and 
above all let no one pass out ” 

“ Til sec to that, sir,” die man promised 

They shot up to the third floor As soon as the door of the 
library was closed behind them, Slanc turned to his host 
“ Minchingham,” he demanded, “ha\e you a weapon of any 
sort, and an electnc torch?” 

“Fve got one revolver,” was die somewhat dazed reply 

“Plenty of electric torches What in God’s name ” 

“ Just a minute or two, there’s a good fellow,” Slanc interrupted 
“ I may be making an absolute ass of myself, but gi\e me a 
chance ’ 

Minchingham ransacked a cupboard and discovered a re\oIver, 
which he handed to Slane, together with a torch 
“ Come along down, you fellows, if you like,” the latter invited 
“ Fm not going to do anything desperate Fm just going to hsten 
outside the premises of Mr Michael If there’s no one there, 
there’s nothing doing ” 

No one was willing to be left behind They crept downstairs 
on tiptoe, found the brass plate indicating the offices of Messrs 
Michael and Son, and grouped themselves round the door There 
was no light to be seen inside, nor was there at first any sort of 
sound to be heard A few breathless moments passed Then Slane, 
who had been on his hands and knees on the floor, rose silently “ 
to his feet There was a gleam in his eyes and a new tenseness in 
his manner He beckoned to the others to follow him, and they 
descended to the hall The sergeant was sull at his post, and the 
lift-man was seated in his chair 

“ Sergeant,” Slane confided, “ there’s something wrong 
upstairs ” 

“ Where, sir?” the man demanded, startled 
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“Never mind Take this gun whilst I telephone Don’t let a 
soul — man or woman — cleave this place ’’ 

“ I don’t need a gun, sir,’’ the commissionaire declared con- 
fidently “ There’s no one could pass out o£ here agamst my will ’’ 
“ If you were Jack Dempsey, you’d need a gun if the other 
man had one,” was the dry rejoinder “ You keep it, sergeant 
Minchmgham, I’m going to telephone to Scotland Yard When 
things are in train I’ll tell you what’s in my mind ” 

Mmchingham nodded 

“ Go ahead, old chap,” he enjoined “ I leave everything to 
you ” 

Slane crossed towards the telephone Suddenly he paused 
Every one in the little group seemed electrified It was a small 
happening, but somehow or other it had almost a paralysing effect 
upon them all The lift-bell rang! 

There was a moment’s silence, broken by Slane, widi a quick, 
imperative question 

“ Who’d be going out at this time of night, sergeant'”’ 

“ I can’t imagne, sir,” the man acknowledged 
The attendant banged the iron doors to and glided up With 
only a few seconds’ delay the lift reappeared Out stepped 
Mademoiselle Anna, in a Aick coat, carrying an umbrella, and 
with a small Pekinese under her arm She made her way towards 
the door, but Slane blocked her progress 
“ Sorry, Mademoiselle,” he apologised, “ but do you think your 
litde dog could dispense with his exercise to-night'* He has already 
been out, hasn’t he?” 

She looked at him with flashing eyes 

“ He goes out several times every night,” she replied “ We 
are late because you upset the Princess He must certainly go as 
far as the corner ” 

She would have pushed her way past him, but Slane did not 
move 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said gravely, “ the dog, after all, is not 
a vital affair An order has been given that no one should leave 
this place unul a certain matter has been cleared up ” 

Her eyes were full of wicked anger 

“Who is there to give such an order?” she demanded, making 
another effort to pass 
Slane held her by the shoulder 

“ Mademoiselle,” he insisted, “ you will not be permitted to 
reach the street You will not be permitted to return even from 
whence you came Sergeant, take care of this voung lady for a 
few moments I will hold you blameless in case there is any 
trouble ” 

She opened her mouth to shnek, but the commissionaire’s hand 
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was upon her lips Siane stepped past her to the office telephone 
“ Give me loooY," he begged “ Quickly, please It’s a police 
call . That Scotland Yard? . . Sir Jasper Siane speaking I 

don’t suppose that by any chance Inspector Stimpson is in? 
What’s that? Just come in from Deptford? Ask him if he can 
speak with me . . Sent for a taxi, has he? Never mind Tell 
him I have urgent business for him He had better bring three 
or four men, and come himself, to Cunmngham Mansions I’ll 
be waiting for him in the hall Ask him to make it as quickly as 
possible ” 

He rang off The girl was still struggling 
“ Look here,” Siane remonstrated, “ you’ll do yourself no good 
going on like this The game’s up, whatever it was Where’s Mr 
Cartwright?” 

“What do I know about Mr Cartwright?” she fumed 
Siane shrugged his shoulders and turned away She looked at 
him with the hatred of a wild animal A tense quarter of an hour 
ensued Then a motor car, followed by a taxi, drew up outside 
Stimpson, accompanied by four constables, hastened in Words 
flashed backwards and forwards without prelude 
“Michael and Son?” Sumpson repeated eagerly “We’ve had 
information in about them during die last few days First floor, 
did you say?” 

“Give the Inspector your pass-key. Sergeant,” Siane begged 
“ You can let the young woman go now, if you like ” 

There was no longer any attempt at concealment They turned 
on the lights in the corridor as they reached the first floor 
Stimpson glanced around 

“ I’d keep these gentlemen out of it, if I were you, sir,” he 
advised, turning to Siane “If you’ve stumbled up against the 
crowd I think you have, they’re likely to show fight ” 

No one took any notice, and the sergeant, producing his pass-key, 
opened up the premises of Messrs Michael and Son Entering, the 
htdc party of men found themselves in a sort of showroom, with 
glass cases on stands down the centre, and a few rare furs hang- 
ing on the walls A touch of the switch, and the room was flooded 
with light At the same moment, from the transom of the office 
beyond, a light flashed out and disappeared 
“ Send two of your men back to the hall, Stimpson,” Siane 
begged “ There’s a trap-door from the apartment above down to 
the office here They may try to get up that way, and down the 
stairs ” 

Stimpson gave swift orders, and afterwards they pressed forward 
The office door was locked, but once more die sergeant’s pass-key 
was successful Stimpson thrust his gun through the opening, and 
followed It cautiously The room was empty except for one man 
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seated m a chair, to which he was closely bound Dangling from 
the ceiling was a beautfully made rope ladder 
“ Good for you, Jasper, old chap I” Cartwright, who was parually 
gagged, croaked “ Cut these blasted cords, some one ” 

The thing was done m a moment Cartwright pointed to the 
rope ladder 

“ Quick, some of you fellows,” he enjoined “ There’s a trap- 
door there to the Princess’s kitchen It was that buder of hers 
who got me He’s just gone up with Michael Quick, or they’ll 
get down the stairs*” 

Slane smiled reassuringly 

“Their welcome’s waiung for them in the hall right enough,” 
he promised “ Don’t you worry, Cartwright ” 

“ What the devil do you mean by breaking up a rubber like 
that?” Minchingham demanded 
Cartwright grinned feebly 

“What the devil do you mean by living o%er a gang of 
Bolshies?” he muttered “Lead me to a whisky and soda ” 


III 

O N the following evening, Jasper Slane was the honoured guest 
at the house of a Cabinet Minister Certain matters were 
there explained to him 

“ I should find it difficult,” his host declared pompously, “ to 
express to you, Sir Jasper, how deeply indebted die Government 
of this country feels towards you for your services of last night I 
will frankly admit that all our own men were on the wrong track 
We knew of the existence of this gang — the infinite mischief they 
were doing — but we never associated the Princess Madziwill with 
anything of the sort It seems now that she escaped from Russia 
and saved her fortune by espousing Bolshevist doctrines By 
degrees, it appears, so far as I can learn, she actually adopted them 
honesdy and from a certain amount of conviction Anyhow, she 
has been furnishing the Soviet people here and in Moscow with 
amazing informauon week after w'cek This last affair — CartwTight 
has explained that, I suppose?” 

“ Not thoroughly,” Slane admitted 

“Well, there’s a steamer coming up the Channel now with a 
million pounds’ worth of Soviet gold on board,” the Cabinet 
Minister confided “The Soviet envoy here was beside himself 
to find out what the Cabinet had decided about seizing it Cart- 
wright was practically the only man outside the Cabinet who 
knew He’s been followed for days They got him last night by 
a most transparent trick ” 
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“ Rang me up at Mmchingham’s,” Cartwright intervened from 
the other side of the table, “ and gave me the Foreign Office pass- 
word for ‘ Wanted immediately ’ I recognised die password, 
which has never yet failed, and did just as I was told — descended 
by the stairs to speak to a messenger who was waiting in the 
Princess’s flat I just remembered hearing the butler behind me 
whilst I was bowing over her fingers, and the next thing I knew 
I was in that office below I sat there with a gun pushed into my 
ribs for at least an hour, and they were just planning a litde further 
amusement for me, I think, when you fellows came along ” 

“ What are you doing with them, sir?” Slane asked his host 
“There I’m afraid our attitude to jou must be a htde apolo- 
geoc,” the Cabinet Minister confessed “ We are parucularlv 
anxious to avoid a cnsis at the present moment The Princess left 
this morning for the South of France She will never return to 
England Grubling, Michael, his son, and the Pnnccss’s other 
two servants, have been deported They left from Hull this after- 
noon You have performed a great service to the State, Sir Jasper, 
and we shall know how to reward it, but there will be nothing in 
the papers of any raid on Cunningham Mansions ” 

“ I’m quite content, sir,” Slane assured his host “ So far as 
I was concerned, except for a certain amount of anxiety, it was a 
most pleasant and exciting eicning ” 

Cartwright leaned forward from across the table 
“Tell me,” he begged,” how did \ou tumble to the fact that I 
was or had been, in the Princess’s flat?” 

“ The two of spades — your thirteenth card,” Slane confided 
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M ajor bevis has sometimes described Professor Bastion as a 
magnet for trouble Certainly the Professor w as not looking 
for anything when he accompanied his long-legged friend 
to Mexico Intent upon a peaceful holiday, he had put behind 
him those criminological pursuits that had brought him so often 
into peculiar and exciting situations He became again a mild 
and amiable scientist with a taste for archxolog)’, but in his acrv 
first Aztec rum he turned up trouble 
Bevis had a mission in Mexico City Though retired from active 
work as a mining-engineer, he had agreed to look o\ er some reports 
for old friends of his in die North-Western Consolidated Company 
The task took him longer than he had expected The Professor, 
bored by silver problems, started up country on a one-man expedi- 
tion He visited the remains of an Aztec palace outside Santa 
Teresa He poked around widi a stick and picked up two or three 
curios A few hours later the fun began 
Hot and weary after a day in the sun, he returned to his wretched 
inn at Santa Teresa The meal die posadcro served him was 
enough to make him swear off Aztec rums for life He drank some 
appalling wine, smoked a while, and retired to a hard and lumpv 
bed 

In the middle of the night his room was entered Dimly he made 
out two shadowy forms close to his couch He rubbed his c> cs He 
was not dreaming He had started from a doze widi a feeling 
of threat m die air 

“I say, do >ou want anything?” he inquired mildl> 

One of the intruders seemed rather surprised by the question 
He sprang at the Professor, but missed his mark as the little man 
got swifdv out of bed on the wrong side Then Bastion ra'sed 
such an outcry that the whole establishment was roused The 
intruders leaped through the window on to the roof of a lean-to 
shed, and so to their waiting horses 
The innkeeper fired a gun, his chef fired a gun The yard 
man shot off a revolver Presendy, when most of the town had 
responded to the alarm, a ruralc wandered over from the barracks, 
shrugged his shoulders, and murmured something about bandidos 
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“Yes I” Bastion caught at the word “Bandidosl You chase 
them' Pronto!” 

The trooper shrugged agam 

“To-night It IS useless,’ he said “There is no moon, senor 
And if there was a moon, it would be useless The bandidos arc 
here! Spzz' They are not here! It is no good for the senor to 
ask for miracles In the morning I report the matter Then 
some one will look for clues Has die senor been robbed?” 

The senor went hastily over his possessions and concluded that he 
had not been robbed 

“ So,” said the trooper, " there is no need for us to lose any 

more sleep Even if the senor had been robbed ” 

Bastion felt weak He ordered some ice water 
“ Por el amor de Dios,'' groaned his host “ It is summer, senor I 
Ice, It melt!” 

In the morning the Professor missed his back stud It was not a 
very valuable stud He had paid five cents for it in New York 
But It had served its purpose, and 11 had to be replaced He went 
out to replace it As he emerged from the inn he saw an cvil- 
looking, one-eyed vaquero leaning against a post of the verandah 
There is only one street in Santa Teresa Bastion walked along 
It until he saw a likely shop He entered it and claimed the 
attention of tlie shopkeeper Not knowing the word for what he 
required, he seized the back of his collar, made eloquent and urgent 
noises, and described with two fingers the curved outlines of a 
stud The intelligent Mexican brought him an overcoat with a 
well-defined waist-line The Professor’s gestures were more effective 
when he revealed the parting of collar and neckband A light of 
beatific understanding dispelled the shopkeeper’s frown of bewilder- 
ment Bastion adjusted his newly-acquired stud and went forth 
to find the one-eyed vaquero examining some highly-coloured silk 
shirts that were displayed in the window 
Wherever he went that morning the Professor was followed by 
the sinister vaquero He spoke to a policeman about it, but the 
one-eyed cowboy did not wait to be questioned He vanished The 
policeman was sympathetic but not unduly alarmed Bastion went 
back to his inn When he looked from a window, the vaquero was 
leaning against a verandah post Santa Teresa had already managed 
to get on his nerves Now he decided to leave on his return trip 
to Mexico City a little earlier than he had intended He decided, 
m fact, to take the first train to Granadilla 
At the station he was attacked by three men who tried to seize 
his luggage The Professor yelled Two station officials ran to 
his help The thieves abandoned their booty and fled 
When the small spur-linc tram moved off from Granadilla, the 
Professor sat up in his day-coach seat and began to think In 
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Mexico — or any otlier country for that matter — any one’s room 
might be entered But in hlcjico — was it so strange? He under- 
stood that bandits had a fairly respectable voting strength Some 
of them had been known to vote effeemely a hundred vards from 
the polling booth At fifty they might prevent the election of any 
man Bandits Yes, he could reasonably dismiss the affair at 
the inn But why was a respectable and not too affluent-looking 
traveller followed all the morning by a one-eyed vaqiicro* Whv 
was he set upon at the station? 

He sank lower in his scat as he rolled a cigarette He was not 
an impressive figure He was short and tlim and bald, except for 
a thick tuft-likc fringe of light sandy hair extending from the back 
of one ear to the back of the other The pale-blue eyes diat peered 
through lenses like gig-lamps were the eyes of a contemplative 
student 

Bevis used to say that Bastion was the mildest-mannered man 
that ever scuttled a theory before the Royal Society or cut a caper 
for tlie benefit of the London Anthropologists But Bastion had 
other qualities although thev might not have been suspected by 
any one who watched him on tliat trip to Granadilla 

He finished rolling his cigarette, thrust his bag of shag into tlic 
pocket of his coat, and discovered that he had no matches A 
prospective borrower, he raised his head and looked about him 
His inquiring glance was drawn to and held by a single burning 
orb Surprise caused him to drop his cigarette Three scats down 
the coach and facing him sat the sinister vaquero 

Bastion got up, recovered his cigarette and walked along to 
the man 

"Faptela?" he suggested amiably, placmg the cigarette between 
his lips and pointing to it 

The eye gave no sign of understanding Bastion was full of 
mistrust of his Spanish He made an effort and tried again 

^•Fosforo? Cerilla?" 

The vaquero thrust back his pastoral coat and felt m some 
mysterious pocket The Professor saw the hilt of a knife pro- 
truding from the man’s belt, but he produced nothing more 
dangerous than a box of matches 

Bastion lit his cigarette, watching the strange man The face, 
in Its unbalanced ugliness, was like a grotesque mask From a 
long upper lip a queer wisp of dark moustache trailed down 
towards a pointed chin that had once been opened by a knife and 
was now crookedly knit in a repulsive weal 

The borrower returned the box of matches with a murmur of 
thanks The vaquero grunted 

“ This tram is very slow ” observed the Professor sociablv in his 
best Castilian 
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The vaqticro grunted again 

“ But It will get there just the same,” Bastion persisted 
This time the vaquero did not condescend to grunt The Pro- 
fessor shrugged his shoulders and went back to his seat 
On the platform at Granadilla the vaquero was not in sight 
Bastion had the heavy bag containing his curios checked through 
to Mexico Citv, and taking a suitcase with him he went to Ae 
American Hotel to spend the night 
After breakfast next morning he had two hours to kill before 
tram time He ualkcd abroad to see the town, and was relieved 
to observe that the vaquero was no longer on his trail But when 
he went back to his hotel to claim his suitcase, it was to find that 
he had once more been made the victim of a raid His room had 
been entered, his suitcase forced open and ransacked 
The Professor \sas furious He called the manager and stormed 
He whirled his belongings into the suitcase, dashed to the station, 
and just managed to catch his train 
All the way to Mexico City he was allowed to roll his cigarettes 
in peace, and in the early night he came to his destination, feeling 
safe at last The lights, the throngs were familiar An obliging 
porter shepherded him to a taxi Bastion gave the address of the 
house that had been provided for Major Bevis by the thoughtful 
mining company Then, quite at ease, he reclined in the comfort- 
able interior of the cab He did not lean forward until the driver 
turned from the main thoroughfare into a narrow, unfamiliar 
street So the fellow was trying to boost the fare by following a 
roundabout route! 

“ Take the shortest wav,” Bastion shouted at him 
The answer was more speed but no change of direction Heedless 
of threats, the chauffeur drove into a dark alley, swooped towards 
the kerb, and stopped Bastion, thoroughlv angry, stepped from the 
cab Two men rushed at him from the shadows As Bastion drew 
back instinctively, tlie chauffeur leaned from his seat and gave him 
a push He staggered, and one of the men seized him He kicked 
out vv'ith his thin legs and swung his arms with the violence of 
desperation He got a purchase against the step of the taxi and 
gave a sudden shove Over went his captor, and over went the 
Professor on top of him, shouting for help 
Bastion’s luck held A uniformed man came runnmg to his aid 
His assailants fled in the cab Except for a few bruises, he v'as 
unhurt, but his suitcase was gone He picked himself up and 
found another taxi 

When Major Bevis heard the talc of these singular adventures, 
he fixed his monocle and glared down at his short friend 
“What did you collect in Santa Teresa?” he demanded 
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“ Nothing,” answered the Professor “ I picked up a £c\> bricks 
and things at the Aztec rums ’ 

“Ah! So that’s the explanation'” 

“ What is?” 

“ You go out to these rums, and immediately the local inhabi- 
tants begin to overwhelm } ou with attentions Wh \ ' Because 
you got away with something they want Just what was it you 
lifted from the Aztec palace?” 

“Nothing ” The Professor reflected “Wait a minute' 1 

did find a skull ” 

“ A skull I ” The Major grinned “ You run off with a sacred 
relic, and you wonder why you’re attacked! Did you examine 
the skull?” 

“ No, I didn’t have time, but it’s ridiculous to suppose ” 

“How did you come across it?” interrupted the Major 
“ I was poking about in a corner The thing was stuck in a 
niche under a heap of stones — a kmd of shallow well ” 

“ Anybody see you with it?” 

Again the Professor reflected 

“ There were four or five horsemen ridmg towards tlic rums 
just as I left with my guide, but I had the skull wrapped up in 
a piece of newspaper They couldn’t have seen it ” 

“ Well, you’ve lost it now I suppose it was in the stolen 
suitcase ” 

“ Not at all,” answered the Professor “ It’s in the bag 1 checked 
tlirough from Granadilla I’m going to claim it tins very minute ” 
Protesting that Bastion needed a guardian, the Major went with 
him to the station Somedimg like a half-hour later they were back 
in tlie house with the bag open between them Bastion fished out 
a newspaper parcel, unwrapped it, and disclosed his find 
Obviously the skull was in an excellent state of prescr\ ation, 
although the lower part was missing The cranium and facial bones 
were partly covered witli hard mud Bevis probed tlic interior with 
a pencil as if he expected to discover a hidden message His efforts 
were fruidess 

Bastion took the skull and pencil and tapped the clay covering 
A little of the hard mud came atvay in flakes He stared at the 
bleached bone, then pointed to a purple mark “ Indelible pencil'” 
he commented, and he chipped till all the clay fell off and the frontal 
bone was clean For his rcvvard he had a cryptic drawing with a 
crude triangle m the centre To die left of die baseline and above 
the right eye-socket was a small rectangle, and, parallel with die 
right side of this, an arrow pointed to an “ N ” From the top of 
the cranium, descending towards die left cvc-sockct, w '’s a long 
twisting line like the course of a stream or a sharply indented coast 
The base of die triangle ran tow'ards one of die deeper indentations 
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At the apex was a rough figure wjth angled arms, and at the side 
of this a second arrow pointed to anotlicr indentation in the wind- 
ing line Above the line, close to the centre of the cranium, was 
a purple blob 

“ The tiling appears to be a plan 1 ” exclaimed Bevis 

“ Certainly it’s a plan,” answered Bastion, “ and the only thing 
that’s clear is in the indication of tlic magnetic pole the arrow 
and the ‘ N ’ I can’t make out what the thing at the top of the 
triangle is It looks like a Christmas tree ” 



“ More like a cactus,” asserted Bevis 

“ That’s w’hat it is,” the Professor decided, and he became 
thoughtful There were a lot of cacti in the valley of the Aztec 
rums 

For an hour the two companions discussed the puzzle of the 
skull, but It was not to be solved in Mexico City They had the 
feeling that it w'as not to be solved at all when they parted for the 
night The Professor was irritated He w'as also dog-tired He 
stretched himself on his bed, switched off the light, and knew no 
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more until he felt a hand pressing on his shoulder He iv u‘ c 
starded, as from a nightmare, and one breath resolved a vague 
fear into a reality 

Chloroform! He struggled in darkness, but it was no u'e He 
was held down until he lost his senses When he opened his eves 
again the sun was up He was still m bed, but bound hind and 
foot with a light rope He was annoyed Where w'as Bc\is? Why 
hadn’t he come to give help? 

Annoyance changed to anxiety' By turning his head he could see 
a clock on the bureau The time was not yet six 
He tugged at die rope diat bound his WTists In ten rrumitcs his 
skm was broken, but he did not mind the pain He persevered and 
at last freed himself He sat up, kicked his feet into his slippers, and 
dashed across the corridor to his friend’s room The Major, with a 
towel swathing die lower part of his face, was trussed and heljiless 
on his bed When the Professor released him, he wrenched at die 
towel and pulled a gag from his mouth 
“ The skull!” he cried, as if he had been waiting all night to say 
those two words “ They were after the skull ” And he ran down- 
stairs to the study with the Professor at his heels In the doorway 
they stopped Tlicir eyes went to the table where the Aztec skull 
had been left overnight It was gone 
Instincuvely the Professor lowered his glance towards the floor 
He sought the gruesome relic, but what he saw shocked him so that 
he stepped back involuntarily, clutching at the Major’s arm 
“ What IS It?” demanded Bevis 

“ What IS It •” echoed the Professor. “It’s murder! Good Lord, 
man, it’s murder!” 

Sprawling half under a table was the body of a man, a stranger 
Bastion stooped and made a hasty examination The man was dead, 
stabbed He must have been dead for some hours Bev is stared in 
bewilderment The stranger had a lean face of a svvartliy Mexican 
type, with skin drawn tightly over the bones He lay parti v across 
an Indian rug, and with one finger he had traced something on the 
polished parquetry In dark stam tlirec symbols stood out They 
looked like BAy 

“ And the skull’s gone,” remarked Bevis very quietly 
“Yes,” answered the Professor “The skull’s gone, and we’re 
left with more riddles to solve A dead man and a message in blood 
His last thought was to leave a clue B-A-seven! What can that 
mean?” 

The Major looked around the room Lace wmdovv curuains lifted 
in the morning breeze The window was open A hole had been 
cut in a small pane near the catch 
"There were two parties after the skull,” decided the Professor 
“ The dead man represented one of them Tlie marks on llie floor 
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Stand for the Other party You’d better call the police, Bevis Perhaps 
they’ll be able to make something out of it ” 

Bevis telephoned A certain Senor Valentin arrived from head- 
quarters He looked like a retired matador and he spoke English 
with a Scotch accent As soon as he saw the symbols on the floor, he 
called up his chief, Senor Mcliton Decond Senor Dccond came 
with amazing speed He was a lithe, dapper man with an airman’s 
eves in a handsome face It was at once evident that the sj'mbols 
meant something to him The Professor requested an explanation 
“ The explanation is Baza, senor,” said Decond “ What you 
read as a ‘ 7 ’ is the beginning of a ‘ Z ’ If the dying man had had 
the strength, he would have completed the ‘ Z ’ and added an ‘ A ’ 
The word he wished to write was Baza You have heard of Miguel 
Baza, perhaps?” 

“ You mean the bandit?” 

“ The bandit, senor I do not know this dead man, but I know 
that Baza has liad much trouble with some of his followers On one 
of his recent raids in tlie hills there was a revolt The rurales found 
evidence of a fierce struggle The bandits had killed one another 
Now It would seem that some sort of feud is going on It is 
pursued even m Mexico City ” 

” Then if Baza is responsible for this murder, if /le wanted the 
skull, he IS responsible for the attacks upon mc>” 

“ Attacks I Skull f I beg you to enlighten me, senor ” 

The Professor told his story, and when he had finished he 
endeavoured to reproduce on paper die crude drawing he had 
seen on the skull Bevis was also induced to try Decond examined 
the plans, but they told him nothing 
” No doubt they represent some locality,” he said “ It might 
be the stronghold of Baza himself, but the puzzle is too obscure for 
me For a year I have been moving all Mexico to bring this oudaw 
to justice He eludes me at every turn He boasts that he will never 
be taken, but some day I will prove that he is wrong ” ^ 

Decond went ofl, leaving Valentin m charge The house uas 
upset most of die morning Officials came and went Long formal 
depositions were made by the Professor and Bevis Towards mid- 
day things quietened down, and in the afternoon the Major xvent 
to sec his friends of the North-Western Consolidated He came' 
home in die evening with a story that interested the Professor a great 
deal 

” It’s funny that you should have run up against Baza,” said 
Bevis “ He held up a silver tram belonging to the North-Western 
people a few weeks ago Near Santa Teresa, too The gang shot 
down the escort, got away with the booty, and then started a 
fracas among themselves — the one that Decond talked about this 
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morning The battle actually took phee near that Aztec palace of 
yours ” 

“Ah*” murmured the Professor “I think I’d like to have a 
look over those ruins once more There’s a tram a little after nine 
in tlic morning We could be in Santa Teresa to-morrow night ” 

“ I’m not going to stir from this place, and you’re going to sta\ 
here with me,” asserted Bevis He was very emphatic about it 
Nevertheless the Professor saw Granadilla again the next afternoon 
and the Major was with him The time of their connection for 
Santa Teresa left them with some hours to spare, and for want of 
something better to do, they strolled through die town 
Bevis cast a professional eye on the sun-scorched hills m the 
distance There was silver in those hills, he knew them well The 
Professor, bent on solving the problem of the skull, found nothing 
to interest him Granadilla was just an inevitable hilt by the wiv- 
side, a dull place, decidedly dull Bored with the prospect before 
him, he turned to look back down the street Then he was no longer 
bored, for moving along behind the two companions vvis the one- 
eyed vaquero Bastion gripped the Major’s arm 
“ Don’t look around,” he said “ My dear old cowboy friend has 
turned up and is trailing us with all his joyous abandon Attractive 
ladl He’d decorate a cell in any jail And he’s for it, this very 
afternoon ” 

“ Luck I ” exclaimed Bevis “ A bit of luck right at the start Let’s 
make for that intersection ahead ” 

With a careful glance behind him he walked on, quickening his 
pace almost imperceptibly The Professor moved calmly at his side, 
revolving a plan Turning the next corner, the two stepped close to 
the wall of a budding and waited The vaquero came on cautioush , 
but not cautiously enough to escape the trap Plis head was thrust 
round the corner Bevis leaped at him and threw his long arms 
about him Bastion plunged forward to give assistance as the man 
struggled 

“Hola!” shouted the Professor, and pedestrians came running 
“ Pickpocket I Cortabohas < Robar f Poltcla I Poheia 
“ It’s a lie 1 ” yelled the vaquero " Let me go I Let me go 1 ” 

An officer pushed his way through the crowd and Bastion 
demanded the arrest of the protesting captive The policeman made 
a few inquiries on the spot The vaquero’ s face was his misfortune 
The officer consulted it briefly and acted With tlie crowd tailing 
off behind, the Professor, Bevis, the policeman and his pnsoncr made 
their wav to the lock-up 

When the vaquero, who gave the name of Gomez, was brought 
before a responsible official, tlic Professor dropped his fictitious 
charge, explained the situation briefly, and demanded tliat Gomez 
should be detained pending instructions from Schor Dccond The 
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name of Decond had a magic significance In a \ery few minutes 
Bastion was speaking to Mexico City by telephone Decond said 
he would give immediate attention to tlic matter He requested that 
Bastion and Bevis should stay in Granadilla until Senor Valentin 
arrived Bastion replied diat they were going on to Santa Teresa, 
and would be back in Granadilla next day Decond argued politely 
Bastion refused to be put off He turned the police chief over to the 
local official, and a few minutes later he was permitted to depart 
with die Major 

There was still some time to spare, and, since they were thirsty 
and rather ruffled, they elected to spend it at the American Hotel 
The afternoon was hot A small group had gathered in the lounge, 
some local residents, some strangers Conspicuous in the latter 
class was a loud-voiced American who was talking disparagingly 
about no less a personality than Miguel Baza A wizened, sun- 
burned litdc Mexican sat opposite and sometimes turned to one or 
other of his compatriots widi a grin The Amencan was raucous in 
his criticism of the rurales for what he termed dieir “ fiddling 
incapacity to apprehend a mere gun-man ” 

“ Madre Santisstma I” ejaculated the litde Mexican “ What can 
we do? Baza’s the devil himself He cuts your du-oat, and apologises 
w’hile he does it ” 

“ And you, I suppose, accept bis apologies,” shouted the American 
“ Give me ten men,” he added “ Men, I say, and none of these 
local troopers, these rurales or whatever you call ’em Gn e me ten 
men, and I’ll bring you your son of a Yaqui squaw, tied up and 
ready for die rope ” 

“ The senor is very'’ brave,” commented the Mexican 
“Rurales I” said the American contemptuously “A couple of 
our mounted men could clean up the w'hole country I ” 

“ If they lived, senor I The difficultv m the case of Miguel Baza 
is to live while you do the cleaning up ” 

The American, who seemed to be a very naive fellow, appealed to 
Bastion and Bevis for support, but thev refused to be draw'n mto a 
debate The gentleman from above the border was still hard at it 
w'hen they left to catch their train 
“ I can’t stand that roaring type,” grumbled the Major as the 
spur-line locomotive lugged them out of Granadilla 

“ Well, I don’t suppose we’ll ever see that particular speamen 
again,” Bastion replied, but in this he was a litde too optimistic 
They arrived late at Santa Teresa, and, after an indifferent supper, 
ivere too tired for anything but bed Early next morning they set out 
for the ruins on mounts provided by the innkeeper Bastion 
refused to employ a guide He did not want to be hampered by 
the attentions of a local resident 

The two friends rode in silence The horses, given a general 
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direction, picked their own w’ay along rough tracks that climbed 
and descended and climbed again 
At last, as they rounded tlie shoulder of a tall hill. Bastion pointed 
out what seemed to be a great heap of rubble on the floor of a 
narrow valley The steep hills were thickly covered wiilt cactus 
Now the horses found a descending path It was painfully hot 
under the sun by the time the travellers reached the rums Thev 
dismounted, and Bastion led the way through shattered halls until 
he came to the spot where he had found the skull Here he pointed 
to a shallow, rubble-filled well beneath a shelf of masonry Be\is 
poked about with a stick as though he expected to find something 
Bastion climbed the eastern wall of the palace and peered through 
a pair of binoculars at the line of hills on that side The range was 
much broken by gullies and small canyons, and Bastion seemed 
uncommonly interested in the panorama He was humming cheer- 
fully to himself when Bcvis joined him on die wall 
The Major, too, was interested in the hills He looked townrd 
the trail and saw a shifting puff of dust aboie the screening cacti 
He drew Bastion’s attention to it Basuon swung up his binoculars 
“ It’s that infernal American tourist,” he announced 
Bevis groaned 

” We’d better get down and meet him,” he suggested “ We 
can’t hide ourselves, anyway Perhaps he won’t stay long ” 

They climbed down and advanced to tlic outer wall of the pihcc 
The American came, accompanied by a guide It was obsious that 
he at once recognised Bastion and his companion He wore a child- 
like look of delight on his round face 
“Well, well!” he shouted “Look w'ho’s here, will you? If I’d 
thought you folks were coming Teresa way. I’d have given you a 
lift in my car ” 

Bastion grinned 

“ You evidently haven’t run across Baza yet,” he said 
“Baza!” The American exploded with laughter and slipped 
clumsily from his saddle He was a big man, heavy “ No danger,” 
he protested “That greaser would ncser show himself m day- 
light ” 

The guide dismounted and took charge of die horses The 
American stretched himself and came forward 
“ They told me at the inn I’d find a professor of some sort out 
here,” he said, with more laughter “ I guess you’re the professor, 
eh?” He addressed Bastion “Been giving the old shack the once- 
over? I was out to Mitla and Cuernavaca to see the real rums This 
here’s a small-time show Maybe you know all about diis Aztec 
junk, eh, Professor?” 

“ I’m afraid I don’t know so very much,” answered Bastion 
“ Is dvat so? How about Aztec skulls then'”’ 
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Bastion opened his mouth m surprise For three seconds Bevis 
stood like a petrified tree Then, with a jerk of his arm he reached 
for a pocket where he kept a revolver Fie was too late He 
found himself looking into the muzzle of a Browning pistol 
Bastion was forced to concentrate on a companion piece 
‘'Hola*” yelled the big man, and, from the middle distance 
where they had been waiting under cover of scrub and rubble, 
sprang six or seven Mexicans with rifles In two minutes Bastion 
and the Major had their arms bound behind their backs with thin 
ropes 

A grim-faced ruffian searched the Professor’s pockets and then 
relieved Bevis of his revolver 
“ That IS all, Sefior Al,” he said 
Senor Al turned to his still surprised captives 
“ Well, you couple of boobs,” he mocked them “ You’ll know a 
bit more about Miguel Baza before you’re many hours older ” 
Horses were brought from hiding m a gully, Bastion and Bevis 
were bundled on to their own mounts, and, with Senor Al leading, 
the cavalcade started into the hills, away from the direction of Santa 
Teresa 

For the best part of tivo hours they climbed a tortuous path, and 
the journev was the more painful for the prisoners because of their 
bonds Then came a brief respite They were given water and 
allowed to rest on the ground Next, at a signal from the leader, 
they were blindfolded, hoisted to saddles again, and taken on 
another stage of their journey 

Bevis lost all count of time It seemed to him tliat they rode for 
days without pause, alternately upward and downward Actually 
they must have been another hour in the saddle When the bandages 
were taken from their eyes, they found tliemselves m a crater-like 
cup "With a mountain wall rising fifty feet above them The place 
must have measured some three hundred yards across from wall to 
wall, and there was no path of egress visible Close to where they 
stood was an entrance to a rocky cave A number of men came 
from the interior to look at the new arn\als Presendy the captives 
ivere taken to an inner cave A guard was set, and they were told 
they must wait 

They waited through what remained of the day In the evening 
they were supplied with ivatcr and clean towels Their bonds were 
removed, and, diough the bidding was superfluous, they were told 
to wash They were, it seemed, to be entertained at dinner by 
Miguel Baza himself And Baza awaited them in a rock chamber 
where a table was laid with silver and passable naperv 
From his dress the bandit might have passed as a gendeman 
rancher, a horseman punctilious about his garb He wore a well-cut 
coat, ridmg breeches, and polished leather leggings He had an 
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immaculate air, but it was his dark handsome face that held his 
guests He bowed with die characteristic politeness of the educated 
Mexican 

“I regret exceedingly, gentlemen, that you ha\c been distressed 
by a painful journey,” he said “ You must permit me to mal e 
some amends I shall be glad if j'ou wiU join me at dinner ” 

The Major reddened He was about to break out m angry protest, 
but Bastion cut in before he could say a word If the note was to be 
one of high comedy, the Professor could sound it wuth just as much 
assurance as a bandit, even though he were in the relation of 
captive to captor Perhaps his response was influenced somewhat 
by the fact that he was famished The odours of savoury Mexican 
cooking were too tempting to resist He nudged the Major sharpU 
made a polite reply to Baza, and die three of diem sat down to dine 
It was an excellent meal Even the disgruntled Bcvis discos ered 
an appetite, though it did not prevent him from asking questions 
His questions became blunter as his host fenced him oil, but at 
last, when coffee and cognac were served. Baza was ready to talk 
He gave a signal to the man who had been serving die food and 
the fellow brought in the Aztec skull 
‘‘You wish to know why you ha\e been brought here, gentle 
men,” said Baza ‘‘ Here is die reason this skull that you are both 
familiar with There is a puzzle upon it diat intrigues me From 
your recent movements, I am led to believe diat you can solve the 
puzzle, that you have, in fact, solved it You arc here, gendemen 
to give me the answer to the riddle ” 

‘‘ I’m afraid you’re under a misapprehension, senor,” answered 
Bastion 

‘‘ I trust not. Professor I am exceedingly anxious about your 
comfort Here m the hills we are a simple people We clea\c to 
simplicity Wc reduce most of our problems to very bald terms — 
ransom or death My children m their naivet^ have decided that 
your ransom shall be the answer to a nddle They give you till 
dawn to find the answer They have a tendency to set the hour of 
sunrise as a limit to discussion It is one of their amusmg traditions 
I do not know the origin of it As their leader I am necessarily the 
keeper of their traditions, the sla\c, if you like My wish is to 
deliver you safely back to your inn at Santa Teresa I hope you will 
not hamper me in my good intentions ” 

‘‘You won’t get your ransom out of us,” growled the Major 
‘‘ We haven’t got it to pay ” 

‘‘Come now. Major Be\isl You are an engineer What is die 
meaning of this triangle on the skull ” 

‘‘ How should I know? You’d better consult Euclid ” 

‘‘ And yet, after examining the skull in Mexico City, you hurry 
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to the place where it was found What have you to say, Sehor 
Professor f”’ 

“ Only that you know more about it than we do Why were 
you so eager to get the skull Why was a man murdered m our 
house? Why did he scrawl part of j'our name on the floor?” 

“Part of my name I” Baza was surprised Then a light of 
sardonic appreciation flashed in his dark eyes “ So Jose thought of 
me as he died That is a genume compliment I am touched But 
now I must leave jou to your problem, gentlemen You have till 
dawn ” 

The bandit was plainly convinced that they had solved the puzzle 
He had faith m his method of torture He believed that the threat 
of death would bring him the required information But even if 
they were in a posiuon to give him that information, would it bring 
them release' Bevis doubted it very much 

Till dawn They were taken back to their prison in the rock 

They were tied up with ropes A rough-looking guard placed a 
hurricane-lamp on a ledge near the entrance to the inner cave, and 
settled down, his nfle across his thighs 
Bevis pondered the recent scene The Professor had exanuned 
the skull very carefully Once a gleam had come into the pale blue 
eves behind the gig-lamp glasses In the shadows Bevis moved till 
he was close to his friend 

“ Did you discover anything about the skull?” he asked 
Bastion jerked himself on to his side 

“ The irregular line roughly follows die hills we saw from the 
palace this morning,” he answered “ I wasn’t sure about it until 
Baza gave me the chance to check it up ” 

So the secret lay hidden m the valley whence they had been 
brought to this place Baza had suspected that much, but with the 
fact defimtely established, they might bargain with him They 
might cause him to take them back to die v'alley 
Bastion had a similar thought It vyas perhaps important to gain 
time When Decond heard of their disappearance, he might be able 
to do somethmg The man Gomez might yield important infor- 
mation Even now Sehor Valentin— or Dccond himself — might be 
following their trail to the stronghold 
The Professor moved, thinking to communicate this thought to 
Bevis Tlien, in the dim light from the hurncane-lamp, he saw that 
Bevis had got his hands free The guard, noddmg over his nfle, was 
unsuspicious Already Bevis was fumbling at the knots that held his 
companion helpless In less than a minute the Professor was un- 
bound, and they were both creeping slowly, cautiously towards the 
sentry 

It seemed an intermmable time before Bevis leaped forw'ard He 
seized the man, clapping one hand over his mouth to smother any 
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sound he might try to mal c Then B''stion worhed quid K to bind 
him with the ropes thev had cast oft v hilc 13c\is improMscd a gag 
and secured it m the fdlow’s mouth 
Theyjiad moved instincti% cly, out of desperafon, ind now it 
did not seem that their plight was greatly impro\cd "ict the 
excitement of dieir act had heartened them 

“What next?” asked the Professor as Bests picl cd up the 
bandit’s rifle and searched his pockets for cartridges 

“ We can make a dash for the open,” answered tlic hfajcT 
“ Most of the gang vail be asleep, and we might find a w iv out ’ 
Creeping noiselessly, they ventured forward Some yards ahead 
they could see the mam entrance to the system of eases 
They paused, undecided w'hat to do Then the Professor jumped 
as a sudden sound broke the silence of tlie night 
Crack of a rifle, a cry, a second shot! 

“What 15 It?” gasped Bastion “What is it?” 

And the anssver returned to him ssas a spluttering sollcs from 
just beyond the entrance to die ease There followed a confusion of 
shouts, men’s voices raised in imprecations Figures started out 
of the blackness and dashed for the open Tliere sverc more shots 
many shots Sharp words of command painctuatcd a medley of 
cries and groans 

“ It’s Valentin — or Decond • ” declared the Professor, and it ss’as, 
in fact, both of them, supported bv a numerous company of troopers 
Gomez, one of die rebels against Baza, had betrayed his former 
chief, and the stronghold that had seemed impregnable w is m'’dc 
into a trap 

The rurales gave the bandits all the fight thev would tal e and 
then secured their prisoners The police chief himself found Bastion 
and the Major in one of the eaves, whither they had retreated for 
safety 

And soon after the dawn Bastion and the Major were once more in 
the valley of the Aztec ruins Decond and Valentin were wida them 
and so was Gomez, in the custody of four rurales Decond had 
the skull m his hands, but when he questioned Gomez about it, the 
man refused to answer 

“ Basta >” he cried “ I’ve done enough I vc earned my freedom 
The rest is for you ” 

“ But you know what this triangle means,” insisted Decond, 
pointing to the plan on the skull 
“ I have not seen it before When I had it wiUiin my reach. Baza 
struck His men killed mv comrade Jose in the house of die little 
man with the big spectacles That’s whv I led vou against Baz < 
Bevis touched Dccond’s sleeve 

“We can’t make the man talk,” he grumbled “But we can 
follow up the Professor’s clue If die indented line represents diose 
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hillsj then the baseline of the triangle leads to that deep arroyo across 
the valley The triangle is intended to be equilateral By measur- 
ing the base, we can find the apex We’ll start from tliese ruins 
They’re undoubtedly the rectangle on the skull ” 

Counting his steps, Bevis strode across the floor of the valley, the 
others following When he reached a point opposite the arroyo, he 
estimated the baseline as slighdy more than nine hundred paces 
The rest was easy enough Consulting his pocket compass, Bcvis 
led the way to the apex, and, as he s/alkcd, looked for something 
to correspond to the branched figure in the diagram He found it in 
a giant cactus that towered above other growths, and the next step 
was to take the direction indicated by the arrow 
Up the hill they toiled, and they knew then that thc> must look 
for a cave There was a light of impotent rage in tlie single eve of 
Gomc7, and he cursed passionately as he was forced to make the 
ascent 

It was one of the troopers w'ho found the cave The interior w'as 
pitch dark, but a few matches were sufficient to reveal its secret 
Piled on the floor was box upon box made of stout wood and bound 
with iron In the light of the first match the Professor saw official- 
looking seals He tried the weight of a box, but could not shift it 
"Santa Vngen exclaimed Dccond “This is the loot Baza 
took from the North-Western silver train Over this tlie bandits 
quarrelled and fought But how did Baza lose iti*’’ 

He held up die match he had struck and the dying flame cast a 
light on the scarred face of the sinister vaqnero The rage of Gomez 
was gone He had some queer fatalism that banished it He had 
wanted to keep the secret of this loot Now that it was knowm, his 
reason for silence about other things was removed Outside in the 
sunlight he told his story 

Baza had entrusted his lieutenant, Pedro, with the raid on the 
silver train It was an opportunity for which Pedro had waited a 
long time He picked his men carefully, men who would follow 
him against Baza, and Gomez was one of them Pedro got away 
with his loot and hid it He w'as prepared to defy Baza, but Baza, 
warned of treachery, caught the mam band of rebels m the valley 
and destroyed them Gomez and a few others had been assigned 
by Pedro to cover the retreat of the raiding party from the point 
where the treasure had been seized They appeared upon the scene 
of Baza’s vengeance Baza scattered and pursued them Struck by 
a bullet and left for dead, Gomez crawled to the ruined palace to 
seek a hiding-place He came upon Pedro, mortally wounded, and 
Pedro had whispered something about a message on a skull, whis- 
pered It as he died 

Then, after Gomez had met the remnant of his scattered rear- 
guard, It W'as discovered that none knew where the treasure was 
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hidden. Gomez told his companions of Pedro’s list words, and thc\ 
went to the ruins to search for the skull They had ohsersed the 
departure of Professor Bastion from the palace, and when thc\ 
failed to'find the skull they concluded that die little man must }t'\c 
taken It \ There had followed die various attacks upon the Pro- 
fessor, but the affair of the taxi in Mexico City h id been arranp^d 
by Baza, who by that time was on the trail And then Baza’s men 
must have shadowed Jose when he w'cnt to the Professor’s house m 
a final attdmpt to secure the skull Perhaps m his moment of 
triumph Jose had been struck dowm But now Gomez had aec'ped 
his comrade 

“How did Baza get to know about the skull'” asked the 
Professor 

“Through treachery',” answered Gomez “When \.'c were 
frightened away from the inn at Santa Teresa, one man went back 
to Baza crying for pardon Others followed him, and in t!ic end 
only Jose remained true to me But the traitors are punished Some 
are dead, killed by die ruralcs m the battle The rest ride diat 
wav ” 

He pointed 

Down die vallev padi the troopers were leading their bandit 
prisoners towards Santa Teresa Baza, stiffly upright in the saddle 
and firmly secured to the horse on w'hich he had been placed was 
near the head of the procession Close to him rode Sefior Al, his 
broad shoulders slumping, his head down Baza sat in stiff pride, 
but none of his men had the spirit to imitate him The procession 
had the air of a funeral cortege It passed 
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« IS dear, delightful Pans' Pans, which I love, Pans, 

I where I have always been so happy vvuth Bob It’s foolish 
of me to feel depressed I’ve nothing to be depressed 
about ” 

Such were the voiceless thoughts which filled the mind of Lady 
Waver ton as she walked down one of the platforms of the vast 
grey Gare du Nord on a hot, airless, July mght She formed one 
of a party of three, the other two being her husband, Lord Waver- 
ton, and a beautiful Russian emigree, Countess Filenska, with 
whom they had become friends It was the lovely Russian who 
had persuaded the Wavertons to take a little jaunt to Pans “ on 
' the cheap,” that is without maids and valet The Countess had 
drawn a delightful picture of an old hostelry on the left bank 
of the Seme called the Hotel Paragon, where they would find 
pleasant quiet rooms 

Perhaps the journey had tired the charming, over-refined woman 
her fnends called Gracie Waverton Yet this morning she had 
looked as vv'ell and happy as she ever did look, for she was not 
strong, and for soihe time past she had felt that she and her hus- 
band, vv'hom m her gentle, reserved way, she loved deeply, were 
dnfting apart Like all very rich men. Lord Waverton had a 
dozen ways of kilhng time m which his wife could play no part 
Still, according to modern ideas, they were a happy couple 

It did not take long for the autobus to glide across Pans at this 
time of the night, and when they turned into the quiet ad de sac, 
across the end of which rose the superb eighteenth-century man- 
sion which had been the town palace of one of Mane Antoinette’s 
platonic adorers. Monsieur le Due de Paragon, Lady Waverton 
lost her vague feehng of despondency There was something so 
cheery, as well as truly welcoming, about Monsieur and Madame 
Bonchamp, mine host and his wife, and she was enchanted with 
the high-ceilinged, panelled rooms, which had been reserved for 
their party, and which overlooked a spacious leafy garden 
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As Lady Waverton and her Russian friend kissed each other 
good-mght, the Englishwoman exclaimed, “ You didn’t say a 
word too much, Olga This is a delightful place 1” 

I 

\ 

1 I 

f 

“■Q OBERT? This IS too cxquisitcl You arc the most generous 

Xvman in the world I” 

Olga Filenska was gazing, with greedy eyes, at an open blue 
velvet-lined jewel-case containing a superb emerald pendant 

“ I’m glad you like it, darling ” 

Lord Waverton seized the white hand, and made its owner put 
what It held on a table near which they both stood Then he 
clasped her in his arms, and rheir lips met and clung together 

The secret lovers were standing in the centre of the large, barely- 
furnished salon, which belonged to the private suite of rooms 
which had been reserved for the party, and they felt secure from 
sudden surprise by a high screen which masked the door giving 
into the corridor 

At last, releasing her, he moodily exclaimed, “ Why did you 
make me bring my wife to Pans? It spoils everything, and makes 
me feel, too, such a cad I ” 

" Remember my reputation, Robert It is all I have left of my 
vanished treasures ” 

He caught her to him again, and once more kissed her long 
and thirsuly 

“My God, how I love you!” he said in a strangled whisper 
“There’s nothing, nothing, nothing I wouldn’t do, to have you 
for ever as my own I ” 

“Is that really true?” she asked with a searching look 

“Haven’t I offered to give up everything, and make a bolt? 
It’s you who refuse to do the straight thing ” 

“Your wife,’ he murmured in a low bitter tone, “would never 
divorce you She thinks divorce wicked ” 

“ If I’m willing to give up my country, and everything I care 
for — for love of you, why shouldn’t you do as much for me?” 

To that she made no answer, only sighed, and looked at him 
appealingly 

What would each of them have felt had it suddenly been re- 
vealed that their every word had been overheard, and each pas- 
sionate gesture of love witnessed by an invisible listener and 
watcher? Yet such was the strange, and the almost incredible, 
fact Hercules Popeau, but lately retired on a pension from the 
Criminal Investigation Branch of the Prefecture dc Police, had 
long made the Hotel Paragon his home, and his comfortable 
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Study lay to the right of the stately octagon salon which terminated 
Lord and Lady Waverton’s suite of rooms 

Popeau had lived in the splendid seventeenth-century house for 
quite a long time, before he had discovered — with annoyance 
rather than satisfaction — that just behind the arm-chair m which 
he usually sat, and cleverly concealed in the wainscoting, 
Mas a slantmg shdmg panel which enabled him both to hear and 
see everything that went on in the next room This simster 
“Judas,” as it was well called, dated from the days of Louis the 
Fifteenth, when a (diseased mquismveness was the outstanding 
peculiarity of both the great and the humble, even the King would 
spend his leisure in reading copies of the love letters intercepted 
in the post, of those of his faithful subjects who were known to 
him 

Hercules Popeau had been closely connected with the British 
army during the great vv'ar, and he remembered that Lord Waver- 
ton, then little more than a boy, had performed an act of signal 
valour at Beaumont Hamel That fact had so far interested him 
in the three tourists, as to have caused him to watch the party 
while they had sat at dinner in dieir private sitting-room the even- 
ing following their arrival in Pans The famous secret agent was 
very human and he had taken a liking to fragile-looking Lady 
Waverton, and a dislike to her lovely Russian friend The scene 
he was now witnessmg confirmed his first judgment of the 
Countess Filenska 

“I wish Gracie were not here I” exclaimed Lord Waverton 

“ She IS — how do you call it? — too much thinking of herself 
to think of us,” was the confident answer of Lady Waverton’s 
false friend 

There came a look of discomfort and shame over the man’s 
face “You women are such damn good actresses! Then you 
think Gracie is really ill this morning?” 

“ ‘ 111 ’ IS a big word Still, she is willing to see a doctor It is 
fortunate that I know a very good Paris physician He wdl be 
here very soon, but she wants us to start for Versailles now, before 
he comes ” 

“ All right! I’ll go and get ready ” 

When she believed herself to be absolutely alone. Countess 
Filenska walked across to the long mirror between the two win- 
dows and stood there, looking at herself m the bright light with 
a close dispassionate scrutiny 

Hercules Popeau, ^as he gazed at her through his hidden 
“ Judas,” told himself that though in his time he had been brought 
in contact with many beautiful women, rarelv had he seen so 
exquisite a creature as was Olga Filenska While very dark, she 
had no touch of swarthmess, and her oval face had the luminosity 
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of a white camellia petal She had had the courage to remain 
unshingled, and the Frenchman, faithful to far away memories 
of youth, visioned 'the glorious mantle her tightly coiled hair must 
form when unbound Her figure, at once slender and rounded, 
was completely revealed, as is the fashion to-day, by a plain black 
dress 

Was she really Russian? Hercules Popeau shook his head 
That southern type of beauty is unmistakable He had known a 
Georgian princess who might have been the twm sister of the 
woman he saw before him now 

The hidden watcher’s lifelong business had been to guess the 
innermost thoughts of men and women But he felt he had no 
clue as to what was making this dark lady smile, as she was doing 
now in so inscrutable a way, at herself 
At last she turned round and left die room, and at once her un- 
seen admirer, and, yes, judge, closed the tiny slit in die panelled 
wall 

What a curious, romantic, and yes, sinister page, he had just 
turned in the great Book of Life! A page of a not uncommon 
story, that of a beautiful, unscrupulous woman, playing the part 
of serpent in a modern Garden of Eden 
It was clear that Lord Waverton was infatuated with this lovely 
creature, but there had been no touch of genuine passion in her 
seductive voice, or even in her apparendy eager response to his 
ardour 

Hercules Popeau had a copy of the latest Who’s Who'^ on his 
writing table, and he opened the section containing the letter W 
The entry he sought for, began “ Waverton, Robert Hichfield, 
of Hichfield, York Second Baron ” 

And then there came back to him the knowledge that this man’s 
father had been one of the greatest of Victonan millionaires No 
wonder he had been able to present the woman he loved in secret 
With that magnificant jewel! 

There came the sounds of a motor drawing up under the huge 
porte-cochire of the Hotel Paragon, and, rising, the Frenchman 
went quickly over to the open window on his riglit 
Yes, there was a big car, the best money could hire, with his 
lordship standmg by the bonnet Waverton looked die ideal 
“ Milord ” of French fancy, for he was a tall, broad man, with 
fair hair having in it a touch of red 
Just now he was obviously impatient and ill at case But he 
had nor long to wait, for in a very few moments Countess Filenska 
stepped out of the great house into the courtyard Even in her 
plain motor bonnet she looked entrancingly lovely 
Popeau took a step backwards from his window, as there floated 
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upwards the voices of the two people whose secret he now shared 
“Did you see Gracie?” asked Lord Wa\erton abrupdy 
“Yes and she was so sweet and kind I She begs us not to 
hurry back, and she is quite looking forward to the visit of my 
old fnend, Dr Scorpion ” 

Scorpion'^ A curious name — not a happy name — ^for a medical 
man Hercules Popeau remembered that he had once known a 
doctor of that name 

“Are you ready, Olga’” 

“ Quite ready, man amt' and she smded up into his face 
A moment later they were side by side, and Lord Waverton 
took the wheel 

As the motor rolled out on to the boulevard, the Frenchman 
went back to his desk, and, takmg up the speakmg-tube, he 
whisded down iL 

“Madame Bonchamp? I have somethmg important to say to 
you” He heard the quick answer. “At your service always. 
Monsieur ” 

“ Listen to me!” 

“ I am listening ” 

“A doctor IS coming to sec Lady Waverton this morning 
Before he sees Mdadi, show hun yourself mto my bedroom ” 
There came a surprised, “Do you feel ill, Monsieur?” 

“ I am not very well, and I have reason to think this doctor is 
an old friend of mine But I do not wish him to \noiv that he is 
not being shown straight into the bedroom of his English lady 
patient Have I made myself clear?” 

He heard her eager word of assent Madame Bonchamp was as 
sharp as a needle, and she had once had reason to be profoundly 
grateful to Hercules Popeau He knew he could trust her ab- 
solutely, sometimes he called her, by way of joke, “Madame 
Discretion.” 


n 

H ercules popeau always did everything in what he called to 
himself an artistic — an Englishman would ha\c said a thorough 
— way Before getting into bed, he entirely undressed, and then 
drew together the curtams of his bedroom wnndow Thus any 
one coming into the room from the comdor would feel as if in 
complete darkness, while to one whose eyes were already accus- 
tomed to the dim hght, cverythmg would be perfeedy clear 
The tunc went by slowly, and he had already been in bed half 
an hour, when at last the door of the room opened, and he heard 
Madame Bonchamp exclaim “ Entrez, Monsieur le DocteurV' 
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And then his heart gave a leap, for the slight elderly individual 
who had ]ust been shown into the darkened room, was un- 
doubtedly the man he had known twenty years ago 
Quickly the ex-secret agent told himself that as die doctor had 
been about diirty years of age when he had got into the \cry 
serious trouble which had brought him into touch with die dicn 
Chief of the French Criminal Investigation Department, he must 
now be fifty 

With a sardonic look on his powerful face Hercules Popeau 
watched his visitor grope his way forward into the darkened room 
“ Miladi,” he said at last, in an ill-assured tone, “ I will ask 
your permission to draw the curtains a litde? Otherwise, I cannot 
sec you ” He put his hat on a chair as he spoke, and then he went 
towards the nearest window, and pulled apart the curtains 
Letting in a stream of light, he turned towards the bed When 
he saw that it was a man, and not a woman who was situng up 
there, he gave a slight gasp of astonishment 
“ It IS a long time since we have met, is it not, my good Doctor 
Scorpion?” 

For a moment Popeau thought that the man who stood stock 
still, staring at him as if petrified, was about to fall down m i 
faint And a feeling of regret, almost of shame, came over him 
— for he was a kindly man — at having played die odicr such t 
trick 

But the visitor made a great effort to regain his composure, 
and at last with a certain show of valour, he exclaimed ” I ha\L 
been shown into the wrong room I came here to sec an English 
lady, who is ill ” 

“ That IS so,” said Popeau quiedy “ But I, too, feel ill, and 
hearing that you had been called to this hotel, I thought I would 
like to see you first, and ask your advice I confess I rather hoped 
you were the Dr Scorpion I had once known " 

To the unfortunate man who stood in the middle of the large 
room there was a terrible edge of irony m the %oice that uttered 
those quiet words 

“ Of course, I know, diat is in the old days, you were more 
accustomed to diagnose the condition of an ailing woman than 
that of a man,” went on the cx-policc chief pitilessly 
And then he changed his tone “Come, come!” he exclaimed 
“ I have no right to go back to the past Draw a chair close up 
to my bed, and tell me how vou have got on all these years?” 

With obvious reluctance the doctor comphed with this almost 
command “ I have now been in very respectable practice for 
some time,” he said in a low voice 
He waited a moment, then he added bitterly “Can jou 
wonder that seeing you gave me a moment of great discomfort 
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and pam, reminding me, as this meeting must do, of certain errors 
of m3' youth of which I have repented ” 

“ I am glad to heai 5'ou have repented,” said Popeau heartily 

In a clearer, calmer tone, Scorpion went on “ I made a good 
marriage, I have a sweet wife, and two excellent children ” 

“Good I Good'” 

Hercules Popeau’s manner altered He felt convinced that this 
man’s account of himself was substantially true And yet? And 
3'et a doubt remained 

“Are you always called in to the^clients of this hotel?” he 
asked suddenly 

The other hesitated, and the ex-police chief again felt a touch 
of misgiMng 

“ No, I am not the regular medical attendant of the Hotel 
Paragon ’ answered Scorpion at last “ But I’ve been here before, 
and oddly enough,” he concluded jauntily, “ to see another 
foreign lady ” 

“ Then who sent for you now, to-day?” 

Again tlie doctor did not answer at once, but when he did 
speak It was to say, with a forced smile “ A lady whom I at- 
tended for a quinsy, the last tune she was in this hotel It is to 
see a friend of hers that I am here ” 

The doctor’s statement fitted in with what he, Hercules Popeau, 
knew to be true Yet something — a kind of sixth sense which 
sometimes came to his aid — ^made Popeau tell his visitor a he of 
which he was ashamed 

“ Although 1 know seeing me again must have revived sore 
memories, I am glad to have seen you, Scorpion, and to have 
heard that the past is dead Now teU me if I can safely go off to- 
night to Niorte, where I am to spend the rest of this hot summer?” 

The doctor at once assumed a professional manner He peered 
into his new patient’s throat, he felt his new patient’s pulse, and 
at last he said gravely “ Yes, you can leave Pans to-night, though 
It might be more prudent to stay till to-morrow morning ” 

“ Now that you have reassured me, I shall go to-night ” 

Then Dr Scorpion asked, almost m spite of himself, a ques- 
tion “ Are you still connected with the police, Monsieur 
Popeau?” 

“ No, I took my pension at the end of the war, and I am now 
a rolling stone, for I have not the good fortune, like you, to be 
marned to a woman I love Also, alas! I am not a father ” He 
waited a moment. “ And now for what the British call a good 
hand-shake ” 

-He held out his hand, and then felt a sensation of violent recoil, 
for It was as if the hand he held was a dead hand Though to-day 
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was a very hot day, that hand was icy cold— an mfalhtilc sign o£ 
shock 

The ex-member of the dreaded Surcte felt a touch of sharp re- 
morse He had notlung m him of the feline human being who 
likes to play with a man or a woman as a cat plays with a mouse 

As soon as he had dressed himself Hercules Popeau spoke down 
his speaking-tube “Has the doctor left?” he asked casually 
“ Yes, some minutes ago ” 

He went down to the office, and drew a bow at a venture 
“ You knew Dr Scorpion before, eh?” 

Madame Bonchamp said in a singular tone “ The Countess 
Filenska and that httle doctor ha\e been great friends for a long 
time Beauty sometimes likes Ugly, and Uglv alvajs likes 
Beauty ” ' 

Popeau had meant to go upstairs again, but after that casual 
word or two instead of going upstairs, he w'alkcd out of the 
hotel 

Sauntering along, he crossed a bridge, and came at last to the big 
building, the very name of which fills every Parisian’s heart w'lth 
awe 

Now there is a small, almost hidden, door in the Prefecture of 
Police which is only used by the various heads of departments 
It was through this door that Popeau w'ent up to his former 
quarters, being warmly greeted on the way b> various c\-coUcagucs 
with whom he had been popular 
Soon he was in the familiar room w'hcre are kept tlie secret 
dossiers, or records which play so important a part in the lives 
of certain people, and very soon there was laid before him an 
envelope with the name of Victor Alger Scorpion inscribed on it 
Glancing over the big sheet of copy paper he saw at once the entry 
concerning the serious affair in which Scorpion had been con 
cerned some twenty years before And then came General 
Remarks 

“ Victor Alger Scorpion has made a great effort to become 
respectable He is living a quiet, moral life with his . ife and 
two children, and to the latter he is passionately devoted 
But It IS more than suspected that now ana ag'^in he will take 
a serious risk in order to make a big sum of money to add 
to his meagre savings Such risks are always associated 
with ’’ 

Then followed three capital letters with whose meaning Her- 
cules Popeau was acquainted, though he had never been directly 
in touch with that side of the police force which concerns itself 
specially with morals 
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lie read on 

“ Just after the end of the war, Scorpion was concerned 
with the mysterious death of a young Spanish lady But 
though he was under grave suspicion, it was impossible 
actually to prove anything agamst him, also the fact that he 
had done even more than his duty as a surgeon in the war, 
benefited him in the circumstances He was, however, 
warned that he would be kept under observation Since then 
there has been nothing to report ” 


II 

1 0RD and Lady Waverton and their friend had arrived on a 
■'Saturday night, and Dr Scorpion’s first visit to the hotel had 
been paid on the Monday morning As the days went on. Lady 
Waverton, while still keeping to her room, became convalescent, 
though the doctor recommended that her ladyship should go on 
being careful oil she was to leave Pans, on the following Satur- 
day 

Hercules Popeau, who had consotuted himself a voluntary 
pnsoner, cursed himself for a suspicious fool CynicaOy he told 
himself that though maroal infidelity is extremely common, 
murder is comparauvely rare 

On the Friday morning Madame Bonchamp herself brought 
up his petit dejeuner She looked anxious and worried “ Miladi 
IS worse,” she said abrupdy “ I have already telephoned for 
the doctor The Countess Filenska is greatly distressed! I must 
hurry, now, as I have to serve an Enghsh breakfast for two in 
the next room at once ” 

A few mmutes later Popeau, peeping through the slanting 
“ Judas,” sat watchmg Lord Waverton and his beautiful com- 
panion After having exchanged a long passionate embrace, they 
sat down, but the excellent omelette provided by Madame Bon- 
champ remained untasted for a while 
“ I don’t see why you should be going to England to-day ! ” ex- 
claimed Lord Waverton 

She said firmly “ It is imperative that I should see the picture 
dealer who will start for Russia to-morrow ” 

“ Well then, if you must go ” — ^he had the grace to look 
ashamed — “ I don’t see why I shouldn’t go, too, darling? Gracie 
hates to have me about when she’s ill, and I can’t help thinking 
that- the sensible thing to do would be to get a trained nurse over 
from England I’ve only got to telephone to my mother to have 
a nurse here by to-morrow morning ” 
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The Countess looked violently disturbed “ I know Gracic would 
not like that*” she exclaimed 

She was pouring some black coffee into her cup, and Popeau 
saw that the lovely hand shook “ You cannot do better than leave 
Gracie in my French doctor’s hands,” she went on “ I was 
seriously ill here last year, and he was wonderful!” 

There came a knock at the door, and the man to whom his 
ex-patient had just given such a good character, came into tlic 
sitting-room 

Dr Scorpion was pale, but composed “ I am indeed sorry,” 

he began, “ to hear that my patient is worse ” 

The Countess cut nim short, almost rudely “ Let us go to her,” 
she cried, and together they left the room But m a few moments 
she came back, alone 

“ Gracie is much better,” she observed ” She will probably be 
able to go home Friday ” 

She put ner hand caressingly through Lord Waverton’s arm 
“ I will go over to England toAiay at four o’clock, and I will be 
back here by to-morrow night What do you say to that- for 
devotion?” 

Her lover’s face cleared “ Does that mean ” 

“ that I am a foolish woman? That I do not like being away 

from you even for quite a htdc while? Yes, it docs mean tint!” 

She submitted — the unseen watcher thought witli a touch of 
impatience — to his ardent caresses 
Suddenly the door behind the screen opened The two sprang 
apart, and, as the doctor edged his way in agam, Lord Waverton 
left the room 

“What have you come back to tell me?” said the Countess 
sharply 

Scorpion looked at her fixedly “ Is it true that Madame la 
Comtesse is going away to England to-day?” 

“ I am returning to Pans at once,” she said evaswely 
“I ha\e thought matters over, and I refuse to go on with the 
treatment before payment, or part payment, is made,” he said 
firmly 

“Come! Don’t be unreasonable*” she exclaimed 
He answered at once, in a fierce, surly tone “ I refuse to risk 
my head unless it is made ivorth my W'hilc I did not think it 
possible that you meant to leave me to face a terrible danger 
alone ” 

“I tell you that I am coming back to-morrow night* Also it is 
absolutely true that I have no money — as yet ” 

“Surely tlic Milord would give >ou some money? Cannot you 
invent something which requires at once an advance of say ” 
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he hesitated, then slowly uttered the words, “ fifty thousand 
francs ” 

Popeau expected to hear a cry of protest, but the beautiful 
woman who now stood close to the ugly, clever-looking httle 
doctor, opened her handbag and said coldly “ I have sometiung 
here which is worth a great deal more than fifty thousand francs,” 
and she handed him Ae jewel-case which contained the emerald 
pendant 

Scorpion opened the case “Is the stone real?” he asked sus- 
piaously 

“ Fool ' ” she said angrily, “ walk into the first jeweller’s shop 
you pass by, offer it for sale, and see ” 

He was looking at the gorgeous stone with glistening, avid 
eyes Slowly he shut the jewel-case and put it in his pocket “ I 
know where I can dispose of it, should it become necessary that 
I should do so ” 

“Then you will keep your promise?” 

There was a long pause Then the doctor produced a loose- 
leaved prescription block 

“ I will fulfil my promise,” he said firmly, “ if you will write on 
this sheet of paper what I dictate ” 

He handed her a fountain pen 

My dear friend and doctor I beg you to accept the jewel 
I am sending you, a square-cut emerald, which is my own 
property to dispose of, in consideration of the great care and 
kindness jou showed me when I was so extremely ill last 
year — Your ever grateful, Olga Filenska ” 

She hesitated for what seemed both to the mvisible watcher, 
and to her accomphee, a long time But at last she wrote out the 
words he again dictated, and he put the piece of paper in the 
pocket where already reposed the small jewel-case 
“ C’est entendu,” he exclaimed, and turned towards the door 

A moment later Hercules Popeau took off his telephone 
receiver “ Invent a pretext to keep the doctor till I come down f ” 
he exclaimed 

Then, taking out of a drawer a large sheet of notepaper headed 
Ptefectwe de Police, Pans, he wrote on it 

“Madame la Comtesse 

You are in grave danger The man you are employing to 
nd you of your rival is affiliated to the French Police He 
has revealed your plot An affidavit sworn by him will reach 
Scodand Yard m the course of to-morrow A copy of the 
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sworn statement of Dr Scorpion will also be laid before Lord 
Waverton, who will be summoned to appear as a v itncss 
at the extradition proceedings An admirer of your beauty 
thinks It kind to warn you that vou will be well advised to 
break your journey to-day, and proceed to some other destina- 
tion than England The value of the jewel which I enclose is 
eight hundred pounds sterling Lord Waverton paid for it close 
on two thousand pounds ” 

He put this letter in a drawer, and then went down to the Iwll 
of the hotel 

Dr Scorpion was chatting to Madame Bonchamp, and looked 
starded and disturbed when he saw Hercules Popeau coming to 
wards him 

“ I found Niorte dull, so I came back to Pans,” said the latter 
genially “How is vour patient, my good Scorpion?” 

“ Going on fairly,” said the other hesitatingly “ Though not 
well enough to leave the hotel this week, as she had hoped to do 

Weill Now I must be off ” 

“ I have a further word to say to you, Scorpion ” 

Popcau’s voice had become cold and very gra\c “ Come upstairs 
to my rooms ” 

Scorpion stumbled up the staircase of the grand old house, too 
frightened, now, to know what he was doing, or where he was 
going 

When diey reached the corridor, the other man took hold of his 
shoulder, and pushed him through into his study Then he locked 
the door, and turning, faced his abject visitor 
“ The first thing I ask you to do is to put on the table the 
emerald which has just been given you as the price of blood ” 

“ The emerald?” 

Scorpion was shaking, now, as if he had the ague “ What do 
you mean?” he faltered, “I know nothing of any emerald ” 

“ Come — cornel Don’t be a fool ” 

A look of rage came over the Inid face “Does that woman 
dare to call me a thief?” he exclaimed “ Sec w’liat she herself 
wrote when she gave me this jew'cl I ” 

With a shaking hand he drew a folded sheet of paper from his 
pocket 

“ I W'ant that, too, of course ” 

Scorpion sank down on to a chair He asked himself seriousK 
if Hercules Popeau wns in league with the Dc\i!? 

The cx-police chief came and stood o\cr him “Listen carefully 
to w'hat I am going to sav It is important ” 

The w'rctched man looked up, his eves full of terror, while 
Popeau w'ent on, tonclessly 
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“ Once more I am gomg to allow you to escape the fate which is 
} our due Last time it was for the sake of your mother This time 
It will be for the sake of two women — your good wife, and the 
unfortunate lady whom you, or perhaps I ought to say, your 
temptress and accomplice, had doomed to a hideous death by 
poison ” 

Scorpion stared at Hercules Popeau His face had gone the 
colour of chalk 
“Get up I” 

The unhappy man stood up on his trembhng legs 
“Just now you dictated a letter to your accomplice, and I now 
dictate to you the foUowmg confession ” 

He placed a piece of notepaper on his wnting-table, and forced 
the other man to go and sit down m his own arm-chair Then, 
slowly, he dictated the following* 

“ I, Victor Scorpion, confess to havmg entered into a con- 
spiracy with a woman I know under the name of the Countess 
Filenska, to bring about the death of Lady Waverton on ” 

Popeau stopped his dictation and looked fixedly at Scorpion 
“ What day was she to die?” he asked 

Scorpion stared woefully at his tormentor He did not, he felt 
he could not, answer 

“ Must I repeat my question?” 

In a whimpering voice he said “ I did not mean that she should 
die” 

“ What was the exact proposal made to you?” 

Twice the man moistened his lips, then at last he answered 
“Five hundred pounds sterhng withm a fortmght of — of the 
acadent, and ten thousand pounds sterlmg within six months of 
the Countess’s marnage to Lord Waverton ” 

“To your mmd I suppose the emerald represented the five 
hundred pounds?” 

“ She was going aw'ay,” murmured Scorpion “ I might not 
have got anylhmg, the more so that I did not mean the poor Mdadi 
to die ” 

“ On what day did the Countess expect her victim to die?” 
Popeau had to bend down to hear the two words “Next 
Friday ” 

“ 1 see Wnte down the followmg . 

“ I was to receive five hundred pounds sterlmg on the day 
of her death, and within six months of the Countess’s marnage 
to Lord Waverton ten thousand pounds sterhng, whatever the 
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rate of exchange might be at the time (Signed) Victor Alger 
Scorpion ’ 

“ Do allow me to put down that I did not intend to carry out 
this infamous plan?” asked the unhappy wretch pleadingly 
Popeau hesitated a moment “ No,” he said firmly, “ I will not 
allow you to do that But this I will promise Within a few 
hours from now, you yourself shall do what you wish with that 
piece of paper ” 

“ And the emerald?” said Scorpion m a faltering voice 
“The emerald,” said Popeau thoughtfully, “will be returned 
to Its owner I regret that necessity almost as much as you do 
But It is to your interest. Scorpion, as to that of others concerned, 
that the Countess Filenska should have enough to live on till she 
has found another lover ” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” muttered Scorpion sadly 
“ Of course I am right! And now,” went on Popeau, “ you can 
make yourself at home in these two looms for a while, and you 
can have the use of my bathroom also, should you care to take a 
bath ” 

He smiled genially “ You may telephone home to your wife, 
saying you will not be home till late ” 

“ Can I trust you?” asked his prisoner “ Remember that I am - 
a father It was for the sake of my dear children that I placed 
myself in this dangerous position!” 

“ 1 have never yet betrayed any human being,” said Hercules 
Popeau seriously “lam not likely to begin by you, who are such 
an old ” he hesitated, and then he said “ acquaintance ” 


The beautiful cosmopolitan woman, who had made so many 
warm friends in English society, had just settled herself comfortably 
in a first-class compartment of the Paris-Calais express She was 
quite alone, for in fuly there are few travellers to England So she 
was rather taken aback when a big man, dressed in a pale grey 
alpaca suit, suddenly thrust his body and head through the aperture 
leading into the coriidor 

“Have I the honour of speaking to Countess Filenska?” he 
Tsked 

She hesitated a moment Then she saw that he held in his hand 
a bulky envelope, and involuntarily she smiled From dear foolish 
Waverton, of course t A billet dotix, accompanied no doubt by 
some delightful gift So, “I am the Countess Filenska,” she 
answered 

“ I have been told to give you this little parcel, Madame la 
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Comtesse I am glad I had the good fortune to arrive before your 
fam started ” 

The Frenchman had a cultivated voice, and a good manner No 
doubt he was a jeweller She was pleased, bemg the kind of woman 
she was, that there need be no question of a gratuity 
“ I thank you, monsieur,” she said graciously 
He lifted his hat, and went off She thought, but she may have 
been mistaken, that she heard a chuckle in the corridor 
The train started, slowly the traveller broke the seal of the big 
envelope Yest As she had half expected, there was a jewel-case 
wrapped up in a piece of notepaper Eagerly she opened the case, 
and then came mingled disappointment and surpnse, for it onlv 
contained the emerald which she had given that mornmg to 
Scorpion 

With a feeling of sudden apprehension she quickly unfolded the 
piece of notepaper and then, slowly, with eyes ddated with terror, 
she read the terrible words written there The warning sent her, 
maybe, from some old ex-lover, from the Prefecture de Police 
Could she leap now, out of the train? No, it was now gathering 
speed, and she could not afford to risk an accident 
Feverishly she counted over her money Yes, she had enough, 

amply enough to break her journey at Calais, and go on to ? 

After a moment’s deep thought she uttered aloud the word 
'' Berlin ” 

Late that same afternoon Madame Bonchamp opened the door 
of Hercules Popeau’s study “ Milord Waverton,” she murrhured 
nervously, and the Englishman walked into the room 

He looked uncomfortable, even a htde suspicious He had not 
been able to understand exactly what was wanted of him, only 
that a Frenchman, whose name he did not know, desired his 
presence — at once 

He felt anxious Was his wife worse, and was the man who 
had asked to see him so urgendy a specialist called in by the 
Countess’s French doctor? 

“ I have a painful, as well as a serious, communication to make 
to your lordship,” began Hercules Popeau in slow, deliberate tones 
He spoke with a strong French accent, but otherwise his English 
was perfect 

“ 1 belong to the French branch of what in England is called the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and a most sinister fact has 
just been brought to our notice ” 

He looked fixedly — it was a long, searching glance — into the 
other man’s bewildered face And then he felt a thrdl of genuine 
relief His instinct had been right' Lord Waverton, so much was 
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clear, was quite unconscious of the horrible plot which had had for 
object that of ridding him of his wife 

“ The fact brought to our notice,” went on Popeau quiedy, “ does 
not concern your lordship, it concerns Lady Waver ton ” 

“ My wife ? Impossible * ” 

Lord Waverton drew himself up to his full height He looked 
angry, as well as incredulous 

“Lady Waverton,” went on the other, “possesses a terrible 
enemy ” 

“ I assure you,” said Lord Waverton coldly, “ that the French 
police have made some absurd mistake My wife is the best of 
women, kindness itself to all those with whom she comes in 
contact 1 may have enemies, she has none ” 

“ Lady Waverton has an enemy,” said Popeau positively “ And 
ivhat is more, that enemy intended to compass her death, and 
indeed nearly succeeded in doing so ” 

The Englishman stared at the Frenchman He felt as if he was 
confronting a lunatic 

“ This enemy of Lady Waverton’s laid her plans — for it is a 
woman — very cleverly,” said Popeau gravely “ She discovered in 
this city of Pans a man who will do anything for money That 
man is a doctor, and for what appeared to him a sufficient con- 
siderauon, he undertook to poison her ladyship ” 

He waited a moment, then added in an almost casual tone, 
“ Lady Waverton’s death was to have occurred next Friday ” 
“What'” exclaimed Lord Wa\erton, in a horror-stricken voice, 
“ do you mean that the little French doctor who has been attend- 
ing my wife is ” 

“ a would-be murderer? Yes,” said Hercules Popeau 

stolidly “ Dr Scorpion had undertaken to bring about what would 
have appeared to everybody here, in the Hotel Paragon, a natural 
death ” ' 

Lord Waverton covered his face with his hands Yet even now 
no suspcion of the woman who had been behind Scorpion had 
reached his brain He was trying to remember the name of a 
French maid his wife had had for a short time soon after their 
marriage, and who had been dismissed without a character 
“ Most fortunately for you. Lord Waverton, this infamous fellow- 
countryman of mine had already had trouble with the police So 
he grew suddenly afraid, and made a full confession of the hideous 
plot He brought with him a written proof, as well as a valuable 
erne) aid, which was part of the price his infamous temptress was 
willing to pay the man she intended should be die actual 
murderer ” 

The speaker turned away, for he desired to spare the unhappy 
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man, whose sudden quick, deep breathing, showed the awful effect 
those last words had had on him 
“ The rest of the blood money — ten thousand pounds sterling— 
was to be paid when Scorpion’s temptress became the second wife 
of a wealthy English peer ” 

Lord Waverton gave a strangled cry 

“ I should now like to show vou the proof of the story I have 
told you I take it you do not desire to see the emerald?” 

The other shook his head violendy 

“ That IS as well,” said Popeau calmly, “ for it is once more in 
the possession of the woman who calls herself the Countess 
Filenska ” 

He took out of his pocket the two documents, the deed of gift 
written out by the Countess, and the confession signed by Scorpion 
himself 

“ I will ask you to read these through,” he said, “ and then I 
must beg you to put a firm restraint upon yourself I have kept the 
man here so that he may confirm the fact that the whole of this 
statement is m his handwritmg ” 

Popeau waited till Lord Waverton had read Scorpion’s con- 
fession Then he opened the door of his bedroom 
“ Come here for a moment,” he called out in a quick, busmess- 
like tone “I have done with that paper I asked you to sign, and 
I am ready to give you it back the moment you have informed this 
gentleman that you wrote it ” 

Scorpion sidled into the room 

“ Now then,” said Popeau sharply, “ say m English, ‘ I, Scorpion, 
swear that all I wrote down here is true, and that this is my 
signature ’ ” 

The man repeated the words in a faltering voice 
Popeau handed him back the confession 

“ Take this piece of paper, ’ he observed, “ down into the court- 
yard, there set a light to it, and watch it burn, then go home and 
thank the good God, and your good wife, that you have not begun 
the long road which leads to the Devil’s Island ” 

After Scorpion had left the room, Hercules Popeau turned to 
the Englishman “ 1 trust,” he said, “ that your lordship will not 
think It impertinent if I ask you to listen to me for yet another nvo 
or three minutes?” 

Lord Waverton bent his head His face had gone grey under its 
tan 

“ I am old enough to be your father, and this I would say to 
you, and I trust that you wdl take it in good part There was a 
time when a man in your position was guarded by high invisible 
barriers from many terrible dangers Those barriers, Milrod, are 
no longer there, and ” 
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There came a knock at the door A telegram was handed to Lord 
Waverton He tore open the envelope 

“An unexpected chance has come my way of getting back 
to Russia, and of recovering some of my lost property Good- 
bye, dear friends Thank you both for your goodness to an 
unhappy woman Dear love to Gracie ” 

As Lord Waverton handed the two slips of paper to his new 
friend, Hercules Popeau looked much relieved 
“All you have to do,” he exclaimed, “is to show Miladi this 
telegram, and then to give her — how do you say it in Enuglish'’ — 
a good kiss on her sweet face f ” 
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“ ^rMwENTi-THREE years ago,” said Superintendent Wadden, “ his 
I father committed suicide I remember, because it was the 
year after I married And now — well, a family habit, by 
the look of It ” 

“ Perhaps ” Seated beside his chief in the big police saloon, 
Inspector Head made the rejoinder sound entirely non-committal 

“Whaddye mean, man — perhaps?” Wadden snapped, accom- 
panying the query with the glare of his fierce eyes having been 
turned out at eight m the morning to investigate the reported 
suicide, he was a trifle short of temper But Head, gazing at the 
load ahead, wisely ignored both the stare and the question 

“It’s the next gateway on the right, Jeffries,” he said to the 
driver of the car, “ and stop a full 20 yards short of the front door 
Don’t drive up to it ” 

Laurels, backed by old cedars, hid the house as Jeffries turned 
the saloon into the drive Two hundred yards or less revealed a 
tiled Elizabethan roof with spirallmg chimneys, and such of the 
frontage as a gorgeous-leaved Virginia creeper let appear showed 
century-mellowed in tmt To the left of the big mam doorway 
two diamond-paned casement wmdows showed, over and between 
them was a single first-floor window of similar type and against 
It a ladder was reared And, Head noted as he got out from the 
car, no fewer than four of the diamond panes of this first-floor 
window were broken, and their leaden framing bent aside, as if 
to admit a hand from without 

“ Wait, Jeffries — I don’t think we shall need you,” Wadden said 
as he got out from the saloon “What about Wells, Head?” 

“ You’d better come along, sergeant,” Head said to the fourth 
occupant of the car “ Bring your ^ outfit, in case we need it ” 

Thereupon Sergeant Wells followed his two superiors towards 
the entrance, bearing the black leather case in which reposed a 
fingerprint detecting outfit and a camera Before Head, leading 
the way, could pull the big, old-fashioned bell handle beside the 
doorpost, the door itself swung open, and a stout, fair-haired man 
frowned out at him before glancing at Wadden and the sergeant 
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“ If you’re Press,” he snapped, “ you can get out 1 11 give you 
tw'o policeman particulars for the inquest It’s purely formal ” 
Wadden gave him a glare from his fierce eyes “Oh, is it^” 
he snapped back “ That’s Inspector Head you’re speaking to, and 
he’ll take charge of the formalities What’s your name?” 

“ Keller,” the other man said, far more meekly “ Percival 
Keller Mr Garnham is my half-brother — was, that is, till he shot 
himself ” 

“ Then, for a start, we’ll see the body,” Wadden announced 
“Was It you who telephoned us to come out here?” 

“ No,” Keller answered, standing back for them to enter “ That 
was Kennett, Mr Garnham’s man But I told him to telephone ” 
He gave Head another unregarded, resentful look, as if he were 
incensed at a mere police inspector masquerading in a well-cut 
lounge suit instead of appearing in uniform But Head was sur- 
veying the magnificently carved staircase that went diagonally across 
the back of the big square entrance hall, giving access to a gallery 
that ran along the sides and back of the apartment at first-floor 
level 

“ A fine piece of woodwork,” he observed, with apparent 
irrelevance to their task 

“ Yes,” Keller said, ingratiatingly “ One of the Garnhams 
brought It over from Italy in the eighteenth century and put it 
up here It came from a villa of Alexander Borgia’s — his arms are 
repeated on the newels Three of the doors on the gallery belong 
with It ” 

“ And now, the body,” Head suggested 

“ I’ll take you up,” Keller answered “ Mere formality, of course 
We had to break the outside window to get into the room — he’d 
locked himself m and left the key in the lock ” 

The three followed him up the staircase and along the left side 
gallery to a door that appeared as a museum piece — Cellini or 
Michael Angelo himself might have proportioned it and designed 
Its ornament Keller reached out for the handle, but Head spoke 
before he touched it 

“ Who else has turned that handle this morning?” he asked 
“ Kennett, and Mrs Garnham,” Keller answered, readily but 
with visible irritation “ Why? I tell you he’d locked himself in ” 
“And the keyhole?” Head queried blandly “I see none” 
Keller pressed a wooden shield, bearing similar designs to those 
on the staircase newels, and set quite a foot back from the edge of 
the door It slid aside, revealing a keyhole a good two inches in 
length 

“ I see,” Plead remarked “ Now we can go in ” 

Again Keller led, and they followed Halfway between the door 
and the window which Head had seen as broken from outside the 
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house, lay the body of a dehcately featured, scholarly lookmg man 
of early middle age, and by it an overturned chair that had stood 
at a flaMopped writing-desk so angled from the wmdow that the 
light would fall over the left shoulder of one seated at the kneehole 
Behind the right ear of the prostrate figure was a neat round hole, 
from which a very btde blood had oozed to trickle down to the 
back of the dead man’s neck and there congeal A small, nickel- 
plated revolver gleamed ominously from the carpet, and, kneelmg, 
Head took it up by inserting a pencil in the barrel, handing it 
to Wells, who took hold on the pencil and so avoided touchmg 
the weapon itself 

“Has any one handled that thing, do you know?” Head 
inquired 

Keller shook his head “ Nobody,” he answered “ Old Joe, 
the gardener, got m through the window and unlocked the door 
for us, and I warned him and Kennett and Mrs Garnham too, not 
to touch anything And the doctor didn’t touch it either, I know ” 
“What doctor?” Wadden put m abruptly 
“ Why, his own doctor Tyrrell, his name is ” 

“ And where is Dr. Tyrrell?” Wadden persisted 
“ I told him he needn’t stay — he had an urgent confinement 
case,” Keller explained “ He saw all he wanted to see for the 
inquest ’ 

“Oh, (hd he?” Wadden snapped “WTll, I’ll get Bennett, our 
own surgeon, out to make a proper exarmnation You appear 
to have taken a good deal on yourself, Mr Keller What’s your 
jumping-o£F point, Head?” 

“I’ll begin on this man Joe,” Head answered “He was first 
into the room, it seems Then I can decide whom to take next 

Dust that revolyer for any fingerprints, Wells ” 

“Y^ou won’t find any,” Keller broke in “He’s lying on his 
light hand, but it’s all bandaged up — he scalded it badly two days 
ago ” 

“ See what you can find. Wells,” Head insisted quietly 
“ But — to what purpose?” Keller demanded irritably “ I tell 
you, he locked himself m before he shot himself Examine the 
window and then the door — ^see for yourself that he must have 
been absolutely alone in here You’re only making the tragedy 
worse for Mrs Garnham with all this fuss — this useless fuss'” 

“ And now ” Head remarked, even more quiedy, “ perhaps you 
will be so good as to find this man Joe for me, Mr Keller Would 
you mind?” 
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II 

j-vOWN m the big entrance hall, while Wells busied himself over 
Uthe revolver with his finger-printing outfit, Keller escorted in 
from the back premises an oldish man, grey-haired and grey- 
bcarded, and himself drew forward a chair as if to become a 
member of the party 

“ We shall not need you, Mr Keller,” Head told him “ Thanks 
for the trouble you have taken, though ” 

Without replying, Keller went out Then Joe, the gardener, 
owned to havmg been employed here for over forty years, rising 
from third gardener to headship, and also confessed to the fitting 
surname of Plant 

“ And you discovered Mr Garnham’s body?” Head asked him 
“ Saw It through the wmdow, sir,” Joe answered “ It’d be 
about seven o’clock this mornin’ or a little past seven ” 

“ And how did you happen to be up a ladder outside that wmdow 
at that time?” Head inquired 

“ Well, sir, about leavm’ off time last night, the master — ^Mr 
Garnham, that is — come to me as I was lockin’ up my things in 
the barn, and said if I didn’t cut back the creeper round that 
window he’d soon need a light in the room at midday He told 
me to make it my first job to-day, but I’d hardly started when I 

saw him wi’ the hole m his skull and the pistol alongside him ” 

“ Wait a bit,” Head interrupted ” When you put up that ladder, 
were there any footprints m the geranium bed under the 
windows?” 

Joe shook his head decidedly “ There was not, sir, and there’s 
none now, either I put down boards to prevent either footprints 
or ladder marks But if you mean did any one climb m or out 
of that window, sir, I can tell you it was impossible I had to 
break four panes to shoot back the bolts from the outside, and if 
any one had got m and closed it from the inside, they’d be still 
in the room, because the door was locked with the key on the 
inside ” 

“ Unless Mr Garnham let them out, Joe,” Wadden interposed 
” Yes, sir, but since both the window and door were fastened 
inside the room like that, Mr Garnham must have been alone when 
he shot hmiself,” Joe insisted, respectfully but firmly 

“You’d think so, wouldn’t you?” Wadden half-soliloquised 
Carry on with what you did, though ” 

“ I got down the ladder, and went in at the back of the house,” 
Joe contmued “ Cook and Gladys— xhat’s the housemaid — were in 
the kitchen, and I got Gladys to fetch Kennett, and then told him 
He said get in by the window, because you’d have to ruin the 
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door to force it, and unlock the door from the mside While I 
was dom’ that, he rung for Dr Tyrrell and the police, which 
was you gentlemen, I take it ” 

“Did Mr Keller have anythmg to do with rmging for the 
doctor and for us?” Head asked ^er a thoughtful pause 
“No, SU-. He hadn’t come down, then Kennett went to the 
telephone here,” Joe pomted at the mstrument, “ while I went 
out at the front door to break the wmdow and get mto the room ” 
There was thus one — ^possibly unimportant — error m Keller’s 
account of his own actions. Head reflected 
“ And Mrs Garnham — ^where was she?” he asked 
“ I dunno, sir Not up, I think Gladys told me before you 
got here that Mr Keller broke the news to her I haven’t seen 
her to-day ” 

“Married — ^how long?” Head asked next 
“ It’ll be — September, they were married — yes, three years next 

month But I don’t see ” He broke off, doubtfully 

“ Happily marned, of course,” Head persisted 
Joe Plant shook his head “All the years I’ve been here, sir, 
I’ve never gossiped about the family and their affairs,” he said 
“ Quite right of you,” Head approved “ This Ivlr Keller, 
though Do you count him as one of the family^” 

“ No, I don’t ” There was sudden heat m the reply “ A double- 
dyed waster, everlastin’ly spongin’ on the master, who was always 
far too good-natured His mother was a widow, and he was a 
kid of five when the master’s father married her, and even then 
he was a little devil They say he spent every penny she left him, 
and that was a considerable lot, an’ for the last two years he’s 
been no more’n the misdetoe, with the master as the oak A 
parasite, an’ no more ” 

“Umm-m' This man Kennett, now?” 

“ Quite a good chap, sir He was batman to the master m the 
war, and been here ever since he was demobbed Him and I get 
on well ” 

“His duties bemg what?” 

“ Oh, a bit of secretarymg, an’ kept the two cars m order, an’ 
looked after the master’s clothes An’ he’s the only one the master 
let have the run of that room — the one where the body is — to 
clean it The master kept all his books an’ papers m there, you 
see, sir ” 

“ This IS an old house, Joe,” Wadden put m abruptly, “ and 
old houses are queer, sometimes Apart from the window and the 
door, is there any way mto that room that you’ve heard about m 
your 40 years here?” 

“ No, sir,” Joe answered with unhesitatmg smcerity “ You 
mean ” 
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“Nothing” Head interrupted him “What other servants are 
there?” 

“There’s cook, and Gladys I spoke of, an’ Rose— she’s the 
parlourmaid An’ Mrs Higgs comes over from Todhngton three 
days a iveek to do rough work — sort of charring ” 

“ Well, I think that’s all wc want you to tell us, for the present 
Joe Now send Gladys along 'to us here, and — do you know tlic 
general run of the house, though?” 

“ Every inch of it, sir ” 

“ Well, when she comes along, I want you to take Sergeant 
Wells round and show him ei'ery room and explain what it’s used 
for That’s all, thanks — we have to do these things, you know ” 

He signed to Wells as the gardener went out 

“ The bedrooms. Wells — take each one as wc handle the occu- 
pants, especially Keller’s I’m not happy about this at all That 
pistol?” 

“ Old-fashioned hammerless Smith and Wesson, Mr Head, 32 
bore Only one shot fired No print of any kind on it anywhere ” 

Head took it from him and mspected it “ That muzzle looks 
very clean for a fired pistol,” he observed 

“ I get you, sir,” Wells answered 

Head slipped the pistol into his pocket as Gladys entered the 
room 


III 

S TANDING Side by side, Wadden and Head watched while Bennett, 
the police surgeon, conducted his examination of the body, and 
Tyrrell the practitioner who had attended Garnham in life and 
so perfunctorily assumed his death as that of a suicide, also watched, 
having been summoned back to the house by Wadden Eventually 
Bennett stood up 

“ Instantaneous,” he said “ At some time between eleven last 
night and one this morning Quite instantaneous — hardly any 
blood ” 

“ The perfect story-book situation,” Wadden observed pensively 
“ Dead man on his own carpet, revolver beside him Would he 
have fallen like that and dragged the chair over, though?” 

“ Hard to say,” Bennett answered “ Reflex muscular action 
after death is impossible to predicate ” 

“ And he was certainly locked in the room,” Wadden observed 
again “ We have done enough questioning and inspecting to be 
pretty certain there arc no secret passages or anything of that sort 
No chimney, because no fireplace Therefore, Head, if any one 
else shot hun, he got up and locked the door after dying instan- 
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taneously and letting the other man out, and then came back and 
lay down again ” 

“ See Euclid on the pomt,” Head said thoughtfully “ But— 
doctor, take another careful look at that hole behind his ear and 
then come down and out with me. Out into the garden ” 

He left the room and went downstairs, while Wadden merely 
went to the window of the room to watch By the time Bennett 
got out into the garden Head had arranged a stuffed and mounted 
antelope head, which he had taken from the entrance-hall, on a 
sundial 

“ Now, watch, doctor,” he bade “ This ” — ^he took the revolver 
from his pocket — “ is what killed Garnham See this — the hair is 
about the same length as Garnham’s behmd his ear Now ” — he 
placed the pistol agamst the stuffed neck and pulled the trigger — 
“ come and examme the hole,” he invited, after the famt curl of 
smoke folio wmg on the explosion had drifted away “ For a good 
quarter of an mch round the hole, the hair is badly burned, as 
5'ou see.” 

“ Yes, I see,” Bennett agreed, begmning to understand 

“Now, again Watch this,” Head bade 

With Ae pistol muzzle a good foot distant from the head, he 
fired again Agam Bennett examined the hole. 

“ Diffused scorching,” Head pointed out, “ and some shrivelled 
hairs where grams of only partially burned powder struck A 
patchy burn, in fact Now ]ust one more, at about eighteen inches ” 

With the surgeon watchmg very mtendy now, he fired again, 
and, even with the longer interval between the muzzle of the 
pistol and the skin, there were traces of burning round the bullet 
hole 

“ Garnham was fair-haired,” he remarked, “ and there isn’t a 
trace of burning round the bullet hole m his head You showed us 
his right hand, and it’s a pretty bad scald Now — I’ll hold this 
pistol only a foot from my own head, which would burn the hair 
if I pull^ the trigger — and now tell me where the muzzle is 
pointing ” 

“ Ah, you can’t see it of course,” Bennett answered “ The bullet 
would graze the top of your skull — perhaps It wouldn’t go in 
behmd your ear And Ae muzzle isn’t nmc mches away, let 
alone a foot ” 

“Try It yourself, if you like,” Head offered 

“Not H There’s another live cartridge m that pistol, isn’t 
there? But I see your point With that scalded and bandaged 
hand of his Garnham couldn’t have ” 

“And, therefore, who did?” Head questioned, after waitmg 
V ainly for the end of the remark “ Also, what is the third way 
out of that room?” 
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“ There isn’t one,” Bennett said “ I saw you and the supc 
examine the room Hallo I Barton I Now who told him Garnham 
was dead?” 

For, passmg the police saloon, a car drew up before the entrance 
to the house, and from it descended Lucas Barton, the principal 
Westingborough solicitor, with two obvious clerks Head reached 
the open doorway m time to face the pompous, elderly man of law 
“Ah I Good-mornmg, inspector,” Barton said frostily “May 
I ask what has happened to bring you here?” The accent on the 
pronoun was definitely satiric “ A broken window, I see 
Burglary, perhaps?” 

“May I ask what brmgs you here?” Head retorted 
“ I’m afraid not ” Barton smiled “ My business is with Mi 
Garnham Excuse me, please ” 

He reached past Head for the bell-pull 

“ Don’t ring,” Head said “ Garnham is lying dead mside 
there ” 

“He’s what'^’' And Barton’s hand dropped “Nonsense, man ” 
“Why IS It nonsense?” Head inquired curiously 
“Well — I mean — are you sure? He rang me at my home last 
night and asked me to be here at eleven this morning, with a — 
well, to be here at eleven And it is eleven, now ” 

The booming gong of a clock inside the entrance hall confirmed 

his assertion “ But ” he added, as he took out his watch and 

looked at it — “ he’s not dead, surely? Can’t be ” 

Head held up the pistol “ By ^is,” he said “ But you, Mr 
Barton, would only fetch two clerks out here for one purpose that 
I can think of Because of this — ” again he indicated the pistol — 
“I think It may be of some help in my inquiries if you tell me 
just why Mr Garnham asked you to call here — with two men 
capable of witnessing his signature, at eleven this morning ” 

And, after only a momentary hesitation. Barton told 


IV 

“ »-pHE Wife, or the half-brother,” Wadden surmised 

JL “ Or the confidential manservant — or even old Joe Plant,” 
Head added for him “ And until we can find out how the one 
who pulled that trigger got out of this room, applying for a 
warrant would be merely asking for trouble Implormg, in fact 
Now how?” 

He looked round the spacious room Garnham’s body had been 
removed the overturned chair lay as they had first seen it, except 
that It bore signs of having been subjected to examination for 
fingerprints Wadden’s gaze, too, roved round the apartment 
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“ The window,” he said, “ is quite out of the question ” 

“ And the walls,” Head added 

“ Likewise floor and ceiling, as viewed and measured by me from 
below and above,” Wadden completed “Maybe you’d like to 
venfy ” 

But Head moved over to the entrance “Remains a door, a 
very beautifully carved door, that once hung in a villa belonging 
to Alexander Borgia, I understand And Alexander was a man of 
ideas ” 

“Wasn’t he the pope of that family?” Wadden asked 
“ He was a np,” Head answered gravely “ A brainy np, too ” 
He swung the heavy door wide open, and began a close scrutiny 
of Its outer side, now exposed to the light from the window in 
the room Within the top part of the heavy framing were two 
panels carved m low relief, with all the intricacy of detail of Italian 
renaissance work, to represent huntmg scenes Beneath these were 
a pair of plain panels, mellowed almost to blackness by age and 
polishing, and each a little more than a foot square, and then the 
lower third of the door was occupied by one very large panel, 
carved as were the two at the top, and representing Cupid leading 
a garlanded faun toward — ^presumably — Psyche, a youthful and 
nude female figure with outstretched arms 
“ It’s a lovely piece of work,” Head observed 
He passed his hand over the pro;ecting points of the two top 
panels, touching one after another and then, with extended fingers, 
trying them in pairs, but without result Then he sat down on 
the floor, and taking the door by its edge, moved it back and forth 
to get a reflection of midday light from the window on first one 
and then the ocher of the two smooth panels 

“ Yes,” he said at last, “ it’s worth a puff from Well’s blower 
Please, chief — while I go on looking for the key ” 

Wadden bellowed for the sergeant, vv'ho answered from where 
he waited in the entrance hall, and then appeared 

“ Test both these smooth panels for prints ” Head bade “ Don’t 
mind me — ^I’m looking for somethmg else ” 

He went on feeling, rather than looking, over the big carved 
panel beneath the smooth ones Presently, with his lingers on 
Cupid’s face, he emitted a little, inarticulate sound, but then shook 
his head and sat back, watching while Well’s blower revealed two 
sets of four prints each They were almost perfect impressions of 
the top phalanges of the fingers of a pair of hands, and had been 
made by placing the fingers on the panel vvuth the tips pointing 
upvv^ard 

“Photograph ’em, Wells,” Head bade unemotionally 
“But what a blasted fool, to leave a set like that I” Wadden 
exclaimed, and blew with disgust at such folly 
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“ An open and shut case o£ suicide, chief, remember,” Head 
reminded him “ And I’d say there was probably no chance to 
wipe these off — the sound of the shot might have disturbed some 
one, or the one who fired it might have been scared of being seen 
— outside the door, remember But I want that key — can’t do 
a thing till I get it ” 

“What key?” Wadden asked 

But Head did not reply He sat on the carpet, gazing pensively 
at the beautiful carving of the lower panel while Wells, kneeling, 
focused the camera and took shots of the fingerprints 
“ Cupid IS traditionally blind,” he remarked eventually 
“ Which IS why the lady ain’t worried about her wardrobe, 
probably,” Wadden suggested “ It’s a bit — well, frank, as a work 
of art ” 

“ I wonder — let’s try blinding her too,” Head said 
Swinging the door back to its limit to permit of pressure on 
Its surface, he placed the thumb and middle finger of his 
right hand on the Cupid’s eyes, and a finger and thumb 
of the left hand over those of Psyche At this sudden 
pressure on all four points, the panel that Wells had photographed 
slid smoothly downward, leaving an oblong hole in the door under 
the lock Head reached through and turned the big, highly 
ornamented key, which was still in the lock from the inside of the 
door, once or twice 

“Well, I’m damned I” said Superintendent Wadden 
Head stood up “ We won’t try to close the panel again now,” 
he observed “ I rather think you have to lift it most of the way 
and then slide it by pressing your finger-tips against it ” 

“ What made you think of it?” Wadden asked 
“ Well, we’d eliminated everything but the door, and the dead 
man didn’t lock it, since he didn’t shoot himself Take this door 
off Its hinges. Wells — ^you and Jeffries It will be exhibit number 
three, I think, if we make the revolver number one ” 

“Then what’s number two, you secretive devil?” Wadden 
demanded 

“ A lady’s handkerchief, retrieved from a bag of soiled linen by 
Wells while I was questioning its owner,” Plead answered imper- 
turbably “ She used it to wipe all the fingerprints off the revolver 
before putting it down, and either didn’t notice or didn’t care 
about the ring of black fouling from the pistol muzzle that came 
off on to the handkerchief — stuff easily identifiable as a nitro 
powder residue ” 

“ But — you’ve got to show a motive, man,” Wadden protested 
“ Of course, you didn’t hear what Barton had to tell me,” Head 
recollected aloud “ Garnham rang him last night and told him 
to get here at eleven this morning to consult about an acuon for 
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di\orce, naming this man Keller as co-respondent m the case 
Also, and much worse. Barton was to draw up a new will, in 
ivhich the lady was not mentioned Knowing the secret o£ the 
door, she made her gamble — ^and if she’d held that pistol a foot 
closer to her husband’s head, she might have won.” 

“ But — ^Keller — ” Wadden began, half protestingly 
“ It’s her handkerchief, and they are her lingerpnnts on that 
panel — eh. Wells?” He turned to the sergeant. 

“As nearly as I could see, they correspond to the ones I found 
on Mrs Garnham’s hair brush and Thand mirror handles,” Wells 
answered 

“ Therefore — ” Head pressed a bell push — “ I think we might 
have the lady m and — Oh,- Gladys, I think your name is — tell 
Mrs Garnham I should be glad if she’d see me in here, please ” 
He waited with his back to the door, co\ering from sight the 
hole from "vihich the secret panel had slid awsy 
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By 
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« ^URPRisES^” said Carrington “By Jingo, I sBould think I 
^do get some' Fellows like Sherlock Holmes may alwa\s 
J^have known what was going to happen, but certainly I don’t 

I remember one case ” He paused, and a reminiscent smile 

stole over his face as he lit a fresh cigarette 
“Anything you can telP” asked one of us 
“ Ye-es,” he drawled “ I don’t really see why I shouldn’t, pro- 
vided I don’t give you the right names ” 

We settled ourselves down m our chairs, and he began 
“ It was quite early on m the war, when the scare about spies 
and aliens in our midst and so on was at its height I had just 
started my secret service work and was busy over some case or 
other up at the head office when Livermere walked into the room 
“ ‘ I wish you’d come along and help me to interview a lady,’ 
he said 

“‘What’s It about"” I asked 

‘“Her name is Mrs Schultze,’ said he- ‘You remember the 
case of Herman Schultze, the fellow we were going to intcin, 
only he gave us the slip'’ Well, this is his wife ’ 

“‘German too'’’ 

“ ‘ English as they make ’em Above suspicion one would sat , 
if she hadn’t been married to this fellow But as it is, one never 
knows They’ve got a country place m Norfolk, a little too near 
the coast to let us run any risks Now she has discovered she is 
being watched — ^some one hasn’t been exactly tactful I fancy — 
and she has come up full of righteous indignation If wc suspect her 
of anything, then let us out with it and give her a fair tml, if 
we don’t, then why watch her house? That’s the line she’s taking ’ 
‘“And what do you want me to do?’ 

Hear her talk, ask her a few questions, and see what you 
think of her You call yourself a judge of character, don’t vou?’ 

“ ‘ It was a risky remark if I did make it'’ I replied ‘ That’s to 
say, if you mean to put any money on my ups Thev don’t alwavs 
come off However, let me see the lady and I’ll give }ou my 
impressions for what they are worth ’ 

‘ He took me into his '•ocm, and I must frankly confess that 
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for a moment my breath was fairly taken away Livermere had left 
me deliberately unprepared for what was coming, and I’d naturalb 
enough fancied I should see an average British matron Instead, 

I saw one of the most bcwitchmg creatures I have ever come 
across m a considerable experience Slender, dark, piquante, 
breeding to the tips of her fingers, gowns made in Pans, voice 
that would have stirred a door-mat — that was the lady I found 
m Livermere’s room He introduced us, and I bowed as gracefully 
as nature has permitted me, and smiled within the same limitations 
She seemed a trifle surprised at seeing such a peaceful and amiable 
apparition Then she drew herself up and became the traduced 
patriot again — and a more charming and animated patriot I 
never want to meet In fact, I was quite near enough bemg 
bowled over by this one 

i have been telling Captain Livermere,’ she said, and her 
voice had a curious subde thrill m it, ‘ that I am either a traitor 
to my country or I am not If you think I am, then place your 
spies openly in my house — read my letters — question my servants 
franldy — arrest me if anythmg is suspicious, and try me I If you 
don’t think I am, then leave me alone to do the work I’m trying 
to do for my country*’ 

“ ‘ What work is that?’ I ventured to ask, very politely indeed, 
I assure you 

“ ‘ I have offered my house as a hospital If the Government 
will take It, I am willing to scrub my own floors so long as I 
may work in it* Just now I am helping in another hospital ’ 

“ ‘ Nursing?’ 

“ ‘I v^ish I could* At present I am driving my car for them 
It’s a hospital for wounded officers ’ 

“ Livermere shot a quick glance at me Of course I knew what 
was in his mind A beautiful woman like that could extract a 
good deal of information from wounded officers in the course of 
a drive. However, we neither of us dropped the least hint of 
what we were thinking 

“‘And what do you complain of, Mrs Schultze?’ I inquired 
“ ‘ I complain of my house being watched surreptitiously, ser- 
vants being questioned, and letters bemg tampered with*’ 

“‘But isn’t that what you have ]ust been inviting us to do?’ 
said Livermere 

“ ‘ I ask you to do n openly and thoroughly — so that you can 
really see whether I am capable of being what you suspect* You 
are finding out nothing like this — ^because there is nothing to find 
out > And yet you keep on suspecting ’ 

“ Livermere is a first-class fellow, but I could see he was only 
irritating the lady to no purpose, so I tipped him a wink and 
he left us alone together I don’t mind confessing that I didn’t 
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hurry the interview, and by the end of it I was quite smitten 
as I often am, though luckily always temporarily so far As for 
the lady, I really think she thought me rather a nice sort of fellow 
In fact, since I wanted to produce a good impression both for 
business reasons and because I couldn’t help it, and since one 
gets a little practice in my job in producing the kind of impression 
one wants, I may even say that she very possibly thought I was 
a bit carried away by her charms 
“ After we had parted on very amicable terms I had a little 
talk with Livermore 

“‘Well, what do you think of her'” said he 
“ ‘ Either she’s no traitress or else a spy in a million ’ 

“ ‘ So that It’s a million to one on her being straight?’ 

“ When It was put to me like that I hesitated for a moment, 
and then took the plunge 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ I think I’d be willing to let it go at that ’ 

“ ‘ And otherwise very charming?’ he smiled 
“ ‘ Quite delightful A woman with a temperament, mind you, 
capable of a devihsh lot if the temperament ran away with her 
One could tell that by something m the quality of her voice alone 
What’s Schultze like, by the way?’ 

“ ‘ Stout prosperous party of the commercial type; quite a bit 
older than she is He’s rolling in money and she hadn’t a sou 
Hence the marriage, I believe ’ 

“ ‘ Doesn’t sound likely to have roused the temperament to tlic 
pitch of betraying her country,’ I said, ‘I think you can risk it, 
Livermere ’ 

“ Well, three or four weeks passed and I heard nothing more 
of the matter And then one day Livermere called me into his 
room I could see that something was worrying him pretty 
seriously 

‘“You remember the fair Mrs Schultze?’ he began 
“ ‘ I remember the dark Mrs Schultze,’ I said 
‘“You were right,’ said he, though hardly in the tone in which 
one usually makes that remark 
About her being straight?’ 

No, about taking your tips ’ 

“ I ‘looked as calmly superior as possible, and merely asked— 
" ‘ In what way can I assist you this time, Livermere?’ 

“ ‘ We’ll come to that m a moment,’ said he ‘ In the first place 
here are the facts I acted on your judgment and stopped doing 
anything that could annoy her Of course we kept a general eye 
on die place, but there was no more regular watching In a little 
while lumours began to go about They came from one of her 
servants first of all in the form of a ghost story ’ 

‘“A ghost story!’ I exclaimed 
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“ ‘ First of all — Odd sounds m her house and so on Then a 
glunpse of a figure was seen in a passage where nobody had any 
business to be, seen by a fairly reliable witness too And then came 
an even more specific tale of mysterious sounds and movements 
Finally, I have got hold of a very full and particular descnption of 
the house, with a number of plans, from an architect who was 
employed by Schultze a few years ago to make some alterations, 
and I find it’s an old ramblmg Tudor place, with secret stairs 
and passages and priests’ hiding-holes, and the Lord knows what 
all’ 

“ ‘And you want me I began 

“ ‘ To take the thing up,’ said he in his crisp way 

“ There seemed to be but four explanations spooks, rats, men, 
or lies Not being a spookest myself, I eliminated that alternative 
A very little careful mquiry showed that though there might be 
exaggeration, the stories were founded on fact of some sort Sifting 
the evidence as thoroughly as it could be sifted, rats wouldn’t 
account for everythmg Therefore men alone remamed I studied 
the plans of the house to see how the secret stairs, etcetera, ran, 
and I found they were not in the servants’ quarters Their part 
of the house m fact was comparatively modern I also inquired 
into the servants’ characters, and found they were under a regular 
dragon of a housekeeper — 2 model of all the virtues, especially the 
more aggressive ones The very idea of anything improper gomg 
on under this elderly virgm’s eye made the villagers smile 

“ ‘ She has made a fool of me>’ I said to myself, and yet I was 
loth to believe it In fact, I stdl declmed to belieie it until I could 
find evidence of one thing 

“ And here came the most mysterious part of the busmess If 
this lady were harbouring spies, they would have to get m and 
out, or what good would diey be domg? And the one bit of 
evidence lacking was evidence of any suspicious character entermg 
that house, leaving it, lingering m its neighbourhood, or in fact 
of bemg withm fifty miles of it I was having the place watched 
day and night My watchers included two or three fellows in 
corduroys cleamng ditches and clipping hedges, an elderly-looking 
botanicjil enthusiast, m short, a really excellent mixed bag of dis- 
guises, and first-rate men at their job too, for I tell you I was now 
on my metde Best of all, they included the austere housekeeper, 
who turned out to have lost two nephews at Mons, and to be 
as down on Huns as on lapses from virtue She had a natural 
suspicion of beautiful women, and had been quietly keeping her 
eye on her mistress all along 

“And yet something was still going on m that house beyond 
the shadow of a doubt 

“ And then a certain bit of information came to my ears I made 
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inquiries in quite another direction — in the neighbourhood of the 
port of Hull this time, and, by Jingo, I sat up-' Nc\t morning 
I was back in town talking it over with Livermerc 

‘“Are you sure that Herman Schultze ever got out of this 
country^’ I asked him 

“ ‘ He was supposed to have,’ said he 

“‘A man devilish like him was seen at Hull trying to ship 
himself to Holland,’ I told him ‘ He was headed off, and after 
that all traces of him were lost ’ 

Livermore whistled 

“ ‘ Then the milk has practically never been out of the coco 
nut,’ said he ‘And the one m a million chance has come off, 
Carrington ’ 

“ ‘ I said It was a million to one against her being a spy,’ I 
corrected ‘This is rather different What would any devoted 
wife do'*’ 

“ He looked pretty thoughtful for a minute or two, and then 
he said — 

“ ‘ The point now is What are we going to do^ Searching the 
house would be a mere farce if we didn’t search every corner of 
every one of those dashed hiding-holes ’ 

“ ‘ Whatever we search, if we find nothing it will be a good 
deal worse than a farce,’ I argued ‘ We’U have given the whole 
show away, made fools of ourselves, and possibly raised Cam 
For there are limits to the patience of the public if they hear of 
houses being watched for weeks, and then ransacked, with not 
a scrap of Justification to show for it We’ll weaken our hands 
against the next time ’ 

“ ‘ Do you know the run of these passages and things well 
enough to make sure of covering them alP’ 

“ I shook my head very decidedly 

“ ‘ I’ve gone into that, and I know a bit about them, but even 
that architect has only a sketchy idea of them He says they are 
the most extraordinary rabbit-warren of that sort to be found in 
any house in England ’ 

“‘Then how are we to get at the fellow? We can’t leave a 
Hun hiding in his own house within a couple of miles of the 
North Sea coast ’ 

“ I had been wrestling with the problem pretty well all night, 
and I put my solution to him now, not as a very pretty one, or 
the kind of solution that cither of us liked — especially myself, who 
had to do the dirty work— but simply as the only feasible solution 
I could think of Its chief merits were that it wouldn’t give our 
hand away if it didn’t come off, and that nobody could be blamed 
but me 

Well, we made our plans, and proceeded to set our trap, and 
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first of all, I must ask you to believe that I never felt such a swme 
m my life, and never liked a job less However, war is war 
“ The next afternoon a motor rolled up to the door of the 
chateau Schultze, and a very smart and fashionable gentleman 
alighted That was me He was driven by a chauffeur whose 
face was shrouded by a cap with an immense peak That was 
Livermere The housekeeper alone was m the know, and had 
given us the tip as to the proper hour to call, so as to catch the 
lady as near napping as we could I was shown straight into a very 
charmmg old-fashioned room used as a sort of boudoir, and as 
soon as I had disappeared, the chauffeur slipped into the hall and 
stood ready to do a sprmt to my rescue i£ need be 
“ I w'ent slap into that room on the heels of the maid, and if 
ever a lady was flurried and found a guest unwelcome, it was the 
fascinating Mrs Schultze She was so flurried (though she earned 
It off marvellously) that she never noticed one litde object lymg 
on a small table till I had closed my hand over it and slipped it 
into my pocket It was a half-smoked pipe, and by Jingo, it was 
warm ^ So was the scent, thought I 
“ I had picked up enough of the run of the secret passages to 
feel perfectly certam that one of them opened into this room 
somehow and somewhere Lookmg round it, I at once suspected 
either a certam old portrait or a section of the bookcase as being 
the door Withm a couple of mmutes I had plumped for the 
bookcase I had heard a sound, very famt and gentle, but still 
an unmistakable sound And I could see that the lady had heard 
It too, and was trymg to cover it up 

“ There w^as no doubt I was in luck’s w'ay, and all seemed to 
depend on my having enough assurance and brutality to carry 
the thing through Lord, how I would have liked to kick myself I 
However, instead, I went straight at it I had taken a small nip 
of raw whisky just before I got out of the car, so as to give my 
breath a good alcoholic reek, and if I desenbe my manner as 
sprightly, I don’t exaggerate m the least 
“ ‘ Mv dear Mrs Schultze t’ I said, as I squeezed her hand, and 
breathed at her for all I was worth , ‘ I say, I hope you’re all alone, 
and all the rest of it, eh? What? I simply couldn’t resist the 
temptation of looking you up — ^literally couldn’t keep away from 
you I say, you know you’re even more beautiful than you were 
last time You remember last time, eh’ What?’ 

“ She was deadly pale, poor creature, but her voice was veiy' 
qmet, and her dignity perfect If war hadn’t been war. I’d have 
chucked it, and bolted However, war being w'ar, I didn’t 

“ ‘ I remember you, Mr Carrington,’ she said, ‘ and you were 
veri' kind and polite to me — last time ’ 
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“ It was a fair hit on the point, but I was prepared for it, and 
merely beamed the more affectionately 
“‘I say, sit down and tell me what you’ve been doing?’ I said, 
and put out my hand to catch her arm 
“She whisked herself away, but still kept her composure 
“‘Will you come into the drawing-room?’ she said, and tried 
to head for the door 

“ I was expecting that move, and got in front of her 
“‘We’re )olly quiet here — nobody to disturb us I’ said I, and, 
of course, I was pitching my voice pretty high On top of tliat 
she gave a smothered cry when she saw my arms opening 
amorously, and knocked over the small table in getting clear 
“ ‘ If that husband was anything but a Hun, this would have 
brought him out already'’ I said to myself, and the next instant 
I did hear a most distinct sound from the neighbourhood of the 
bookcase But he still stayed in his burrow, and there was notliing 
for It but piling on more insults 
“‘I’m in love with you'’ I cried, right loud out too 
“‘You are drunk'’ she said, stinging and low 
“ I pretended to get annoyed at this 

“ ‘ Drunk ' ’ said I ‘ By George, I’ll make you pay something 
for saying that' A kiss' Damn it. I’m going to have a kiss'’ 

“ She made a dive at the bell, but I was ahead of her again, and 
did catch her by the arm this time Mind you, I was acting the 
part of half-sprung ravisher for all I was worth, and though her 
nerve was good, it gave when I had actually caught hold of her 
She gave one piercing cry, and that did the trick The old bookcase 
flew open in the middle, and out leapt a most furiously indignant 
gentleman in khaki' 

“‘In khaki'’ we cried ‘Do you mean that Schultze was 
disguised as ’ 

“ Unfortunately it wasn’t the lady’s husband at all, said 
Carrington 

“Yes,” he added a few minutes later, when we had recovered 
from the shock of this denotlmcnt, “ as I said to Livermore driving 
home, ‘ If you really want to make sure of winning your money, 
Livermere, back a wounded officer against an absent Hun as 
often as you get the chance ’ ” 
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By 

F A. M WEBSTER 

jpiHE trial, upon the capital charge, of Nina Holybone, who would 
j ne% er ha\ e been brought to justice but for the acute reasoning 
of Ebenezer Entwistle, drew much public attention to the 
obscure Pimlico chemist, after his evidence and the part he had 
played in the strange case of Dr Stallard were published in the 
daily Press 

From that time onwards all sorts of queer people began to visit 
tlie quaint corner shop in Tolnody Street, and, smce I was still at a 
loose end after Iea\mg the Service, I changed my quarters from 
chambers in the Inns of Court to a flat m Victoria Street This 
enabled me to keep constantly in touch with Old Ebbie 
Had he seen fit to abandon the chemist’s shop m favour of a 
private inqmry agent’s office he would, I am convinced, have made 
a handsome income, but his early traming as a medical student 
had given him a great fondness for dabblmg m drugs and medi- 
cines Further, he had, as he said, a vocation for healing, and 
looked upon the poor of the neighbourhood much as a doctor 
regards his patients, or a parson his parishioners But he was more 
than healer, for he acted also as father confessor to many 
The man, as I got to know him in those daj-s, was a mass of 
contradictory surprises, for, although he was as tender as a mother 
with those to whose bodily ailments he attended, he yet possessed 
one of the most coldly logical brains with which any man was ever 
gifted His successes in the realms of criminal research were re- 
markable, as his friend. Detective Inspector Wilson, of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, was always ready to acknowl- 
edge, but he had his failures also 

Several tunes the police had solicited his unofficial aid, but 
generally speaking, his cases came to him through private sources, 
nor were the} all connected with actual crime 

One ev ening, the old-fashioned bell behind the shop door jangled 
harshly Old Ebbie laid down his reeking pipe reluctandy as 
he rose 

For a few moments I listened idly to the low murmur of con- 
versation, which came from the shop bevond the half-open door 
Then Entwistle’s voice was raised 
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“ I£ you do not mind the smell of tobacco I’d be glad *^0 discuss 
this matter with you in my sitting-roora,” he said 

A moment later the door was pushed open to admit a tall, ivcll- 
dressed woman of some thirty years of age, who came to a sudden 
halt as she caught sight of me sitting by the fire I rose at once and 
at the same instant Old Ebbie put her at her ease 

“ Go m, madam,” he said, “ this is Captain Hicks, sdao often 
gives me his help in the investigations I conduct ” 

The lady came forward nervously and took the chair I drew up 
to the fire 

“ I am at my wits’ end, Mr Entwistle Sir Robert Rothwcll, 
an old friend of yours, advised me to ask your advice, ' she 
murmured 

“ In what way can I help you^” 

“God knows that I want help, ’ she said, “and yet it seems i 
terrible thing to discuss one’s husband with strangers ’ 

“ Many strange matters have been mentioned in this room, ’ said 
Entwistle, “ you may count upon our discretion ’ 

For a moment longer the lady hesitated, then, v oth a gesture of 
finality, which shovv'cd clearly that she had determined upon in 
irrevocable step, she spoke 

“Six years ago,” she said, “when I was in Egypt I met Mr 
Lovvnng Holmes, who was returning to England on leave from 
British East Africa, where he held an appointment as Political 
Officer It was a real case of love at first sig’nt vvitli us Wc were 
married in Cairo within a month of our first meeting, and spent our 
honeymoon in England, travelling from place to place, since mv 
husband has no relatives other than one brother, who is a medical 
missionary somewhere in Central Africa, but him I have never 
seen 

“ Everywhere we went we took with us mv husband s Nandi 
servant, Karamanga He has been with him for years and appears 
lo regard John, my husband, rather as a god than as a human 
being 

“ All arrangements had been made for me to return to East 
Africa with my husband, at the tcrmmation of his leave, but war 
was declared My husband, an old regular officer, at once rejoined 
his regiment, and proceeded to France He was badly wounded 
in 1914, and, upon being found unfit for further active service as a 
soldier, was reclaimed by the Colonial Office He w'as ordered to 
resume his duties in East Africa, but he would not allow me to 
accompany him, on account of the submarine peril, which was verv 
real at that period 

“ Upon the signing of the Armistice, John was unable to get 
home, but two months ago he arrived and I commented upon the 
fact that he had not brought Karamanga with him I remember 
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T he trial, upon the capital charge, of Nina Holybone, who would 
never hai e been brought to justice but for the acute reasoning 
of Ebenezer Entwistle, drew much public attention to the 
obscure Pimlico chemist, after his evidence and the part he had 
played in the strange case of Dr Stallard were published in the 
daily Press 

From that time onwards all sorts of queer people began to visit 
tlie quaint corner shop in Tolnody Street, and, since I was still at a 
loose end after leaving the Service, I changed my quarters from 
chambers in the Inns of Court to a flat in Victoria Street This 
enabled me to keep constandy in touch wath Old Ebbie 
Had he seen fit to abandon the chemist s shop m favour of a 
private inquiry agent’s office he would, I am convinced, have made 
a handsome income, but his early trammg as a medical student 
had given him a great fondness for dabblmg m drugs and medi- 
cines Further, he had, as he said, a vocation for healmg, and 
looked upon the poor of the neighbourhood much as a doctor 
regards his patients, or a parson his parishioners But he was more 
than healer, for he acted also as father confessor to many 
The man, as I got to know him in those days, was a mass of 
contradictory surprises, for, although he was as tender as a mother 
With those to whose bodilv ailments he attended, he yet possessed 
one of the most coldly logical brains with which any man was ever 
gifted His successes in the realms of criminal research were re- 
markable, as his friend Detective Inspector Wdson, of the 
Cnmmal Investigation Department, was always ready to acknowl- 
edge, but he had his failures also 

Several tunes the police had solicited his unofficial aid, but 
generally speaking, his cases came to hun through private sources, 
nor vs^ere they all connected with actual crime 
One evening, the old-fashioned bell behmd the shop door jangled 
harshiv Old Ebbie laid down his reeking pipe reluctandy as 
he rose 

For a few moments I listened idly to the low murmur of con- 
versation, which came from the shop beyond the half-open door 
Then Entwisde’s voice was raised 
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“ I£ you do not mind the smell of tobacco I’d be glad to discuss 
this matter with you in my sitting-room,” he said 

A moment later the door was pushed open to admit a tall, well- 
dressed woman of some thirty years of age, who came to a sudden 
halt as she caught sight of me sitting by the fire. I rose at once and 
at the same mstant Old Ebbie put her at her case 

“ Go in, madam,” he said, “ this is Captain Hicks, who often 
gives me his help in the investigations I conduct ” 

The lady came forward nervously and took the chair I drew up 
to the fire 

“ I am at my wits’ end, Mr Entwistie Sir Robert Rothwell, 
an old friend of yours, advised me to ask your advice,” she 
murmured 

“ In what way can I help you-^” 

“God knows that I want help,” she said, “ and yet lit seems a 
terrible thing to discuss one’s husband with strangers ” 

“ Many strange matters have been mentioned in this room, ’ said 
Entwistie, “ you may count upon our discretion ” 

For a moment longer the ladv hesitated, then, with a gesture of 
finality, which showed clearly that she had determined upon an 
irrevocable step, she spoke 

“ Six years ago,” she said, “ when I was in Egypt, I met Mr 
Lowring Holmes, who was returning to England on leave from 
British East Africa, where he held an appointment as Political 
Officer It was a real case of love at first sight with us We were 
married m Cairo within a month of our first meeting, and spent our 
honeymoon in England, travelling from place to place, since my 
husband has no relatives other than one brother, who is a medical 
missionary somewhere in Central Africa, but him I have never 
seen 

“ Everywhere we went we took with us my husband’s Nandi 
servant, Karamanga He has been with him for years and appears 
to regard John, my husband, rather as a god than as a human 
being 

“ All arrangements had been made for me to return to East 
Africa with my husband, at the termination of his leave, but war 
was declared My husband, an old regular officer, at once lejoined 
his regiment, and proceeded to France He was badly wounded 
in 1914, and, upon being found unfit for further active service as a 
soldier, was reclaimed by the Colonial Office He was ordered to 
resume his duties in East Africa, but he would not allow me to 
accompany him, on account of the submarine peril, which was very 
real at that period 

“ Upon the signing of the Armistice, John was unable to get 
home, but two months ago he arrived and I commented upon the 
fact that he had not brought Karamanga with him I remember 
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distinctly that he made an evasive answer which, at that time, 
greatly surprised me ” 

For a long moment Mrs Lowring Holmes hesitated, as if at 
a loss how best to continue her story 
“ When you have heard my story vou will probably say that, 
bemg a woman, I am unduly jealous of my husband’s native ser- 
vant, Karamanga, but I am not I know how much the Nandi 
has done for John, whose life he has saved more than once It is 
not that, but I have an absolute horror of anythmg which is not 
absolutely straight and abo\e board 

“A few days ago I walked into my husband’s study, and, 
noticing a bearer cheque for a hundred pounds upon his desk, I 
commented upon the amount To my complete surprise he 
showed marked confusion and was brusque, to the verge of 
rudeness 

“ We have accounts at the same bank and, later m the day, I had 
occasion to cash a cheque of my own But you may imagine my 
astonishment when I saw Karamanga at the counter cashing mv 
husband’s cheque for a hundred pounds • I should have spoken 
to him, but the moment he recognised me the natii e servant turned 
and walked quickly out of the bank I followed him to the street, 
but he had already disappeared ” 

“ Did you mention this matter to your husband upon your return 
home?” asked Entwistle 
“ No,” replied Mrs Holmes 
“And why not?” 

“ Because there has always been perfect faith between us, and I 
was not prepared to call that faith in question 
“ I will admit that I wondered why my husband did not wish 
me to know of the presence m England of his Nandi sen ant From 
that pomt I began to speculate as to the sort of life John led in the 
African wilds One hears so frequently that East and West of 
Suez the standards of morals are entirely different Frankly, I was 
bothered, but, at that time, I had absolutely no grounds for 
suspicion 

“ Later, however, it was different We live on Richmond Hill, 
and several times recently, when I have asked my husband to take 
me out, he has pleaded previous engagements Once he had an 
appointment with the Secretary of State for the Colonies, another 
time It was the Crown Agents whom he had to see concerning 
his pay, upon some evemngs he has pleaded that he must attend 
sessions of the Royal Geographical Society, of which he is a Fellow 
“ I neither mmded nor gave the matter a thought, until one 
afternoon I met him face to face in the Fnar’s Stile Road at 
Richmond when he was supposed to be in Downmg Street He 
gave me a long rambling account of how a bout of malaria had 
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suddenly fallen upon him We walked home together and I 
insisted upon taking his temperature, which was quite normal 
“ Things went on this way for some weeks, but Friar’s Stile 
Road began to possess a fascination for me I walked up and down 
that road so often that I knew every feature of it There is a 
house there which has long been unoccupied because it is believed 
to be haunted This house I saw was now tenanted I mentioned 
the matter to my husband, who laughingly remarked that most 
people would probably be willmg to keep house with Satan himself, 
so long as the present shortage of accommodation continued 
“ Every time I strolled through Friar’s Stile Road, I looked at that 
house It has exercised a fearful fascination for me, ever smce I 
saw a most terrible face at the wmdow ” 

“What kind of face?’’ asked Entwisde eagerly 
“ I hardly know how to describe it,” said Mrs Holmes, “ it was 
so essentially bestial, more like the face of a wild beast than that 
of a man ” 

“ Yes, go on,” said Old Ebbie 

“ When I saw that face,” continued Mrs Holmes, “ I began to 
believe in the ghost stories associated with the house, and to pity 
the inhabitants, so far my interest was quite impersonal I ceased 
frequenting Friar’s Stile Road for a while, and yet the call of that 
street was stronger than I could resist 
“ Then all at once my interest became entirely personal 
“ One afternoon, when I was passing along the road alone, my 
husband having business to attend to m London, I saw again 
that inhuman face at the window It was there for one instant, then 
some one came and dragged the man back from the public gaze 
A moment later I saw Karamanga peering round the curtains 
“ I was both frightened and mtrigued, but still I did not mention 
the matter to John, for fear that he should think I had been prying 
into his private affairs 

“ Some time elapsed, and then my husband told me that he must 
^ go North for a week-end upon urgent private business I saw him 
off at King’s Cross by an early morning train, you may imagine, 
therefore, my amazement when I met him in Friar’s Stile Road 
that same afternoon This meeting took place practically upon the 
threshold of the house where Karamanga lived, and where the man 
with the face of a beast looked out of the upstairs window Again 
he offered the excuse that an attack of malaria had overtaken him 
and forced him to return home 

“ A week later I entered that ill-omened road when John was 
half-way along the street I saw him knock upon the door of the 
house, where the beast-faced man is, and I saw Karamanga admit 
him I thought then that the time for diffidence was passed, and 
walked straight up to the house and rang the bell Karamanga 
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answered my summons He admitted his identity at once, but 
denied that he had seen his master either that day or, for that matter, 
since he returned to England I attempted to force my way into the 
house, but he shut the door in my face and refused to open it again, 
although I must have nearly broken the bell with ringing and 
deafened every one within earshot by my repeated knockings 
In a short time people began to look out of their windows and then 
I went away, fearing to make a spectacle of myself 

“ That evening, when my husband returned home I taxed him 
with visitmg the house To my amazement he denied all knowl- 
edge of the place, saymg that I had become imagmative of late 
and must have mistaken the back of some other man 

“ Then I asked him as to the presence of Karamanga m Friar’s 
Stile Road He told me that he had certainly brought the Nandi 
to England with him, but, finding that he was jealous of me, had 
paid him a consideration and bidden him find other service, until 
such time as we should all go out to British East Africa, or Kenya 
Colony, as it is now called 

“ My husband spoke so earnestly and convincinglv that I was 
forced, agamst my better judgment, to believe him Next morning, 
however, I awakened seeming to hear the sound of a low whisde 
from beneath our window, which looks out over the garden towards 
the river I roused my husband and asked him if he had heard 
anjthmg, but he had not and so I went to sleep again That 
morning I awoke unusually early to find myself alone m the bed, but 
before many minutes had passed John walked in, excusing hmi' 
self on the grounds that repeated attacks of malaria had destroyed 
his nerves and that he felt compelled to get up and walk lest he 
should be suffocated 

“ I think he saw that I did not believe him, for he redoubled 
his attentions during the next few days and seemed to throw off 
the dourness which of late has possessed hun 

“His present attitude towards me mattered nothmg, however, 
for I knew that my husband had told me a deliberate lie, and 
that hurt me more than any blow could possibly have done ^ 

“ Upon his return to the bedroom he was evidently surpnsed to 
find me already awake He showed this by a guilty start, nor was 
his voice in any way normal I said nothing, but at the same tone 
my very soul was sick at the knowledge that my husband was 
hiding something from me I longed to know where he had been 
m answer to that low, insistent whisde, which had sounded from 
beneath our window, and 1 burned wiA fury at the thought that 
those hours of darkness might easily have been spent in the arms 
of another wmman, some dusky beauty from the East, perhaps some 
slave of his whom he holds concealed in the house in Friar’s Stile 
Road, some heathen woman as jealously guarded as a god by the 
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Nandi, Karamanga, and the beast-faced man whom I had seen 
staring down from an upstairs window 
“ Through the days that followed, my husband was seldom from 
my side, but, although no word was spoken, I was aware that a 
wall of partmon was growing up between us, and all the while he 
kept looking at me in a speculauve sort of way, as if asking him- 
self how far he dare trust me, or how fully he may rely upon my 
forgiveness, and I gave him no encouragement to speak, God 
pardon me, for I was hurt to the very quick 
“ Yesterday afternoon I met John face to face as he emerged 
from the house in Friar’s Stile Road 
“ To say that I was astounded is beside the pomt, for, whatever 
mtrigue he had been carrying on, I fully expected that he would 
abandon it after finding me wakeful upon his previous return 
“ I was then determined that the affair must be settled once and for 
all, no matter what the outcome might be 
“ John stood still, as if paralysis had seized him suddenly at the 
sight of me Deadly fear, painful humility, love, and something 
very like shame seemed to flash across his expressive features When 
I took a step towards him he held out his hands as if to ward off 
the approach of something unutterably evil That action taught 
me that we had, mdeed, reached the crisis of our married career 
I think that at that moment death would have been very welcome, 
for my mental agony was well nigh insupportable I am of a very 
loving nature, Mr Entwistle, and that look of fear and loathing 
with which my husband watched my approach seemed to drj' up 
the well-springs of life within me ” 

For a moment the poor woman stopped speaking, while she 
hid her face in her hands, and her shoulders shook with the strength 
of her silent sobs 

At length Old Ebbie leaned forward and laid a soothing hand 
upon her arm 

“ Courage, Mrs Holmes,” said he, “ try to finish your story 
When we have all the facts you may be quite sure that we will do 
everything within our power to help you ” 

“ Well, Mr Entwistle,” she continued, “ I have said that I am a 
loving woman by nature, but I am also very strong-willed and, 
indeed, but seldom turned from a course upon which I have 
determined 

John,’ I said, ' I insist upon going with you mto that house 
at which Karamanga lives I am your wife, from whom vou have 
no right to conceal that part of your life which is changing you so 
completely ’ ” 

Let me beseech you, by every bond of affection that exists 
betiyeen us, Kathleen,’ he answered, ‘ to trust me in this matter ’ ” 

No,’ I said, ' you have forfeited all title to my trust, how far 
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also 5^ou have forfeited your claims upon my affection it remains 
for me to ascertain ’ ” 

My dear,’ he said, as he attempted to take my arm, ‘ if you 
will not forego your purpose for my sake and for your own, will 
you do so for die sake of the chdd?’ ” 

“ One moment,” interrupted Old Ebbie, “ I do not think you 
have mentioned your child before?” 

“We have no child,” answered Mrs Holmes, in some confusion, 
‘ but one is expected ” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Entwisde “ Please continue your 
story ” 

“ Seemg that he could not turn me from my purpose, ’ Mrs 
Holmes went on, “my husband stepped past me and walked 
quickly down the road 

“ Since then I have not seen him ” 

“ I see,” said Old Ebbie, after sitting silent for several moments 
“Did your husband leave no message upon his depdrture?’ 

“ No message at all, but he has, m a way, communicated with 
me since ” 

“ Please explain the nature of the communication, and just exactly 
how It came to you Try not to omit the most trivial detail ” 

“While I was at breakfast this morning, the telephone bell 
rang,” said Mrs Holmes, “and the housemaid hurried into the 
dining-room to say that I was wanted I went to the telephone at 
once, and a voice, which sounded faint and very far awav, said, ‘ Is 
that you, Kathleen?’ And, upon my giving an affirmative answer, 
contmued ‘ This is John speakmg I’m all right, but may have to 
be away some little time You are not to worry about me, I will 
explain everythmg to you in due course, but, meanwhile, I want 
to tell'you ’” 

“A horrible gurgling noise followed, an intermittent buzzing 
and then — silence From that gurglmg noise, I gathered the im- 
pression that some one had choked the speaker into silence ” 

“ Yes, that sounds a reasonable hypothesis,” said Ebbie, “ but it 
IS by no means certain We are not sure even that it was your 
husband who spoke What steps did you take after that^” 

“ I rang through to the Exchange, but the Supervisor either could 
not or would not tell me anything Then I went to the house in 
Friar’s Stde Road, where I plied the knocker and bell for twenty 
minutes, without gettmg an answer At last a milkman, who was 
passing, told me diat he thought the people had left, or gone for 
a holiday, as he had seen a cab laden with luggage drive away from 
the door last evening I asked him if he had supplied the family 
with milk and, when he answered m the negative, I asked him why 
he had happened to notice the cab so particularly He replied that 
he had stopped a moment to look at the black man who was 
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helping to bring out the luggage and whose strength had seemed 
to him phenomenal ” 

“ Excellent'” exclaimed Ebbie, “ you have certamly left no stone 
unturned that will help us to find your husband What did you do 
next''” 

“ For a moment I thought of going to the police, but then I 
reflected that such a move on my part might result in an exposure 
the nature of which would rum my husband’s professional career ” 

“ You were wise to refrain from calling in the police, I fancy,” 
said Ebbie thoughtfully, “ but I should not brood too deeply upon 
the possibility of your husband having brought a native woman 
to England That strikes me as being highly improbable ” 

“ Please God you are right,” she replied “ I felt that I was not, 
as yet, justified m enlisting the aid of the police and so I determined 
to consult my godfather He, as I have said already, sent me to 
you ” 

It was at that stage that I had the satisfaction of surprising Old 
Ebbie and of restoring some small measure of confidence to a sorely 
troubled lady 

“ Mrs Holmes,” I said, ” it has never been my privilege to meet 
your husband, but the East African Protectorate, which has recently 
become a colony, although vast in extent, is a small place in the 
sense that every white person knows pictty well all there is to know 
about every other white person I know your husband by repute 
and I can assure you that, so far as it is humanly possible for any 
man to judge by the record of another the standards of his private 
life, your suspicions must be absolutely groundless ” 

She thanked me charmingly, then looked interrogatively towards 
Old Ebbie 

“ There is nothing very much more that you can tell me, I 
fancy,” he said, “except as regards the attitude of the native 
servant, Karamanga, towards yourself, when he was in England 
before?” 

“ When first I met my husband m Egypt,” she answered, “ the 
attitude of the Nandi used to puzzle me considerably Whenever 
we returned from a ride, or any other expedition, upon which he 
did not accompany us, he used to look at me in a most curious 
manner, suggesUng a combination of fear and hate, in which 
was blended the possibility of love, if you can understand what I 
mean 

“ After our engagement became an accomplished fact, I spoke to 
John concerning Karamanga’s attitude, for now the hate had given 
place to obvious affection and the desire to please, but still some 
shade of fear seemed to remaon 

“ John said that Karamanga had become aware of his master’s 
growing affection for me almost before John himself had realised 
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his own feelings, and had feared lest the new love he foresaw 
might bring unhappiness to the master whom he worships During 
die period of uncertainty he remained ready to love or hate me, 
according to my treatment of his master, when John’s happiness 
became assured, Karamanga’s outlook was stabilised also, but as he 
said once, ‘ He soil feared, because the happmess born of woman 
IS as uncertain as the harmlessness of a tame leopard ’ But I must 
say that I was surpnsed when John told me that he had not brought 
Karamanga to the house on their return to England, because he 
was afraid of the man’s jealousy of me ” 

“ Thank you,” said Old Ebbie, “ we ivill do -what we can here in 
London this evenmg, and to-morrow morning we will run down to 
Richmond and take a look at the house m the Friar’s Stile Road ” 
The old chemist turned to me with a smile when our visitor had 
taken her departure m the taxi, that for the past hour had been 
ticking off tw’opences m Tolnody Street 
“ A ver\ pretty little problem,” he said, as he stroked his gnzzled 
moustache “ What do you make of iti^” 

“ Not very much. I’m afraid,” 1 answered 
“ Dear, dear,” said he, “ that’s strange The things you have 
told me about the East African natives prove clearly that you are 
observant and have studied such people Tell me, do you, on the 
whole, consider the Nandis an affectionate but jealous race?” 

“ It IS \ ery hard to wm the affection of a Nandi,” I ansivered, 
“ but once you have done so there is no more loyal or devoted man 
in all the w'orld, the affection given to one particular person is, 
moreover, usually extended, in a lesser degree, to all those to whom 
that person is attached ” 

“ Then, generally speakmg, they are not of a jealous nature?” 

“ No ” 

“ But are liable to individual variations, like all the rest of the 
human race, so that this Karamanga might well exhibit the degree 
of jealousy which appears to be indicated?” 

“ I cannot answer that question until I know' exactly what you 
are drning at,” I replied 

“ Cast your mind back over the features of the case,” said 
Entwisde “ You, yourself, have testified as to the high standing 

of this Mr Downing Holmes ” 

“ Major Holmes,” I interrupted 
“ But his wife spoke of him as Mr Holmes?” 

“ At the tune of their first meeting, yes ” 

“ Well, never mmd, w'e know that he is a good soldier and a 
first-class official, of whom the natives are fond I judge that his 
servant, Karamanga, worships him as almost more than man, but 
might not that love turn to hate upon his master bnngmg him to 
England and then turning him off to seek fresh service until he 
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was ready to return to Africa? You may say that such an action 
does not tally with the Major’s reputation, as it is known to you 
But It IS an act in which he would be perfectly justified, if he feared 
for the safety of his wife you must remember also that he ga\e 
the man a very handsome present, smce one feels diat the bearer 
cheque for a hundred pounds must be regarded in that light ” 

“ So far It sounds plausible enough,” I said, as my companion 
paused to fill his pipe ” But I fancy that there are a lot of earths 
to be stopped if that fox is to gne you a hunt ” 

“ Maybe,” said Old Ebbie, “ but I imagine that Major Holmes, 
finding that the name had taken service so close to him — as the 
man would do naturally — ^became alarmed, perhaps for his wife’s 
safety, perhaps no more than annoyed because he had omitted to 
tell her chat he had brought Karamanga home and did not regard 
with equanimity the prospect of being detected m even so small 
a deception ” 

“ Then how do you account for the beast-faced man, and the 
subsequent disappearance of all three?” 

“ There you have me on ground which is at present uncertain 
T IS possible that the bestial face seen by Mrs Holmes was no more 
than a devil-mask, such as, I believe, many names employ in their 
dances and which Karamanga mav have seen fit to put on As to 
the disappearance, is it not possible that Karamanga, a primitive 
savage at heart, and, as the milkman has stated, a very powerful 
fellow physically, may have had recourse to primitive methods bj 
carrying his beloved master bodily away?” 

“ It IS just possible,” I answered, “ but my knowledge of native 
psychology tells me 'that your reasonmg is at fault somewhere ” 
“Ah, well I” said Ebbie, “we shall see, meanwhile I’ll walk 
round to Scotland Yard and ask Wilson for a little unofficial aid ” 
Towards midnight Old Ebbie turned up at my flat in Victoria 
Street 

“I’ve been down to Carter Lane,” he said, “and I have learned 
that the trunk call which Mrs Holmes received tins morning came 
through from Leeds That would not help us much, but for the 
fact that Wilson has been good enough to ask the Yorkshire Con- 
stabulary to try and trace the arrival hy tram of a black man accom- 
panied by one or two Europeans, and to find out their present 
whereabouts if possible ” 

“Good,” I said, “what is the next move?” 

“ If you will be at Waterloo by nine in the morning we will go 
down to Richmond together,” he answered 
That night was unprofitable, for the problem had so intrigued me 
that I could not sleep I reached Waterloo at a few minutes before 
nine, as the clock commenced striking the hour I saw Old Ebbie 
enter the booking-hall 
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He was dressed as usual in a square-tailed morning coat of 
sporting cut, rabbit-skin waistcoat, Gladstone collar, bird’s-ejie cravat, 
and a half-high top hat of felt 

In Friar’s Stile Road we met a young man just emergmg from 
“ The Laurestinus,” as we discovered to be the name of the house 
where Karamanga had lived 

“ Auctioneer’s clerk, ’ whispered Ebbie to me, as he spotted the 
bulky notebook and the folding five-foot rod, which the youth 
carried In a moment the old chemist stepped up to the somewhat 
surprised young man 

“ Good-morning,” he said, “ I suppose you’ve been sent up to 
make the inventory? I was just going to have a look at the place ” 

“ I’ve been making a catalogue for the sale,” said the clerk, 
“ but how' you got to hear of it beats me, for the Guv’nor only 
decided this morning to have a catalogue prepared ” 

“ Ah * ” said Ebbie, “ a smart young fellow like you ought to 
know that w'e dealers have our owm means of findmg out when a 
sale is in prospect Perhaps I might be prepared to make an offer 
for the lot as it stands, it v'ould be a feather in your cap to effect 
a quick sale Shall we go in and have a look round?” 

“All right,” answ'ered the >outh, “Im about fed up with 
sales lately It will save me a mght or two working late if >ou 
do buy iHe lot as it stands ” 

The house w’as very poorly furnished, w'lth the exception of a 
back sitting-room, m which w'ere many African and Indian cunos, 
and a long tcakwood chair, such as is used everywhere m tlie 
tropics, on the first floor the front bedroom was furnished to a 
degree of luxury w'hich assorted ill with the rest of the house A 
small bedroom adjoinmg had evidendy been occupied by Kara- 
manga, for his m\c\a, or sleeping mat, was still spread upon the 
bedstead 

While we were inspecting the front bedroom Old Ebbie uttered a 
sudden exclamation of surprise, as he lifted from the washhand 
stand a botde contaming some pale browmish oil, which gave off a 
most offensive odour as soon as he removed the cork 

“ In your wanderings, have you ever come across the Gynocardia 
odo'iata nut?” he queried 

“ Yes,” I answ^ered, “ I have seen it in India ” 

“ This oil is expressed from the seeds of that nut,” he said, as 
he replaced the botde “ I shouldn’t be surprised if we find some 
sodium chloride m the kitchen ” 

Of the two, I do not know whether the auctioneer’s clerk or 
myself proved the more surprised at this strange pronouncement 
Before going to the kitchen, where, incidentally, w^e found some 
sodium chloride, just as Ebbie had predicted, we took a look at the 
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bathroom, and here the old chemist seemed more interested m the 
bath Itself than m the furniture and fittings 

“I perceive,” he said, “that the last occupants were fond of 
salt baths ” 

“Eh'” exclaimed the startled clerk “Look here,” he added, 
“ you seem to be a strange sort of dealer What’s the game?” 

“ Um, I don’t think I’ll buy this lot, anyway,” answered Ebbic, 
“ and I should not advise your firm to be in too much of a hurrv 
to sell It, ciAer If they do they may get into serious trouble with 
the health authorities I don’t think Ma)or Holmes gave you 
instructions to sell, did he?” 

“ No, sir,” answered the clerk, who was getting scared “ We act 
for the landlord, and the Guv’nor, thinking the tenants had flitted, 
told me to come and catalogue the stuff, m case of accidents 
Please don’t let on that I showed you over the house, or I shall 
lose my job ” 

“That’s all right,” answered Ebbie 

Contrary to my expectations we did not call upon Mrs Holmes, 
but went straight back to Tolnody Street, my companion barely 
speaking a word the whole way, nor did I question him, since I 
saw that he was intent upon an entirely new train of thought, 
suggested, no doubt, by something he had seen at the house in 
Friar’s Stile Road The only information he vouchsafed was while 
we sat at lunch 

“ My first theory was entirely wrong,” he said, “ but I think I 
am on the right track now ” 

The meal conunued in silence, afterwards he left the medicine 
boy to look after the shop and lelapsed into an antiquated arm- 
chair, his form becoming dimmer as the light faded and the cloud of 
tobacco smoke grew denser 

Towards tea-time the shop bell jangled harshly, a moment later 
Tommy, the errand boy, thrust his head round the door 

“ Th’ tec’s ’ere, Mr Hentwistle,” he whispered, in an awed 
voice, which brought a smile to my lips 

“ Show him ui, then,” said Ebbic, as he fanned away the clouds 
of smoke from before his face 

“Yes, here I am,” laughed Detective-Inspector Wilson, as he 
followed the boy, whose car he tweaked playfully 

“Good-evening, Inspector,” said Ebbie, rising from his chair 
“ I hope that you have good news for me ” 

“ Yes, we’ve got the information for which you asked, and very 
pleased the Yard is to repay in like com the many services you have 
rendered the C I D ” 

“Say no more about that,” said Ebbie “ What is your news?” 

The Inspector thumbed over the pages of his note-book before 
replying At last he found the entry for which he was seeking 
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“This came through on the telephone an hour ago,” he said 
“ The party you are asking about reached Leeds on the midnight 
tram yesterdav The station pohce noticed them particularly, on 
account of the black man, and because they carried their own 
stretcher in the guard’s van There were three of them a fine, 
soIdierly-Iooking fellow, who seemed to be m charge, the black 
man, and another, for whom they had brought the stretcher, and 
who was so swathed up m wrappings that no one caught even a 
glimpse of his face They drove away in a dosed car, that has not 
vet been traced, but of which the local pohce expect to have 
information by the morning, or, at latest, by midday to-morrow ” 

“ Ah,” said OLd Ebbie, “ I’m much obliged to you. Inspector, 
vv ould you mind passing me the Bradshaw which is upon the small 
table at your elbow? 

“ I see,” he continued, after consultmg the railway guide, “ that 
there is an excellent train at midnight, which will get us to Leeds 
in time to take our baths before breakfast Do you mmd a night 
in the tram, Hicks, or are you gomg back to the sybaritic delights 
of your own flat?” 

“ No,” I ansvv'ered “ I’m gomg to see this thmg through with 
you A night on soft, well-sprung carnage cushions will be no 
great hardship after my years of campaigning ” 

“ All right,” he said, with a chuckle, “ as a concession to your 
desire for softness, I think that we might travel first-dass And 
now. Inspector, if you have not made any arrangements for this 
evenmg, perhaps you will join us m a frugal meal later on I 
have a few friends, medical men mostly, coimng m for a game of 
poker, if you can countenance that form of gamblmg?” 

“ I shall be delighted,” ansvv'ered Inspector Wilson; “ where do 
we dine'” 

“Will ‘ Overton’s ’ at seven o’clock suit you?” 

“ Admirably ’ 

“ Verv vv'dl then, that is arranged ” 

That evenmg I watched the old chemist with particular interest 
Not for one instant did he betray the fact that he was engaged 
upon an important investigation, his whole attention was centred 
upon the cards, yet at ii 25 p m to the minute he broke up the 
party, with a big Jack-Pot unopened, at the same time apologising 
to his guests and explaining that we must go at once if we were to 
catch the midnight tram at St Pancras 

At Leeds a plam-clothes man met us 

“ Inspector Wilson telephoned through from London, sir,” he 
said, addressing Old Ebbie “Our reports are not m yet, but I 
will come to you later on if }Ou will tell me where we can find 
you 

“ We will go into the Queen s Hotel,” ansvv ered my companion. 
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“ where we shall bath, shave, and have breakfast How soon may 
we expect to hear from you?” 

“ Within a couple of hours I should think, sir,” said the man, 
as he beckoned to a porter to take our handbags In point of fact it 
was well after midday when the Chief Constable sent over a 
note, in which he said that he would be glad to see us at once 

“ We’ve tracked your men,” he said to Ebbie, to whom he showed 
marked deference, evidently having learned from Scotland Yard 
of my friend’s remarkable gifts ” Yes, we’ve found them, but I 
doubt if we should have done so but for the sagacity of one of the 
County Police, he met a child crying upon the road, who, upon his 
mquiring the cause of her grief, told him that she had been 
frightened by the appearance at a cottage window of an inhuman, 
animal-like Hce He went to Burstwith, the village upon the out- 
skirts of which the child had seen this terrible apparition, and 
found a strange car garaged at the local inn The chauffeur told 
him that he had brought a party out from Leeds, and has orders to 
stay where he is pendmg theur pleasure ” 

“ I see,” said Ebbie, “ how does one find the cottage where the 
child saw the apparition?” 

“ It IS on the shoulder of the hill approaching the village I take 
It you will go straight over there Would you like me to arrange 
for the local constable to meet you?” 

“ That IS very kind of you We should arrive there by five 
o’clock ” 

“ Can I give you any further help?” 

“Not at present, thank you,” answered Ebbie, “this is just a 
small private investigation in which the police are unlikely to be 
mtcrested, although it is possible that the Medical Authorities may 
have something to say upon the matter later on 

“ I think,” said Ebbie, as we left the police station, “ that we will 
now go and hire a fast motor-car ” 

Despite the excitement I felt at the approachmg denouement, 
as to the nature of which Old Ebbie had failed to enlighten me, 
the rush of cold air agamst my face and the steady purr of the 
powerful engine, had almost lulled me to sleep by the tune the car 
drew up at the foot of a hill, that crossed a shoulder of dark, 
mysterious moorland A constable came forward through the gloom, 
and stood peering into the car 

“ We are the people from Leeds whom you were told to meet,” 
said Ebbie “ Is there any fresh development?” 

“ That’s as may be, sir,” answered the policeman “ The driver 
of the car I notified to headquarters came to me half an hour since, 
asking me to direot him to the nearest doctor, and if there were 
two or three here or hereabouts to name one who had lived in any 
hot climate ” 


R 
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“By gadf” exclaimed Ebbie, “we’d better be getting forward 
Jump in, constable, we’ll drop you a hundred yards from the 
cottage ” 

“ Then I needn’t get in at all, sir,” said the man with a smile, 
“ for the cottage is scarcely more than that distance up the hill You 
can’t miss it, for it is the first dwelling you come to on the right ” 
We jumped out of the car and walked forward, leaving the con- 
stable and the chauffeur talking together 
Lights were burnmg in the stone-built cottage when we knocked 
at the door It was opened after a momentary delay by a well- 
built native, showing the black, aquiline, and well-moulded features 
which ditstinguish the Nandi people 
“Good-evening,” said Ebbie “Our car has broken down, may 
we come in and sit down until it is repaired'*” 

“ It IS not permitted,” said the Nandi, and w'ould have shut the 
door if I had not slipped my foot into the jamb 
‘"Nata\a fittona Btvana yakp, e rafi\i yangii," (I want to see 
your master, he is a friend of mme), I said quickly, speaking in 
Swahili 

I heard the man give a gasp of surprise While he was hesitatmg 
what to do, some one spoke from the room beyond 
“What IS It, Karamanga?” he said “Tell them there is a 
dead man m the house, and they cannot enter ” 

“ It IS all right. Major Holmes, I’m a friend from East Africa, 
and I must see you,” I called 

“ Oh, very well,” he answered “ Show the gentlemen m, 
Karamanga ” 

The moment the permission was granted Old Ebbie stepped 
past me into the room, where a fine, handsome man, whose features 
were at present marred by sorrow, was seated at a rough deal 
table 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, “what do you want with me? I 
do not know either of you ” 

“ You may know me by name, Major Holmes,” I interposed “ I 
am Captam Hicks, of the Loamshires, until recently seconded for 
duty with the King’s African Rifles ” 

“Yes, I know your name,” he answered, “but that does not 
explain your presence here, nor the apparently unwarrantable mtru- 
sion of your compamon ” 

“ Allow me to explain,” said Old Ebbie, “ and also to apologise 
for breaking m upon you at this sad moment, when you are no 
doubt mourmng die loss of your only brother ” 

“Eh^” exclauned Holmes, "what do you know about my 
brother?” 

“ All that there is to know, I fancy,” said Old Ebbie “ After 
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your disappearance, Mrs Holmes was sent to consult me by her 
godfather, Sir Robert Rothweli ” 

“And she told you about poor Herbert’s illness i”’ 

“ How could Mrs Holmes have told me of your brother’s illness, 
when she neither knew of that illness, nor even that he was in 
England?” 

“ But, man, I told her, over the telephone, that my poor brother 
was desperately ill, that I had brought him here to Yorkshire, 
probably to die, and that I would explain everything that has so 
puzzled her upon my return ” 

“ Um, It IS a pity the telephone people cut you off before half 
the conversation was finished, all Mrs Holmes heard, after a few 
words, was a horrible gurglmg, which caused her to believe that 
some one had strangled you into silence ” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the major “Having regard to her 
condition, I would not have had her receive such a shock for 
anything ” 

“I see that you are a stiong believer in pre-natal influence, 
Major,” said Old Ebbie “ I assume that that is why you strove so 
hard to prevent your wife from seeing your brother, who, I am 
sure, was suffering from Lepra Tuberose, with the contingent 
terrible facial deformity known as jacies leomna, from the ferocious 
expression given to the face by the heavy and furrowed infiltration 
of the cheeks and forehead ” 

While Old Ebbie was speakmg, the Major regarded him with 
ever-growing amazement 

“ How you have discovered all this is quite beyond me,” he said, 
“but your deductions, or information, are absolutely correct 
Herbert was a medical missionary at the Leper Asylum at Kuala 
Lumpur in the Federated Malay States for many years before going 
into Central Africa, but leprosy did not manifest itself in him untd 
after four years, which is generally held to be the longest period of 
incubation 

“Word of his affliotion— but not from his lips — reached me in 
Nairobi, and, with Karamanga, I went up country to get him He 
did not want to come, but finally gave way when I told him that 
recendy a case of leprosy had been treated successfully in England, 
by a doctor using Chaulmoogra oil ” 

“ Which IS expressed from the seeds of the Gynocardia odorata 
bean,” murmured Ebbie, turning to me 

“We got home to England all right,” continued the Major, 
Ignoring the interruption, “ but my poor brother, who was terribly 
sensitive about his appearance, for already his features were assum- 
ing a lion-like look, begged me to hide him somewhere until such 
time as we could get hold of the doctor who formerly had treated 
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a Similar case of leprosy successfully, but who, we found, was 
abroad at the moment 

“ I was at my wits’ end, until Karamanga suggested hiding my 
brother m a house close to his own. I gave my servant £100 for 
furniture, and adopted his suggestion, and, havmg secured some 
Chaumoogra oil, with which Herbert was rubbed daily, salt for 
his baths, and sodium chloride to imx with his food, as I was 
told was the correct treatment, we set ourselves to await as patiendy 
as possible the return of the specialist 
“ It was my mtenuon to tell my wife, m due course, of Herbert’s 
affliction, but It was a terrible matter, of which I did not care to 
speak, then I learned that we were to expect a youngster, after 
which I determined at all costs to prevent my wife from knowing, 
much less seemg, that my brother was cursed with so awful a 
lion-like face I was afraid, indeed, that ithe features might be 
reproduced m the child ” 

“Yes,” said Ebbie, “you were wise in that respect ” 

“When I saw that my wife’s suspicions had been aroused, I 
was at a loss to know what to do for the best, for it was now 
obviously impossible to explam at all, without explainmg fully 
And so I brought my brother and Karamanga to this lonely spot 
m the hope of hiding ithem But now my brother has died of 
consumption, as is often the case with lepers, but how I shall- 
explain things to Kathleen is more than I can say ” 

“ If you will allow me to do that,” suggested Old Ebbie, “ I 
shall tell her simply that your brother had consumption, and that 
you were afraid ffiat if she knew of his affliction she would insist 
upon going to him and that you were dnven half frantic with 
fear lest she should contract the terrible disease I thmk you will 
find that that explanation will meet the case at the moment, 
espeaally as I wiU have a private word with Sir Robert, later, 
after the child is born, you can tell her the whole truth ” 

“You are very good,” said Major Holmes, “I must stay here 
for a couple of days to see to the funeral arrangements, after that 
I shall return to London ” 1 

“ In the meantime you may leave everything to me,” said Old 
Ebbie, as he led the way through the door and out to our waiting 
motor-car 

As the night tram bore us south. Old Ebbie, who had telephoned 
to Mrs Holmes that all was well, lay back m his corner, drawmg 
reflectively'at his pipe 

“ You know, Hicks,” he said, “ this investigation has taught me 
a big lesson ” 

“ Which is?” I queried 

“ That every single factor in a case has a certain significance 
At first I believed Mrs Holmes’ description of a bestial-face, which 
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glared at her from an upstairs window, to be the product of an 
over-wrought imagination, alternatively the impression might have 
been created by a mask assumed by Karamanga as a disguise to 
scare away mquisitive mtruders It took the sight and smell of the 
Chaulmoogra oil, the presence of salt crystals in the bath and 
sodium chloride m the kitchen cupboard to enable me to infer 
the true connection between Major Holmes’ medical missionary 
brother and the lion-faced man Mrs Holmes had seen looking out 
of the window of the house in the Friar’s Stile Road ” 


/ 
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THE CASE OF 
MR. AND MRS. STETSON 

By 

E PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

M r JOHN T lAxwoRTHV, Mr Forrest Anderson, and Sydney 
Wing were standing together upon the platform at Toulon 
Mr Laxworthy was in one of his most emgmatic moods, 
and Sydney Wing, who acted always as courier to the litde party, 
was beginning to get a trifle irritable As yet he had received no 
precise instructions as to their destination 
“ It IS fate, beyond a doubt,” he admitted, “ which has caused 
the tram for Marseilles and Pans to break down at Nice, and fate 
again which decrees that the Luxe, when it arrives, should have 
to wait here for twenty minutes But meanwhile, the porter desires 
to know where we want our luggage registered to ” 

Mr Laxworthy drew his shawl a htde closer around his neck 
“This Toulon station,” he declared testily, “is the draughnest 
place in Europe Every time 1 spend a few minutes here I am 
terrified of a chill I am conscious iready of a adding in my throat 
Have you the formamint lozenges, Anderson?” 

Mr Forrest Anderson produced a small bottle from his pocket 
Mr Laxworthy gravely thrust one of the lozenges into his mouth 
“ To London, Pans, or Monte Carlo?” Sydney Wing persisted 
It must be confessed that Mr Laxworthy, considering the 
reasonableness of the inquiry, treated it with indifference 

What does it matter?” he asked “ There are adventures every- 
where, even, no doubt, in Toulon Let us cross the line and see 
the train from Pans arrive We may, perhaps, see some one who ' 
will tell us whether it is raimng m London Other things being 
equal, why should not dimauc condmons influence our desana- 
aon? Your porter shall receive his orders, Sydney, in a quarter of 
an hour ” 

Thereupon Sydney Wing explained to the official m quesaon 
that Monsieur desired to speak with a gentleman travelling from 
London, and that after a conversation with him immediate msttuc- 
aons concermng the luggage should be given This information 
being accompanied by a preliminary pourboire of a substantial 
nature was accepted as entirely satisfactory, and the three travellers 
crossed the line 
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The tram de luxe from Pans had ]ust thundered in Notwith- 
standing the early hour, a fair number o£ passengers had already 
descended These, however, instead o£ occupying themselves m the 
usual manner, by buying coffee or flowers, were standing about 
talking to one another or to any umformed official who would 
stop to answer a question All the way down the train other 
passengers, in various stages of deshabille, were to be seen peering 
curiously from behind cautiously raised blinds Several of the 
attendants were talking together with the station-master and 
another official of the railway company No less than four gen- 
darmes, accompanied by an inspector, were drawn up opposite a 
certain compartment of the train 
“ Something has happened,” Mr Forrest Anderson, with rare 
acumen, ventured to observe 

“ A man has been killed — probably murdered,” Mr Laxworthy, 
who had been watching intently the inspector’s lips, declared 
“ I will- go and get the tickets and our luggage registered to 
Monte Carlo,” Sydney Wmg decided promptly 
The inspector who was in charge of the gendarmes held a little 
informal court of inquiry upon the platform Then he disappeared 
into the tram Presendy his head was to be seen from a window 
He beckoned to the four gendarmes who, with the air of men of 
consequence embarkmg upon a fateful errand, also mounted the 
tram Z^lr Laxworthy a few moments later followed them When 
he reappeared, he was looking a Iitde annoyed Mr Anderson, 
who was drinking a cup of coffee, looked at him questioningly. 
The news had spread, and quite a surprising number of the blinds 
had been raised during the last few minutes The station-master 
himself was examining the tickets of the two or three passengers 
who had descended 

“ Raining hard in London,” Mr Laxworthy announced, 
gloomily “Also a fog Giv e me another formamint ” 

“ Can’t see that that makes any difference to us,” Mr Forrest 
Anderson remarked cheerfully, producing his little bottle ” It’ll 
be all right at Monte, anyhow ” 

“ It matters,” Mr Laxworthy declared, “ because we happen to 
be going to London ” 

Mr Anderson stared slightly, but he declined to be surprised 
“Not interested in this litde affair, after all then?” 

“ On the contrary,” Mr Laxworthy replied, “ I am very much 
interested in it Only it is my opmion that monsieur the inspector, 
with his corps of gendarmes, is making rather a mistake in going on 
Back to London is my idea We shall see ” 

‘I What happened, anyhow?” Mr Anderson asked 
Unpleasant affair,” Mr Laxworthy explained with some relish 
“Elderly English gendeman, travelling alone, chloroformed and 
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Strangled in his sleeping berth Not a sound heard Attendants 
sleeping both ends of the car all night Empty pocket-book dis- 
covered at foot of bed Man’s name Simonds Presumptive evidence 
that he was a bookmaker and was going to Monte Carlo to shoot 
pigeons ” 

“ Is It known how much money he had with hun'’” 

“ Not to any of us/’ Mr Laxworthy answered dryly 
“What are the gendarmes domg?” Mr Anderson inquired 
curiously 

“ Guardmg the attendants and the passengers m the adjoimng 
compartments till the tram arrives at Nice,” Mr Laxworthy 
announced “ There the authorities will take the matter over ” 
“What about the passengers who have descended here?” 

“ There were only two,” Mr Laxworthy replied “ You can see 
them over there — the young couple waiting for the Hyeres train 
The inspector has examined their tickets and asked them a few 
questions He has, apparendy, no further interest in them ” 

Mr Anderson nodded He rather pnded himself on his powers 
of intuition 

“ Honeymooners,” he declared positively “ New clothes, new 
luggage, man lookmg like a self-conscious ass, girl weanng a thick 
veil Look, he’s buymg her flowers See him squeeze her hand 
then?” 

“Just a trifle overdone,” Mr Laxworthy remarked cnucally 
“ Not bad, though The telegram will be a good test ” 

“What telegram?” 

“He has arranged to have a telegram calling him back to 
London, dehvered within a few minutes ” Mr Laxworthy replied 
“ He IS lookmg about for it much too anxiously ” 

“ Do you mean to say that these two are concerned m the 
murder?” Mr. Forrest Anderson asked in sudden amazement 
“ Of course they are I” Mr Laxworthy answered a htde irntably 
“ Why else should I have pomted them out to you? Let us walk 
up the platform a htde distance — so Now back again Watch this 
man, my fnend Here is psychological interest for you, if you like 
Such a chance may never occur to you again You can study at 
close quarters the features and deportment of a man who, within 
the last few minutes, mmd — certainly within the last hour — has 
committed a brutal murder To the casual observer he seems 
callous and unconcerned, doesn’t he? In reality he is nothing but 
a quivering mass of nerves and suspicions Did you see his face 
tmtch 3ust then?” 

They passed within a few feet of the couple The man was 
young, of a htde more than medium height, with broad shoulders, 
a brown moustache, and somewhat flond complexion His com- 
pamon was shm and small Her figure was certainly girhsh, but 
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she wore a veil of the pattern affected by travelling Americans, 
and very little of her face could be seen She seemed certainly either 
shy or nervous Her hands were linked in her husband’s arm, and 
she kept whispering in his ear They were both well enough 
dressed, but their clothes were a httle obvious in their newness 
Their deportment, too, when one studied it closely, was suspicious 
The man’s exuberant good spirits were overdone, the girl’s 
timidity was perhaps real, but the reason for it seemed insufficient 
Mr Forrest Anderson was hugely interested There was a new 
reverence in his tone as he addressed his wonderful master 
“ Did you notice,” he whispered, as they passed down the plat- 
form, “how the man’s hand was shaking? The cigarette, too, he 
was pretending to smoke, had been out for a long tune ” 

Mr Laxworthy nodded 

“ An amateur criminal,” he decided, “ beyond a doubt Certain 
to be caught in the long run How long will it be, I wonder,” he 
continued in a tone almost of annoyance, “ before these people 
who decide upon a criminal career realise that it is absolutely 
necessary for them to learn the A B C of their craft if they wish 
for any permanent success ih it It isn’t reasonable to suppose that 
an affair like that ” — ^Mr Laxworthy waved his hand toward the 
tram — “ can be successfully earned through by bunglers ” 

Sydney came hurrying up with the tickets, and met with a 
little surprise 

“ You will keep one of these,” Mr Laxworthy told him, “ and 
proceed as far as Nice You can wire us the course of events to 
the cloakroom, Lyons, and to Charing Cross Station Anderson 
and I are returning to London ” 

It was one of the precepts instilled by his instructor into Mr 
Sydney Wing that surprise, however natural and reasonable it 
might be, was an emotion sedulously to be concealed He handed 
the two tickets to Mr Laxworthy 
“ You will be able to recover on these, sir,” he remarked “ Am 
I to wait at Nice?” 

“ Use your own discreuon,” Mr Laxworthy replied “ I think 
that you will probably return ” 

Sydney hurried off to take his seat In a moment or two the 
great train rolled slowly out of the stauon From where Mr Lax- 
worthy and his companion stood, they caught a glimpse of die 
fateful compartment, with its blind carefully lowered, and at the 
adjoimng windows an impression of the gendarmes Mr Forrest 
Anderson shivered a litde 

“Poor fellow'” he muttered “Off on a hohday, too It’s a 
brutal thing, this taking of life'” 

“ I can tdl you one dung more sickening,” Mr Laxworthy said 
slowly, “ and that is the intense, awful anxiety of the man who 
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has committed a murder and who fears arrest The deed seems 
simple enough when it is planned, the chances of arrest remote 
The pnze is great The man, naturally enough, if he is of sporting 
proclivities, backs himself to take the chance Then comes the 
afterwards The very air seems full of whispers New horrors are 
hatched m the brain A new set of fears is born, a shivering, 
hideous doubt of every human bemg poisons life I am sorry 
for the lump of clay they are taking on to Nice If I were in the 
habit, however, of feeling compassion for anybody, I should be 
more sorry still for the young man whom they are taking on to 
London There’s his tdegram, just on the point of being de- 
livered See his clumsy air of surprise We will proceed to the 
other side ” 

“Are you not afraid,” Mr Anderson asked, as they retraced 
their steps, “ that even if we get on the same tram they will not leave 
it somewhere en route Why should they go all the way to 
London?” 

“ Because London is the finest hiding-place for criminals in 
Europe,” Mr. Laxworthy replied prompdy “ Furthermore, I saw 
him tell her that they would be m London to-morrow night ” 

Mr Laxworthy and his companion obtamed seats m the train 
with some little difficulty They found themselves, however, m 
an empty compartment vacated by some passengers descending 
for Costabelle 

“ I wonder where our friends are,” Mr Anderson remarked, as 
they proceeded to settle themselves down for the journey 

Very soon they were to know There was the sound of a some- 
what heated discussion in the next compartment Suddenly the 
young man himself appeared m the doorway 

“Are these two seats engaged, sir?” he asked Mr Laxworthy 

“ They are not,” Mr Laxworthy replied 

The young man disappeared and presently ushered m his wife 
and began to pile up the rack with small articles of luggage 

“ Hope we’re not dismrbmg you, sir,” he said to Mr Laxworthy, 
“but the next carnage was full up, and there was an old French 
man near the window wouldn’t have it moved Couldn’t stick it 
at any price,” he added, takmg off his cap and wiping his fore 
head 

“ Foreigners are somewhat pecuhar with regard to fresh air,” 
Mr Laxworthy admitted “ I am myself susceptible to draughts, 
but I am most opposed to anything in the nature of an overheated 
carriage Would the young lady care for my seat near the 
window I ” 

“ Oh, please not I ” she exclaimed “ I am quite comfortable 
here It’s such a relief not to hear all those people chattenng a 
language you don’t understand ” 
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The two young people settled down for the journey. They 
occupied opposite scats on the corridor side of the carriage, and with 
their heads close together talked a good deal on matters apparently 
oE frivolous import For some reason or other, the nervousness 
which they had certainly exhibited on the platform at Toulon had 
completely vanished The young man showed no signs of being 
anything else than what he appeared to be— a commonplace, 
healthy, middle-class person, probably a maunfacturer or profes- 
sional man from the cotmtry The girl, who looked prettier 
without her hat, was a veritable type of the suburban belle In 
openmg her handbag to search for a handkerchief, a little shower 
of rice fell upon the floor Their confusion, the girl’s giggle, and 
the man’s half-conscious glance towards Mr Laxworthy and his 
companion were perfecdy done Mr Laxworthy smiled upon 
them genially and m a few moments all four were in conversation 
Their name, it appeared, was Stetson, and they had been married 
four days The girl’s home had been at Balham, and the man’s at 
Manchester The names of relatives and friends were freely men- 
tioned By the time they had passed Marseilles, the quartette were 
on such terms that Mr Laxworthy had ordered in a bode of wine 
and some biscuits to drink the health of the newly-married couple 
“ By the by,” he remarked, “ my friend and I thought we saw 
you waiting by the Hyeres train ” 

It was the critical moment Mr Laxworthy had asked his ques- 
tion with apparendy unconscious but subtle suddenness The em- 
barrassment of the two, however, was tempered with smiles With 
a hearty laugh the young man explained 
“ We were going to Hyeres,” he said, “ but, to tell you the truth. 
I’ve got a mother-in-law who is rather a nuisance to us It was 
all we could do to stop her from starting on the honeymoon with 
us, and just an hour or so ago 1 had a telegram to say that she 
had gone to Hyeres and was waiting for us there We couldn’t 
either of us stick it We are going to pretend we didn’t get the 
telegram and we are going back to Pans to spend the rest of our 
time there ” 

“Poor mother!” the girl murmured “She’ll be fearfully dis- 
appointed, but she really is a nuisance ” 

Mr Laxworthy commended their plan, and, the wine being 
finished, he dozed The young couple went down for lunch early 
They left their bags and small luggage scattered about the seats 
Mr Anderson looked at his chief doubtfully The tragedy of a 
mistake was a thing which as yet they had never encountered 
“ Clever young couple, that,” he remarked tentatively 
“ They are either,” Mr Laxworthy replied simply, “ the cleverest 
young people I have ever met in my life, or his voice shook for a 
moment, he smothered his hesitation with a cough, it was not 
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,a pleasant thing, this, which he had to say — “ or,” he concluded 
at last, ” I have made a mistake ” 

Mr Anderson, who had made up his mind, said nothing They 
lunched almost in silence, and on their return surprised their 
fellow-travellers sitting very close together indeed The gurl hid 
her face behind a magazine, the man grinned, unabashed Mr 
Laxworthy settled down into his corner with a premonition of 
disaster 

“ At Lyons,” Mr Anderson whispered, “ we shall receive a 
telegram ” 

Mr Laxworthy nodded He was remarkably sparing of speech 
for the remainder of that journey He had even given up watching 
his fellow-passengers At Lyons the telegram came He opened it 
with firm lingers, but he felt beforehand a grim conviction as to 
Its contents It was dated from Nice a few hours back 

“ Attendant of train arrested Portion of murdered man’s 
property found upon him Simple case — Sydney ” 

Mr Anderson coughed as he handed it back to his chief Mr 
Laxworthy faced the situation boldly The greatest men in the 
world had been fahaous for their mistakes 
“ Better get off with us at Pans, sir,” the young man suggested, 
as they drew near the end of the journey “You and your friend, 
too We are going to the Grand Hotel Proud to entertain you 
there for a litde supper Our first guests you’d be, eh, Edith'*” 
The young lady smiled amiably 

“ We’d be very glad indeed if you would,” she declared “ Henry 
always likes company Not that I blame him,” she went on 
hastily “ I’m fond of it myself ” 

Mr Laxworthy shook his head regretfully 
“ I am sorry,” he said “ My fnend and I are travelling to 
London to keep a most important engagement ” 

“Bad luck*” the young man declared “Anyway, here’s my 
card,” he added, producing one “ I’ve taken a little house up on 
Laking Heights, near Manchester Healthy situation, and near 
a golf club Look us up there if ever you come that way ” 

“ I will do so with pleasure,” Mr Laxworthy assured him 
“ Permit me to offer you my own card,” he added, drawing one 
from his case “ I am rather a bird of passage, but when I am in 
London I can always be heard of at my club ” 

“ I am a member of the Junior Conservative myself,” the young 
man remarked “ A dub in town’s always useful, even for a 
countryman ” 

His wife tossed her head 

“You gentlemen and your clubs*” she exclaimed “Let me 
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tell you, Henry, your club isn’t going to be much use to you 
When you come up to London, Fm coming I made that bargain 
with him,” she added, turning to Mr Laxworthy, “before I 
consented to go and live at Manchester ” 

“ Quite right,” Mr Laxworthy murmured “ I feel sure that 
your husband’s visits to the Metropolis will be more acceptable to 
him than ever with your charming society ” 

The train was drawing in to die platform at Pans They all 
shook hands The young man put his head back after their final 
farewells had been spoken 

“What did you say the French for porter was, sir?” he asked 
Mr Laxworthy 

Mr Laxworthy stepped out on to the platform and played the 
part of kindly courier to the young people He watched them 
drive off in a cab before he returned to his seat 
“ My friend,” he said to Anderson, “ I am now going to sleep 
In the morning let us settle down to forget this little incident A 
few days in London will be good for us ” 

Mr Anderson agreed, with enthusiasm 
“ I shall turn in myself presently,” he declared 
The remainder of the )ourney was uneventful On the following 
morning, having collected their luggage, Mr Anderson presented 
himself at the cloakroom at Charing Cross, in case there should 
be any further telegrams from Sydney He came back to Mr 
Laxworthy with two The first which he opened was unexpectedly 
long 

“It’s in our cipher I” Mr Anderson exclaimed 
“ I have the book here,” Mr Laxworthy remarked “ Let us 
go into the refreshment room and sit down ” 

They found a small table and Mr Laxworthy ordered a glass 
of milk and an apple With the book before him, he commenced 
to decode the message Except for one starded exclamation from 
Mr Anderson, they neither of them spoke ull their task was com- 
pleted Mr Laxworthy ’s fingers, however, trembled slightly as he 
traced out the last few words This message, also, was from 
Nice 

“A thousand congratulauons and apologies Attendant 
only accomplice Has made full confession Murder was 
committed by famous American criminal, Greenlaw, travel- 
ling with young woman, posing as honeymooners Capture 
of Greenlaw a veritable triumph Once more my humble 
congratulations — Sydney ” 

Mr Laxworthy looked at his companion across the table Mr 
Anderson was speechless 
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“ I asked him once,” Mr Laxworthy said slowly, whether he 
had travelled m Amenca. I fancied I caught the suspicion of an 
accent What is in the other telegram?” 

Mr. Anderson, who had forgotten it, tore open the envelope 
They read it together. It was dated from Pans m the early hours 
of the morning 

“Have just drunk your health at a pleasant little supper 

party — Mr ani> Mrs Stetson, of Manchester.” 

“ I dunk,” Mr Laxworthy said, rising, “ that we will go round 
to the hotel now. I shall he down for an hour or so. I feel that 
I need rest.” 


II 

M r laxworthy spent the greater part of his time during the 
next few days in a state of curious absorption He did not stir 
out from the small suite at the Milan which had been reserved 
for him Mr Anderson, who was used to his ways, went to his 
club for bridge m the afternoons and visited the theatres in the 
evemng On the third day, Sydney Wing arrived Mr Anderson 
met him at the station and explained the situation They discussed 
It gloomily 

“ Our chief,” Mr Forrest Anderson remarked, as they drove to 
the hotel, “is suffering from profound mortificauon As you 
know, since our association with him, at any rate, this is his &st 
failure ” 

“ I would have given a good deal,” Sydney Wing declared wist- 
fully, “ to have seen you four in the railway carnage ” 

Mr Anderson smiled grimly 

“ It was,” he admitted, “ the most superb piece of acting I have 
ever seen Until all these particulars about the man came out m 
the newspapers during the last few days, I must admit that the 
whole affair was absolutely incomprehensible Now we know that 
he, too, understands the hp language ” 

“And many other tricks as well,” Sydney remarked “They 
say that no one else in the world has been so skilful at disguises. 
There isn’t a reliable desenpuon of the fellow in existence ” 

“ I could give a pretty close one,” Mr Anderson grunted “ I 
sat within a couple of yards of the fellow for the best part of tivehe 
hours ” 

Sydney shook his head 

“According to those detectives down there, his changes of ap- 
pearance are almost miraculous ” 
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“ Is the identity of the girl known?” Mr Anderson asked 
Sydney shook his head 
“ It IS through his penchant for women that they hope to catch 
bm some day,” he replied “They say that this last enterprise 
must have brought him m over ten thousand pounds ” 

Theu- cab rolled into the courtyard at the Milan 
“ I’m not at all sure,” Mr Forrest Anderson said doubtfully, 
“ whether the chief will see you However, we must let him know 
that you have arrived ” 

They ascended the stairs and knocked at the door of Mr Lax- 
worthy’s sitting-room Mr Anderson barely repressed an 
exclamation of surprise Mr Laxworthy was sitting before a table 
covered with notes and newspapers A visitor who had very much 
the au: of a detective was just departing Mr Laxworthy welcomed 
his two friends briskly 

“ Sit down, Sydney, if you please,” he invited “ I have a list 
here of thirty questions to ask you Afterwards I shall require to 
be alone for an hour or two Kindly understand that I shall want 
every moment of your time for the next four days at least ” 

“ Glad to hear it, sir,” Sydney replied cheerfully 
Mr Laxworthy seemed anxious to hear every incident which had 
happened at Nice, and every item of gossip, even the idlest, con- 
cerning the man Greenlaw He made notes of some of Sydney’s 
replies and dismissed him finally with a little wave of the hand 
“ I have a litde work to do privately,” he announced “ At six 
o’clock I shall want you both You, Anderson, had better be pre- 
pared for a journey I may want you to go to Pans ” 

“You are going for Mr Greenlaw, then?” Mr Anderson asked 
bnskly 

“We are going, without a doubt,” Mr Laxworthy declared, 
“ to assist the pohee m the capture of a criminal of that name ” 


III 

M r FORREST ANDERSON left foT Paris by the night tram, with a 
sealed letter of instructions in his pocket, not to be opened 
until he had actually arrived in the city Sydney Wing was in- 
vited to call upon his chief at mne o’clock that same evening He 
found Mr Laxworthy with a letter spread out before him upon the 
table 

“Come in, Sydney, and close the door,” the latter directed 
“Anderson has gone, eh?” 

“ He left by the nine o’clock tram, sir,” Sydney replied 
Mr Laxworthy cleared his throat 

“As you may have surmised,” he began, “ we are interested in 
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the case of this man Greenlaw My fnend John Marlin has been 
giving me some interesting informauon You have heard me 
speak of John Marhn? He is now deputy-inspector at Scotland 
Yard ” 

“ I remember him perfecdy, sir/’ Sydney agreed 
Mr Lax worthy took up a few notes which lay by his side 
“ It seems that Scodand Yard has been trying to arrest this man 
for the last three years, and for the last twelve months, at least, 
there has been a detective over here from New York, looking for 
no one else The fellow has great gifts, without a doubt, but 
success has made him over-confident What do you think of this 
lor bravado? It is addressed to Detective Marlin and was delivered 
to him at Scodand Yard He brought it to me here only a few 
hours ago ” 

Mr. Laxworthy read out the letter . 

“ My DE'iR Friend Marlin, 

“You fellows make me dred There’s no fun to be 
had over on this side, so I’m off home, and pretty quick, 
too You’ve been after me for three years and I’ve never had 
even to hurry to get out of your way You’ve seven jobs up 
against me, most of them ‘hfers,’ but you’re just about as 
slow as that old dead-head from New York, who has been 
trapesing after me for the Lord knows how long* Now see 
here, I’m a bit of a sport, and I’m going to give you your 
last chance There’s some money of mine lymg m London, 
and I’m coming over myself to fetch it on Tuesday, May 15 
I shan’t tell you by what tram, or where I am gomg to stay, 
but it will probably be at one of your best hotels Now do 
make one last effort. It would really give me a thrill to meet 
you face to face and read suspicion in your eye Come, why 
should we not take a dnnk together? I will make an assigna- 
don with you I am very fond of a glass of vermouth before 
my dinner Between six and seven each evemng I am in 
London, I shall call either at the bar of the Milan Hotel, the 
Metropolitan Bar, or Fitzhenry’s Shall I say au 
revoir? — ^Yours, 

“ Dan Greenlaw ” 

“Do you beheve that he means to come?” Sydney asked 
eagerly 

Mr Laxworthy did not reply for a moment He appeared to 
be deep m thought 

“ Marlm himself,” he said at last, “ has not the slightest faith 
m the letter He believes it to be a complete hoax That, however, 
is not to be wondered at Marlin’s hmitadons are almost too pain- 
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fully obvious He is entirely destitute of a sense of humour It 
IS one of my ttieones that without a sense of humour no man can 
succeed in any profession which brings him in touch with his 
fellows ” 

“ And you, sir, what do you believe?” Sydney persisted 

‘‘I believe that he will come,” Mr Laxworthy declared “I 
have thought this matter out very carefully indeed I have come 
to a certain 'conclusion I may be wrong We shall see On the 
other hand, if I am right, it will, I must confess, afford me a 
peculiar sausfaction I shall not easily forget that )ourney from 
Toulon ” 

“What will there be for me to do?” Sydney asked 

“ To-morrow,” Mr Laxworthy replied, “ is Tuesday Marlin, 
of course, is all for watching trains, and that sort of thing Quite 
useless, in my opinion Greenlaw, if he comes, will probably travel 
by motor-car from some insignificant port I have some idea of 
asking you to frequent the bar rooms which he mentions, with 
the exception of the Milan I will attend to that myself ” 

“Are there any descriptions of the man?” Sydney asked “I 
know his height, which I suppose he cannot alter — six foot exactly 
— and they say he is fairly broad, and his natural complexion is 
florid ” 

Mr Laxworthy touched a little pile of papers by his side 

“There are seventeen descriptions here from Scotland Yard,” 
he remarked “ They vary slightly in detail, but they are all much 
about the same They are, I imagine, the chief reason for the won- 
derful confidence which this man Greenlaw displays ” 

“ You don’t believe that they are accurate, then?” Sydney in- 
quired “ Yet Anderson’s description of the fellow coincided 
exaedy with this ” 

Mr Laxworthy nodded thoughtfully 

“ Well,” he said, “ I have an idea of my own 1 have mentioned 
It to Marlin, but he only laughs at me Nothing remains W for 
me to test it myself ” 

“Are there no instructions for me, sir?” Sydney asked 

“ None for this evening,” Mr Laxworthy replied “ To-morrow 
I shall require you to be my compamon We will go round to 
a few of these bars To-night I shall retire early I drank a little 
Chablis with my lunch which has not wholly agreed with me I 
shall not dine this evening ” 

Mr Laxworthy, on the following evening, drank vermouth at 
Fitzhenry’s, mixed vermouth at the Metropolitan, and a cocktail 
at the Milan, without the slightest result He dined alone, in a 
very bad temper, went to bed early, and received this letter next 
morning 
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“ My DEAR Old Ladi, 

“ So you are in the game, tool Jt made my heart ache 
this evening to see you trottmg round to these bars and peer- 
mg mto every strange face from behind those disfiguring 
spectacles of yours Besides, at your time of life three apentifs 
are extremely bad for the digestion I can assure you that I 
felt quite guilty when I saw you struggling with your third 
“ Come now, to-morrow mght I will have mercy We will 
leave out the Metropolitan 1 don’t know how it struck you, 
but I didn’t care for the place at all A very mixed crowd, and 
I had my doubts of the vermouth We will visit Fitzhenry’s 
and the Ivlilan only Who knows but that we may have luck 
and drmk our cocktail together'* — 

“ Ever yours, 

“D G” 


Mr Laxworthy’s eyes sparkled as he read 

“ This IS indeed worth while,” he said to himself " He has the 
real instincts, this man ” 

Mr Laxivorthy showed this letter to several mysterious per- 
sonages from Scotland Yard, and to Sydney Wing They all 
treated it in the same manner Scotland Yard concentrated upon 
the Metropolitan, and from six till half-past seven every harrnless 
stranger who drank his cocktail or sherry and bitters there was 
subjected to a very searchmg and inqmsitive scrutiny. Mr Lax- 
worthy, on the other hand, obeyed stnctly the invitation of his 
letter He visited Fitzhenry’s first, and after half an hour there 
drove to the Milan From the small smoke-room it was possible to 
see into the Amencan Bar through a glass swing-door Mr 
Laxworthy peered into the room and stood for an mstant quite 
still A very small and apparendy a very young gendeman of 
Indian extraction was leanmg against the counter with a cocktad 
before him Mr, Laxworthy turned to Sydney, who accompamed 
him 

“ Sydney,” he said, “ the thmg is finished You see those two 
men m the corner of the smoke-room?” 

Mr Laxworthy pointed out two harmless-looking individuals 
who were talking together upon a settee 

Sydney nodded At that moment, one of them looked up cau- 
tiously Mr Laxworthy beckoned to them They came over at 
once 

“You will hold this door,” he directed in a low tone “The 
man for whom we are seekmg is mside ” 

“ Let me go m with you, sir,” Sydney begged 

Mr Laxworthy assented TLey approached the bar The young 
man who was leamng against the counter was dressed in the 
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height of fashion His silk hat was exceedingly glossy, his shirt 
front immaculate He was really very little darker than an 
ordinary olive-sboned Englishman He eyed the new-comers a 
trifle insolendy, and turned to his cocktail Mr Laxworthy stood 
by his side 

“Will you give me a cocktail— the same as you have mixed 
for this gendeman, if you please?” Mr Laxworthy ordered 
The girl mixed it m silence As they all three stood there, a 
somewhat curious change took place in the attitude of the young 
man He slipped furuvely back from the counter Mr Lax- 
worthy turned suddenly towards him 
“ My friend,” he said, “ Darnel Greenlaw, or Mrs Stetson, ©r 
whatever it pleases you to call yourself this evening, I have come 
to take my aperitif with you Our fnends outside can wait There 
are so many questions it would interest me to ask you ” 

Mr Laxworthy was absolutely prepared, and he was, without 
doubt, extraordmarily proficient in all the ordmary tricks of wrest- 
ling and ]iu-]itsu Nevertheless, he was lying two seconds later 
upon his back in the bar The young man sprang for the door, saw 
the two figures waiting there for him and hesitated The moment’s 
hesitation was fatal Sydney’s arms were round him from behind 
Even then he struggled like a wild cat, and it took the united 
efforts of the three men to secure him Marlin arrived just as the 
struggle was over He shook his head doubtfully as he saw their 
prisoner 

“ This isn’t Greenlaw,” he exclaimed 
Mr Laxworthy smiled 

“You take him along,” he directed, “and I promise you that 
when he is brought up before the magistrates to-morrow morning 
I wiU prove that he is Greenlaw half a dozen times over ” 

Mr Laxworthy dmed that night in the cafe with Mr Forrest 
Anderson, who had returned from Pans, and Sydney Wing He 
was in high good humour 

“I don’t see, even now,” Mr Forrest Anderson remarked, 
“ how you guessed the truth ” 

Mr Laxworthy sipped his wine with the air of a connoisseur 
“ You see,” he explained, “ the man has been wanted for three 
years No one has ever laid their hands upon him Every descrip- 
uon of him is the same Naturally I began to wonder whedier 
something might not be wrong with that description I read up 
all the notes about him that were collected by Scodand Yard, and 
I noticed that although he had the reputation of having endless 
women friends, he was mvariably accompanied by a small dark 
woman, especially when any particularly starding outrage was on 
foot It just occurred to me as both possible and ingenious that 
the man might have concealed his identity all these years and 
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gone about as his own companion His Mrs Stetson was certainly 
wonderfully done, but there were one or two Haws, and when I 
came to put everything together I felt pretty certain that my guess 
was a true one Marlin and his men were looking everywhere for 
a big man I was looking for the real, unknown Greenlaw— a 
small, dark man m any plausible form of disguise The fellow’s 
last little piece of bravado ivill cost him his life ” 

A porter from outside came up and addressed Mr Laxworthy 
“ I beg your pardon, sir,” he announced, “ but there is an im- 
portant telephone message for you from the Charing Cross 
Hospital ” 

IvLr Laxivorthy rose deliberately from his place and followed 
the man out of the room He stepped into the telephone box and 
held the receiver to his ear 
“ Is that k-Ir Laxworchy?” a voice inquired 
“Yes?" 

“ I am Dr Wendell, of the Charing Cross Hospital,” the voice 
continued “ I am requested to give you a message by a man 
named Marlin who has just been brought m, badly hurt " 

“What IS It?” Mr Laxworthy asked 

“He wishes me to tell you,” the doctor continued, “that 
Greenlaw is free He has stabbed one policeman and hurt Marhn 
badly He escaped from the cab, and so far they have not been able 
to rccapmrc him Marhn wants you to be exceedingly careful, as 
this man Greenlaw, whoever he may be, will probably feel that 
he has a grudge agamst you Excuse me, if you please, I am m a 
hurry ” 

Mr Laxworthy laid down the receiver and went back to his 
dmncr. 
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“ is no police force in the world that can counter the 

I intelligent law-breaker,” wrote that remarkable man Len 
Witlon, in an article he once contributed to the American 
Press, “ providing he lays his plans carefully and skilfully and 
carries them through without deviation ” 

Len Witlon knew five languages perfectly, and had friends and 
sometimes confederates in at least a dozen European prisons He 
himself had certainly been under detention, but had never been dis- 
honoured by a conviction 

You met him at the American bar of Claridge’s in Pans, or dining 
at Armonvillier, occasionally he took a cure at Vichy or Baden- 
Baden — there were certain mud haths in Czecho-Slovakia that he 
visited regularly He was a vain and brilliant man, very jealous of 
his reputation for gallantry 

“ To be successful in robbery one must be something of a psychol- 
ogist It IS not sufficient to know where material danger is to be 
found one must be able to read the mind of one’s opponent That 
IS the art of generalship success comes when the operator 
combines with his powers of organisation a firm and unswerving 
loyalty to his comrades ” 

Inspector O Rater read this interesting article so often that he 
could almost quote it word for word He had cut out the article 
soon after its publication, had pasted it in an exercise book against 
the day when Len would commence operations in England 

“ Tell that friend of yours,” said the Orator, to a familiar of 
the great man, “ that if he ever puts his nose inside of London he 
won’t be giving interviews for fourteen years ” 

One day Len took up the challenge 

A policeman came through Burford Square at a leisurely pace, 
moving towards the corner of Canford Street He had arranged 
with the constable patrolling the next beat to meet him there at 
eleven and finish the interrupted story of a brother-in-law’s short- 
comings, and the problem of the wife and three children who had 
been left unsupported by the aforesaid brother-m-law’s has ty 
departure for Canada 
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He came to the rendezvous at almost the same moment as his 
mate appeared. And the serial was continued 

‘ Well,’ I says to my sister, * you’ve only got yourself to 

blame 

He stopped dead 

The scream came from one of the dark houses of the square, and 
not very far away. 

“Murder . murder I” 

The two police officers were already runnmg . . . On the door^ 
step of No 95 a girl was standing They saw the white of her 
mghtgown m the dim light of a street lamp 

“ Help . please* Oh, thank God you’ve come * ” 

She retreated before them through the open door mto the dark 
hall 

“ I heard him scream . . . and the struggle . . . and I tried to 
get into his room . ” 

She had been feeling for the switch, and she found it A big 
glass lantern suspended from the high ceiling glowed with a golden 
light 

“What IS It, miss? Which room 

Her trembling jSngers pomted to the stairway. 

She was very pretty, though as white as chalk, the officer observed 

“ Put a coat on the lady, Harry ” — ^he indicated a little alcove 
where hats and coats were hanging “ Now, miss, you’ll have to 
show us the room ” 

She shook her head; her eyes were wide with horror. 

“No, no, no! I can’t ... It is the first landing — ^the room 
overlookmg the square ” 

The two uniformed men raced up the stairs, as they reached the 
square landing, a light came on, probably controlled from the hall 
below, for there was a push-button switch on the wall of the land- 
ing and nobody could have touched that Facmg them was a 
polished mahogany door with an ornamental gilt and enamelled 
door knob 

P C Simpson (he of the wronged sister) turned the handle The 
door was locked from the mside He shook the handle vigorously 
and called out 

“ Open this door * ” 

A futile mvitation, and laughable m any other state of affairs. 
More futile, smce when he turned the knob the door opened 

It was a large room, runnmg the whole width of the house 
Light came from a crystal chandelier P C Simpson saw a big gdt 
and mahogany writing-table, behmd that was a carved marble fire- 
placej and on the white hearth an electric fire glowed redly Until 
they passed round the table, they did not see die quiet figure that 
lay, face upwards It was in evenmg dress, one hand gripped the 
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edge of the marble curb that surrounded the fireplace, the other was 
' half-raised, as though to ward ofi a blow 

“ He’s dead — shot look ' ” 

Simpson’s companion pointed to the patch of blood above the 
heart 

P C Simpson stared down at his first murder, all too aware of 
the tremendous importance to him and to his career, he had a 
confused memory of mstruetions he had received as to what a 
policeman should do m such circumstances 

“ Don’t let nobody come in,” he said huskily, and gaped round 
the room A long wmdow was open — he stepped out on to a 
balcony, flashmg his electric lamp along the rails 

A rope was knotted to the balcony rail and trailmg down — as 
he saw by the rays of his lamp — to the front steps It had not been 
there when they had come m or they must have knocked agamst 
It 

“ He’s got away smce we came in, Harry Come down with 
me'” 

They flew down the stairs mto the silent square, they did not sec 
the girl, she must have gone to her room 

The front door was closed P C Simpson jerked at it with con- 
fidence, but this door did not open He twisted the handle and 
pulled agam, but it was a very heavy door, steel-lined, and did not 
budge 

“ It’s been double-locked on the mside,” he said, truthfully 
“ That girl must have done it, Harry Go and see her and get the 
key ” 

Harry tried the nearest door, that was locked, and the second 
door was locked, but the door leading into the back of the house 
was open It took him down to a kitchen, and his electric lamp 
showed him yet another door wide open He guessed it was the 
garage, the big gates leadmg to the mews were swmging idly in the 
breeze 

He went back to his companion 

“You wait here,” said P C Simpson, flew down the stairs, and 
in a few seconds was in the mews 

With shaking hand he dragged his police whisde from his 
pocket, and sent out a shrill warning, circumnavigated the house 
in time to see three policemen running, and ahead of them a stolid, 
tall figure ’ 

Inspector Rater had business of his own in the neighbourhood 
that night, but had surrendered all other interest at the alarm 
Breathlessly the police-constable told his story as he half-ran, half- 
walked back to the mews 

“All right, all right,” said the Orator impatiently “One of 
you fellows stand in front of the door and don’t move ” 
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He followed Simpson into the house, up to the ground floor 
Harry the pohceman stood rigidly to attention at the foot of the 
stairs 

“ Where’s the lady? Have you seen her?” 

Harry had not seen her or heard her He ventured the suggestion 
that she must be “ in a faint,” for he was a family man, and knew 
the effects of such events upon the weak frame of womanhood 

The Orater was half-way up the stairs, and missed the plausible 
explanation 

“ That’s the room, sir ” 

Inspector Rater turned the handle and pushed 

“ Locked,” he said and, stooping, squmted through the keyhole 

He could see that the door to the balcony was open, and asked a 
question 

“ I left It like that, sir- There was a rope tied to the rails of the 
balcony. The man who done it must have got out that way. 


" Lend your shoulders to the door,” said the Orator 

Two strong men pushed together — and again The lock broke 
with a snap, the door flew open 

"Where’s your body?” 

P-C Simpson stared where the dead man had lain there was 
no dead man The room was entirely empty. 

The Orater looked at the policeman, at the floor and then at the 
window; and then his mind mstantly moved to the house of the 
Marquis Parello, which was on the opposite side of the square He 
thought of the Marquise Parello naturally for tivo reasons the 
first was that Len Witlon was in town, and the second that in the 
Marquis’s house, m a safe, and not a very safe safe, were four 
packets of cut emeralds that had arrived m London a few days be- 
fore They were m transit to an illustrious person in Italy who had 
a passion for emeralds, and had been purchased in the Argentme 
at great cost The Marquis had notified the police, and Mr O. 
Rater had thought it desirable to station a uniformed constable 
before and behind the house He knew the names of those con- 
stables, and, leaning over the balcony, he addressed the small 
gathering of police officers on the pavement below. 

“ Is Walton here?” 

" Yes, sir,” said a voice 

“ And Martin?” 

“ Yes, sur,” said another voice 

“ Then,” asked the Orator gently, “ why the hell are you here?” 

He was very hurt, because he knew )ust how quickly Len 
Widon worked He did not wait for the door to be opened, but 
slid down the rope on to the steps, and five minutes later was 
knocking at the door of the Marquis Perello’s house He knocked 
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for a very long Dme The Marquis and his wife were at the theatre 
The three maidservants were locked in a room upstairs The armed 
valet who kept guard over the safe was found bludgeoned in the 
drawing-room, and the safe was open 
“ He worked four-handed,” said the Orator philosophically 
Len Witlon invariably worked four-handed, so the Orator had 
made no great discovery And after a job was done the four would 
separate and leave England by various routes There is, for 
example, a steamer that goes from Dundee to Holland, and yet 
anoier that sails from Plymouth to one of the French ports— Len 
never made the mistake of following the beaten track His methods 
were unique nobody but Len would have taken a furnished house 
in Burford Square and staged an elaborate murder mystery m order 
to bring all Ae police m the neighbourhood runnmg to that one 
particular spot and leave unguarded the place he wished to burgle 
A search of the house revealed nothmg of value except — m the 
fireplace of the dming-room were a number of burnt papers, and 
a little slip printed m red which was only half-burnt It had 
apparently to do with passengers and guides and the difficulties of 
Customs He put the little slip in his pocket very carefully and sent 
forth widespread enquiries The only clue he had — and that came 
to him the next mornmg — was from a constable of the City police 
who, standing at the junction of Queen Victoria Street and Can- 
non Street, had seen a car m whidi was a woman He was not 
even certam it was a woman, but she had that appearance, for her 
head and the upper part of her body were enclosed m a frock She 
was, m pomt of fact, at the moment he saw her, engaged m slipping 
on a dress 

Cannon Street Station drew blank, no woman had arrived in a 
car at that hour She had obviously gone east of Cannon Street 
The Orator was something of a psychologist himself He knew 
Witlon’s method’s, and knew that that gallant gendeman would 
first assure himself that his beautiful lady confederate was safe He 
mterviewed P C Simpson, a crestfallen and resentful man, from 
whom his first murder had been ruthlessly snatched 
Yes, sir, she talked with a sort of foreign accent ” 

“ I want you to remember every word she said, Simpson,” said 
the Orator gendy 

P C Simpson thought very hard, trying to coax, by a vigorous 
massage of his head, the half-forgotten facts of the conversation 
“ I can’t remember anything she said, sir The only thing that 
struck me as curious was that while she was a-moaning and a- 
groaning she had her eye on her wrist-watch I saw her look 
twice ” 

“The time was about eleven, I think?” 

The constable thought it was a litde later 
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“ To me,” said the Orator, ” it is as clear as daylight ” 

When P C Simpson had gone, the Orator took from an 
envelope the little half-burned slip of printed paper that had been 
found in the grate of the dining-room, and reconstructed it . . . 

Early one morning, somewhere in -.he Bay of Biscay, a British 
destroyer came up over the horizon behmd ttie ^'ow-movmg steam- 
ship Emil and signalled the captain to stop The Emil was a small 
ship that carried a large number of pleasure-seeking passengers to 
the Moroccan ports and Madeua She had left London at midnight 
on the night of the robbery, and the pretty Anglo-Spanish girl who 
had already become the belle of the ship had joined the Emd just 
before she cast off from one of the London docks Miss Avilez 
protested vigorously against her arrest, but rather blotted her copy- 
book by attempting to throw a small package overboard — a piece of 
extravagance on her part, since the package contained seventeen 
perfectly cut emeralds, none of which was under ten carats 
The matron who looked after her on the destroyer brought her 
to London and to Mr Rater. She replied to all his quesaons with 
the hauteur proper to a daughter of hidalgos 
The next mornmg there appeared in the London Press a com- 
munication very carefully composed by the Orator himself He 
wrote at greater length than he spoke 

“ Part of the proceeds of the Burford Square robbery have 
been recovered by the arrest of .a woman calling herself Inez 
Avilez It appears that the leader of the gang responsible for 
this cleverly planned robbery, whilst he was careful of his own 
skin, had not only sent the woman on a route where she 
could be easily traced, but had left evidence — ^possibly with the 
idea of using her as a decoy to draw attention from himself — 
to her destination ” 

On the day followmg the pretty Anglo-Spaniard’s conviction 
(she was a British subject from Gibraltar) a second mspircd para- 
graph appeared: 

“ This woman was deliberately sacrificed by the man who 
planned the robbery, and goes to prison to bear the punishment 
for his crime ” 

It was a clumsily written paragraph, and there were several sub- 
editors who would have liked to alter it a little, but the Orator knew 
his man, though he might not have recognised Ivlr Len Widon If 
he had seen him pacing the floor of his expensive suite in Aix, 
crazily incoherent, plannmg vengeance for the msult that had been 
put upon him. 
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“ I’ve got Witlon,” reported the Orator laconically. 

And yet his superiors knew there was nothing m Ac world to 
associate Widon wiA the robbery He had As perfectly turned 
alibis, and witnesses to prove his presence m France at Ac hour 

Ae emeralds were stolen i j v 

“ I’m a mind-reader, too,” said Ae Orator, when they asked him 
for an explanauon, “ and just at this moment I’m reading Witlon s 
What he’s saying about me at Ais minute is enough to make me 

turn m my grave Only I’m not dead ” t l c 

Mr Len Widon had a brilliant associate, one John 13 
Stunmmgs, who came at Ae request of his master to Aix, not 
knowing the condition of Mr Len Widon’s mind 
“ Too bad about Inez,” said Mr Stimmmgs as he came into the 
ornate sitting-room and closed Ae door “ Clever^ kid Aat I’ll 

bet this man Rater framed up someAing on her ” 

“ This man Rater couldn’t frame a picture,” spluttered Len, his 
ordinarily good-looking face swollen and purple with anger 
“Rater' They call him Ae Orater, don’t Aey! I’ll make him 


talk' LookatAis'” 

He slammed down two press cuttings before his visitor “ He 
couldn’t get anyAing on me The Surete came after me Ae next 
morning, and there was I snug m bed in my villa at Auteuil ” 

“ Up m Pans,” said John B , “ Aey talk about asking you to 
leave France ” 

“Leave noAing' They know I wouldn’t touA a Aing m 
France I’m going to England to see Ais Rater fellow ” 

Mr Stimmmgs looked at him curiously, 

“Count me out,” he said “Take one ticket— smgle. You’re 
going dippy ” 

The absurAty of Ae very suggestion Aat it was not a brilliant 
idea brought a fleeting smile to Ac angry man 
“ Listen' You know me! I know just what Aat fellow’s Amk- 
ing I’ve got right behind the thing he calls his mind John, do 
you remember when I went after Ae Infanta’s pearls and Aen 
went back to Madrid four days after? Did anybody know me or 
recognise me? I’m going to show you my biggest bit of work ” 

He might hpe added his ugliest, for m a tempestuous and 
sleepless mgbt he had designed a crime Aat bad no equal m his 
brilliant record 


A week later there arrived m London an elderly English gentle- 
man who gave his name at Ac, best London hotel as Colonel 
Pcrshm He had a British passport, he was apparently a'^fussy, 
«Aer quick-tempered man, who had a special busmess in life 
He stayed at Ae WheeAam Hotel, which was at once Ae mSt 
obscure and Ae most fashionable in London, and he read Ae 
newspapers wiA great industry ^ 
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A few days after his arrival Mr Rater received a scented letter 
It was written by a lady who signed herself “ One who Knows,” 
and It ran 

If you wish to know where the lest of the Parello emeralds 
are to be found, I can tell you I want you to promise me that 
I shall not be arrested, but knowing that a police officer cannot 
make any such promises I cannot ask yon. to put that into 
writing I will come to Scotland Yard at 8 o’clock on Saturday 
evening Will you be in your room"^ 

The Orator read and re-read the communication Where women 
were concerned he believed in miracles And yet he was satisfied 
m his mind that behmd the letter was the inspiration of Mr 
Widon For a long, long time he stood by his wmdow looking 
on to the Embankment, staring at the river, and thmkmg himself 
mto tie mmd of his enemy 

There was at the Yard at this time a most unpopular Assistant 
Commissioner, who did not like the Orator Major Dawlton had 
had his police training m India He was an mcurable theorist, and 
had a weakness for mterfering with his executive He summoned 
the Orator mto his office 

“ Come, come, Mr Rater,” he said, a htde pompously “ This 
won’t do at all Here are emeralds of an enormous value stolen 
under the eyes of the police, after you had been specifically 
mstructed to protect their owner I Have you seen this mornmg’s 
newspapers?” 

” I can’t read ” — said the Orator wearily, and waited long enough 
for the Assistant Commissioner to get apoplectic before he con- 
cluded-—” newspapers when I have got work on hand ” 

“It IS a scandal, Mr Rater Really, I am ashamed to meet my 
friends at the club They are constantly askmg me why we don’t 
get detectives in from outside And I think it would be an excellent 
scheme ” 

“You don’t want detectives, you want mmd-readers to deal with 
Witlon,” said the Orator agam 
“Stuff and nonsense!” said Major Dawlton 
It was a very peaceful Saturday ^ernoon at Scotland Yard The 
day was warm and the double windows that shut out the noises 
of the Thames Embankment were wide open Sunshine bathed 
the deserted wharves and warehouses that form so fine a skylme 
on the southern bank, and laid on the river a sheet of fretted gold 
The tramway-cars were more or less empty, the promenade given 
over to leisurely sight-seemg folk who had brought their children 
for a stroll 

Inspector Rater took of his pmce-nez with a sigh, folded the 
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minute he had been reading and returned it to its envelope He 
gazed pensively through the open window A tug drawing a string 
of barges was moving slowly upstream Timber barges stacked 
high with planks of yellow pine On the Embankment a few 
loungers leaned over the parapet 
He turned his head as the door opened and Major Dawlton came 
in Without a word he handed the letter to his superior The 
Major fixed his eyeglass, read and sneered 

“ That, I suppose, is the art of cnminal detection,” he said, 
with heavy irony — the Orator was very unpopular at that moment 
“ Half the good work at Scotland Yard is done by informers I 
should like to see this woman when she comes ” 

“ If she comes,” said the Orator sofdy 

“You think it is a hoax? I don’t agree It is probably some 
jealous confederate who has been badly treated These scraps of 
information have come to the Yard every day since I have been 
here ” 

“ They have come every day I’ve been here,” said the Orator, 
“ and that’s seventeen years ” 

The Major snorted under this implication of his inexperience 
“ She won’t come, but he will ” 

“Witlon? Rubbish I He’s in France That sort of scoundrel 
IS not going to put his nose into this country, and if he did we’ve 
.sufficient evidence to convict him of simple larceny I’ll be here 
at eight o’clock this evening ” 

“ Make it a quarter to,” suggested the Orator, venom in his eye 

Major Dawlton, sitting in the office chair, yawned 
“ She’s sold you,” he said 
“ I told you not to come,” said Mr Rater 

He stood with his back to the wall, glooming down at the 
Assistant Commissioner thoughtfully The Major looked at his 
watch 

“ I’ll give her another quarter of an hour ” 

“ Whee-e-smack I ” 

Something whizzed past him, he felt the disturbance of air, and 
turning his startled head, saw the glass of a framed photograph 
splinter disastrously 

There was no sound of a shot — no report 
He was on his feet in an mstant and ran to the window 
Something struck the sill on which his hand rested, ripped a 
jagged wound in the stone and brought down the plaster from 
the ceiling 

“ I’d keep away from that window,” said the Orator gently 
“ They tell me he’s a wonderful rifle shot, but I thought he’d 
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operate from the Council buildmg The barge was certainly a 
briUiant idea ” 

Major Dawlton’s face was white as death 
“Shooting'” he gasped “At me'” 

“ At me,” said the Orator pensively “ I hope those fellows have 
located him I should thmk they would ” 

As he spoke he saw two motor-launches filled with men shoot 
out from the cover of the parapet, they were making for the barge 
“ That’s all right,” said the Orator “ Now we’ve got something 
to charge him with ” 

“They %vere shooting at me'” squeaked the Major 
“ I told you not to come,” said Mr Rater, but the joy in his 

eyes belied his tone of sympathy 

• • • 

“ The general idea was a good one,” said the Orator to the Chief 
Commissioner, “ Widon knew my weakness for fresh air, and 
he must have made a reconnaissance and seen how easy it was 
to look into my room with the window open Oh, yes, I knew 
he was in England — one of my men picked him up when he landed 
at Southampton from Havre ” 

The Chief Commissioner’s stern gaze was fixed on the Orator 
“ But you didn’t dream he’d be shooting into your room, or you 
wouldn’t have allowed the Major to come?” he said 
The Orator did not answer immediately Then he sighed 
“ I suppose I wouldn’t,” he said 
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THE WRONG PROBLEM 

By 

JOHN DICKSON CARR 

ft T the Detectives’ Club it is still told how Dr Fell went down 
into the valley m Somerset chat evening and of the man with 
jl Si. whom he talked in the twilight by the lake, and of murder 
chat came up as though from the lake itself The truth about the 
crime has long been known, but one question must always be 
asked at the end of it 

The village of Grayling Dene lay a mde away towards the 
sunset And the rear windows of the house looked out towards 
It This was a long gabled house of red brick, lying in a hollow 
of the shaggy hills, and its bricks had darkened like an old painting 
No lights showed inside, although the lawns were in good order 
and the hedges trimmed 

Behind the house there was a long gleam of water in the sunset, 
for the ornamental lake — some fifty yards across — stretched almost 
to the windows In the middle of the lake, on an artificial island, 
stood a summer-house A faint breeze had begun to stir, despite 
the heat, and the valley was alive with a conference of leaves 

The last light showed that all the windows of die house, except 
one, had little lozenge-shaped panes The one exception was a 
window high up in a gable, the highest in the house, lookmg 
out over the road to Grayling Dene It was barred 

Dusk had almost become darkness when two men came down 
over the crest of the hill One was large and lean The other, 
who wore a shovel-hat, was large and immensely stout, and he 
loomed even more vast against the skyline by reason of the great 
dark cloak billowing out behind him Even at a distance you 
might hear the chuckles that animated his several chins and ran 
down the ridges of his waistcoat The two travellers were engaged 
(as usual) in a violent argument At intervals die larger one would 
stop and hold forth oratorically for some minutes, flourishing his 
cane But, as they came down past the lake and the blind house, 
both of them stopped 

“ There’s an example,” said Supermtendent Hadley " Say what 
you like, it’s a bit too lonely for me Give me the town ” 

“ We are not alone,” said Dr Fell 

The whole place had seemed so deserted 'that Hadley felt a 
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slight Start when he saw a man standmg at the edge of the lake 
Against the reddish glow on the water they could make out that 
It was a small man in neat dark clothes and a white linen hat 
He seemed to be stooping forward, peering out across the water 
The wind went rustling again, and the man turned round 
“I don’t see any swans,” he said “Can you see any swans?” 
The quiet water was empty 

“ No, ’ said Dr Fell, with the same gravity “ Should there 
be any?” 

“ There should be one,” answered the little man, nodding 
“ Dead With blood on its neck Floating there ” 

“ Killed?” asked Dr Fell, after a pause He has said afterwards 
that It seemed a foolish thing to say, but that it seemed appropriate 
to that time between the lights of the day and the brain 
“ Oh, yes,” replied the htde man, noddmg again “ Killed, like 
others — ^human beings Eye, ear and throat Or perhaps I should 
say ear, eye and throat, to get them in order ” 

Hadley spoke with some sharpness 

“ I hope we’re not trespassing We knew the land was enclosed, 
of course, but they told us that the owners were away and wouldn’t 
mind if we took a short cut Fell, don’t you think we’d 
better ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said the little man, in a voice of such 
cool sanity that Hadley turned round agam From what they could 
see in the gloom, he had a good face, a qmet face, a somewhat 
ascetic face, and he was smding “ I beg your pardon,” he repeated 
in a curiously apologetic tone “ I should not have said that You 
see, I have been far too long with it I have been trying to find 
the real answer for 30 years As for the trespassing myself, I do 
not own this land, although I lived here once There is, or used 
to be, a bench here somewhere Can I detam you for a litde 
while?” 

Hadley never quite realised afterwards how it came about But 
such was the spell of the hour, or of the place, or of the sincere, 
serious little man in the white linen hat, that it seemed no time 
at all before the little man was sitting on a rusty iron chair beside 
the darkening lake, speaking as though to his fingers 
“ I am Joseph Lessing,” he said in the same apologetic tone 
“ If you have not heard of me, I don’t suppose you will have heard 
of my stepfather But at one time he was rather famous as an eye, 
ear and throat specialist Dr Harvey Lessing, his name was 
“ In those days we — ^I mean the family — ^always came down here 
to spend our summer holidays It is rather difficult to make 
biographical details clear Perhaps I had better do it with dates 
as Siough the matter were really important, like a history book 
There were four children Three of them were Dr Lessmg’s 
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children by his first wife, who died in 1899 I was the step-son 
He married my mother when I was 17, in 1901 I regret to say 
that she died three years later Dr Lessing was a kindly man, but 
he was very unfortunate in the choice of his wives ” 

The little man appeared to be smiling sadly 
“ We were an ordinary, contented and happy group, m spite of 
Brownngg’s cynicism Brownrigg was the eldest Eye, ear and 
throat pursued us he was a dentist I thmk he is dead now He 
was a stout man, smiling a good deal, and his face had a shine 
like pale butter He was an athlete run to seed, Tie used to claim 
that he could draw teeth with his fingers By the way, he was 
very fond of walnuts I always seem to remember him sitting 
between two silver candlesticks at the table, smiling, with a heap 
of shells in front of him and a little sharp nut-pick in his hand 
“ Harvey Junior was the next They were right to call him 
Junior, he was of the striding sort, brisk and high-coloured and 
likeable He never sat down in a chair without first turnmg it 
the wrong way round He always said “Ho, my lads I” when 
he came into a room, and he never went out of it without leaving 
the door open so that he could come back in again Above every- 
thing, he was nearly always on the water We had a skifi and a 
punt for our little lake — ^would you believe that it is ten feet deep? 
Junior always dressed for the part as solemnly as though he had 
been on the Thames, wearing a red-and-white striped blazer and 
a straw hat of the sort that used to be called a boater I say he 
was nearly always on the water but not, of course, after tea 
That was when Dr Lessing went to take his afternoon nap in 
the summer-house ” 

The summer-house, in its sheath of vines, was almost invisible 
now But they all looked at it, very suggestive m the middle of 
the lake 

“ The third child was the girl, Martha She was almost my 
own age, and I was very fond of her ” 

Joseph Lessing pressed his hands together 
“ I am not going to introduce an unnecessary love story, gentle- 
men,” he said “As a matter of fact, Martha was engaged to a 
young man who had a commission in a line regiment, and she 
was expecting him down here any day when — the things hapjt«;acd 
Arthur Somers, his name was I knew hun well, I was his 
confidant in the family 

“ I want to emphasise what a hot, pleasant summer it was The 
place looked then much as it does now, except that I think it was 
greener then I was glad to get away from the city In accordance 
with Dr Lessmg’s passion for ‘useful employment,’ I had been 
put to work in the optical department of a jeweller’s I was always 
skilful with my hands I dare say I was a spindly, snappish, sus- 
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picious lad, but ithey were all very good to me after my mother 
died except butter-faced Brownngg, perhaps But for me that 
summer centres round Martha, with her brown hair piled up 
on the top of her head, in a white dress with puffed shoulders, play- 
ing croquet on a green lawn and laughing I told you it was a long 
while ago 

“ On the afternoon of the fifteenth of August we had all intended 
to be out Even Brownngg had intended to go out after a sort 
of lunch-tea that we had at two o’clock in the afternoon Look 
to your right, gendemen You see that bow window in the middle 
of the house, overhanging the lake? There was where the table 
was set 

“ Dr Lessing was the first to leave the table He was going 
out early for his nap in the summer-house It was a very hot 
afternoon, as drowsy as the sound of a lawn-mower The sun 
baked the old bricks and made a flat blaze on the water Junior 
had knocked together a sort of miniature landing-stage at the side 
of the lake — at was just about where we are sittmg now — ^and 
the punt and the rowing-boat were lying there 

“ From the open windows we could all see Dr. Lessing going 
down ito the landing-stage with the sun on his bald spot He had 
a pillow in one hand and a book in 'the other He took the rowing- 
boat, he could never manage the punt properly, and it irritated 
a man of his dignity to try 

“ Martha was the next to leave She laughed and ran away, 
as she always did Then Junior said, ‘ Cheerio, chaps ’ — or whatever 
the expression was then — and strode out leaving the door open 
I went shordy afterwards Junior had asked Brownngg whether 
he intended to go out, and Brownngg had said yes But he 
remamed, bemg lazy, with a pile of walnut shells m front of him 
Though he moved back from the table to get out of the glare, he 
lounged there all afternoon in view of the lake 

“ Of course, what Brownngg said or thought might not have 
been important But it happened that a gardener named Robinson 
had taken it mto his head to trim some hedges on this side of 
the house He had a full view of the lake And all that afternoon 
nothmg stirred The summerdiouse, as you can see, has two doors . 
one faang towards the house, the other m the opposite direction 
These openmgs were closed by sun-blmds, striped red and white 
like Junior’s blazer, so that you could not see inside But all the 
afternoon the summer-house remained dead, showing up against 
the fiery water and that clump of trees at the far side of the lake 
No boat put out No one went to swim There was not so much 
as a ripple, any more than might have been caused by the swans 
(we had two of them), or by the spring that fed the lake 

“By SIX o’clock we were all back m the house When there 
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began to be a few shadows, I think something in the emptiness of 
the afternoon alarmed us Dr Lessing should have been there, 
demanding something He was not there We halloo’d for him, 
but he did not answer The rowing boat remained tied up by 
the summer-house Then Brownrigg, in his cool fotch-and-run 
fashion, told me to go out and wake up the old party I pointed 
out that there was only the punt, and that I was a rotten hand 
at punting, and that whenever I tried it I only went round in 
circles or upset the boat But Junior said, ‘ Come-along-old-chap- 
you-shall-improve-your-punting-I’ll-give-you-a-hand ’ 

“ I have never forgotten how long it took us to get out there, 
while I staggered at the punt-pole, and Junior lent a hand 
“ Dr Lessing lay easily on his left side, almost on his stomach, 
on a long wicker settee His face was very nearly into the pillow, 
so that you could not see much except a wisp of sandy side-whisker 
His right hand hung down to the floor, ifhe fingers trailing into 
the pages of ‘ Three Men in a Boat ’ 

“ We first noticed that there seemed to be some — that is, some- 
thing that had come out of his ear More we did not know, except 
that he was dead, and in fact the weapon has never been found 
He died in his sleep The doctor later told us that the wound 
had been made by some round sharp-pointed instrument, thicker 
than a hat-pin but not so thick as a lead-pencil, which had been 
driven through the right ear into the brain ” 

Joseph Lessing paused A mighty swish of wind uprose m the 
trees beyond the lake, and their tops ruffled under clear starlight 
The litde man sat nodding to himself in the iron chair They could 
see his white hat move 

“ Yes?” prompted Dr Fell in an almost casual tone Dr Fell was 
sitting back, a great bandit-shape in cloak and shovel-hat He 
seemed to be blinking curiously at Lessing over his eyeglasses 
“And whom did they suspect?” 

“They suspected me,” said the little man 
“You see,” he went on, in the same apologetic tone, “I was 
the only one in the group who could swim It was my one accom- 
plishment It is too dark to show you now, but I won a litde medal 
by It, and I have kept at on my watch-chain ever since I received 
It as a boy ” 

“ But you said,” cned Hadley, “ that nobody ” 

“ I will explam,” said the other, “ if you do not interrupt me 
Of course, the police believed that the motive must have been 
money Dr Lessing was a wealthy man, and his money was 
divided almost equally among us I told you he was always very 
good to me 

“First they tried to find out where every one had been m the 
afternoon Brownrigg had been sitting, or said he had been sitting, 
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in the dining-room But there was the gardener to prove that 
not he or any one else had gone out on the lake Martha (it was 
foolish, of course, but they investigated even Martha) had been 
with a friend of hers — I forget her name now — ^who came for her 
Ml the phseton and took her away to play croquet Junior had no 
alibi, smce he had been for a country walk “ But,” said Lessing, 
qmte simply, “ everybody knew he would never do a thing like 
^at. 1 was the changdmg, or perhaps I mean ugly ducklmg, and 
I admit I was an unpleasant, sarcastic lad 

“ This IS how Inspector Deering thought I had committed the 
murder First, he thought, I had made sure everybody would be 
away from the house that afternoon Thus, later, when the crime 
was discovered, it would be assumed by every one that the 
murderer had simply gone out m the punt and come back agam 
Everybody knew that I could not possibly manage a punt alone. 
You see? 

“ Next, the inspector thought, I had come down to the clump 
of trees across the lake, in line with the summer-house and the 
dming-room windows It is shallow there, and there are reeds He 
thought that I had taken off my clothes over a bathing-suit He 
thought that I had crept into the water under cover of the reeds, 
and diat I had simply swum out to the summer-house under water 

“Twenty odd yards under water, I admit, are not much to a 
good swimmer They thought that Brownrigg could not see me 
come up out of the water, because the thickness of the summer- 
house was between Robinson had a full view of the lake, but he 
could not see that one part at the back of the summer-house Nor, 
on the other hand, could I see them They thought that I had 
crawled under the sun-blmd with the weapon in the breast of my 
bathmg-suit Any wetness I might have left would soon be dried 
by the mtense heat That, I think, was how they believed I had 
killed the old man who befriended me ” 

The little man’s voice grew petulant and dazed 

“ I told them I did not do it,” he said with a hopeful air “ Over 
and over agam I told them I did not do it But I do not think 
ihey believed me That is why for all these years I have 
wondered 

“ It was Brownngg’s idea They had me before a sort of family 
council in the library, as though I had stolen jam Martha was 
weeping, but I think she was weeping with plam fear She never 
stood up well m a crisis, Martha didn’t; she turned pettish and 
even looked softer All the same, it is not pleasant to think of a 
murderer coming up to you as you doze in the afternoon heat 
Junior, the good fellow, attempted to take my side and call for 
fair play; but I could see the idea in his face Brownngg, presided, 
silkily, and smiled down his nose 
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“ ‘ We have either got to believe you killed him,’ Brownrigg 
said, ‘ or believe in the supernatural Is the lake haunted? No, 
I think we may safely discard that ’ He pointed his finger at 
me ‘You damned young snake, you are lazy and you wanted 
that money ’ 

“ But, you see, I had one very strong hold over them — ^and I 
used It I admit it was unscrupulous, but I was trymg to demon- 
strate my innocence and we are told that the devil must be fought 
with fire At mention of his hold, even Brownrigg’s jowls shook 
Brownrigg was a dentist, Harvey was studying medicine What 
hold? That is the whole point Nevertheless, it was not what the 
family thought I had to fear it was what Inspector Deering 
thought 

“ They did not arrest me yet, because there was not enough 
evidence, but every night I feared it would come the next day 
Those days after the funeral were too warm, and suspicion acted 
like woollen imderwear under the heat Martha’s tantrums got 
on even Junior’s nerves Once I thought Brownrigg was going to 
hit her She very badly needed her fiance, Arthur Somers, but, 
though he wrote that he might be there any day, he still could 
not get leave of absence from his colonel 

“ And then the lake got more food 

“ Look at the house, gentlemen I wonder if the light is strong 
enough for you to see it from here? Look at the house — ^the 
highest window there — under the gable You see?” 

There was a pause, filled with the tumult of the leaves 

“It’s got bars,” said Hadley 

“ Yes,” assented the htde man “ I must describe the room 
It is a little square room It has one door and one wmdow At 
the time I speak of, there was no furniture at all in it The furniture 
had been taken out some years before, because it was rather a 
special kind of furniture Since then it had been locked up The 
key was kept in a box m Dr Lessing’s room, but, of course, 
nobody ever went up there One of Dr Lessing’s wives had died 
there, in a certain condition I told you he had bad luck with his 
wives They had not even dared to have a glass window ” 

Sharply, the little man struck a match The brief flame seemed 
to bring his face up towards them out of the dark They saw that 
he had a pipe m his left hand But the flame showed little except 
the gentle upward turn of his eyes, and the fact that his whitish 
hair (of such coarse texture that it seemed whitewashed) was worn 
rather long 

“On the afternoon of the twenty-second of August, we had an 
unexpected visit from the family solicitor There was no one to 
receive him except myself Brownrigg had locked himself up m 
his room at the front with a bottle of whisky, he was drunk, or 
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said he was drunk Junior was out We had been trying to occupy, 
our minds for the past week, but Junior could not have his boating 
or I my workshop this was thought not decent I believe it was 
thought that the most decent thmg was to get drunk For some 
days Martha had been aihng She was not ill enough to go to 
bed, but she was lying on a long chair in her bedroom 

“I looked into the room just before I went downstairs to see 
the solicitor The room was muffled up with shutters and velvet 
curtains, as all the rooms decendy were You may imagine that 
It was very hot m there Martha was lymg back in the chair with 
a smellmg-botdc, and there was a white-globed lamp burning on 
a htde round table beside her I remember that her white dress 
looked starchy; her hair was piled up on top of her head and she 
wore a litdc gold watch on her breast Also, her eyelids were 
so puffed that they seemed almost oriental When I asked her 
how she was, she began to cry and concluded by throwing a book 
at me 

“ So I went on downstaus I was talkmg to the sohcitor when 
It took place We were m the library, which is at the front of the 
house, and m consequence we could not hear distmcdy But we 
heard somethmg That was why we went upstairs — ^and even the 
soliator ran Martha was not m her own bedroom We found 
out where she was from the fact that the door to the garret-stairs 
was open 

“ It was even more mtolerably hot up under the roof The door 
to the barred room stood half-way open Just outside stood a 
housemaid (her name, I think, was Jane Dawson) leanmg against 
the jamb and shakmg like the ribbons on her cap All sound had 
dried up m her throat, but she pointed mside 

“I told you It was a htde, bare, dirty brown room The low 
sun made a blaze through the window, and made shadows of the 
bars across Martha’s white dress Martha lay nearly in the middle 
of the room, with her heel twisted under her as though she had 
turned round before she fell I lifted her up and tried to talk to 
her, but a rounded sharp-pomted thing, somewhat thicker than a 
hatpm, had been driven through the right eye into the bram 

” Yet there was nobody else in the room 

“ The maid told a straight story She had seen Martha come 
out of Dr. Lessing’s bedroom downstairs Martha was running, 
runnmg as well as she could m those skirts, once she stumbled, 
and the maid thought that she was sobbmg Jane Dawson said 
that Martha made for the garret door as though the devil were 
after her Jane Dawson, wishing anything rather than to be alone 
in the dark hall, followed her She saw Martha come up here 
and unlock the door of the htde brown room When Martha ran 
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inside, the maid thought that she did not attempt to close the 
door, but that it appeared to swmg shut after her You see? 

“ Whatever had frightened Martha, Jane Dawson did not dare 
follow her m — ^for a few seconds, at least, and afterwards it was 
too late The maid could never afterwards describe exacdy the 
sort of sound Martha made It was something that startled the 
birds out of the vines and set the swans flapping on the lake But 
the maid presendy saw straight enough to push the door with one 
finger and peep round the edge 

“ Except for Martha, the room was empty 
“ Hence the three of us now looked at each other The maid’s 
story was not to be shaken in any way, and we all knew she was 
a truthful wimess Even the police did not doubt her She said 
she had seen Martha go mto that room, but that she had seen 
nobody come out of it She never took her eyes off the door — 
it was not likely that she would But when she peeped m to see 
what had happened, there was nobody except Martha in the room 
That was easily established, because there was no place where 
any one could have been Could she have been blinded by the 
light? No Could any one have slipped past her? No She almost 
shook her hair loose by her vehemence on this point 
“The window, I need scarcely tell you, was inaccessible Its 
bars were firmly set, no farther apart than the breadth of your 
hand, and m any case the window could not have been readied 
There was no way out of the room except the door or the window, 
and no — what is the word I want? — no mechanical device in it 
Our friend Inspector Deermg made certain of that One thing 
I suppose I should mention Despite the condition of the walls 
and ceiling, the floor of the room was swept dean Martha’s white 
dress with the puffed shoulders had scarcely any dirt when she 
lay there, it was as white as her face 
“This murder was incredible I do not mean merely that it 
was incredible with regard to its physical circumstances, but also 
that there was Martha dead — on a holiday Possibly she seemed 
all the more dead because we had never known her well when 
she was alive She was (to me, at least) a laugh, a few coquetries, 
a pair of brown eyes You felt her absence more than you would 
have felt that of a more vital person And — on a holiday, with 
that warm sun, and the tennis-net ready to be put up 
“That evening I walked with Junior here in the dusk by the 
lake He was trying to express some of this He appeared dazed 
He did not know why Martha had gone up to that little brown 
room, and he kept endlessly askmg why He could not even seem 
to accustom himself to the idea that our holidays were mterrupted, 
much less interrupted by the murders of his father and his sister 
“ There was a reddish light on ithc lake, the trees stood up against 
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It like black lace, and we were walking near that clump by the 
reeds The thing I remember most vividly is Junior’s face He 
had his hat on the back of his head, as he usually did He was 
staring down past the reeds, where the water lapped faintly, as 
though the lake itself were the evil genius and kept its secrets. 
When he spoke I hardly recognised his voice 
“ ‘God,’ he said, ‘but it’s in the air*’ 

“ There was somethmg white floatmg by the reeds, very slowly 
turning round, with a snaky discoloured talon commg out from 
It along the water The talon was the head of a swan, and the 
swan was dead of a gash across the neck that had very nearly 
severed it 

“ We fished it out with a boathook,” explamed the httle man, 
as though with an afterthought And then he was silent 
On the long iron bench Dr Fell’s cape shifted a htde, Hadley 
could hear him wiheezmg ivi'th quiet anger, like a boilmg ketde 
“ I thought so,” rumbled Dr Fell He added more sharply 
“ Look here, this tomfoolery has got to stop ” 

“I beg your pardon?” said Joseph Lessing, evidently startled 
“ With your kmd permission,” said Dr ,Fell, and Hadley has 
later said that he was never more glad to see that cane flourished 
or hear that common-sense voice grow fiery with controversy 
“ with your kmd permission, I should like to ask you a question 
Will you swear to me by anythmg you hold sacred (if you have 
anythmg, which I rather doubt) that you do not know the real 
answer?” 

“ Yes,” rephed the other seriously, and nodded 
For a little space Dr Fell was silent Then he spoke argu- 
mentatively “I will ask you another question, then Did you 
ever shoot an arrow into the air?” 

Hadley turned round “ I hear the call of mumbo-jumbo,” said 
Hadley with grim feelmg “Hold on, now! You don’t thmk 
that girl was killed by somebody shooting an arrow mto the air, 
do you?” 

“ Oh, no,” said Dr Fell in a more meditative tone He looked 
at Lessing “ I mean at figuratively — ^like the boy m the verse Did 
you ever throw a stone when you were a boy? Did you ever throw 
a stone, not to hit anything, but for the sheer joy of firmg it? 
Did you ever climb trees? Did you ever like to play pirate and 
dress up and wave a sword? I don’t thmk so That’s why you 
live in a dreary, rarefied light, that’s why you dislike romance and 
sentiment and good whisky and all the noblest things of this 
world, and it is also why you do not see the unreasonableness of 
several things m this case 

“ To begin with, birds do not commonly rise up m a great cloud 
from the vines because some one cries out With the hoppmg and 
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always-whooping Junior about the premises, I should imagme the 
birds were used to it Still less do swans leap up out of the water 
and flap their wings because of a cry from far away, swans are 
not so sensitive But did you ever sec a boy throw a stone at 
a wall? Did you ever see a boy throw a stone at the water? 
Birds and swans would have been outraged only if some- 
thmg had struck bodi the wail and the water somethmg, in 
short, which fell from that barred wmdow 

“Now, frightened women do not in their terror rush up to 
a garret, especially a garret with such associations They go down- 
stairs, where there is protection Martha Lessing was not frightened 
She went up to that room for some purpose What purpose? She 
could not have been going to get anything, for there was nothing 
in the room to be got What could have been on her mind? The 
only thing we know to have been on her mind was a frantic wish 
for her fiance to get there She had been expecting him for weeks 
It IS a singular thing about that room but its wmdow is the 
highest in the house, and commands the only good clear view of 
the road to the village 

“ Now suppose some one had told her that he thought, he rather 
thought, he had glimpsed Arthur Somers commg up the road 
from the village It was a long way off, of course, and the some 
one admitted he might have been mistaken m thinkmg so 
“H’m, yes The trap was all set, you see Martha Lessing 
waited only long enough to get the key out of the box m her 
father’s room, and she sobbed with relief But, when she got 
to the room, there was a strong sun pouring through the bars 
straight into her face and the road to the village is a long way 
off That, I believe, was the trap For on the window-ledge of 
that room (which nobody ever used, and which some one has 
swept so that there shall be no footprints) this some one has 
conveniently placed a pair of — eh, Hadley?” 

“ Field-glasses,” said Hadley, and got up m the gloom 
“ Still,” argued Dr Fell, wheezmg argumentatively, “ there 
would be one nuisance Take a pair of field-glasses, and try to 
use them m a window where the bars are set more closely than 
the breadth of your hand The bars get in the way wherever 
you turn you bump into them, they confuse sight and irritate 
you, and, in addition, there is a strong sun to complicate matters 
In your impatience, I thmk you would turn the glasses sideways 
and pass them out through the bars Then, holding them firmly 
against one bar with your hands through the bars on cither side, 
you would look through the eyepieces 
“ But,” said Dr Fell, with a ferocious geniality, ‘ tliese were 
no ordinary glasses Martha Lessmg had noaccd before that the 
lenses were blurred Now that they were m position, she tried 
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to adjust the focus by turning the litde wheel in the middle And 
as she turned the wheel, like the trigger of a pistol it released 
the spring mechanism and a sharp steel point shot out from the 
right-hand lens into her eye She dropped the glasses, which were 
outside the window The weight of them tore the pomt from 
her eye, and it was this object, falling, which gashed and broke 
the neck of the swan just before it disappeared into the water 
below ” 

He paused He had taken out a cigar, but he did not light it 
“ Busy solicitors do not usually come to a house ‘ unexpectedly ’ ^ 
They are summoned Brownngg was drunk and Jumor absent, 
there was no one at the back of the house to see the glasses fall 
For this time the murderer had to have a respectable alibi Young 
Martha, the only one who could have been gulled into such a 
trap, had to be sacrificed — ^to avert the arrest which had been 
threatening some one ever since the police found out how Dr 
Lessing really had been murdered 
“ There was only one man who admittedly did speak with Martha 
Lessmg only a few mmutes before she was murdered There was 
only one man who was employed as optician at a jeweller’s, and 
admits he had his ‘ workshop ’ here There was only one man 

skilful enough with his hands ” Dr Fell paused, wheezing, 

and turned to Lessing “ I wonder they didn’t arrest you ” 

“ They did,” said the little man, nodding “ You see, I was 
released from Broadmoor only a month ago ” 

There was a sudden rasp and crackle as he struck another match 
The tiny flame curled up, and, as he held it out pohtely for Dr 
Fell's cigar, they saw that the ascetic face wore a gentle smile 
agamst the dark 

“You ” bellowed Hadley, and stopped “So it was your 

mother who died in that room? Then what the hell do you mean 
by keepmg us here with this pack of mghtmares?” 

“ No,” said the other peevishly, and with a sort of pounce He 
seemed distressed “No, no, no, no, no' That’s what you don’t 
understand I never wanted to know who killed Dr Lessmg or 
poor Martha You have got hold of the wrong problem And 
yet I tried to tell you what the problem was 
“You see, it was not my mother who died mad It was theirs 
— ^Brownrigg’s and Harvey’s and Martha’s That was why they 
were so desperately anxious to thmk I was gmlty, for they could 
not face the alternative Didn’t I tell you I had a hold over them, 
a hold that made even Brownrigg sh^e, and that I used it? Do 
you think they wouldn’t have had me clapped mto gaol straight- 
away if It had been my mother who was mad? Eh? 

“ Of course,” he explamed apologetically, “ at the trial they 
had to swear it was my mother who was mad, for I threatened to 
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tell the truth in open court if they didn’t Otherwise I should 
have been hanged, you see Only Brownrigg and Junior were left 
Brownngg was a dentist, Junior was to be a doctor, and if it had 

been known But that is not the point That is not the problem 

Their mother was mad, but they were harmless I killed Dr 
Lessmg I killed Martha Yet I am quite sane Why did I do it, 
all those years ago? Why? Is there no rational pattern in the 
scheme of things, and no answer to the bedevilled of the earth?” 

The match curled to a red ember, winked and went out Clearest 
of all they remembered the coarse hair that was like whitewash 
on the black, the eyes, and the curiously suggestive hands Then 
Joseph Lessing got up from the chair The last they saw of him 
was his white hat bobbing and flickermg across the lawn under 
the blowing trees 
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F rom the very first I myself suspected the aunt We had been 
asked to see a patient who suffered from periodic loss of 
memory, but Mrs Bradley — ^who was carrying out a delicate 
Home Office job at .the time — was not prepared to undertake 
the case, so I thought I would ring up John 
“ Is that the house where they keep all those cats?” he asked 
“ I don’t know, John ” 

“ Well, It is That woman takes drugs ” 

‘‘You won’t accept the case, then?” 

“ No, I won’t They called me m last month, and I told them 
then what I thought Mrs What’s it is trying to get the other 
one’s money She’ll get her certified if she possibly can ” 

I wrote to Mrs Dudley, the woman who had sent me the letter, 
and told her to bring the patient to see me 
The two of them came next day, a woman of fifty or so, in very 
sombre clothes, with a heavy face purple with powder and too 
much eye shadow on, and a frail, anamicdooking younger woman 
who seemed too timid even to give her name 
Ethel let them m to the consulting room, and I sat behind the 
largest of the three desks, fountain pen in hand, and horn-rimmed 
goggles on nose, and tried not to look like the prettiest secretary 
m London 

j “Mrs and Miss Dudley?” I asked, makmg rapid hieroglyphics 
on a pad 

"Mrs and Miss Dudley Yes, that’s right,” the elder lady said 
“Then, may I see Miss Dudley alone?” 

“ No, no I ” said the girl, in a whining voice “ I had really 
rather you didn’t f” 

" You see, I’m afraid you’re not quite clear ” said the aunt 

I looked from one to the other 

“It IS customary for the patients themselves to describe to me 
their symptoms In this way I can tell whether the case is of 
sufficient importance for Mrs Bradley to handle,” I said with 
exceptional rudeness I disliked Mrs Dudley at sight, and as for 
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the niece, I never saw any one who made me feel more irritable 
“Then do I understand — oh, then you are not Mrs Bradley?” 
the elder lady said 

” I’m the secretary It is my duty to keep Mrs Bradley’s engage- 
ment book up to date If I think there is no case of sufficient 
importance for her I send the patients elsewhere — ^to Sir John 
MacGovern, for example But, of course, I can’t tell anything 
about the case until I have questioned the patient alone,” I added, 
turning to the younger woman again 
I saw them look at each other — ^just a flash, but unmistakable 
when you’re looking out for such a response The elder woman 
cleared her throat a litde People often dislike me — I am too pretty 
and too efficient, I suppose The first antagonises women, the 
second men It is unfortunate for me, m a way 
The elder woman rose 

“Very well I suppose you mean you want to question us 
separately Where shall I wait?” 

I rang for Ethel to show her into the lounge It was eleven 
o’clock Ethel, I knew, would settle her down in the lounge and 
bring her sweet biscuits and coffee, and perhaps a Turkish cigar- 
ette, thus produemg, as exactly as possible, the psychological effects 
of the lounge of one of the big London stores, where women of 
this type seem to spend their time Besides, these would keep her 
occupied whilst I questioned the patient, and, even if she wondered 
all the time what was being asked and answered, experience had 
informed us that her wondermg would be of a comparatively 
charitable kind 

As soon as she had gone I settled down to it 
“ Do you want to come to Mrs Bradley for some treatment?" I 
enquued The patient looked at me wiffi her large, weak, silly, 
blue eyes, and nodded 

“Is that the truth? Or did your aunt bring you here against 
your will?” I said It was a pretty direct suggestion, but she 
Ignored it 

“ I wanted to come I am very ill I think I am going to die,” 
the poor foolish creature observed, m the same thin, wailing voice 
as she had used when her aunt was in the room 
“You take drugs, don’t you?” I said, remembering what John 
had told me over the telephone 
“ Sometimes When the cats get very bad ” 

“The cats?” 

“ I do love them They are dears But they scratch me sometimes 
Look!” She glanced fearfully round at the door, then showed 
me her neck and shoulder, pulling the blouse away with such 
nervous fingers that one of the buttons flew off 
“ I must sew that on before aunue sees it,” she said 
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We both went down on our knees in search of it, and when it 
was found she stuffed it into the pocket of her suit, beneath a 
handkerchief 

“I’m scratdied all over,” she said 

“But all these scratches are dangerous I How many cats have 
you got?” 

“ A hundred, and I love them all,” she said The bendmg about 
had brought colour into her cheeks, and she looked a good deal 
prettier 

“A hundred?” I said “And when you lose your memory, 
do you forget the cats?” 

“No, never I always remember the cats At least, the cats 
are the last thmgs I think about when 1 lose my memory, and 
the first thmgs I think about when it comes back to me ” 

“ Do you wander away from your home?” 

“ Oh, yes They find me usually at the Zoo ” 

“At the Zoo? What makes you go there?” 

“ I haven’t the shghtest idea I’m always lookmg at birds when 
I go to the Zoo I beheve I think I’m a cat ” 

She was gaining much more confidence She was leanmg forward 
a little, absorbed m what she was saymg “ You see,” she added, 
“ I really live two lives ” 

“ Most people live more than two lives They live six or seven,” 
I assured her 

At .Adelheim, where I was trained, they always msisted that 
i\e must adopt a bnsk and busmesslike cheerfulness with the 
patients 

But this patient, who had begun to creep out of her shell, 
instantly drew back again, and, for a bit, would not answer my 
questions at aU, except ivith a nervous laugh 
“What do you want Mrs Bradley to do? Do you know?” I 
demanded 

“ I only want her to write a certificate, and send a copy of it to 
my banker, to say I am perfectly sane,” the poor girl replied, 
with a sudden return to composure which took my breath away 
“ But who on earth thinks you are anythmg else?” I said, as 
though m great surprise As a matter of fact, most of these under- 
developed, hysterical subjects do think that some one beheves them 
to be msane 

She shrugged Then she got up abrupdy 
“ You’ll ask her to see me, won’t you? Before I lose my memory 
again? Mrs Bradley, I mean You’ll get her to see me, won’t 
you? When auntie isn’t there Like this Like this ” 

“ I’ll ask her,” I answered (Whether she’ll come is another 
matter, I thought ) “ Yes, I’ll certamly ask her Do you know — 
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have you any idea — ^what brings on these lapses of memory? 
Does your aunt — do you quarrel at all?” 

“Quarrel? One doesn’t — quarrel with grown-up people” 

I was annoyed 

“How old I are you then, Ivliss Dudley?” 

“Miss Dudley! How funny that sounds? They always call me 
Lily That’s what you’ll put on the certificate for me, won’t you? 
Lily Dudley is sane ” 

She went out, looking at me over her shoulder with those great, 
pale, silly, blue eyes 

I telephoned Mrs Bradley, and she told me to call at her Kens- 
ington house and have tea She was fairly late getting m, so we 
made it dinner, instead, and I wore my new pansy-black Mrs 
Bradley eyed it approvingly 

“ And what supreme idiocy have you committed this time, 
child?” said she 

I told her about the case She grmned, looking just like an 
alligator 

“ I must attend another sitting of this Lunacy Laws Commission 
thmg to-morrow, but on Thursday I could see these Dudleys,” she 
said “ Make the appointment for three in the afternoon, at their 
private house I like to know the environment of these loss of 
memory cases And I want to see the letter You have it, haven’t 
you, child?” 

I took It out of my handbag, and passed it across the table 

“ Aha I ” said Mrs Bradley In her sea-green dmner gown and 
with her yellow skin, she looked like a smiling snake I watched 
her, fascinated, as she took the letter m her skinny claw and with 
horrible cackles read it 

“ Treasure it, child,” she said “ You had better come with me 
on Thursday Now go and ring up our friend, Inspector Toogarde, 
and tell him to keep a watch on the house If he can find any 
manner or means of excuse, he’s to see that the young woman is 
arrested The sooner that’s done, the better ” 

“The young woman? Oh — to keep her safe from the aunt*” 
We had never before employed protective arrest m a case, but I 
had heard of it 

“To keep her safe from the aunt,” said Mrs Bradley She 
cackled wildly She took me to the theatre after dmner and we 
picked up John in the vestibule 

“What’s this about these cats?” asked Mrs Bradley 

“ Cats?” said John “ Oh, did Nancy tell you? Cats Oh, yes ” 
He stampeded us mto our stalls and then studied the progr amm e 
Mrs Bradley gave him a dig in the ribs 

“And you’d better write to Mrs Dudley, and tell her my fee 
IS payable in advance,” she said to me 
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“ Very well, you wish it,” I said 
“I’m listening,” John remarked, caressing his lower ribs 
“ Tell me about the cats, child The curtam goes up, or should 
do, in ten minutes’ time ” 

“Well, ]ust that they keep cats, you know The whole place 
swarms with cats And the stink* Phew! Awful* And yet, a 
funny thmg ” He paused, a habit he has 
“Go on*” we said together 

“ Mixed with this awful catty stench, which pervades the whole 
of the house, there was a famt odour of sancuty, so to speak, 
which seemed ]ust vaguely familiar,” said John, caressing his chin 
“ Proceed,” said Mrs Bradley 

“ Oh, I don’t know I could have placed it but for the all- 
pervasive stench of those beasdy cats I connect it with that 
American show we visited last year You know the place I mean ” 
Mrs Bradley’s eyes were snapping 
“ Go on, child, do,” she said 

“ I can’t Don’t know any more I knew the woman was taking 
drugs I said so Gave her to understand I’d put the police on 
her track ” 

“And what stuff do you think it was? Cocaine?” I demanded, 
abrupdy. We had never had a dope-fiend on our books 
John laughed 
“ It wasn’t cocaine ” 

“What do you know about poisons, John?” asked Ivlrs Bradley, 
suddenly. 

“Nothmg, bej^ond what all alienists learn in a routine way for 
rapid diagnosis or morbid symptoms, of course ” 

“Interesting,” said Mrs Bradley absendy ^j“I wish I could cut 
that conference to-morrow But I can’t I’m down to speak Let 
me beg of you, child,” she said to me, “ on no account to go 
round to that house alone ” 

I promised, and the curtain went up just them During the 
intervals Mrs Bradley would not discuss the case, but bought us 
pmk gins and made weird hieroglyphics all over her programme 
while we stood m the bar and drank them 
“ Keep me m touch wiith any developments, child,” she said 
that night, before we parted John took me out to supper It was 
an extension night We danced a good deal, and I was so tired 
that Ethel had to wake me in the morning 
“ I brought your early tea, miss, nearly an hour ago, but you 
was off that sound*” she said “ So now I’ve brought your break- 
fast, and here’s the letters, miss ” 

So I breakfasted in bed, and read Mrs Dudley’s second letter. 
They were going away to Broadstairs, it announced, and if I would 
write the certificate which had been asked for — they understood 
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from the medical directory that I was entirely qualified to do this 
— ^they need not trouble us further The letter bore the postmark 
of ten p m ,1 and was headed, “ Nine forty-five ” 

I rang up Mrs Bradley at her house The conference began 
at eleven, so I knew she would still be at home 
“ Telephone Inspector Toogarde and tell him to watch the 
house I wish he’d arrest the niece, tell him,” said Mrs Bradley 
Next day I called for her and we both went round to what 
Americans would call the Dudley residence It was an old house 
with a basement 

“Well, any developments, Albert?” asked Mrs Bradley, for the 
inspector had put a man outside the door 
“ No, ma’am ” He saluted 

“ Not even a light m the basement?” asked Mrs Bradley The 
constable looked puzzled 

“Yes There was a light m the basement I never thought 
anything of it There wasn’t no noise,” he observed 
“Oh, wasn’t there?” said Mrs Bradley briskly “When your 
officer comes along, you’d better tell him to go down and dig 
for the body ” 

She went up to the door and knocked There was silence Then 
there came the sound of footsteps, and, at the same time, a kind 
of rushing noise Mrs Bradley pulled me aside so that both of 
us were pressed against the copmg at the top of the short flight 
of steps 

“Lmo back as far as you can Here come the cats,” she said 
As soon as the door was opened, out they came — Siamese, Persian, 
tabby, Manx, males and females — one animal, I am certam, was 
a lynx, and I’m sure I saw a Scottish wild-cat, but they all shot 
past so quickly that it was impossible almost to sec them Then 
a whming voice said sadly 
“ Oh, dear ! That’s all auntie’s cats ” 

“ Your cats, you mean,” said Mrs Bradley sharply She put 
out a yellow claw, seized the woman by the wnst and stared down 
at the writhing fingers 

“Albert, child, do you want your promotion?” she called The 
prisoner bent her head towards Mrs Bradley’s wrist 
“Not ’arf ma’am, please,” said the policeman gnnnmg He 
swung up the steps and grabbed Mrs Bradley’s captive, who was 
fightmg and clawmg, more like a cat herself than a human bemg 
“ Quiet, will you?” demanded the constable The prisoner began 
to cry “And what shall I charge her with, ma’am? — ^assault and 
battery, or is it an R S P C A case with all them cats?” 

“ Charge her with murder, and see how she likes it,” said Mrs 
Bradley brutally And sure enough, it was not much later that 
she and John were watching Inspector Toogarde takmg the body 
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up from under the basement floor Mrs Bradley sighed when she 
saw me agam 

“ It’s a pity I had that conference yesterday Stdl, Toogarde has s 
got his prisoner, and I expect that’s all he’U care ” 

“ But did that spmeless creature really murder her aunt?” I 
could not believe it possible 

Mrs Bradley looked at her yellow wrist where teeth-marks were 
plainly visible She did not answer the question There was no 
need 

“ There were one or two mterestmg pomts about the story you 
told me,” she said, ” although I don’t thmk you noticed The first 
thmg that struck me was that evidently you had taken it for 
granted that the older woman must be the married woman This 
was not necessarily true Then came the extraordinary contrast 
between the way the younger woman spoke when somethmg im- 
portant was on hand, and her remarks when the matter imder 
discussion was not germane to her purpose ” 

“ Oh? Do you mean the luad way she told me her aunt was 
gomg to get her certified, and wanted me to testify she was sane?” 

I began to see the point of that mterview now 

” It was when you told me she wanted you to send a copy of 
the certificate to her banker, that I became so extremely suspicious,” 
said Mrs Bradley “ It so happens that one of the most unpleasant 
experiences of my hfe was when I helped to certify a perfectly sane 
man on the evidence of relatives who wanted to admimster his 
estate Luckily, we put that right m time, but smce then, as soon 
as I hear lunacy and bankers mentioned together, all my suspicions 
are aroused In this particular case, for instance, if Miss Dudley 
were the older woman and Mrs Dudley the younger, why didn’t 
the younger one undeceive you?” 

“Well, why didn’t the older one? It was equally apparent to 
her” 

“I fancy, if you refer to your notes of the conversation, that 
she did attempt to put you right on the pomt, but that you your- 
self mterrupted her, and then you sent her away Well, the whole 
thmg sounded, to my possibly morbid mmd, just sufficiently extra- 
ordmary to warrant my mt^erence But I thmk the affair was 
well on Its way by the time they came to you here Of course, it 
was the aunt who took drugs, I knew that from your description of 
her face It was the niece who procured enough of the valerian for 
murder ” 

“Valerian?” 

“ Cats,” said Mrs Bradley succmcdy “ It was when John 
mentioned the cats and their smell and then the other smell which 
he almost thought he could recogmse, that I began to smell, not a 
rat, but a murder You see, m that Amencan hospital he mentioned. 
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they gave the patients small doses of valerian as a sedative They 
stain the stuff pink there, and slighdy flavour it with essence of 
clove It was the clove, I dare say, that he smelt ” 

“ But I still don’t understand ^out the certificate ” 

“ Mtss Dudley, the older lady, the aunt by marriage, had made 
a will in mece Mrs Dudley’s favour The latter wanted Miss 
Dudley — Lily Dudley — certified sane, so that, whatever happened 
later, the will remained valid and no other relatives could plead 
unsound mind m the testatrix, because of our medical and psych- 
analytical evidence ” 

“ But how do you hjiow that the young one was Mrs Dudley? 
The thmg seems to turn upon that ” 

“ When I grasped her hand at the door, I looked for the mark 
of the weddmg ring, child It was there ” 



Hildegarde Withers 

THE RIDDLE OF THE 
JACK OF DIAMONDS 

By 

STUART PALMER 

T he doorbell shrilled for a long minute, and then followed 
impetuous pounding of small hard fists upon the door of 
Idiss Hildegarde Withers’ modest htde west side apartment 
The middle-aged school teacher sat up suddenly in bed By the 
pale grey light which filtered through her windows she saw that 
her alarm clock, set for eight, would not rmg for another hour 
“ Whatever in the world ” 

Drowsily she found her slippers and dressing-gown, and swung 
open the door It was a girl m her middle twenties, beautiful in 
a coldly perfect manner, and dressed in a soft coat which more 
than a hundred brown mink had died to make possible Yet the 
dark hair was a htde disarranged — the arrogant mouth frightened 
beneath its subde smears of rouge 

The dark eyes flashed, without hesitancy “ You are Miss 
Withers? The one I’ve read about? I’m m terrible trouble*” 
The school teacher swung the door wider, and offered her best 
chair to this perfumed and exquisite visitor The slender gloved 
hands gripped together “ You will — ^you must help me • ” 

“ I’m Lorna Davies — Lorna Gault Davies,” said the young 
woman, as if that explained everything She hesitated, and then 
plunged on “ It’s about Rich — ^Richie Davies, my husband 
They’ve arrested him The police, you know He’s just an un- 
worldly artist, and heaven knows what they’ll make him do or 
sav It was all because the man who has an apartment on the floor 
above us was — died last mght A man named Merlin — ^Jack 
Merlin ” She leaned forward, and the mink coat opened to show 
that she was still wearing an evemng gown danngly designed of 
white satin “ Richie didn’t have anything to do with it, of 
course But he’s got himself ternbly involved He works late at 
mght at his painting, and last night or rather this mornmg he 
went out for a walk When he came back the elevator bov made 
a silly mistake and took him to the nmth floor instead pf the 
eighth Richie never noticed — the apartments are similarly located, 
and he found the door of Merhn’s apartment open and walked in 
thinking he was home 
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“ Then ” Lorna was staring at Miss Withers’ slipper — “ then 

he noticed that there was a dead body in front of the fireplace 
He rushed out to call for help, and some people got out of the 
elevator and saw him When the police got there they arrested 
Richie They wouldn’t beheve his story, and of course the 
elevator boy swore up and down that he hadn’t made such a 
mistake ” 

“Of course*” agreed Miss Withers She was growing 
interested 

“So you see? It’s all a mistake, but Richie musn’t stay in 
jail If you’ll only explain to the police*” 

Miss Withers was dioughtful “ If what you say is true, your 
husband has nothing much to worry about But I’ll take the 
case Only understand this, young woman My aim will be not 
to protect any one person, but simply to find out the truth — and 
let the chips fall where they may ” 

Lorna Davies hesitated only a moment “Of course* That’s 
what I want ” 

“ I’d better go down there,” Miss Withers decided “ Where did 
It happen?” 

“ Saxton Arms — 35 Park Avenue I’ve my car here, but I can’t 
wait while you dress I must see some people before nine o’clock ” 
She grasped Miss Withers’ hand, in a clasp that was surpnsingly 
firm “ I’m trusting you — take care of Richie ” She was gone 

Miss Withers frowned as she hastily dressed She could under- 
stand why the young woman had other errands — there would be 
lawyers to see and all that — but why before mne o’clock? 

A very few minutes later the schoolteacher was inside a taxi-cab 
and hurding through the almost deserted streets of Manhattan 
She was breathlessly deposited before one of the better apartment 
houses of lower Park Avenue 

She was trying to wheedle her way past the burly poheeman at 
the door, when a dry voice behind her said “Hullo! Here 
already?” 

“ Oscar*” 

' He took her arm and led her past the humbled guardians of the 
portal “ Only heard about this job half an hour ago,” he remarked 
accusingly as they headed for the elevator “ Like to know how you 
got here ahead of me ” 

She told him, as they swept skyward, the bare facts of Lorna 
Davies’ call The Inspector looked rather stern “You’ll have a 
job of It, Hildegardc It looks plenty bad for young Davies ” 

“ But Oscar, coincidences do happen— and elevator boys can 
make mistakes * ” 

“Fish can wear water-wings, but they don’t Davies tells a 
pretty thin story— about his walking in upon Merlin’s still-warm 
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body by accident Besides, he didn’t rush out to turn in any alarm 
He ducked down the stairs to his own apartment, and only the 
fact that some homeward bound merrymakers recognised him com- 
ing out of Merlin’s door gave us the lead on him ” 

They were going down the ninth floor hall “ Then who did turn 
in the alarm?” 

“ Funny thing, that,” admitted the Inspector “ The call came 
from an all-night drug store down the street Man’s voice, but 
wouldn’t give his name That was about four o’clock this mornmg 
If It was Davies, why didn’t he use his own phone?” 

Miss Withers followed the Inspector down the hallway to the 
door of 9A, which was at the moment being propped up by the wide 
shoulders of Patrolman Doone 

“ The medical examiner’s ]ust left, sir,” he told the Inspector 

“This may be no sight for a lady,” warned Piper But Miss 
Withers marched stoudy through the door m his wake 

The Inspector was quite right This was no sight for a lady 
Through the open mner door of the wide foyer they could see 
flashes of blinding white light where the department photographers 
were takmg pictures of the grim thing which lay sprawled face 
downwards upon the rumpled rug near the big hvmg room fire- 
place Mentally the schoolteacher checked down one point in favour 
of Richie Davies story 

A sergeant approached bearing a heavy iron poker — ^part of the 
set which lay overturned in the empty fireplace “ This did it,” he 
announced “ Fits the hole m Merlin’s skull Not a print on it, 
either ” 

The Inspector nodded, and went over to scrutinise the corpse — 
a fatush, sleek man of perhaps forty or so dressed in a black robe 
and red silk pajamas Piper thought he had seen that face some- 
where before, though certainly not in the Lmeup 

“What did the doctor say?” 

Sergeant Dilling put down the poker “ Who, Levin ? Nothing 
much Death instantaneous, and could not have been self-inflicted 
Probably happened about three o’clock this morning — maybe three- 
thirty That crack with the poker would have felled an ox, he 
said ” 

The Inspector spent the next half hour checking up on what had 
already been discovered about Jack Merlin and the apartment house 
Merlin had lived here for two months — since February first Two 
servants came m by the day — ^address unknown as yet Entertained 
largely in the evening, both ladies and gendemen of undoubted 
social standing The elevator boys thought that there had been 
visitors last night, but they couldn’t be sure, as Mr Merlin’s guests 
never sent up their names A number of people had been taken 
up to the ninth floor 
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At one o’clock, Piper learned, the doorman went off duty, and 
only one elevator boy remained Guests had to use their own pass- 
keys to enter the mam door Piper nodded Then Davies could 
have walked down seven flights of stairs, phoned m the alarm from 
the drug store booth, and returned to his own apartment without 
being seen, particularly if he chose a time when the elevator boy 
was taking some one up or down But why ? 

Pondermg such problems, the Inspector sought his companion, 
and found her quiedy playmg solitaire on one side of the big 
round dining-room table “ Don’t disturb me,” she told him “ I 

don’t often make Canfield, and it looks as if ” 

She played out half a dozen more cards, and then stopped short 
“ If only I could have turned up the jack of diamonds. I’d have 
made it ” She shook her head, and rose from the table “ Sorry 
to have kept you, Oscar — but there wasn’t much to sec in this 
place ” The Inspector frowned, and then shrugged his shoulders 
Idly she lifted the buried card which had kept her from making 
the game It was a queen The jack of diamonds was not in 
evidence anywhere in the deck 
“ BotherauonI” said Hildegarde Withers “For a man who 
keeps as many poker chips m his sideboard as the late Mr Merlin, 
you’d have thought he’d have a complete deck of cards ” She 
replaced the deck with the dozen others which rested in a drawer 
of the sideboard, and meekly followed the Inspector out into the 
hving-room 

The schoolmistress pointed to a heavy brass stand, of the non- 
tippable variety, which stood in the living-room near the foyer 
door “ Tell your blood-hounds not to neglect that,” she advised 
The Inspector peered into it, and then suddenly went down on 
his knees With a pencil from his pocket he proceeded to lift from 
the mess of ashes and stubs which clogged the tube several torn 
and twisted bits of paper Miss Withers watched in silence while 
he pieced together the fragments of four cheques — ^amounts varymg 
from fifty to four hundred dollars, all made out to cash, dated 
this same day, and signed with names straight out of the Social 
Register Beneath them was a torn deposit slip for the Merchant’s 
Uptown Bank, signed with the name “ John Merhn ” and dated 
to-day Five cheques were hsted — ^four with amounts varying from 
fifty to four hundred dollars— and a fifth to the amount of $2500! 
There was also a cash entry for six hundred and fifty 
Yet try as they would, fhe eager detectives did not hght upon 
the missing cheque for the larger amount Finally they gave up 
poking among the refuse 

“ At least this gives us something to work on,” Piper decided 
finally Miss Withers sniffed, and led the way toward die door 
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“ I don’t suppose,” said Miss Withers casually, “ that there’s any 
use looking for the dead man’s spectacles ” 

Piper stopped short “Eh?” 

“ Of course you noticed that the corpse showed a red mark across 
the bndge of the nose, where glasses usually rest? Yet I didn’t 
see any glasses ” 

“ Neither did I,” admitted Piper He made burned enquiries 
“ The sergeant didn’t see any, either He noticed the red mark, 
and asked the elevator boys They say Merlm never wore glasses ” 
“ I wonder,” said Hildegarde Withers “ Perhaps we’ll find 
Merlin’s spectacles along with the jack of diamonds ” 

Piper looked at his watch, and saw that it was barely eight 
“ How about some breakfast?” he demanded 
The schoolteacher shook her head “ Never let a trail get cold,” 
she insisted “ Suppose we do a litde breaking and entering?” 

“If you mean Davies’ apartment downstairs, the boys already 
gave It the once-over when they picked him up ” 

“Then we’ll give it the twice-over,” said Hddegarde Withers 
“ Perhaps there is some tiny detail which your men overlooked ” 
With a master-key secured — no doubt illegally — ^from the build- 
ing manager, they entered apartment 8a, first nnging long and 
loud to make sure that Lorna Davies had not returned from her 
errands Except that the furnishings were of a distincdy Bohemian 
type, this apartment was a duplicate of the one upstairs — and 
Richie Davies’ dim story was thus somewhat aided 
One end of the living-room, near the windows, had been trans- 
formed into a studio, and underneath a “ daylight ” lamp a large 
easel held an unfinished od painting which the Inspector admired 
sardomcally It represented a purple triangle m the close embrace 
" of seven orange and gold petzels “ Nude Descending a Staircase,” 
Piper deaded Miss Withers sniffed Then she leaned past him 
and touched the bnght purple, which came off on a wide smear on 
her finger She nodded “ 1 thought so I ” 

They wandered through the high-ceilmged rooms “ Plenty of 
dough,” hazarded the Inspector “ Must cost a fortune ” 

“ Hmm,” Miss Withers interjected “ Must have cost a fortune, 
you mean. Notice the mend m the Persian rug, half-hidden hy 
the coffee table? Notice that the curtams are sun-faded? All the 
same, the kitchen is m splendid order, and so is the bedroom 
No twin beds here, either Looks like a happy home, Oscar — ^run 
on a decreasing budget Maid by the day, and dinners out ” 

“ You’re way ahead of me,” protested the Inspector “ Now do 
we have breakfast? There’s nothmg more to sec in this place ” 
But he was wrong There was somethmg more to see It 
happened to be Lorna Davies, who spoke sofdy from the doorway 
behind them, as she removed her gloves 
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“ Mind if I come in?” she said 

“ Er ” began the Inspector “ We just ” 

“ I’d love to show you around — some of Richie’s paintings are 
considered quite good,” Lorna continued She placed her gloves 
and handbag on a table, and lit a cigarette with a steady hand 
“ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind waiting while I slip into some- 
thing more suitable than evening clothes?” She was still weanng 
the white satin gown 

“ Thank you, my dear, but we only have a moment ” said 
Hildegarde Withers Lorna Davies disappeared in the bedroom 
“ Poker-face,” observed Piper “ She was sore as — anything at 
finding us here, but she covered it ” 

“Eh?” said Miss Withers, starded out of her thoughts 
“ Poker-face 1 That’s it ” She said no more, but as the Inspector 
busied himself with hghtmg a cigar, the schoolteacher moved 
casually toward Lorna Davies’ mesh handbag, shielding it from 
Piper’s view Her hands shd sofdy forward, and the bag opened 
without a snap It was not robbery upon which the meddlesome lady 
was bent — ^indeed, exacdy the contrary — but ivhen she saw the 
intenor of that handbag she changed her mind Whatever she had 
expected to find there, it was not the missmg jack of diamonds 
Coolly she pocketed it, and as coolly turned toward the Inspector 
“ Perhaps we’d better not wait, after all,” she said — and they tip- 
toed out 

Downstairs Piper made a phone call He had promised to be 
only a moment, but Miss Withers waited for ten mmutes He 
rejomed her with his cigar cold and dead between his teeth, and 
she knew at once that something had happened 
“A confession from Davies?” she asked 

“ For once you’re wrong,” said Oscar Piper “ That young man 
isn’t talking, though he seems plenty worried There’s . ” 

“ By the way, Oscar,” Miss Withers cut in, “ do you happen to 
know how Davies was dressed when they arrested him?” 

“Huh? Why, yeah In a smock and old flannel trousers The 
boys who picked him up had to wait while he dressed Why?” 

“ Never mind why,” he was told “ Now what’s the rest of it?” 
Piper frowned “ It probably doesn’t have anything to do with 
this case,” he began, as they went out of the apartment house, 
“ but they’ve made a funny discovery down at Centre Street. The 
fingerpnnt boys went through the Merlms’ apartment a couple 
of hours ago, and they found nothmg Or rather, they found so 
many prints that they didn’t mean much All the same, on a silver 
flask in Merlin’s desk they found a print that checks up in our 
files with that of a gent who’s been wanted for a long time . , . 

a hood who goes by the name of Feets Titus He’s ” 

“ Aha I ” said Hildegarde Withers 
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“ But he’s not our man,” continued the Inspector “ Because 
fingerpnnts age as the od dries out of them, and this pnnt was at 
least two weeks old No fresh ones of the guy, so he didn’t pull 
the job last mght It’s not up his alley anyway — Feets is more the 
type to pull out an automatic or a machme gun and blow his victims 
to blazes ” 

“ A public enemy, eh? Tell me more,” insisted the schoolteacher, 
as they sat down to breakfast in a drug store on a little side street 
“More about Titus? Seatde wants him for homicide — he was 
driving away from the scene of a racketeer bombing and killed 
two kids in the street New Orleans for dope runmng — Chicago 
for rape and attempted murder — Philadelphia for another hit-and- 

run gangster car job ” The Inspector patiendy went on, from 

metropolis to metropolis, detailing the list of Feets Titus’s 
escapades “-Here we’ve had hun in the Lineup several times, but 
never pinned anything on him He used to be Arny Rothstein’s 
bodyguard and special messenger, that’s how he got the nickname 
‘ Feets ’ ” 

The Inspector took a deep swig of his coffee “ Of course we’ll 
try to pick hun up, but it’s like looking for a needle in a haystack ” 
“ It can be done — ^with a magnet,” said Hildegarde Withers She 
pushed back her chair, very suddenly “ Oscar — arrest Feets 

Titus I” 

“ I’ll do that — ^if you’ll tell me where he is ” 

“ I’ve got a good idea,” said Hildegarde Withers tardy She was 
thoughtful for another moment “You just told me of the cities 
m which Mr Titus had gotten himself into trouble — every 
large city in the Umted States except Boston Gangsters never 
try to hide out in small towns, and I’ll bet you anything you like 
that Titus is somewhere aboard a tram bound for Boston this very 
minute — ^it stands to reason > ” 

The Inspector looked at his watch, and saw that it was half-past 
nme “You think Titus did the job? If he did, and decided to 
lam m the way you suggest, he could have got a slow tram at six. 

this mornmg, and a fast one at eight-thirty But ” 

“Try It, anyway,” begged the schoolteacher “Wire his 
description ahead — or better still, doesn’t the Boston plane leave in 
time to beat both trains into the city?” 

“Wait a minute*” insisted the Inspector “I tell you, there’s 
no reason to suppose that Titus did this job He wouldn’t use a 

poker if he did I’m convinced ” 

“ So am I,” agreed Miss Withers “ Oscar, you aren’t always 
as dumb as you are sometimes ”~She pushed at him eagerly “ Get 
to the phone and have them hold the plane — it leaves m half an 
hour, if I remember correctly, from Roosevelt Field ” 

They slid up into thin air twenty minutes late, but they were 
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set down again at Boston Airport on schedule Most of the trip 
Miss Withers had spent in a close and scientific study of the jack 
of diamonds which she had abstracted from Lorna Davies’ purse, 
but neither the foolish smiling face of the knave nor the con- 
ventional bicycle back of the card told her what she needed to 
know Oddly enough, tiny holes had been punched in each corner 
of the card, as if it had been pinned to a drawing board It had 
been pinned there face downward, anyivay — the holes showed that 
much 

“ Anyway,” Piper said, as they walked into South Station shortly 
before the slow tram was due, “ even if this is a wild goose chase, 
It isn’t going to be as bad as if we had got in touch with the 
Boston police over nothing We can sneak back home without 
anybody knowing ” 

“Can’t we I” Miss Withers agreed 

Then the tram pulled in Not more than a dozen passengers 
had arisen before daylight to make this trip — they straggled toward 
the gates m an unprepossessing line First came two boys, bearing 
paper suitcases — all too evidently arriving homeward after an un- 
successful attempt to find jobs in New York Then there was a 
young couple with a baby, a young couple with two babies, a 
frightened-looking young man with unbrushed hair and big glasses 
who clutched a violin case against his narrow chest, a faded fat 
blonde of forty, and a travelling salesman with two sample cases 
The Inspector turned to Miss Withers “You see? I have seen 
Feets Titus often enough in the Lineup to know that none of these 
are him ” 

"Is he," corrected Miss Withers absendy Something bothered 
her, but she couldn’t put her finger on it She jerked her head 
Finger — that was it 

“We may as well wait for the other train — though it’ll be the 
same story,” the Inspector said wearily “ Didn’t I tell you ” 
“Tell me later,” she interrupted impolitely, and set off across 
the vast marble hall at a rapid trot “ Come on, Oscar'” 

She raised her voice “ Wait a minute — ^Yoo hoo ” 

The litde violinist— whose hands were unmusical — stopped in 
wonderment Then he darted away like a rabbit, dropping his 
violin case in his haste It fell directly m front of Miss Withers, 
flying open and disgorging wearing apparel in every direction Her 
foot struck something hard, and she collapsed in an undignified 
heap 

The Inspector helped her to her feet They both looked down 
and saw that she had topped over a nasty-lookmg automattc pistol 
“There he goes'” cried Miss Withers 

A yellow taxi whirled away from the curb In a moment the 
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Inspector and Miss Withers were in another, tearing like mad 
through the sedate streets of Boston 

“ By heaven, it must be Feets Titus I” Piper roared “ Dnver — 
stick to that car or I’ll murder you ” The dnver clenched his 
teeth grimly and stuck 

Miss Withers clung to a strap and prayed There was nothing 
else to do A brilliant star with many facets appeared m the wmd- 
shield as a white face showed itself for a moment in the rear 
window of the cab ahead and fired At the next corner an oflScer 
ran out into the street and stood with his arms outstretched, but 
leaped aside as the first taxi swooped down on him Along the 
sidewalks people were runmng . screammg 

Piper spoke to his driver, and their cab slowed When it picked 
up again, it was loaded with two hundred pounds of bone and 
brawn on the runnmg board A service pistol cracked, and cracked 
again, but the bounang of the cab was too severe for anythmg 
but pure shootmg luck 

The cab ahead swerved “ Mother of God — the boy is dnvmg 
him mto a dead end street * ” roared the new rccrmt “ He’ll get 
killed for it 

But nobody got killed for anythmg The taxi ahead screeched 
to a stop wiA Its headlights pressed against the low railmg of a 
picr-head, and from its window a gun sailed lazily outward to 
splash m the water The dnver leaped out, hands upraised — ^for 
he knew the bad position he was m 

Then, as the Inspector and the Boston officer got their feet on 
the ground and came gingerly forward, the door of the other cab 
opened and a dapper young man stepped down, his hands busy 
lighting a agarettc 

“ So you’ve got me,” he observed pohtely “ So what?” 

The Inspector slapped out the cigarette — ^men had killed them- 
selves that way — ^and snatched off the big, lighdy tinted glasses 
They were a httle large for Feets Titus, but he recogmsed the petty 
f racketeer well enough now that his hair was combed back 

- “ Titus, you’re under arrest for the murder of Jack Merlin,” he 
announced Feets Titus shrugged 

“ Nice day for it,” he observ'ed “ Honest, Inspector, this is news 
to me Poor old Jack — ^haven’t seen him m a week ” 

“Then you might explain how you happen to be weanng his 
spectacles,” cut in a shrewd and acidulous voice Feets Titus said 
no more — by advice of counsel, as he put it The Inspector turned 
to Miss Withers 

“ That’s that,” he said “ We — ^you had the right hunch Now, 
if you’ll excuse me for a while. I’ll go and arrange for this punk 
to waive extradition Think we can argue him into it at the 
- station We ought to be able to catch the six o’clock train back ” 
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" You ought to be able,” said Miss Withers “ I’m not a deputy- 
sheriff Besides, 1 happen to have five aunts m Boston, and this 
IS a splendid ume to pay a round of calls See you to-morrow morn- 
ing, Oscar ” 

She marched off toward the street “ Hey,” cried the Inspector 
‘"You’ve got those eye-glasses ” But she did not hear him 

The cop who had joined them on the running board was just 
finishing a quick and thorough friskmg of the arrested man “ Six 
hundred and forty bucks m his poke,” he announced Piper re- 
membered that there had been six hundred and fifty dollars entered 
on the bank deposit slip which was crammed into Merlin’s ash- 
stand, and he thought no more of the spectacles By the time he 
put his pnsoner aboard the six o’clock tram for New York he had 
forgotten them entirely 

Miss Hildegarde Withers had a belated but pleasant luncheon 
in a tea-room on Milk Street, during which time something must 
have made her change her plans considerably, for she left the place 
only to take a taxicab for the airport agam This time she, and not 
the plane, had to wait, but all the same she arrived back in the 
magic island of Manhattan before the tram beanng Piper and his 
prisoner southward was well out of the environs of Boston The 
five aunts would have to wait 

“Thirty-five Park Avenue,” Miss Withers told her cab-driver 
She found herself ringing the bell outside the door marked “ 8a ” 
before she had made up her mind as to what she intended to say 

A tense and silent Lorna Davies let her m 

“ I’ve been busy ” Miss Withers began 

“ But Richie IS still in jail I ” The young woman’s voice was 
oddly high and nervous, for all her air of smoothness “ You 
haven’t done anything about getang him out. You must! I’ll do 
anything — ^pay anything ” 

“Anything?” ^ss Withers leaned forward “Would you be 
willing to confess to the killing of John -Merlin to save your 
husband?” 

There was a long and dreadful silence while Lorna tried to 
light a cigarette with a match held six inches from its tip She 
stared at the wall Finally she rose to her feet, gripping the back 
of her chair and twisting her tall curving body to face Miss Withers 
— or anything else 

“ Yes I ” she whispered “ I ” 

“ Never mind,” said the schoolteacher, clearing her throat She 
took a crumpled slip of paper from her purse, and handed it to the 
girl “ I think this is your signature?” 

Lorma glanced at the cheque for $2500, and nodded 

“ Your mysterious errands this morning had to do ivith stopping 
payment on it?” 
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Lorna shook her head “ No — I was raising funds to cover it 
You see, I — ” 

Miss Withers understood “ It was more than you had in the 
bank? I didn’t think of that But my dear child, you ought to 
know better than to try to make money by playing cards ” 

Lorna’s eyes narrowed “You know everything, don’t you?” 

Miss Withers shrugged “ Almost everything I know that you 
have been finding it more and more difficult to finance the lovable 
young artist you married — even the Gault bonds depreciate hke 
everyone’s else Your friends were coming to Merhn’s apartment to 
play, and you got in the habit of pming them Perhaps you were 
lonely when your husband worked late — or perhaps you were lucky 
at first and made money ” 

Lorna nodded dully 

“ Last mght you went upstairs to play poker,” Miss Withers 
continued “ You lost — and plunging, lost still more, until when 
you returned to your own apartment you left behind you a cheque 
for more money that you had in the bank You brought along 
with you — this>” 

Miss Withers produced the jack of diamonds “ You took it f I 
thought ” 

“ Let me finish At the time you very wisely wondered if the 
game was a fair one With your husband’s help you discovered 
somehow that the back of this card — and presumably of the other 
face cards in the deck — was marked Shaded, I think they call it ” 

Lorna nodded “ We pinned it on his drawing board, and 
studied It with a magnifying glass The shading finally showed — 
when we tried a coloured glass ” 

“It also showed through the spectacles that Jack Merhn wore 
when he played cards,” Miss Withers explained She patted her 
handbag “ But never mind that now Up until your return from 
the card game, your husband had been painting, for od paints 
dry quite quickly, and his work was stdl wet, this mornmg 
When he realised the trick, he very rashly rushed upstairs — dressed 
just as he was — to face Merlin The gambler tried to throw him 
out, and you heard them fightmg up there and followed You 
arnved to see your husband gettmg the worst of it ” 

“ Merlin was choking him,” said Lorna Davies slowly “ Chok- 
"ing him and laughing I used to be a six handicap golfer I couldn’t 
stand by — I snatched up the poker, and — ^I didn’t mean to ” 

Suddenly she broke, and fell to her knees But her voice was 
even “ I \tlled him I” 

“ I know,” Miss Withers said softly “ I know all the rest 
You burned out, with the card your husband had taken up to 
confront Merhn Richie stayed behind to wipe away fingerpnnts, 
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and was seen when he finally left That is why he didn’t telephone 
the police ” 

“ T can’t guess who did,” said Lorna, as if she didn’t really care 
“ It was 'he other man who visited Merhn late at night,” Miss 
Withers told her “Peihcp? because he hoped they’d find clues 
leading away from himself Ke WdS a racketeer named Feets 
Titus, who acted as Merlin’s boayguard and messenger He 
wouldn’t have nuxed well with the type of guests that Merhn 
had, so he only came m late at night to get the evening’s receipts 
Some banks, you know, have night boxes where deposits can be 
made at any hour Titus came in this morning shortly after your 
husband was seen leaving Merlin’s apartment, and found his em- 
ployer dead With a bad police record, and indeed, wanted in 
various cities and de trap almost everywhere, Titus knew he would 
be blamed for this murder or sent back to Chicago or elsewhere 
to face another charge, so he took'" the deposit which was ready 
for the bank, disposed of the cheques, and used the money for a 
getaway He used a violm-case as part of his disguise, and at the 
last moment snatched the glasses from the dead man as an added 
precaution ” 

Miss Withers paused for breath “He — ^he got away?” Lorna 
asked 

The schoolteacher nodded “Miles away And now ” 

She was interrupted by a thunderous knocking upon the apart- 
ment door Lorna Davies tried hard to breathe “ They’ve come — 
for me?” 

“ Lorna I Darlmg, let me in * ” came a man’s voice 
Lorna Davies gripped Miss Withers’ arm, with icy fingers “ It’s 
Rich I They’ve let him go I” She spoke swifdy in Miss Withers’ 

ear “ May I have just an hour with him before — before ” 

The schoolteacher nodded, and Lorna ran to the door In a 
moment she was in the arms of a slim, rather handsome young 
man “For heaven’s sake, stop crying'” cried Richie Davies 
“ It’s all right, I tell you The police have got a man whom they 

say did it We’re ” Then he saw Miss Withers, watching 

“ Oh ” He was introduced to Miss Withers 

“ I was just leaving,” said that lady “ My, it is gettmg late ” 
Lorna followed her to the door “ Then— I suppose I’ll hear 

from — from your friends later m the evening ” 

“ Before midnight,” Miss Withers said Her voice was hollow, 
though she tried to make it casual As she went down the hall she 
realised that never before m her life had a tnumph been so taste- 
less, so empty She had unravelled the yarn— she had run the 
quarry to earth And there was no savour in it 

“I’m a senumental old fool,” said Miss Withers to herself 
This is why women make bad detectives Because they haven’t 
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the courage to ” She shook her shoulders, and set off for 

Centre Street 

At eleven fifteen that evening a sharp ring came at the door of 
the Davies’ apartment. Lorna was just sigmng her name at the 
bottom of a long sheet of paper covered with smooth, even lines 
written with heart’s blood and ink Beside it lay a long envelope 
marked “ To the Pohce ” 

Her young husband, his face white and desxierate, faced her 

“ Not yet' ” he cned “ She said twelve ” 

Lorna Davies raised her lips to his “ Kiss me, Rich,” she said 
sofdy. “ And — ^give me a dnnk, please ” 

Two pale yellow cocktails stood on a htde tray beside her. But 
Richie ^ook his head “ She said twelve,” he repeated stubbornly 
Another nng at the doorbell, and he crossed the room sofdy 
“Who’s there?” 

“Western Union Messenger Service,” came a squeaky voice 
It was not that of a boy 

Lorna Davies took up her cocktail “A stirrup-cup, Richie'” 

“ Wait,” he whispered He came closer to the door. “ Push it 
underneath, there’s a good chap ” 

A white envelope shd through the crack “ I’ll wait and see if 
there’s any answer,” came the squeaky voice 
Lorna, the glass almost at her lips, watched her young husband 
tear open the message addressed to her. He read it — as he 
thought — aloud, his bps making no sound 
Then he tottered toward his wife, and she took it from his 
fingers “ Dear Lorna Davies,” it began, “ I have spent the even 
mg readmg up the pohce recoid of a Ivir Feets Titus, who — the 
authorities are convmced — killed Jack Merhn m your apartment 
house last night They beheve that he killed Merlin m a dispute, 
and took the money as an afterthought. They are also of the 
opimon that Merhn will plead guilty to second degree murder to 
escape worse charges elsewhere It seems to me that a racketeer 
who has run down htde children belongs behmd bars much more 
than others I have in mind Therefore I am not going to raise 
my voice against the wisdom of the Force . . . signed, Hildegarde 
Withers ” There was also a postenpt “ As my fee in this case I 
am keeping the jack of diamonds I suggest that you both take up 
the study of chess for these long spnng evenmgs ” 

“Hey' Is there any answer?” Western Umon was growmg 
tired Lorna Davies tore open the door and handed a twenty 
dollar bdl to the septuagenarian who waited there, and he hobbled 
off m blank amazement. 

She found Richie pourmg two pale yellow cocktails mto the 
sink, with trembhng hands For a long time they did not speak 
At that moment, Miss Hildegarde Withers was standing m her 
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own little west-side apartment, critically eyeing a playing card 
which she had slipped into a tiny wall-frame, wrong end up The 
essential wrongness did not appear until you stared at the card 
through a pair of large spectacles, slightly tinted with amber — and 
then two spokes on the left side of the bicycle wheel design stood 
out bold and black above the rest 
Hands on her hips, Miss Withers surveyed the sole relic of her 
exciting day She hummed softly the immortal line — “To make 
the punishment fit the crime ” With a sense of duty well 
done, she prepared for bed 
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By 

MARGERY ALLINGHAM 

I T was so hot in London that night that we slept with the wide 
skylight in our city studio open and let the sootblacks fall m on 
us willingly, so long as they brought with them a smgle stirring 
breath to move the stifling air Heat hung on the dark horizons 
and beneath our particular bowl of sky the city fidgeted, breathless 
and uncomfortable 

The early editions' of the evening papers earned the story of the 
murder I read it when they came along about three o’clock on the 
following afternoon My rmnd took m the details lazily, for my 
eyehds were sticky and the prmted words seemed remote and 
unrelated to reality 

It was a straightforward little mcident, or so I thought, and when 
I had read the guarded half-column I threw the paper over to 
Albert Campion, who had drifted in to lunch and had stayed to 
sit quietly m a corner, blinking behmd his spectacles, exisung, 
merely, m the sweltermg day 

The newspapers called the murder the “ Coal Court Shooting 
Outrage ” and the facts were simple 
At one o’clock in the mornmg, when Vacation Street, N E , had 
been a deserted lane of odoriferous heat, a policeman on the beat 
had seen a man stumble and fall to the pavement The mtense 
discomfort of the mght bemg uppermost in his mind he had not 
unnaturally diagnosed a case of ordinary collapse and, after loosen- 
ing the stranger’s collar, had summoned the ambulance 
When the authorities arrived, however, the man was pronounced 
to be dead, and the body was taken to the mortuary, where it was 
discovered that death had been due to a bullet wound neatly placed 
between the shoulder blades The bullet had made a small blue 
hole and, after perforating ithe left lung, had furrowed the heart 
Itself, finally conung to rest m the bony structure of the chest 
Since this was so, added to the fact that the police-constable heard 
no imtoward sound, it had been reasonable to believe that the shot 
had been fired at some litde distance from a gun with a silencer 
Mr Campion was only politely interested The afternoon cer- 
tainly was hot, and the story as it then appeared was hardly 
original or exciting He sat on the floor reading it patiently, his 
long thin legs stretched out in front of him 
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“ Some one died at any rate,” he remarked at last, and added after 
a pause “ Poor chap Out of the frying pan Dear me, I 
suppose It’s the locahty which predisposes one to thmk of that Ever 
seen Vacation Street, Margery?” 

I did not answer him I was thmking how odd it was that a 
general irritant like the heat should make the dozens of situations 
arismg all around one in the great city seem suddenly almost 
personal I found I was desperately sorry for the man who had 
been shot, whoever he was 

It was Stanislaus Oates who told us the real story behind the 
half-column in the evening paper He came in just after four 
looking for Campion He was a detective-inspector in those days, 
and had just begun to develop die habit of chattmg over his 
problems with the pale young man in the horn-rimmed spectacles 
Theirs was an odd relationship It was certainly not a case of the 
clever amateur and the humble policeman, rather the irritable and 
pugnaaous policeman taking it out of the inoffensive, friendly 
representative of the general public 
On this occasion Oates was ratded 

“ It’s a case nght down your street,” he said briefly to Campion 
as he sat down “ Seems to be a miracle, for one thing ” 

He explained after a whde, having salved his conscience by 
pomting out that he had no busmess to discuss the case, and 
excusmg himself most illogically on grounds of the heat 
” It’s ‘ low class ’ crime,” he went on briskly “ Practically gang 
shooting And probably quite uninteresting to all of you, who 
like romance m your crimes However, it’s got me right down on 
two counts the first because the man who shot the fellow who died 
couldn’t possibly have done so, and second because I was wrong 
about the girl They’re so true to type, these girls, that you can’t 
even rely on the proverbial exception ” 

He sighed as if the discovery had really gneved him 
We heard the story of Josephine as we sat round in the panlys- 
ingly hot studio and, although I never saw the girl then or after- 
wards, I shall not forget the scene, the three of us listening, breath- 
ing rather heavily, while the inspector talked 
She had been Donovan’s girl, so Oates said, and he painted a 
picture of her for us, slender and flat-chested, with black hair and 
eyes like a Russian madonna’s m a transparent face She wore 
blouses, he said, with lace on them and gold ornaments, little chains 
and crosses and frail brooches whose security tvas reinforced by 
gilt safety-pins She was only twenty, Oates said, and added enig- 
matically that he would have betted on her, but that it served him 
right, and showed him there was no fool hke an old one 
He went on to talk about Donovan, who, it seemed, was thirty- 
five and had spent ten years of his life m jail The inspector did 
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not seem to think any the less o£ him for that The fact seemed 
to put the man in a definite category in his mmd and that was all 
“ Robbery with violence and the R O boys,” he said with a wave 
of his hand and smiled contentedly as though he had made every- 
thmg dear “ She was sixteen when he found her and he’s given 
her hell ever smce ” 

While he stdl held our mterest he mentioned Johnny Gilchick 
Johnny Gilchick was the man who was dead 
Oates, who was never more sentimental than was stnctly reason- 
able in the circumstances, let himself go about Josephme and 
Johnny Gilchick It was love, he said, love sudden, painful and 
ludicrous, and he admitted that he liked to see it 
“ I had an aunt once who used to talk about the Real Thing,” 
he explamed, “ and embarrassmgly silly the old lady sounded, and 
after seeing those two youngsters meet and flame and go on until 
they were a single fiery entity — ^youngsters who were pretty 
ordinary tawdry material without it — find myself sympatlusmg 
with the idea iJE not condoning the phrase ” 

He hesitated and his smooth grey face cracked mto a deprecating 
smile 

“ Well we were both wrong, anyway,” he murmured, “ my 
aunt and I Josephine let her Johnny down just as you’d expect 
her to, and after he got what was coming to him and was lymg in 
the mortuary he was born to he in, she upped and perjured her 
immortal soul to swear his murderer an alibi Not that her testi- 
mony IS of much value as evidence That’s beside the pomt The 
fact remains that she’s certainly done her best You may think me 
sentimental, but it depresses me I thought that girl was genuine, 
and my judgment was out ” 

Mr Campion stirred 

“Could we have the details?” he asked politely “We’ve only 
seen the evening praper It wasn’t a very full report ” 

Oates glared at hun balefuUy 

“ Frankly the facts are exasperating,” he said “ There’s a litde 
catch in them somewhere It must be somethmg so simple that I 
missed it altogether That’s really why I’ve come to look for you 
I thought you might care to come along and take a glance at the 
place What about it?” 

There was no general movement It was too hot to stir Finally 
the inspector took up a piece of chalk and sketched a rough 
diagram on the bare boards of the model’s throne 
“ This IS Vacation Street,” he said, edging the chalk along a 
crack “ It’s the best part of a mile long Up this end, here by the 
chair. It’s nearly all wholesale houses This sand-bin I’m sketching 
in now marks the boundary of two police divisions We’ll take 
that as the starting pomt Well, here, ten yards to the left, is the 
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entrance to Coal Court, which is a cul-de-sac composed of two 
blank backs of warehouse buildmgs and a cafe at the far end The 
cafe IS open all night It serves the printers from the two big presses 
farther down the road That’s its legitimate trade But it is also 
a sort of unofficial headquarters for Donovan’s mob Josephine 
sits at the desk downstairs and keeps an eye on the door Gcd 
knows what hours she keeps She always seems to be there ” 

He paused and there came mto my mind a recollection of the 
breathless night through which we 'had all passed, and I could 
unagine the girl sitting there m the stuffy shop with her thin chest 
and her great black eyes 

The inspector was still speaking 

“ Now,” he said, “ there’s an upstairs room in the cafe It’s on 
the second floor That’s where our friend Donovan spent most 
of his evenmg I expect he had a good few friends with hun and 
we shall locate them all in time ” 

He bent over the diagram 

“Johnny Gilchick died here,” he said, drawing a circle about 
a foot beyond the square which indicated the sand-bin “ Although 
ffie bobby was right down the road he saw him pause under the 
lamp-post, stagger and fall He called the constable from the other 
division and they got the ambulance All that is plain sailing 
There s just one difficulty Where was Donovan when he fired 
the shot There were two policemen in the street at the time, re- 
member At the moment of the actual shooting one of them,’ the 
Never Street man, was making a round of a warehouse y^rd, but 
the other, the Phyllis Court chap, was there on the spot, not 40 
yards away, and it was he who actually saw Johnny Gilchick foil, 
although he heard no shot Now I tell you. Campion, there’s not 
an ounce of cover in the whole of that street How did Donovan 
get out of the <^c? Where did he stand to shoot Johnny neatly 
through ffie back And how did he get back again without being 
seen The side walls of the cul-de-sac are solid concrete backs of 
warehouses, there is no way round from the back of the cafe, nor 
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cx)uld he possibly have gone over the roofs The warehouses tower 
over the cafe like Imers over a tug Had he come out down the 
road one or other of the bobbies must have been certain to have 
seen him How did he do it?” 

“Perhaps Donovan didn’t do it,” I ventured and recaved a 
pitymg glance for my temerity 

“ That’s the one fact,” said the inspector heavily “ That’s the 
only thmg I do know. I know Donovan He’s one of the few 
English mob boys who carry a gun He served five years with the 
gangs m New York both before and after Repeal and he has the 
misfortune to take his liquor m bouts After each bout he has a 
period of black depression, durmg which he may do anythmg 
Johnny Gilchick used to be one of Donovan’s mob and when 
Johnny fell for the girl he turned m the gang, which was adding 
insult to injury where Donovan was concerned ” 

He paused and smiled 

“ Donovan was bound to get Johnny m the end,” he said " It 
was neva anythmg but a question of time TTie whole mob 
expected it The neighbourhood was waitmg for it Donovan had 
said openly that the next tune Johnny dropped mto the cafe would 
be his final appearance there Johnny called last mght, was ordaed 
out of the place by the terrified gul, and finally walked out of the 
cul-de-sac He turned the corner and strolled down the road Then 
he was shot by Donovan Thae’s no way round it. Campion The 
doctors say that death was as near mstantaneous as may be Johnny 
Gilchick could not have walked three paces with that bullet m 
his back As for the gun, that was pretty obviously Donovan’s, 
too We haven’t actually picked it up yet, but we know he had one 
of the type we are afta It’s a clear case, a straightforward case, if 
only we knew where Donovan stood when he fired the shot ” 
Mr Campion looked up His eyes were thoughtful behind his 
spectacles 

“The girl gave Donovan an alibi?” he mquired 
Oates shrugged his shouldas “ Rather,” he said “ She was 
passionate about it He was there the whole time, every mmute of 
the time, never left the upper room once in the whole evenmg 
I could kdl her and she would not alter her story, she’d take her 
dymg oath on it, and so on and so on It didn’t mean anythmg 
either way StiU, I was sorry to see her domg it, with ha boy- 
friend barely cold She was suckmg up to the mob, of course, 
probably had excellent reasons for domg so Yet, as I say, I was 
sorry to hear her volunteermg the ahbi before she was asked ” 
“Ah' She volunteered it, did she?” Campion was mterested 
Oates nodded and his small grey eyes widened expressively 
“ Forced it on us Came roarmg round to the pohcc station with 
it. Threw it off ha chest as if she wae domg somethmg fine 
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I’m not usually squeamish about that sort of thing, but it gave 
me a distinct sense of distaste, I don’t mind tellmg you Frankly, 
I gave her a piece of my mind Told her to go and look at the 
body, for one thing ” 

“ Not kind of you,” observed Mr Campion mildly “ And what 
did she do?” 

“ Oh, blubbered herself sick, like the rest of ’em ” Oates was 
still disgruntled “Still, that’s not of interest What girls like 
Josephme do or don’t do doesn’t really matter She was saving her 
own skin If she hadn’t been so enthusiastic about it I’d have 
forgiven her It’s Donovan who is unportant Where was Donovan 
when he fired?” 

The shrill chatter of the telephone answered him and he glanced 
at me apologetically 

“ I’m afraid that’s mine,” he said “You didn’t mind, did you? 
I left the number with the sergeant ” 

He took off the receiver, and as he bent his head to listen his face 
changed We watched him with an mterest it was far too hot to 
dissemble 

“Oh,” he said flatly, after a long pause “Really? Well, it 
doesn’t matter either way, does it? Still, what did she do it for? 
What? I suppose so Yes? Really?” 

He seemed suddenly astounded as his informant at the other end 
of the wire evidently came out with a second piece of information 
more important than the first 
“You can’t be certain you are? What?” 

The far-away voice explained busily We could hear its steady 
drone Inspector Oates’s exasperation grew 
“ Oh, all right, all right,” he said at last “ I’m crackers . . 
we’re all crackers have it your own damned way!” 

With which vulgar outburst he rang off 
“Alibi sustamed?” inquired Mr Campion 
“ Yes ” The inspector grunted out the word “ A couple of 
printers who were in the downstairs room swear Donovan did not 
go out through the shop all the evening They’re sound fellows 
Make good witnesses Yet Donovan shot Johnny I’m certain of 
It He shot him clean through the concrete angle of a piano ware- 
house as far as I can see ” He turned to Campion almost angrily 
“Explain that, can you?” 

Mr Campion coughed He seemed a little embarrassed 
“ I say, you know,” he ventured, “ there are ]ust two thmgs that 
occur to me ” 

“ Then out with them, son ” The mspector lit a cigarette and 
wiped his face “ Out with them I’m not proud ” 

Mr Campion coughed “Well, the — er— heat, for one thing. 
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don’t you know,” he said with profound uneasiness " The heat, 
and one of your concrete walls ” 

"The inspector swore a httle and apologised 
“ If any one could forget this heat he’s welcome,” he said 
“What’s the matter with the wall?” 

Mr Campion bent over the diagram on the boards of the throne 
He was very apologetic 

“ Here is the angle of the warehouse,” he said, “ and here is the 
sand-bin Here to the left is the lamp-post where Johnny Giichick 
was found Farther on to the left is the P C from Never Street 
examming a courtyard and temporarily off the scene, while to the 
right, on the other side of the entrance to Coal Court, is another 
constable, P C some-one-or-other, of Phyllis Court One is apt to 
— er — ^think of the problem as though it were contained m four solid 
walls, two concrete walls, two policemen ” 

. He hesitated and glanced timidly at the mspector 

“ When is a pohceman not a concrete wall, Oates? In— er — ^well, 
in just such heat — do you think, or don’t you?” 

Oates was staring at him, his eyes narrowed 
“ Damn it>” he said explosively “ Damn it. Campion, I believe 
you’re right I knew it was something so simple that it was 
staring me m the face ” 

They stood together looking down at the diagram Oates stooped 
to put a chalk cross at the entrance to the cul-de-sac 
“ It was that lamp-post,” he said “ Give me that telephone 
Wait till I get hold of that fellow ” 

While he was carrymg on an excited conversation we demanded 
an explanation from Mr Campion and he gave it to us at last, 
mild and apologetic as usual 

“Well, you see,” he said, “ there’s the sand-bm The sand-bin 
marks the boundary of two police divisions Policeman A, very 
hot and tired, sees a man collapse from the heat under a lamp-post 
on his own territory The man is a little fellow and it occurs to 
Policeman A that it would be a simple matter to move him to the 
next lamp-post on the other side of the sand-bin, where he would 
automatically become the responsibility of Pohceman B, who is 
even now approaching Policeman A achieves the change and is 
bending over the prostrate figure when his colleague comes up 
Smce he knows nothing of the bullet wound the entrance to the 
cul-de-sac, with the clear view to the cafe second floor room, has 
no significance m his mind To-day, when it’s full importance 
must have dawned upon him, he evidently thinks it best to hold 
his tongue ” 

Oates came back from the phone triumphant 
“ The first bobby went on leave this mornmg,” he said “ He 
was an old hand He must have spotted the chap was dead, took 
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It for granted it was the heat, and didn’t want to be held up here 
by the inquest Funny I didn’t see that in the beginning ” 

We were all silent for some moments 
“ Then the girl'”’ I began at last 

The inspector frowned and made a litde grimace of regret 
“ A pity about the girl,” he said “ Of course it was probably an 
accident Our man who saw it happen said he couldn’t be sure ” 
I stared at him and he explained, albeit a little hurriedly 
“Didn’t I tell you? When my sergeant phoned about the alibi 
he told me As Josephine crossed the road after visiting the 
mortuary this mornmg she stepped under a bus . Oh yes, 
instandy ” 

He shook his head He seemed uncomfortable 
“ She thought she was makmg a gesture when she came down to 
the station, don’t you see The mob must have told her to swear 
that no one had been m the upstairs room, that must have been 
their first story until they saw how the luck lay So when she 
came beedmg down to us she must have thought she was risking 
her life to give her Johnny’s murderer away, while instead of that 
she was simply givmg the fellow an alibi Funny the way 
thmgs happen, isn’t it?” 

He glanced at Campion affectionately 

“ It’s because you don’t get your mmd cluttered up with the 
human element that you see these things so quickly,” he said 
“You see everythmg m terms of A and B It makes all the 
difference ” 

Mr Campion, the most gentle of men, made no comment at 
all 
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“ T> UT It IS fantastic,” said Susan Dare, clutching the telephone 
t^“You can’t just be afraid You’ve got to be afraid of 
-■^something ” She waited, but there was no reply 
“ You mean,” she said presently, jn a hushed voice, “ that I’m 
to go to this perfecdy strange house, to be the guest of a perfecdy 
strange woman ” 

“ To you,” said Jim Byrne “ Not, I tell you, to me ” 

“ But you said you had never seen her ” 

“ Don’t maunder,” said Jim Byrne sharply “ Of course I’ve 
never seen her Now, Susan, do try to get this straight This woman 
IS Caroline Wray One of the Wrays ” 

“ Perfecdy dear,” said Susan “ Therefore I’m to go to her house 
and see why she’s got an attack of nerves Take a bag and prepare 
to spend the next few days as her guest I’m sorry, Jim, but I’m 

busy I’ve got to do a murder story this week and ” 

“ Sue,” said Jim, “ I’m serious ” 

Susan paused abrupdy He was serious 

“ It’s — I don’t know how to explam it, Susan,” he said “ It’s 
just — well, I’m Irish, you know And I’m — ^fey Don’t laugh ” 

“ I’m not laughmg,” said Susan “ Tell me exaody what you 
want me to do ” 

“ Just— watch thmgs There ought not to be any danger — don’t 
see how there could be To you ” 

Susan realised that she was gomg “How many Wrays are 
there, and what do you think is going to happen?” 

“ There are four Wrays But I don’t know what is gomg on that 
has got Carohne so terrified It was that — the terror m her voice — 
that made me call you ” 

"What’s the number of the house?” said Susan 
He told her “ It’s away north,” he said “ One of those old 
houses — narrow, tall, hasn’t changed, 1 suppose, since old Ephineas 
Wray died He was a close friend, you know, of my father’s 
Don’t know why Carolme called me I suppose some vague notion 
that a man on a newspaper would know what to do. Now let me 
see — there’s Carolme She’s the daughter of Ephmeas Wray David 
IS his grandson and Caroline’s nephew and .the only man — except 
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the houseman— in the place He’s young— in his twenties, I believe 
His father and mother died when he was a child ” 

“You mean there are three women?” 

“ Naturally There’s Mane — she is old Wrays’ adopted daughter 
— ^not born a Wray, but more hke him than the rest of them And 
Jessica — ^she’s Carolme’s cousm, but she’s always lived with the 
Wrays because her father died young People always assume that 
the three women are sisters Actually, of course, they are not But 
old Ephineas Wray left his fortune divided equally among them ” 

“And they all kve there together?” 

“ Yes David’s not married ” 

“ Is that,” said Susan, at the note of finality in his voice, “ all 
you know about them?” 

“ Absolutely everything Not much for you to go on, is it? It 
was just,” said Jim Byrne soberly, with the effect of a complete 
explanation, “ that she was so — so horribly scared Old Caroline, 
I mean ” 

Susan repeated the address slowly before she said again “ What 
was she afraid of?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Jim Byrne “ And— it’s queer — but I don’t 
think she knew either ” 

It was approaching five o’clock, with a dark fog rolling up from 
the lake and blending itself with the early winter twilight, when 
Susan Dare pressed the bell beside the wide old door — ^pressed it 
and waited Lights were on in the street, but the house before 
her was dark, its windows curtained The door was heavy and 
secretive 

But they were expecting her — or at least Caroline Wray was. 
It had all been arranged by telephone Susan wondered what 
Carolme had told them, what Jim Byrne had told Caroline to 
say to explam her presence, and, suddenly, what Carolme was like 

“ Little Johnny hung hts sister 
She was dead before they trussed her. 

Johnny’s always up to trices. 

Ain't he cute, and only six ” 

The Jingle had been haunting her with the persistency of a 
popular dance tune, and it gave accent to the impatient little beat 
of her brown Oxford shoe upon the stone step Then a light flashed 
on above the door Susan took a deep breath of the moist cold 
air and felt a sudden tightening of her nerves The door was 
going to open 

It swung wider, and a warm current of air. struck Susan’s cheeks 
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Beyond was a dimly lit hall and a woman’s figure — tall, corseted 
figure with full sweepmg skirts 

“Yes?” said a voice harshly out of the dimness 
“ I am Susan Dare,” said Susan 

“ Oh — oh, yes ” The figure moved aside and the door opened 
wider “ Come m, Ivfiss Dare We were expecting you ” 
Afterward Susan remembered her own hesitation on the dark 
threshold as the door closed with finality behind her, and the woman 
turned 

“ I am Miss Jessica Wray,” she said 
Jessica This was the cousin, then 

She was a tall woman, large-boned, ivith a heavy, dark face, thick 
iron-grey hair done high and full on her head, and long, strong 
hands She was dressed after a much earlier fashion, one which, 
mdeed, Susan was unable to date 
“We were expecting you,” she said “ Caroline, however, was 
obliged to go out ” She paused just under the light and beside 
a long mirror 

Susan had a confused impression of the house, m that moment, 
an impression of old, crowded elegance The mirror was wavery 
and framed m wide gilt, there were ferns m great marble urns, 
there were marble figures 

“ We’ll go up to your room,” said Jessica “ Caroline said you 
would be in Chicago for several days This way You can leave 
your bag here James will take at up later, he is out just now ” 
Susan put down her small suitcase, and followed Jessica The 
newel post and stair rail were heavy and carved The steps were 
carpeted and thickly padded And the house was utterly, completely 
still As they ascended the quiet stairs it grew mcreasmgly hot 
and airless 

At the top of the stairs Jessica turned with a ngid motion of 
her strong body 

“Will you wait here a moment?” she said “I’m not sure 
which room ” 

Susan made some assenting gesture, and Jessica turned along 
the passage which ran toward the rear of the house 
So terrifically hot the house was So crowded with old and 
almost sentient furmture So very silent 
Susan moved a bit restively It was not a pleasant house But 
Caroline had to be afraid of something — not just silence and heat 
and broodmg, secretive old walls She glanced down the length 
of haU, moved again to put her hand upon the tall newel post of 
the stair rail beside her The carved top of it seemed to shift 
and move slighdy under the pressure of her hand and confirmed 
in the strangest way her feelmg that the house itself had a singular 
kind of life 
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Then she was staring straight ahead o£ her through an open, 
hghted doorway Beyond it was a large room, half bedroom and 
half sitting-room A lamp on a table cast a circle of light, and 
beside the table, silhouetted against the light, sat a woman with a 
book in her lap 

It must be Mane Wray — the older sister, the adopted Wray 
who was more like old Ephineas Wray than any of them “ 

Her face was in shadow with the light beyond it, so Susan could 
see only a blunt, fleshy white profile and a tight knot of shining 
black hair above a massive black silk bosom She did not, appar- 
ently, know of Susan’s presence, for she did not turn There was 
a kind of patience about that massive, relaxed figure, a waiting 
An enormous black female spider waiting m a web of shadows 
But waiting for what? 

The suggestion was not one calculated to relieve the growing 
tension of Susan’s nerves The heat was making her dizzy, fanciful 
Calling a harmless old woman a black spader merely because she 
was wearing a shmy black silk dress • Mane Wray still, so far as 
Susan could see, did not look at her, but there was suddenly the 
flicker of a motion on the table 

Susan looked and caught her breath in an mcredulous litde gasp 

There was actually a small grey creature on that table, directly 
under the lamplight A small grey creature with a long tail It 
sat down nonchalandy, pulled die lid off a box and dug its tiny 
hands into the box 

“ It’s a monkey,” thought Susan, with something like a clutch 
of hysteria “ It’s a monkey — a spider monkey, is it? — with that 
tiny face ” 

It was turmng its face jerkily about the room, peering with 
bright, anxious eyes here and there, and busily, furiously eating 
candy It failed somehow to see Susan, or perhaps she was too 
far away to interest it There was suddenly something curiously 
unreal about the scene That, thought Susan, or the heat in this 
fantastic house, and turned at the approaching rustle of skirts down 
the passage It was Jessica, and she looked at Susan and then 
through the open doorway and smiled coldly 

“Mane is deaf,” she said “I suppose she didn’t rcahsc you 
were here ” 

“No,” said Susan 

“ I’ll tell her ” She made a stiff gesture with her long hand 

and turned to enter the room beyond the open door As her grey 
silk rustled through the door the little monkey jerked around, gave 
her one piercing black glance and was gone from the table in 
a swift grey streak He fled across the room, darted under an 
old sofa 
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But Jessica did not reprove him “ Mane,” she said loudly and 
distinctly 

There was a pause Jessica’s flowmg grey silk skirts were now 
silhouetted against the table lamp, and the monkey absendy began 
to hck Its paw 

“ Yes, Jessica ” The voice was that of a person long deaf — 
entirely without tone 

“ Susan Dare is here — you know — ^the daughter of Caroline’s 
friend Do you want to see her?” 

“See her? No No, not now Later” 

“Very well Do you want anythmg?” 

“No” 

“Your cushions?” 

Jessica’s rigid back bent over Ivtarie as she arranged a cushion 
Then she turned and walked again toward Susan Susan felt queerly 
fascinated and somehow oddly shocked to note that, as Jessica 
turned her rigid back to the room, the monkey darted out from 
under the sofa and was suddenly skittermg across the room agam 
in the direction of the table and the candy 

He would be, thought Susan, one very sick monkey The house 
was too hot, and yet Susan shivered a bit Why did people keep 
monkeys? 

“This way,” said Jessica firmly, and Susan preceded her down 
the hall and into exacly he kmd of bedroom she might have 
expected it to be 

But Jessica did not intend to leave her alone to explore its 
Victorian vastnesses Under her somewhat unnervmg dark gaze, 
Susan removed her cock-eyed little hat, smoothed back her light 
hair and put her coat across a chair, only to have it placed immed- 
iately by Jessica m the enormous gloomy wardrobe The servants, 
said Jessica, were out, the second girl and James because it was 
their half-day out, the cook to do an errand 

“ You are younger than I should have expected,” she said 
abrupdy to Susan “Shall we go down now?” 

As they passed down the stairs to the drawmg-room, a clock 
somewhere struck slowly, with long trembling variations 

“ Five,” said Jessica “ Caroline ought to return ver>’^ soon And 
David ^ He usually reaches home shortly after five That is, if it 
isn’t rainy Traffic sometimes delays him But it isn’t ramy 
to-night I” 

“ Foggy',” said Susan, and obeyed the motion of Jessica’s long 
grey hand toward a chair It was not, however, a comfortable 
chair And neither were the moments that followed comfortable, 
for Jessica sat sternly erect in a chair opposite Susan, folded her 
hands firmly in her silk lap and said exaedy nothing Susan started 
to speak a time or two, thought better of it, and herself sat in 
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rather rigid silence And was suddenly aware that she was acutely 
receptive to sight and sound and feeling 
It was not a pleasant sensation 

For she felt queerly as if the lives that were living themselves 
out in that narrow old house were pressmg in upon her — as if 
long-spoken words and long-stifled whispers were living yet in 
the heated air/ 

She stirred restively and tried not to think of Marie Wray Queer 
how difficult It was, once having seen Mane and heard her speak, 
not to think of that brooding figure — sitting in its web of shadows, 
waiting 

Three old women hvmg in an old house What were their 
relations to one another? Two of them she had seen and had 
heard speak, and knew no more of them than she had known 
What about Carolme — the one who was afraid? She stirred agam 
and knew Jessica was watching her 
They heard the bell, although it rang in some back part of the 
house Jessica looked satisfied and rose 

“ It’s David,” she said At the door mto the hall she added in 
a different tone ” And I suppose Caroline, too ” 

Susan knew she was tense Yet there was nothmg m that house 
for her — Susan Dare— to fear It was Carohne who was afraid 
Then another woman stood in the doorway Carolme, no doubt 
A tall slender woman, a blonde who had faded into tremulous, 
wispy uncertainty She did not speak Her eyes were large and 
blue and feverish, and two bright pink spots fluttered in her thm 
cheeks, and her bare thm hands moved Susan rose and went to 
her and took the two hands 

“ But you’rC/SO young,” said Carolme Disappomtment throbbed 
m her voice 

“ I’m not really,” said Susan 
“And so little ” breathed Caroline 

“But that doesn’t matter at all,” said Susan, speaking slowly, 
as one does to a nervous child There were voices m the hall, but 
she was mamly aware of Carolme 
“ No, I suppose not,” said Carolme, finally lookmg into Susan’s 
eyes Terrified, Jim had said Curious how nght Jim managed 
to be 

Caroline’s eyes sought mto Susan’s, and she was about to speak 
when there was a rustle in the doorway Caroline’s uncertam lips 
closed in a kmd of gasp, and Jessica swept into the room 
But I must know what she’s afraid of, thought Susan I must 
get her alone — ^away from Jessica 

“Take off your coat, Caroline,” said Jessica “Don’t stand 
there I sec you’ve spoken to Susan Dare Put away your hat 
and coat and then come down agam ” 
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“ Yes, Jessica,” said Caroline Her hands were moving again, 
and she looked away 

“ Go on,” said Jessica Her voice was not sharp, it was merely 
undef eatable 

“Yes, Jessica,” said Carolme 

“ Marie is readmg,” said Jessica. “ You needn’t speak to her 
now unless you wish to do so You may take Susan Dare in to 
see her later ” 

“ Yes, Jessica ” 

Carolme disappeared and in her place stood a man, and Susan 
was murmuring words of acknowledgment to Jessica’s economical 
introduction 

David, too, was blond, and his eyes were darkly blue He was 
slender and fairly tall, his mouth was fine and sensitive, and there 
was a look about his temples and around his eyes that was — Susan 
sought for the word and found it — wistful He was young and 
strong and vibrant — the only young thing in the house-^ut he 
was not happy Susan knew that at once He said 

“ How do you do. Miss Dare?” 

“ Don’t go upstairs yet, David,” said Jessica Her voice was 
less harsh, she watched him avidly “ You ought to rest ” 

“ Not now, Aimt Jessica I’ll see you again, Miss Dare ” 

He walked away “Aunt Mane all nght?” he called from the 
stairway 

“Perfecdy,” said Jessica Her voice was harsh again “She’s 
reading ” 

Afterward Susan tried to remember whether she could actually 
hear David’s steps upon the padded stairs or whether she was only 
half consaously calculatmg the time it took to climb the stairs 
— the time it took, or might have taken to walk along the hall, 
to enter a room She was sure that Jessica did not speak She 
merely sat there 

Why did Jessica become ngid and harsh agam when David 
spoke of Mane? Why did 

A loud, dreadful crash of sound shattered the silence m the 
house It fell upon Susan and immersed her and shook the whole 
house and then receded m waves. Waves that left destruction and 
intolerable confusion 

Susan realised dimly that she was on her feet and trymg to 
move toward the stairway, and that Jessica’s mouth was grey, 
and that Jessica’s hands were clutchmg her 

“ Oh, my God — ^David ” said Jessica mtelhgihly, and Susan 

pushed the woman aua^^ from her 

She reached the stairway, Jessica beside her, and at the top of 
the stairs two figures were locked together and struggling m the 
upper hall. 
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“ Caroline,” screamed Jessica “ What are you doing? Where’s 
Mane — where ” 

“Let me go, Caroline I” David was pullmg Caroline’s thm 
clutching arms from around him “ Let me go, I tell you Some- 
thing terrible has happened You must ” 

Jessica brushed past them and then was at the door of Marie’s 
room 

“ It’s Mane!” she cried harshly “ Who shot her?” 

Susan was vaguely conscious of Caroline’s sobbmg breatlis and 
of David’s shoulder pressmg agamst her own Somehow they had 
all got to that open doorway and were crowding there together 
It was Mane 

She sat m the same chair m which she’d been sitting when 
Susan saw her so short a time ago But her head had fallen forward, 
her whole body crumpled grotesquely into black silk folds 
Jessica was die first to enter the room Then David Susan, 
feeling sick and shaken, followed Only Caroline remained in the 
doorway, clinging to the casing with thin hands, her face like 
chalk and her lips blue 

“ She’s been shot,” said Jessica “ Straight through the heart ” 
Then she looked at David “Did Carolmc kill her, David?” 

"Caroline kill Mane! Why, Caroline couldn’t kill anything I” 
he cried 

“Then who killed her?” said Jessica “You realise, don’t you, 
that she’s dead?” 

Her dark gaze probed deeper and she said in a gratmg whisper 
“Did you kill her, David?” 

“No!” cried David "Not” 

“She’s dead,” said Jessica 

Susan said as crisply as she could * “ Why don’t you call a 
doctor?” 

Jessica’s silk rustled, and she turned to give Susan a long cold 
look “ There’s no need to call a doctor Obviously she’s dead ” 

“ The police, then,” said Susan softly “ Obviously, too — she’s 
been murdered ” 

“ The police,” cried Jessica scornfully “ Turn over my own 
cousin — my own nephew — to the police Never ” 

“ rU call them,” Susan said crisply, and whirled and left them 
with their dead 

On the silent stairway her knees began to shake agam So 
this was what the house had been waitmg for Murder! And 
this was why Caroline Jiad been afraid What, then, had she 
known? Where was the revolver that had shot Mane? There 
was nothing of the kind to be seen in the room 
' The air was hot — the house terribly still — and she, Susan Dare, 
was huntmg for a telephone — calling for a number — talking quite 
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sensibly on the whole — ^and all the time it was entirely automatic 
action on her part It was automatic, even when she called and 
found Jim Byrne 

“I’m here,” she said “At the Wrays’ Mane has been 
murdered ” 

“ My God • ” said Jim and slammed up the receiver 
The house was so hot Susan sat down weakly on the bottom 
step and huddled against the newel post and felt extremely ill 
If she were really a detective, of course, she would go straight 
upstairs and wrmg admissions out of them while they were shaken 
and confused and before they’d had time to arrange their several 
defences But she wasn’t a detective, and she had no wish to be, 
and aU she wanted just then was to escape Something moved in 
the shadows under the stairs — amoved Susan flung her hands to 
her throat to choke back a scream, and the little monkey whirled 
out, peered at her worriedly, then darted up the window curtain 
and sat nonchalantly on the heavy wooden rod 
Her coat and hat were upstairs She couldn’t go out into the 
cold and fog without them — ^and Jun Byrne was on the way If 

she could hold out till he got there 

David was coming down the stairs 

“She says it’s all right to call the pohce,” he said in a tight 
voice 

“ I’ve called them ” 

He looked down at her and suddenly sat on the bottom step 
beside her. 

“ It’s been hell,” he said quite simply “ But I didn’t think of 
— ^murder ” He stared at nothing, and Susan could not bear the 
look of horror on his young face 
“I understand,” she said, wishmg she did imderstand 
“ I didn’t,” he said “ Until — just lately. I knew — oh, smce I 

was a child I’ve known I must ” 

“Must what?” said Susan gravely 
He flushed quickly and was white agam 

“ Oh, It’s a beastly thmg to say I was the only — child, you know 
And I grew up knowing that I dared have no — no favourite — ^you 
see? If there’d been more of us — or if the aunts had married and 
had their own children — ^but I didn’t understand how — ^how 
violent — ” the word stopped in his throat, and he coughed and went 

on — “ how strongly they felt ” 

“ Who?” 

“ Why, Aunt Jessica, of course And Aunt Mane And Aunt 
Caroline ” 

“ Too many aunts,” said Susan dryly “ What was it they were 
violent about?” 

“ The house And each other And — ^and other things Oh, I’ve 
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always known, but it was all— hidden, you know The surface 
was — all right ” 

Susan groped through the fog The surface was all right, he’d 
said But the fog parted for a rather sickening instant and gave 
her an ugly glimpse of an abyss below 
“Why was Caroline afraid?” said Susan 
“ Car oltne?” he said, staring at her “ Afraid I" His blue eyes 
were brilliant with anxiety and excitement “ See here,” he said, 
“ if you think it was Caroline who killed Mane, it wasn’t She 
couldn’t She’d never have dared I m-mean — ” he was stammering 
in his excitement — “I mean, Carolme wouldn’t hurt a fly And 
Carolme wouldn’t have opposed Mane about anythmg- Mane — 
you don’t know what Mane was like ” 

“Exacdy what happened m the upstairs hall?” 

“ You mean — ^when the shot ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Why, I — I was in my room — ^no, not quite — I was nearly at 
the door And I heard the shot And it’s queer, but I beheve — 
I believe I knew right away that it was a revolver shot It was 

as if I had expected ” he checked himself “ But I hadn’t 

expected — I ” he stopped, dug his fists desperately into his 

pockets and was suddenly firm and controlled — “but I hadn’t 
actually expected it, you understand ” 

“Then when you heard the shot you turned, I suppose, and 
looked ” 

“ Yes Yes, I think so Anyway, there was Caroline in the hall, 
too I think she was screaming We were both runnmg I thought 
of Mane — I don’t know why But Caroline clutched at me and 
held me She didn’t want me to go into Mane’s room She was 
terrified And then I think you were there and Jessica Were 
you?” 

“ Yes And there was no one else in the hall? No one came from 
Mane’s room?” 

His face was perplexed, terribly puzzled 
“ Nobody ” 

“ Except — Caroline?” 

“ But I tell you it couldn’t have been Caroline ” 

The doorbell began to ring— shrill sharp peals that stabbed the 
shadows and the thickness of the house 
It’s the police, thought Susan, catching her breath sharply The 
boy beside her had straightened and was starmg at the wide old 
door that must be opened 

Behind them on the padded stairway something rustled “It’s 
the police,” said Jessica harshly “ Let them in ” 

Susan had not realised that there would be so many of them 
Or that they would do so much Or that an inquiry could last so 
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long She had not realised either how amazingly thorough they 
were with their photographs and their finger-pnntmg and thcir 
practised and rapid and incredibly searchmg mvestigation She was 
a little shocked and more than a little awed, sheerly from witnessmg 
at first hand and with her own eyes what police actually did when 
there was murder 

Yet her own interview with Lieutenant Mohrn was not difficult 
He was brisk, youthful, kmd, and Jim Byrne was there to explain 
her presence She had been very thankful to see Jim Byrne, who 
arrived on the heels of the police 

“ Tell the police everythmg you know,” he had said 
“ But I don’t know anything ” 

And It was Lieutenant Mohrn who, oddly enough, brought 
Susan mto the very centre and hub of the whole affair 
But that was late — much later After endless mquiry, endless 
search, endless repetitions, endless conferences Endless waiting in 
the gloomy dming-room with portraits of dead and vanished Wrays 
staring fixedly down upon policemen Upon Susan Upon servants 
whose alibis had, Jim had mformed her, been immediately and 
completely established. 

It was close to one o’clock when Jim came to her agam 
“ See here,” he said “ You look like a ghost Have you had 
an> thing to eat?” 

“ No,” said Susan 

A moment later she was m the kitchen, accepting provender that 
Jim Byrne brought from the icebox 
“You do manage to get things done,” she said “I thought 
newspaper men wouldn’t even be permitted m the house ” 

“ Oh, the police are all right — they’ll give a statement to all of 
us — ^treat us right, you know More cake? And don’t forget I’m 
in on this case Have you found out yet what Carolme was 
afraid of?” 

“No I’ve not had a chance to talk to her Jun, who did it?” 
He smiled mirthlessly. 

“ You’re asking me' They’ve established, mainly, three things 
the servants are clear, there was no one in the house besides Jessica 
and David and Carolme ” 

“ And me,” said Susan with a small shudder “ And — ^Marie ” 
“And you,” agreed Jim imperturbably “And Mane Third, 
they can’t find the gun Jessica and you alibi each other That 
leaves David and Caroline Well — ^which of them did it? And 
why?” 

“ I don’t know,” she said “ But, Jim, I’m frightened ” 
“Frightened^ With the house full of police? Why?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Susan again “ It’s nothmg I can explam 
It’s just — 2. queer kind of menace Somewhere — ^somehow — m this 
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house It’s like Mane — only Mane is dead and this is alive Hornbly 
alive ” Susan knew she was incoherent and that Jim was staring 
at her worriedly, and suddenly the swuigmg door behmd her 
opened, and Susan’s heart leaped to hex throat before the policeman 
spoke 

“ The lieutenant wants you both, please,” he said 
As they passed through the hall, the clock struck a single note 
that vibrated long afterward It had been, then, eight hours and 
more smee she had entered that wide door and been met by Jessica 
Lights were on everywhere now, and there were poheemen, and 
the old-fashioned shdmg doors between the hall and the drawing- 
room had been closed, and they shut in the sound of voices 
“ In there,” said the policeman and drew back one of the doors 
It was entirely silent m the heavily furnished room Lights 
were on m the chandeher above and it was eerily, dreadfully 
bright The streaks showed m the faded brown velvet curtains 
at the wmdows, and the wavery hncs in the mantelpiece mirror, 
and the worn spots m the old Turkish rug And every grey shadow 
on Jessica’s face was darker, and the fine, sharp hncs around 
Carolmc’s mouth and her haunted eyes showed terribly clear, and 
there were two bright scarlet spots m David’s cheeks Lieutenant 
Mohrn had lost his look of youth and freshness and looked the 
weary, greymg forty that he was A detective in plain clothes 
was sittmg on the small of his back in one of the slippery plush 
chairs 

The door slid together again behmd them, and still no one spoke, 
although Jessica turned to look at ithem And, oddly, Susan had 
a feeling that everything m that household had dianged Yet 
Jessica had not actudly changed, her eyes met Susan’s with exactly 
the same cold, remote command 'Ihcn what was it that was 
different? 

Caroline — Susan’s eyes went to the thin bent figure, huddled 
tragically on the edge of hear chair Her fine hair was m wisps 
about her face, her mouth tremulous 
Why, of course! It was not a change It was merely that both 
Jessica and Caroline had become somehow mtensificd They were 
both etched more sharply The shadows were deeper, the lines 
blacker 

Lieutenant Mohrn turned to Carolmc “This is the young 
woman you refer to, isn’t it. Miss Caroline?” 

Caroline’s eyes fluttered to Susan, avoided Jessica, and returned 
fascinated to Lieutenant Mohrn “ Yes — yes ” 

David whirled from the window and crossed to stand directly 
above Carolme 

“ Look here. Aunt Caroline, you realise that whatever you tell 
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Miss Dare, she’ll be bound to tell the police? It’s just the same 
thing — ^you know that, don’t you?” 

“ Oh, yes, David That’s what — he — said ” 

Lieutenant Mohrn cleared his throat abrupdy and a bit 
uncomfortably 

“ She understands that, Wray I don’t know why she won’t 
tell me But she won’t And she says she will talk to Miss Dare ” 
“ Carolme,” said Jessica, “ is a fool ” She moved rigidly to look 
at Caroline, who refused to meet her eyes, and said . “ You’ll find 
Carolme’s got nothing to tell ” 

Carolme’s eyes went wildly to the floor, to the curtains, to 
David, and both her hands fluttered to her tremblmg mouth 
“I’d rather talk to her,” she said 

“ Caroline,” said Jessica, “ you are behavmg irrationally You 
have been like this for days You brought this — this Susan Dare 
into the house You lied to me about her — told me it was a daughter 
of a school friend I might have known you had no such intimate 
friend I ” She shot a dark look at Susan and swept back to Caroline 
“Now you’ve told the pohce that you were afraid and that you 

telephoned to a perfect stranger ” 

“ Jim Byrne,” fluttered Caroline “ His father and my 
father ” 

“That means nothing,” said Jessica harshly “Don’t interrupt 
me And then this young woman comes mto our house Why? 
Answer me, Caroline Why?” 

“ I — ^was afraid ” 

“Of what?” 

“I — I — ” Caroline stood, motioning frantically with her hands 
— “ I’ll tell I’ll tell Miss Dare She’ll know what to do ” 

“ This IS the situation. Miss Dare,” said Lieutenant Mohrn 
patiendy “ Miss Carohne has admitted that she was alarmed about 
something and why you are here She has also admitted that 
there was an urgent and pressing problem that was causmg dis- 
sension m the household But she’s — ^very tired, as you see — a litde 
nervous, perhaps And she says she is willing to tell, but that 
she prefers talking to you ” He smiled wearily “ At any rate — 
It’s askmg a great deal of you — ^but will you hear what she has to 
tell? It’s a whim, of course ” There was something friendly and 
kind in the look he gave Carolme “ But we’ll humour her And 
she understands ” 

“ I understand,” said Carohne with a flash of decision “ But 
I don’t want — any one but Susan Dare ” 

“ Nonsense, Caroline,” said Jessica “ I have a right to hear 
So has David ” 

Carolme’s eyes, glanang this way and that to avoid Jessica, 
actually met Jessica’s gaze, and she succumbed at once 
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“Yes, Jessica,” she said obediently 

“ All right, then Now, we arc going outside. Miss Caroline 
You can say anything you want to say And remember we are 
here only to help " Lieutenant Mohrn paused at the sliding door, 
and Susan saw a look flash between him and Jim Byrne She 
also saw Jun Byrne’s hand go to his pocket and the brief little 
nod he gave the lieutenant 

“ Do you mind if I stay in the room but out of earshot, Miss 
Jessica?” Jim asked 

“No,” Jessica agreed grudgingly 

“We’ll be )ust outside,” said Lieutenant Mohrn, speaking to 
Jim Something m his voice added “Ready for any kind of 
trouble ” She saw, too, the look in Jim’s eyes as he glanced at 
her and then back to the lieutenant, and all at once she understood 
the meaning of that look and the meaning of his gesture toward 
his pocket He had a revolver there, then And the lieutenant was 
promismg protection But that meant that they were going to 
leave her alone with the Wrays Alone with three people, one of 
whom was a murderer 

But she was not entirely alone Jim Byrne was there, in the 
far corner, his eyes wary and alert and his smile unperturbed 

“ Very well now, Choline,” said Jessica “ Let’s hear your 
precious story ” 

“ It’s about the house,” began Caroline, looking at Susan as 
if she dared not pertmt her glance to swerve “ The police dragged 
It out of me ” 

Jessica laughed harshly and mterrupted 

“ So that’s your important evidence I can tell it with less foolish- 
ness It IS simply that we have had an offer of a considerable sum 
of money for the purchase of this house We happen to hold this 
house — all four of us — ^with equal interest Thus it is necessary 
for us to agree before we can sell or otherwise dispose of the 
property That’s really all there is to it Carolmc and David 
wanted to sell I didn’t care ” 

“ But Mane didn’t want to sell,” cried Carolme “ And Mane 
was stronger than any of us ” 

“Miss Caroline,” said Susan softly “Why were you afraid?” 

For a dreadful second or two there was utter silence 

Then, as dreadfully, Caroline collapsed into her chair again and 
put her hands over her mouth and moaned 

But Jessica was ready to speak 

“ She had nothing to be iraid of She’s merely nervous— very 
nervous I know, Caroline, what you have been doing with every 
cent of money you could get your silly hands upon But I intended 
to do notliing about it ” 
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Caroline had given up her effort to avoid Jessica She was 
staring at her like a terrified, panting bird 

“ You — ^know ” she gasped in a thin, high voice 

“ Of course I know You are completely transparent, Caroline 
I know that you were gamblmg away your inheritance — or at 
least what you could toudi ” 

“Gamblmg I” cried David “What do you mean?” 

“ Stocks,” said Jessica harshly “ Speculative stocks It got her 
like a fever Carolme has always been susceptible So you have no 
money at all left, Caroline? Is that why you were so anxious to 
sell the house? You surely haven’t been fool enough to buy on 
margm ” 

Caroline’s distraught Bands confessed what her tremblmg lips 
could not speak 

David was suddenly standmg beside her, his hand on her thin 
shoulder 

“ Don’t worry, Aunt Came,” he said “ It’ll be all nght You’ve 
got enough in trust to take care of you ” 

Over Caroline’s head he looked at Jessica The look or the 
tenderness in his voice when he spoke to Carolme seemed to 
infuriate Jessica, and she arose amid a rustlmg of silk and stood 
there tall and rigid, facmg him 

“Why don’t you offer to take care of her yourself, David?” 
she said gratingly 

David was white, and his eyes brilliant with pam, but he replied 
steadily “ You know why. Aunt Jessica And you know why 
she gambled, too We were both trying to make enough money 
to get away To get away from this house To get away 
from ” He stopped 

“From what, David?” said Jessica 

“ From Marie,” said David desperately “ And from you ” 

Jessica did not move Her face did not change There was 
only a queer luminous flash m her eyes After a horribly long 
moment she said 

“ I loved you far better than Mane loved you, David You 
feared her I intended to give you money when you came to me 
You had to come to me You would have begged me for help — 
me, Jessica* Why did you or Carolme kill Mane? Was it because 
she refused to sell the house? I know why she refused She pre- 
tended that It was sentiment, that she, the adopted daughter, was 
more a Wray than any of us But it wasn’t that, really She hated 
us And we wanted to sell That is, you and Carolme wanted to 
sell for 3mur own selfish interests I — it made no difference to 
me ” 

Carolme sobbed and cried jerkdy 

“ But you did care, Jessica You wanted the money You— you 
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love money ” There ^vas a strangely inaedulous wail m her thin 
voice “Money — moneys Not die things it will buy Not the 
freedom it might give you But money — bonds, mortgages, gold 

You love money first, Jessica, and you ” 

“ Caroline" said Jessica, m a terrible voice Caroline babbled 
and sobbed into silence “ Caroline, you are not responsible You 
forget that there are strangers here That Mane has been mur- 
dered Try to collect yourself At once You are making a 
disgustmg exhibition ” 

All three looked at Susan 

And as suddenly as they had been diverted from each other they 
were, for a moment, united m their feeling agamst Susan She 
was the intruder, the instrument of the police, placed there by 
the law for the purpose of discovermg evidence. 

Their eyes were not pleasant 

Susan smoothed back her hair, and she was acutely aware of 
the small telegram of warnmg that ran along her nerves One of 
them had murdered She turned to Caroline 
“Then were you afraid that Mane would discover what you 
had been domg with your money?” she asked gently 
Carolme blinked and was immediately ready to reply, her 
momentary feeling agamst Susan disseminated by the small touch 
of kmdncss in Susan’s manner 

“No,” she said m a confidential way “That wasn’t what I 
was afraid of ” 

“Then was there somethmg unusual about the house? Some- 
thing that troubled you?” ' 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” said Caroline 

“What was it?” asked Susan, scarcely danng to breathe If 
only Jessica would remain silent for, another moment 
But Carolme was fluttering again 

“I don’t know I don’t £iow You see, it was all so queer. 
Mane hcJdmg out agamst us all, and we all — except Jessica some- 
times — obeyed Mane We’ve always obeyed Mane Everythmg in 
the house has done that Even Spider— the— the monkey, you 
know ” 

Susan permitted her eyes to flicker toward Jessica She stood 
immovable, watching David Susan could not interpret that dark 
look, and she did not try Instead she leaned over to Carolme, 
took her fluttering, mcffcctual hands, and said, still gently “ Tell 
me exactly why you telephoned to Jim Byrne What was it that 
happened in the morning— or maybe the mght before— that made 
you afraid?” 

“ How did you know?” said Caroline “ It happened that night ” 
“ What was it?” said Susan so sofdy that it was scarcely more 
than a whisper 
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But Caroline quite suddenly swerved. 

“ I wasn’t afraid of Mane,” she said “ But every one obeyed 
Mane Even the house always seemed more Marie’s house than 
— than Jessica’s But I didn’t kill Mane ” 

“Tell me,” repeated Susan “What happened last night that 
was — queer?” 

“ Carolme,” said Jessica harshly, dragging herself back from 
some deep broodmg gulf, “ you’ve said enough ” 

Susan Ignored her and held Carolme’s feverishly bright eyes with 

her own “ Te// me ” 

“ It was — ^Marie ” gasped Caroline 

“ Mane — ^what did she do?” said Susan 
“ She didn’t do anythmg,” said Caroline “ It was what she 

said No, It wasn’t that exactly. It was ” 

“ If you insist upon talkmg, Caroline, you might at least try 
to be intelligible,” said Jessica coldly 
Could she get Jessica out of the room? thought Susan, probably 
not And it was all too obvious that she was standing by, permit- 
tmg Caroline to talk only so long as Caroline said noting that 
she, Jessica, did not want her to say Susan said quietly “Did 
you hear Mane speak?” 

“ Yes, that was just it,” cried Caroline eagerly “ And it was 
so very queer That is, of course we — ^that is, I — 'have often thought 
that Mane must be about the house much more than she pretended 
to be, in order to know all the things she knew That is, she always 
knew everything that happened in the house It — sometimes it 
was queer, you know, because it was like — like magic or some- 
thing It was quite,” said Carolme with an unexpected burst of 
imagery, “ as if she had one of those astral body things, and it 
walked all around the house while Mane just sat there m her 
room ” 

“ Astral — body — things,” said Jessica deliberately Carolme crim- 
soned and Jessica’s hands gestured outward as much as to say 
“ You see for yourself what a state she’s m ” 

The old room was silent again Susan’s heart was pounding, 
and again those small tocsins of warnmg were soundmg in some 
subconscious realm All those forces were silently, mvisibly com- 
batmg— strugglmg agamst each other And somewhere amid them 
was the truth — quite tangible — altogether real 
“ But the astral body,” said Caroline suddenly into the silence, 
“ couldn’t have talked And I heard Mane speak She was in 
Jessica’s room, and the door was closed, and I heard her talking 
to Jessica And then — ^that’s what’s queer — ^I went straight on 
past the door and into Marie’s room, and there was Mane sitting 
there Isn’t it queer?” 

“Why were you fnghtened?” 
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“ Because— -because ” Caroline’s hands twisted together “ I 

don’t know why Except that I had a— a feeling ” 

“ Nonsense ” Jessica laughed There was again the luminous 
flash in her shadowed eyes, and she spoke more rapidly than usual 
“You see, Susan Dare, how nonsensical all this is How utterly 
fantastic*” 

“ There was Mane,” said Carolme “ She was talking to you ” 
Jessica’s silks rustled, and she walked rigidly and quickly to 
Caroline and leaned over so that she could grip Caroline’s shoulder 
and force Caroline to meet her eyes David tried to mtervene, 
and she brushed hun away and said hoarsely 
“Caroline, you poor lirfe fool You thought you’d get this 
young woman here and try to establish your innocence of the 
crime All this talk is sheer nonsense You are cunning after the 

way of fools such as you Tell me this, Caroline ” She paused 

long enough to take a great gasp of breath She was more powerful, 
more invmcible that Susan had seen her “ Tell me Where was 
David when the revolver was fired?” 

Carolme was shrinkmg backward David said quickly “ She’ll 

say anything to protect me She’ll say anythmg, and you ” 

“ Be quiet, David Caroline, answer me ” 

“ He was at the door of his room,” said Caroline 
For a long moment Jessica waited Then with terrible deliber- 
ation she relaxed her gnp and straightened and looked slowly 
from one to the other 

“You’ve as good as confessed, Carne,” she said “There was 
no one else You admit that it was not David Why did you kill 
her, Carne?” 

“She didn’t kill her*” David was between the two women, 
his face white and his eyes blazmg “ It was you, Jessica 
You ” 

“ David' Stopr The two sharp exclamations were like lashes 
“I was here in this room when the shot was fired I didn’t kill 
Mane I couldn’t have killed her You know that Come, 
Carolme ” 

She put her grey hand upon Carolme’s shoulder Carolme, as 
if mesmerised by that touch, arose, and Jessica turned to the door- 
way No one moved as the two women crossed the room Jim 
Byrne glanced at Susan unrevealingly and then, at Jessica’s 
imperious gesture, opened the door Susan was vaguely aware 
that there were men m the hall outside, but she was held as if 
enchanted by the extraordinary scene she was witnessmg 
No one moved, and there was no sound save the rustle of Jessica’s 
sdks while she led Carolme to the stairway At the bottom step 
Jessica turned, and there was suddenly something less harsh m 
her face, it was for an instant almost kmd, and there was a queer 
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sort of tenderness in the pressure of her hand upon Caroline’s 
shrinking shoulder 

But that hand was nevertheless compelling 
“ Go upstairs,” she said to Caroline, in a voice loud enough so 
that they all heard “ Go upstairs and do what is necessary There’s 
- enough veronal on my dresser We’ll give you tune ” 

She turned as if to barricade the stairway with her own rigid 
body and looked slowly and defiantly around her “ I’ll ma\e them 
give you tune, Carrie Go on" 

There was the complete and utter silence of sheer horror And 
in that silence somethmg small and grey and quick flashed down 
from the curtain and up the stairs 

“Holy Mother,” cried some one “What was that?” 

And David sprang forward 

“You can’t do that — ^you can’t do that! Caroline, don’t 

move ” Susan knew that he was thrustmg himself between 

Jessica and Caroline, that there was a sudden confusion But she 
was mainly aware of something that had clicked in her own mind 
Somehow she got through the confusion in the hall to Lieutenant 
Mohrn, and Jim Byrne was at her side Both of them listened to the 
brief words she said, Lieutenant Mohrn ran rapidly upstairs, and 
Jim disappeared toward the dining-room 
Jim was back first He pulled Susan to one side 
“ You are right,” he said “ The cook and the houseman both 
say that Mane was very strict about the monkey and that the 
monkey always obeyed her But what do you mean?” 

“ I’m not sure, Jim But I’ve just told Lieutenant Mohrn that 
I think there should be a bullet hole somewhere upstairs It was 
made by the second bullet It is in the ceiling, perhaps — or wall 
I think It’s in Jessica’s room ” 

Lieutenant Mohrn was commg down the stairway He reached 
the bottom of the stairs and looked wearily and a bit sadly at the 
group there At Caroline crumpled agamst the wall At David 
white and taut At Jessica, a ngid figure of hatred Then he sighed 
and looked at the policeman nearest him and nodded 
“Will you go into the drawmg-room, please,” he asked Susan 
“ And you, Jim ” 

The doors slid together and, still wearily. Lieutenant Mohrn 
pulled out from his pocket a revolver, a long cord, a piece of 
cotton, and a small alarum clock 
“ They were all there hidden m the newel post at the top of the 
stairway The carved top was loose as you remembered it. Miss 
Dare And there’s two shots gone from the revolver, and there’s 
a bullet hole m the wall of Jessica’s bedroom How did you know 
It was Jessica, Miss Dare?” 

“ It was the monkey,” said Susan Her voice sounded unnatural 
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m her own ears, terribly tired, terribly sad “ It was the monkey 
all the time You see, he was situng there, steahng candy right 
beside Mane’s chair He would have been afraid to do that if he 
had not known she was dead And when Jessica entered the room 
he fled When I thought of that, the whole thing fell together 
the hot house, obviously to keep Marie’s body warm and confuse 
the time of death, every one out of the house to permit Jessica 
to do murder, then this thing you’ve found ” 

“ It’s simple, of course,” said Lieutenant Mohrn “ The cord 
fastened tight between the alarum lever and the trigger — the bit 
of cotton to pad the alarum The clock is set for ten minutes after 
five When did she hide it in the newel post?” 

“When I went down to telephone the police, I suppose, and 
David and Carolme were in Marie’s room — I want to go home,” 
said Susan wearily 

“ Look here,” said Jim Byrne “ This sounds all nght, Susan, 
but, remember, Mane couldn’t have been dead then You heard 
her talk ” 

“I had never heard her speak before And I heard the flat, 
dead tone of a person who has been deaf a long time It was 
Carolme who actually solved the thing And Jessica knew it 
She knew it and at once tned to fasten the blame upon Carolme 
— to compel her to commit suicide ” 

“ What did Carolme say?” Lieutenant Mohrn was very patient 

“ She said that she’d heard Mane speaking with Jessica m Jessica’s 
room behind a closed door And that she’d gone straight on past 
that door to Marie’s room and found Mane sitting there Carolme 
was confused, frightened, talked of astral bodies Naturally, we 
knew that Jessica was — rehearsing — ^her imitation of Marie’s way 
of speaking ” 

“ Premeditated,” said Jim “ Planned to the last detail And 
your commg merely gave her the opportunity You were to provide 
the alibi, Susan ” 

Susan shivered 

“That was the trouble She was sittmg directly opposite me 
when the shot was fired upstairs Yot she was the only person who 
hated Mane sufficiendy to — murder her It wasn’t money It was 
hatred Growing for years m this horrible house, nourished by 
jealousy over David, brought to a clunax that was mevitable,” 
Susan smoothed her hair “Please may I go?” 

“Then Mane was dead when you entered the house?” 

“Yes Propped up by pillows I— I saw the whole thing, you 
know Saw Jessica approach her and talk, heard the reply— and 
how was I to know it was Jessica speaking and not Mane? Then 
Jessica bent and did something to her cushions, pulled them away, 
I suppose, so the body was no longer erect And she turned at 
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once and was between me and Mane all the way to the door so 
I could not see Mane, then, at all I couldn’t see Mane very well 
at any tune, because she was m the shadow And when David 
and Carolme came upstairs, Jessica warned both of them that Mane 
was reading I suppose she knew that 'they were only too glad to 
be relieved of the necessity to speak to Mane ” Susan shivered 
again and smoothed back her hair and felt dreadfully that she 
might cry “ It’s a t-temble house,” she said indecisively, and Jim 
Byrne said hurriedly 

“ She can go now, can’t she I’ve got a car out here She doesn’t 
have to see them agam ” 

The au was cold and fresh and the sky very black before dawn, 
and the pavements glistened 

They swerved on to the drive and stopped for a red light, and 
Jim tiuned to her as they waited Through die dusk in the car 
she could feel his scrutmy 

“ I didn’t expect anythmg like this,” he said gravely “ Will 
you forgive me?” 

“ Next time,” said Susan m a small clear voice, “ I’ll not get 
scared ” 

“Next time*” said Jim derisively “There won’t be a next 
time * I was the one that was scared I had my finger on the trigger 
of a revolver all the time you were talking to them No, mdeed, 
there won’t be a next tune Not for you, my gul ” 

“ Oh, aU right,” said Susan agreeably 
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A CLERK came into the waitmg-room of Evans’ China Bank in 
Kingsway He held Doctor Hailey’s card between his 
diumb and forefinger 

“You have an appointment with Sir Thomas Evans?” he 
asked 

“ I imagine so He sent me a telegram this morning asking me 
to meet him here at this hour ” 

“ Very well I will see if he is in his room ” 

The man retired Doctor Hailey glanced round the astomshing 
apartment m which he found himself No wonder Evans had 
the reputation of being a super-man > Who but himself would have 
dared to furmsh a business office after the manner of King Louis 
XIV in the most prodigal moments of his palace-building? His 
eye travelled from colossal mirrors with wrought iron frames 
which seemed to have been fashioned by Vulcan himself, so bold 
and stark were the mountings of them, to delicate gildmgs full 
of the old sweetness of Venice and filigree work of wrought silver 
full of the cold ‘‘ecstasy of winter moonlight It was all grotesque, 
strange, a wild minghng of the harsh and the gentle, of beauty 
and sweemess, of iron and gold, and yet it expressed something 
clear and distinct — something magnificent beyond the splendours 
with which merely nch men often surround themselves This 
man 

The door of the room was flung open The clerk who had taken 
the doctor’s card staggered in with pallid checks and eyes which 
seemed to bulge from their sockets 
“For God’s sake, doctor, come quickly'” he cried m hoarse 
tones, " something — something awful has happened ” 

Doctor Hailey followed him across the immense entrance hall 
of the buildmg, where tremendous groups of statuary threatened 
or glowed upon the astomshed visitor, to a room of the same size 
as that which he had just quitted The man shrank back and 
allowed him to enter the room alone 
The sight which met his eyes caused him to gasp, so strange and 
terrible was it Facing him, its round, sinister face illuminated 
by a shaft of sunlight, was a huge effigy in freshly gilded wood, of 
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some onental deity seated on his throne Just below the throne, 
lying with outstretched hands and palhd features, was the body 
of a young man 

Doctor Hailey crossed the room and came to the body He 
stooped down to examine it - 

The man had been stabbed through the heart 

He opened his waistcoat and shirt The wound was a small one 
He decided that the dagger with which it had been inflicted must 
have been wielded with the greatest precision and vigour He - 
turned to the trembling clerk who remamed at the doorway 

“ Do you know him?” he asked sharply 

“ Oh, yes It is Mr Harrier, of this office ” The clerk’s voice 
shook as he spoke 

The doctor bent again and completed his examination The 
dead man had evidendy been struck down close to the spot where 
he lay, because he had clutched at the god m his fall There were 
small flakes of the gold-beater’s skin, used to gild the effigy, on 
his finger-tips Doctor Hailey stood up and surveyed the magnifi- 
cent room with eyes which quailed The thought came to him 
that the mmd that had planned these decorations was a mind that 
horror, no matter how stark, would not intimidate, a mind as 
ruthless as the sea 

“ Did Mr Harrier often come to this room?” 

“ Not very often, sir But he is one of the directors of the 
Bank ” 

Doctor Hailey continued his mspecuon In addition to the 
gilded god there was a beautiful rephca in marble of Michael 
Angelo’s statue of the young David, which, by comparison with 
that dull effigy, seemed strangely instinct with vision and power 
The floor was a marble checkerboard m black and white Here 
and there glowing carpets had been laid on it The huge fireplace 
was carved in lines as swift as the flames which leaped on its 
hearth In the centre of the apartment was a desk fashioned, as 
It seemed, out of a smgle block of ebony and crusted with dull 
brass along its margin Great lamps himg from the fretted roof, 
they were of coloured glass like the tall windows on the wall 
Above the head of the god was an exquisite cabinet of Japanese 
lacquer — the kind of lacquer work which is seen as a rule only in 
museums and palaces 

“ Sir Thomas has not come in to-day?” 

The clerk shook his head He had been jomed by a uniformed 
attendant who volunteered the information that he had watched 
the door of the room from the time when the murdered man 
entered it until the time when the cnme was discovered 

“ I ’appened to be standmg in the entrance ’all and I can swear 
that no one went in or came out during the ’ole time ” 
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Doctor Hailey contracted his brow 

“ These windows,” he remarked, “ do not seem to open Am 
I right'”’ 

“ They don’t open, sir They’re built in.” 

A quick step sounded in the hall without The men at the door 
stood to attention A thick-set individual with a round face came 
bustling into the room 

Doctor Hailey had an immediate impression of vigour both of 
mind and body But that impression was less definite than the 
sense of aversion he felt. He suffened instinctively as he turned 
to greet the newcomer 
“ Good God, what’s this 

The man stood still and gazed at the spectacle disclosed to him 
The doctor thought that he grew paler for an instant, but it was 
difficult to be sure about that, because he was naturally pale 
“ Harnerl” 

He glanced round the room, his small eyes gleammg exatedly 
Then he seemed to pull himself together He turned abrupdy 
and held out his hand 

“Doctor Hailey?” he asked, fixing his eyes on the doctor in 
the fashion often adopted by men of this kind 
“ That is my name ” 

Doctor Hailey’s tones were not cordial 

“ My name is Evans I wanted to talk to you on a personal 
matter But that must wait now ” 

He demanded to be told about the tragedy Yet be scarcely 
seemed to hsten when the facts were stated 
“ We must send for the police,” he cried “ We must nng up 
Scotland Yard at once This is a terrible business — ternble There 
IS not a moment to be lost The murderer ” — he turned suddenly 
to the doctor — “ I am right in thinking that poor Harnce was 
murdered, am I not?” he asked in a sharp parenthesis tc 

“ I do not see that there can be any doubt on that score Had 
he committed suicide, the weapon must have been in his hand 
or, at least, near his body ” 

“ Of course Quite so, I agree with you entirely ” Sir Thomas’s 
voice jerked He told his clerk to summon the police Then he 
went to the door of the room and shut it He turned the key 
in the door and came back towards the place where Doctor Hailey 
was standing He stood a moment gazing down at the dead face 
Then he raised his eyes and fixed them on those of his com- 
pamon 

“ I asked vou to come here this mormng,” he declared, “ in 
order to tell you that I murdered this man You will do me the 
credit of confessing that the appointment was well nmed ” 

The doctor started m spite of himself His huge shoulders 
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seemed to square as though he made ready to cope with sudden 
danger His lack-lustre eyes narrowed 
“ So! ” he remarked 

“ You do not believe me Of course not I had expected that ” 
Sir Thomas Evans laughed harshly and there was a horrible, 
crackling sound m his laughter “ Nevertheless it is the truth 
There are ways of entering and leaving this room which are not 
apparent to a casual visitor ” 

He strode to the fireplace and stood in front of the fire with 
his sinister face thrust forward A' smirk played on his lips 
“ So now,” he contmued, “ I have set you a puzzle to solve As 
an amateur detective you will have full scope for all your talents, 
you and the policemen who will soon be here Meanwhile I pro- 
pose to go out and have a bite of lunch ” 

Doctor Hailey took his snuff-box from his pocket He opened 
It with great ddiberation and took a somewhat prolonged pmch 
His eyes continued to observe the little banker closely 

“ Harrier was one of your directors, I understand,” he remarked 
in casual tones 

“ He was And a damned interfering fellow into the bargain 
For which reason I killed him ” Sir Thomas emitted a chuckle 
which reminded the doctor of the sound made by broody hens 
He took a big gold cigar-case from his pocket and proceeded to 
light up 

“^My business,” he remarked, “is one which requires a very 
high degree of courage as well as of imagination ” 

He picked up his hat, which he had laid on the ebony desk 
and put It on his head 

“ If the police want me,” he declared, “ I can be found at the 
Automobile Club ” 

He moved to the door The doctor saw his fat hand reach out 
to the key He awaited the click of the lock 
Instead of that sound, however, he heard another of the man’s 
formidable chuckles 

Next moment he was looking down the barrel of a pistol i 
Sir Thomas chuckled again 

“ I have changed my mind,” he said Then his voice rose to a 
shout as he cned “ Put up your hands, you damned scoundrel > ” 
His pallor had given place to redness His eyes were glowing 
Doctor Hailey took a step back 
“ Up! and be quick about it ” 

The little man advanced across the floor holding his gun out 
stifHy in front of him He began to count, “ One, two, three, 
four,” in a peculiarly menacing tone of voice The doctor glanced 
about him and then, apparendy as an afterthought, raised his eve- 
glass and screwed it into position 
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‘ Have the goodness to put that thing away,” he ordered m a 

quiet voice , r i j 

His words appeared to startle the banker, for he stopped count- 
ing and stood sull Nevertheless he repeated his order diat the 
doctor should put up his hands 
“ For what reason, may I ask?” 

“ Because I tell you ” 

Doctor Hailey took more snuff 

“ Is It not enough,” he inquired in conciliatory tones, “ to have 
killed one man?” 

Sir Thomas chuckled once more His chuckle became a laugh 
With a sudden, swift gesture he flung his pistol to a corner of 
the room 

“ Good' Damned good,” he cried “ Let me congratulate you, 
my dear Doctor Hailey, on the possession of a very pretty wit— a 
very pretty wit ” 

He advanced with outstretched hand He shook the doctor’s 
hand warmly 

There was a loud knocking at the door 
“Hal The police I” 

Sir Thomas drew himself up He went to the door and threw 
It open An inspector and two constables were standing behind 
It 

“ Permit me, gendemen,” he said, “ to give myself up as the 
murderer of that young man — that most foolish and interfering 
young man ” 

He indicated the dead body with a sweep of his arm 
The inspector was nonplussed for a moment He mquired if 
Sir Thomas was serious and was informed that he had never been 
more serious in his life At a signal from him the policemen 
moved closer to the banker 

Late that evening Irspector Biles of Scotland Yard was shown 
into Doctor Hailey’s smoking-room at twenty-two Harley Street 
He found his old friend deeply immersed in a volume of lectures 
by Sigismund Freud and had difficulty in avoiding being dragged 
there and then into a discussion of the Psycho-Analytic Theory as 
applied to the criminal world He declared 
“ I have )ust seen Sir Thomas Evans It is absolutely certain that 
he did not murder Harrier He was in Hampstead at the time 
the murder was committed ” 

The doctor closed his book and stood up He was in evening 
clothes and looked, Biles thought, bigger than usual 
“ And yet,” he remarked in slow tones, “ I do not think that 
the worthy banker is nearly as mad as he pretends ” 

Biles nodded 

“My dear doctor, that is the conclusion I ha\c reached mvsclf 
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The fellow is shamming What I don’t understand is why he 
should wish to accuse himself of such a crime ” 

“Have you looked mto his affairs at all? It is just possible, 
isn’t It, that he may be attempting to cover one crime by assuming 
responsibdity for another?” 

“His affairs are in perfect order The credit of the China Bank 
was never higher than it is tcKlay ” 

Doctor Hailey shook his head 

“ In that case,” he said, “ I must confess myself entirely at a 
loss ” 

“ I took him home,” Biles continued, “ and told his wife to 
summon a doctor I explained to her that you had seen him 
shortly after the discovery of the murder and that he had threatened 
you In the circumstances it seems best that he should be placed 
under medical control ” 

The doctor nodded He asked whether or not any light had 
been obtained on the murder itself and was told that the police 
were entirely without a clue 

“ Both the doorkeeper and one of the clerks are ready to swear 
that nobody entered or left the room durmg the whole penod of 
Harrier’s occupancy of it It is just possible that they are lymg, but 
somehow I don’t think so ” 

Biles went away Doctor Hailey sat down again and gave him- 
self to the contemplation of the puzzle But no flash of illumina- 
tion came to lighten his darkness He was about to go to bed 
\\ hen he heard his front door bell rmg sharply He glanced at the 
clock on the mantelpiece beside him It was close on mid- 
night 

He went to the door and opened it himself A young girl in 
evemng dress was standing on the step 
“Doctor Hailey?” she asked in breathless tones 
“ Yes ” 

The doctor stood back to allow her to enter She came in 
quickly and he shut the door behmd her 
“ My name is Evans,” she told him, “ Lady Evans I beheve 
you saw my husband at his office this mormng ” 

Doctor Hailey mvited her to enter his smoking-room He 
clcKcd the door of the room carefully and then indicated a chair 
Lady Evans, he observed with interest, was very young and very 
beautiful — a pale blonde of the type so gready admued by second- 
rate artists Yet she did not look second-rate 
She sat down and raised her big blue eyes to his face 
“ I have come to you,” she said in low tones, “ because I am in 
fear of my life You will help me, won’t you?” 

“ If that IS possible ” 
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The doctor raised his eyeglass and put it carefully in position in 
his eye 

“ I think It is possible ” Her accents were quite matter of fact 
“ You are a mind doctor and if you pronounce that my husband 
IS mad no one will dare to dispute that opinion ” She added after 
a moment, “ My own doctor has refused to certify him, but he is 
not a specialist, of course ” 

“ I do not think that he is mad ” 

He saw her start The natural pallor of her cheeks was m- 
tensificd 

“Oh, surely, after what happened at the Bank to-day! The 
detective from Scotland Yard told me ” She shook her head in a 
queer, bewildered fashion which was attractive as the ingenuous- 
ness of a child IS attractive Doctor Hailey took a pinch of snuff 
“Will you answer one question — a personal question?” he 
asked in crisp tones 

She nodded, almost as though she knew already what was 
coming 

“Was the murdered man a friend of yours as well as of your 
husband’s?” 

“Yes ” 

“ An intimate fnend?” 

“ Yes " 

“So that Sir Thomas may possibly have been jealous of him?” 
Lady Evans studied the carpet for a few minutes with, 
apparently, most minute care Suddenly she raised her eyes 
“My husband had sworn to kill Jack — ^Mr Harrier,” she said 
simply 

“And yet he did not kill him?” 

The girl drew a sharp breath 
"Didn’t he?” 

Her voice broke and a look of deadly anxiety came into her eyes 
“ He has sworn to kill me also,” she said in a whisper 
She jumped up suddenly and seized the doctor by the arm 
“Oh, do this for me I” she cried “Please, because I am so 
ternbly frightened ” 

Doctor Hailey persuaded her to sit down again After a moment 
she raised her eyes to his face 
- “ I can trust you?” she asked in whispered tones 
I hope so ” 

“ I have been very foohsh anyway,” she confessed “ A year ago 
I allowed Jack, Mr Harrier, to make love to me We exchanged 
letters, terribly indiscreet letters My husband has found some of 
them ” 

She broke off and raised her hands in a gesture of helplessness 
“ Last night, without any warning, the storm broke ” 
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Her eyes quailed She drew a deep sigh which seemed to sufle 
her breath 

“ He had invited Jack to dinner Afterwards in the drawing- 
room he told us that he knew our secret and that he had decided 
to divorce me The way he said it was so terrible that I begged 
Jack to protect me against him Then Jack lost his head ” 

She paused She closed her eyes as if that memory was still too 
harrowing to be borne “ They fought with one another ” 

She added in low tones “ Jack was trying to find those letters 
when he was killed 1 ” 

Doctor Hailey bit his lip “How do you know that?” he asked 
sharply 

The girl seemed to recoil from him Her cheeks became deathly 
pale She rose and leaned against the mantelpiece 
“ I know,” she faltered 

She stood, swaying a little on her feet He thought for a 
moment that she was about to fall Then she sat down again 
and covered her face with her hands 
“ You have not told me all the truth about those letters,” the 
doctor said m very quiet tones He added “ I think it would be 
well if you made your confidence a complete one ” 

“ I cannot tell you all the truth ” 

Doctor Hailey opened his snuff-box and took a careful pinch 
■■ “ The recovery of a bunch of foolish love letters which your 
husband had already read,” he remarked, “ would not have 
availed either Harrier or yourself much, since Sir Thomas was, no 
doubt, in possession of evidence against you of a more substantial 
kind ” 

He looked at the shrinking girl as he spoke He saw her lips 
assent to his proposition 

“ On the other hand if the letters contained a suggestion 
of a criminal nature ” 

Lady Evans uttered a low cry The fear in her expression was 
cruelly intensified She raised her hand m a gesture which seemed 
to ward off some imminent peril 
“Jack was mad, crazy,” she whispered “We were both mad ” 
“I see ” The dcx;tor’s tone had a gnm quality 
“ He didn’t mean it Oh, I know that he didn’t mean it ” 

She began to weep The profound silence of Harley Street late 
at night filled the chamber Doctor Hailey put his eyeglass in his 
eye 

“ It IS very likely that he didn’t mean it,” he said “ But, all 
the same, when a man discovers that another man, his business 
partner, has been suggesting to his wife that it would be a good 
thing to get nd of him well, he has some excuse for taking 
an exaggerated view of the danger threatening him ” 
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He paused The girl did not raise her head 

“ Your husband may have believed quite honesdy that you and 
Harrier meant to murder him ” 

Still she did not reply Doctor Hailey stood watching her with 
a look of pity in tus eyes It was the old, bitter story of a woman’s 
misplaced love the story, he reflected, which is the beginmng and 
the end of human tragedy 

“When did Sir Thomas find these letters?” he asked after a 
moment 

“ I don’t know I thought at first that he had only just found 
them But it is possible that he may have known of them for some 
months brfore he went to China I remember that he scarcely 
troubled to say good-bye to me when he left for that journey ” 

She sighed agam At that time. Doctor Hailey reahsed, she 
must have been too gready thankful to obtain even a temporary 
release from her husband to care how he took leave of her Nor 
with her lover at her side was she likely to trouble much about 
his letters The thought of the banker faring forth, alone, with 
the knowledge of his wife’s betrayal of him hidden in his heart 
was not a pleasant one 

“ Harrier apparendy did not find the letters,” he told the girl 
“ His pockets were searched in my presence ” 

“ I know that I managed to get that information from the 
inspector who brought my husband home ” She broke off and 
then added “ I was so terribly afraid because if the police had 
found them they would certainly have been read at the inquest 
to-morrow ” 

With an impulsive gesture she drew a bunch of keys from the 
pocket of her coat and held them out to Doctor Hailey 

“ I managed to get these to-night,” she declared, “ after the 
doctor had ordered my husband to bed They were in his pocket 
As soon as I found them, I rang up the caretaker at the Bank and 
said I was coming down I’m going there now because my hus- 
band may tell the police about the letters at any moment I am 
quite sure they are in his room at the office for I’ve searched 
everywhere at home ” 

Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes had become bright It 
was difficult to realise that this was the woman who, a few 
moments before, had seemed to be the victim of a deadly and 
paralysing fear, the woman who had just lost her lover at Ae 
hands, as she believed, of her husband The doctor regarded her 
with a thoughtful expression which betrayed the process of his 
mind He had encountered her like before, often enough, but 
seldom so extreme an example of the type She was, he thought, 
selfishness incarnate, selfishness without a single backward glance 
or a single hesitation Husband and lover were no more than 
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dream figures m this restless mmd, figures easily replaced and 
therefore scarcely to be regretted Only her fears and anxieties for 
herself were real If she could secure the letters and persuade some 
doctor to certify the httle banker as a lunatic she would turn 
without a qualm to fresh excitements 
The telephone bell began to ring He strode across to the in- 
strument and lifted it A moment later he turned to the girl with 
new anxiety m his face 

“This IS Scodand Yard speaking,” he declared “Your hus- 
band has ]ust returned there They want me to go down at once ” 
Lady Evans’ bps parted in an exclamation of delighted sur- 
prise She succeeded m suppressing it 
“ I was quite sure that he had lost his reason,” she declared She 
took a step towards Doctor Hailey “You will certify him now 
for certain, won’t you^” 

He did not reply He promised to come to the Yard and then 
set the telephone down He turned to the girl 
“ It is sheer craziness ” he said, “ this idea of yours about going 
to the Bank I will take you home, on my way to Westmmster ” 
She shook her head “ No I can’t nsk that To-morrow it may 
be too late ” 

The look of fear had crept back again to her eyes 
Doctor Hailey adjusted his eyeglass. 

“ Has It not occurred to you,” he asked, “ that such an action, 
at such an hour of the night, must arouse suspicion?” 

She shrugged her shoulders 

“What can they suspect me of? My husband hasn’t been 
murdered ” 

“Exactly And so to-morrow he will learn what you have 
done.” 

“ To-morrow it will not matter. To-morrow he will be locked 
m an asylum Besides, I am going away to the country to stay 
with my sister until this trouble has blown over Once the letters 
have been burned I shall be safe ” 

She moved to the door He opened it for her In the hall, as 
he was about to open the front door, he caught sight of her 
beautiful face reflected in one of his mirrors She wore the expres- 
sion of a child, a xmnghng of wistfulness and innocence He 
caught his breath in the reahsation that there was no artfulness m 
that expression Lady Evans was entirely smeere He called a cab 
and handed Let mto it A few rmnutes later he was on his way to 
Scotland Yard 

Biles met him and conducted him up the famous staircase to 
his own room 

“ This business,” the detective declared, “ is the most mystenous 
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I have ever handled The man will take no denial that he murdered 
Harrier and yet it’s absolutely certain that his story is a tissue o£ 
nonsense ” 

He indicated a chair and Doctor Hailey sat down 
“ At the same time, my dear Biles,” he said, “ there remains the 
fact that Harrier was murdered and that nobody either entered 
or left the room in which the crime took place It would seem 
to follow that only an individual with special secret knowledge of 
the building can be guilty After all, if one is sure of one’s alibi, 
self-accusation is not a bad way of disarming suspicion ” 

He took a pinch of snuff as he spoke The detective shook his 
head 

“ We have absolute proof that Evans was nowhere near his office 
yesterday morning until after the crime was committed ” 

He rang a bell on the table and when his summons was answered 
directed that Sir Thomas Evans should be brought to the room 
” I am most anxious,” he declared to the doctor, “ that his 
mental state should be fully reported on by a competent observer 
So far as I am concerned he seems to be absolutely sane ” 

Sir Thomas came stndmg into the room with brisk steps He 
recognised Doctor Hailey at once and greeted him in his eager 
manner He repeated nearly everything he had said in his office 
using almost the identical form of words 
“ The mystery remains,” he concluded, “ because it appears to 
be easier to suppose that I am crazy than to verify the precise 
statements which I have made ” 

‘‘Such as?” Doctor Hailey’s tones were crisp 
‘‘That there exists a trap-door leading from the room to the 
cellar ” 

Biles interrupted sharply “ We have spent a whole day 
attempting to verify your statements They cannot be verified 
because they are untrue ” 

The litde banker raised his hands in a gesture of resignation 
His face, for all the smirk which adorned it, had a simster look 
entirely out of harmony with the character to which he seemed 
to be pretending But Doctor Hailey did not observe that expres- 
sion He had stiffened in his seat and was gazing now, with 
horrified eyes, at the man’s-lcft shoulder Biles, who was watch- 
ing hun, followed his gaze But he saw nothing to justify it His 
eyes travelled to the banker’s face He restrained an exclamation 
Evans who was also watching the doctor, had become livid 
“ My God'” 

Doctor Hailey sprang up suddenly and snatched his hat 
‘‘Arrest him I” he shouted to the startled detective ‘‘Arrest 
him as Harrier’s murderer ” 
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Before the words were spoken he had flung open the door of 
the room and was already in the corridor He dashed down the 
stairway with such violent haste that one of the policemen on duty 
came runmng to obstruct his passage 
“ A cab For God’s sake,” the doctor ordered him 
The man, who had seen him enter with Biles, hesitated a 
moment Doctor Hailey pushed past him and they came to the 
yard together The policeman blew a whisde shrilly 
“ I didn’t reahse, sir,” he apologised 
A cab appeared The doctor jumped m 

“ Evans’ China Bank m Kmgsway,’ he cned, “ and drive like 
hdl ” 

He flung himself back on the cushions He could feel his heart 
thumping against his ribs It was just the barest chance that he 
might be m time. He seized the speaking tube 
“Quick I Quicker for God’s sake I” 

The vehicle swung into Aldwich, narrowly escaping a collision 
with a big market wagon on its way to Covent Garden It raced 
up Kmgsway and stopped . the great wrought iron gates of die 
China Bank stood hke gnm sentinels m the empty street Doctor 
Hailey sprang across the pavement and sazed the bell-handle 
He tugged at it He shouted 
“What do you want?” 

“ Is Lady Evans here? Oh, for God’s sake open quickly It’s 
life or death . death probably ” 

The gates fell part He was back again among the dim statues 
m the entrance hall For a moment, m the darkness, he lost his 
bearings so that he scarcely knew how to advance Then his eye 
caught a gleam of hght He staggered towards it, he seized the 
handle of the door beneath which the light was shmmg The handle 
rattled in his grasp 
“Locked I” 

He cned out, and his voice echoed in the wide spaces above him 
The caretaker snatched up one of the big roof-lamps Doctor Hailey 
was bending with his ear to the door He remamed thus for a 
second Then he called 
“ Lady Evans • Lady Evans ^ ” 

There was no reply from the room He turned to the man beside 
him 

“ Your keys ” 

“ It IS no use, sir. The key is turned in the lock ” 

The caretaker’s face was white The story of the murder had 
evidently shaken his nerves He pointed with a finger which 
trembled to the end of the key protruding from the hole m the 
door 
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“ Have you an axe — a bar?” 

The man ran across the hall to his lodge Doctor Hailey hstened 
again He thought he heard the sound o£ a light footfall on the 
marble floor Then another sound reached his ears, a faint creaking 
as of an old wooden stair He sprang erect and beat on the panels 
of the door with his hands 

“ For Heaven’s sake, he shouted, “ keep away from the god 
from the steps ” 

He stepped back mto the hall and then flung his whole weight 
against the door But its stout panels resisted him Biles’ voice 
beside him made him turn sharply The detective held an iron 
bar which he had evidendy just taken from the caretaker He 
thrust one end of it into the jamb of the door with the deft skill of a 
professional burglar He threw his weight on the other end 

The door burst open with a loud cracking and sphntenng of 
wood 

The three men started back in speechless horror Before them, 
standing on the topmost step of the throne on which the gilded 
god was seated, was Lady Evans Her hands were clutched to 
her breast tearing at it convulsively, her eyes stared and her face 
was white as the white marble of the floor She swayed a 
moment, backwards and forwards 

Doctor Hailey leaped towards her But he was too late Before 
he reached the god, she had fallen 

He knelt beside her and put his finger on her pulse Then he 
tore open her dress As he did so Biles, who was bending beside 
him, cried out 

“The same wound, in the same place*” ^ 

Doctor Hailey set the girl’s hand down He rose and leaned for 
a moment against the table His kindly face was furrowed by 
pity 

“What does it mean?” the detective asked in hoarse tones He 
added “ This tune, at any rate, it cannot be Evans because, before 
I followed you, I saw him securely locked up ” 

Doctor Hailey seemed to pull himself together Very slowly he 
adjusted his eyeglass He came to the back of the golden effig\' 
and pointed to a Uny button protrudmg from among the richly 
carved robes of the deity 

“ Observe,” he remarked, “ that if I wish to reach the button I 
must bend over the god ” 

He put out his hand as he spoke and demonstrated the truth of 
what he had said Then he sto^ erect agam and pomted to his left 
shoulder Biles saw a number of small flakes of gold adhermg to 
die black cloth 

“The effigy has been gilded recendy, my dear Biles It so 



happened that I noticed a number of similar flakes of gold on Evans’ 
shoulder at the Yard And then I remembered the Chinese /ult 
of Tso-fu, ‘ the god who executes judgement,' and the fact that the 
banker has recendv returned from a journey to the Far East ’’ 

He turned to the caretaker as he spoke ! 

“ When was this figure placed here?” he asked 
“ About a month ago, sir Sir Thomas fetched it back with ’im 
from China ” 

Doctor Hailey went to the door and picked up the bar of iron 
which Biles had left there He approached the god and set one end 
of the bar on the upper step of the throne, retaimng the other end 
in his hands He invited the caretaker to lean his weight on the bar 
The man bent forward Suddenly, from the breast of the god, 
like a tongue of some hornd snake, a blade leaped forth, flashed in 
the lamplight and, while yet the cry of new amazement, with which 
he had greeted its appearance, was on Biles’ lips, vamshed again 
behind the heavy gilding 

The doctor set the iron bar down and pointed to the lacquer 
cabinet above the head of the effigy 
“ Before he went to China,” he declared in calm tones, “ Evans 
found some letters written by Harrier to his wife in which that un- 
happy fellow went the length of hinting at murder as a possible 
means of obtaimng the woman he loved Last night the banker told 
the guilty pair about his discovery and threatened an immediate 
divorce At the same time he seems to have let it be known that 
the letters were hidden somwhere in this room In the circumstances 
It is scarcely surprising, I think, that Harrier should have ransacked 
every likely receptacle this morning, including that most inviting 
cabinet 

Doctor Hailey paused a moment and took a pinch of snuff 
“ A second murder performed in the same way as the first and 
soon after it,” he added, “ is necessarily an immensely risky business 
for the murderer That, I imagine, was why Evans sent me a tele- 
gram asking me to meet him here at rmdday to-day and behaved as 
he did It was a part of his plan that we should be convinced that he 
had lost his reason, because such a conviction, or so he believed, 
apparendy, would ensure his custody by my profession — supposing 
that the police rejected his self-accusation of murder, refrained from 
arresting him — while the second crime which he foresaw with cer- 
tainty — ^was bemg committed An alibi of that kmd might be 
counted on to disarm even the blackest suspicion ” 

“ But the button?” Biles asked “ I do not sec how you connect 
that with the tragedy ” 

Doctor Hailey took a second pinch 

“ My dear Biles,” he said, “ the priests of Tso-fu are wont to 
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exercise a stnct control over the judgments of their deity When 
the button is turned in one direction the spring which releases the 
knife IS held back and the steps of the throne are quite safe. When, 

on the contrary, it is turned in the opposite way ” 

He broke off and raised his huge shoulders 

" Our friend Evans,” he added, “ naturally kept his infernal 
machine at ‘ safe ’ till the day of vengeance arnved His only mistake 
seems to have been that he forgot, or did not know, that fresh 
gilding IS a httle apt to rub off when one Jeans heavily against it ” 



Archer Dawe 


THE MYSTERY AT 
MERRILHS MILL 

By 

J S FLETCHER 

yiEOUT half-past three o’clock of a spring afternoon in the 
/A year 1897, a well-dressed, somewhat distinguished looking 
^gentleman, bearded and spectacled got out of a private 
brougham at a point immediately opposite the Odey Road entrance 
to Peel Park, in Bradford, and, after biddmg the coachman await his 
return, walked on a htde way and turned down Sydenham Place 
A close observer, watching him mtendy, would have seen certam 
signs of mental uneasiness in this man’s face and manner 
As he walked along, glancmg at the numbers of the houses, 
he occasionally talked to himself in muttermg tones, and now and 
then he threw back his head with a quick jerking movement 
which seemed to indicate distaste Suddenly catching sight of 
the number of which he was in search, he turned abrupdy to the 
door and knocked sharply upon it A moment later a middle-aged 
woman, stolid and unemotional in appearance, opened the door 
a little way and looked at the visitor mquiringly 
“Is Mr. Dawe in'*” asked the caller Then without waiting 
for a reply, he added, impatiendy, “ If he is, teU hun that Mr 
Abraham Meirill wants to see him — ^at once ” 

The woman, without further delay, opened the door wide, 
silently invitmg Mr Merrill to enter She stepped back, motionmg 
hun to walk mto a small parlour on the left hand side of the 
narrow passage Mr Merrill walked in, the door closed behind 
him, the woman had gone away without a word 
Mr Merrill took off his hat, and, drawing out his handkerchief, 
wiped his forehead He made a hasty step or two round the htde 
room, glancing half carelessly, half interestedlv at its belongings 
It was certainly a curiously appointed room, he thought There 
was a solid writing table, littered with books and papers, in the 
middle of the floor space, a business-like looking bureau m one 
corner, there was nothing in it suggestive of comfort or indolence 
save one easy-chair The greater part of the nails was lined with 
books Mr Merrill, havmg been m that room before, did not 
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upon this occasion make any particular exammation o£ them A 
stranger, left there alone for die first time, would have noticed, 
However, that this somewhat large collection of volumes related 
almost entirely to crimmology Crime and criminals formed the sub- 
ject of almost every book Crime and criminals, too, were suggested 
by the curious contents of a large, glass-fronted cabmet which 
stoed above the mantelpiece Within it, arranged against a back- 
ground of black velvet, was stored a collection of gruesome objects, 
all ticketed or labelled, every one of which was a memento of 
some famous crime 

Mr Merrill was gazing at these things when he heard the door 
open with an almost imperceptible sound He turned to confront 
Archer Dawe— a man who, after long years of service in tlie 
employ of Merrill and Sons, had retired five years previously on 
a modest competency, and had smee given himself up to the one 
hobby of his life — the study of crime and criminals Archer Dawe 
was now a man of sixty — a litde, squat-figured man, who dressed, 
Sunday or week-day, in rusty black, was never seen, mdoors or 
out, without a very high-crowned, wide-brimmed silk hat, and 
who wore old-fashioned stick-up collars, held tighdy to his wizened 
throat by swathes of black neck-cloth He was a notable figure 
enough, seen in this wise, and m company with a gamp-like 
umbrella which he always carried with him wherever he went, 
wet or fine, but few people noticed his garments when they had 
looked at his face It was at most times more of a mask than a 
face there was a high, bulging forehead, a small nose, a straight, 
hard Ime of a mouth, a square, determined jaw and chin And 
deep-set in the general pallor of the face were two eyes — dark, 
inscrutable, steady as steel, with a curious penetrating light that 
seemed to burn far back in mysterious, unreachable recesses 
“ Good-afternoon, Mr Abraham,” said Archer Dawe, in a voice 
as steady and cold as his eyes “ It’s been a grand day to-day, sir*” 
Mr Merrill took a step towards his old employee 
“Ardicr,” he said, without ceremony, “I want you to come 
down to the mill There’s — there’s something happened ” 

Archer Dawe, stiU watching his visitor, nodded his head without 
speaking 

“You know our old engine-house,” conunued Mr Mernll 
“You know It was built before either you or I knew the place, 
and that’s getting on to fifty years smee — well, of course, it hasn’t 
been m use since we built the new one last year, and we decided 
last week that we’d pull it down There’s been workmen at it 
ever since, and this last day or two they’ve been excavating the 
floor because I’ve a notion of puttmg the site to another use Now, 
this afternoon, just after I came back from lunching at the Liberal 
Club, my son Arthur came into the office to tell me that the men 
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had come across somethmg m the floor of the old place Bones! 
Human bones • ” . 

Mr Merrill wiped his forehead agam Archer Dawe, statue-lik/ 
in his rigidity, stood watchmg and waitmg, his face expressionles 
“ In fact,” continued the mill-owner presently, “ they uneartied 
what was practically a skeleton There were some bits of what one 
might take to be flesh about it, but it was — ^weU — you’ll see it/ As 
soon as I saw what they’d come across I made every man thai*^ had 
seen it — ^there were only a few of them — ^promise to hold his tongue 
till I gave hun leave to speak, and I had the place covered up, and 
left Arthur and the foreman in charge of it. I want you to come 
down and see it before we tell the police It — ^weU, it puzzles me, 
Archer ” 


“Why, Mr Abraham?” asked Archer Dawe. 

“ Because, since that old engine-house was built by my father, 
It stands to reason that whoever buried that body there must have 
had access to it,” said Ivlr Merrill, “and nobody could have had 
access to it but somebody employed about the place And I’ve 
been wondenng all the way up here from Valley Road whose body 
it can be, and who put it there?” 

Archer Dawe bpened the door of his little parlour and took down 
an old overcoat from a peg in the passage, “ I’m ready, Mr 
Abraham,” he said, possessing himself of his umbrella “ I expect 
you’ve got the carriage somewhere about, sir?” 

All the way to the mill Archer Dawe talked of anything but the 
matter in hand He had been busy in his garden, he said, when Mr 
Merrill was announced, and he spoke with some pnde of his 
prospects of early peas and potatoes From that subject he turned 
to politics, and was deep in a burmng question of the day when the 
brougham, at its owner’s orders, stopped a little distance from the 
mill 


“I don’t want any of the hands to think you’re here for any 
special purpose. Archer,” said Mr MerriU “ There’s some of them, 
you know, have a bit of knowledge of your likmg to ferret mto 
thmgs We’ll just stroll round m a casual way until we come to 
the spot ” 

Any one watching Mr Merrill and his ex-overlooker wandermg 
about the null yard would have thought that they were havmg 
a friendly chat about old times They moved here and there m an 
apparently aimless fashion, until they came to the dismanded 
engine-house Within its doorway young Mr Merrill and the 
labourers’ foreman stood awaiting them 
“ Send those two away,” said Archer Dawe, as they drew near. 
“ Let’s have the place to ourselves ” 

When the other two, at a word from the mill-owner, had gone, 
he and Archer Dawe stepped inside the old engine-house The 
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roof had already been stripped from the walls, the walls had been 
torn down to half ttheir height All around the bed m which 
the great driving wheel had once revolved the labourers had ex- 
cavated a good deal of the floor space, at one point of these excava- 
tions a couple of packmg sheets lay stretched across a cavity Mr 
Merrill pointed to these and said, in a hushed voice 
“ There it isl” 

Archer Dawe laid down his umbrella and went across to the 
' spot indicated by the mill-owner’s outstretched finger His face 
was as stolid and imemotional as ever as he drew the packing- 
sheets aside He gazed mto the cavity for a moment, and then 
knelt down at its edge and peered more closely at all that was 
left of what had once been a living man 
Mr Merrill hovered m the background A strong man, a man 
of iron will, a man of such strength of character that he had made 
himself prominent among equally clever men, and was at this time 
Member of Parliament for one of the divisions of his native town, 
he felt himself unable to look upon this grisly evidence of some 
long dead, unsuspected crime He drew out a cigar-case, and began 
to smoke, watching the crouched figure m its rusty black clothes 
as It bent over the thing lying in the cavity 
As he watched he thought of all he remembered of Archer Dawe 
The little man, always eccentric, always strange in his manner to 
folk who were not in his confidence, had entered the employ of 
Merrill and Sons just about the time that he, Abraham Merrill, had 
left school to come into the busmess Ardier Dawe had steadily 
won his way upwards until at last he had occupied a position of 
great trust He had always been a quiet, reserved man, no one ever 
found him m clubs or public-houses, what he did with his spare 
time no one ever knew But just before the time of his retirement 
a matter arose in the counting-house of the mill which required 
all the sagacity, all the untirmg patience, all the pitiless insistence 
of a sleuth-hound to unravel Archer Dawe, without a word to 
anybody, unravelled it, ran the criminal to earth, flung him out 
into the broad light of day, tremblmg and guilty Then it came 
out that for years and years he had spent all his spare time in makmg 
a study of criminology, had watched and studied men, had com- 
pared, and classified, and analysed, and had invented a system of 
his own m the detecuon of crime which was soon to make his name 
a terror to evil-doers 

This was the man whom Mr Merrill watched with cunosity, and 
with a certain feeling of loathing as he kept away from the spot 
over which Archer Dawe was stooping How could the man 
examine that dead thing with such cold-blooded earnestness? Bend- 
ing over It, peering into its mysteries, actually touching it, fingering 
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It, as if It were some mere anatomical specimen, and he a professo/ 

holding forth to a class • It seemed / 

“ Mr Abraham • ” / 

Archer Dawe had turned round from the cavity and was looking 
earnestly at the null-owner 
“ Yes, Archer?” 

“ You haven’t such a thing as a magnifying glass m the office, 
sir, have you? One of those that near-sighted folk use to read by?” 
“ Yes, we have,” answered the mill-owner “ Do you want it?” 
“ If you please, sir ” 

Mr Merrill left the dismantled engine-house with the alacrity of 
one who is only too glad to get out of a place in which he has no 
mind to stay 

“ I’ll bring It to you in a nunute. Archer,” he threw over his 
shoulder 

Archer Dawe kept his keen eyes fastened on his late employer 
until Mr Merrill had quitted the place Then, bending over the 
cavity again he whipped out a big coloured handkerchief from his 
pocket, snatched somethmg from the thing which he had been 
inspecting, folded what he had snatched m the handkerchief, and 
restored the handkerchief to his pocket He rose to his feet and 
walked a few yards in the direction of the door. As he walked he 
whisded a bar or two of a popular tune 
Mr Merrill came back with a reading-glass m his hand 
“Will that do?” he saad abrupdy 

“ That will do, sir,” replied Archer Dawe “ Just a moment, Mr 
Abraham, and I shall have done all I want to do ” 

He went back to the cavity, got down on his knees again, and 
made a show of using the readmg-glass Presendy he rose and drew 
the packmg-sheets over the thing which he had been inspecung 
Then, walking over to the door, where Mr Merrill stood watching 
him, he said 

“ Mr Abraham, I want you to see that nothing is touched here 
until you hear from me As I see thmgs at present I think I can 
tell you something by this time to-morrow Can you keep all quiet 
tiU Aen?” 

“ I don’t think there’ll be very much difficulty about that. Archer,” 

said the mill-owner “You mean that ” 

“ I mean that I don’t want a soul to enter this place until I 
give you leave to let hun,” replied Archer Dawe “ Have you got 
a man that you can trust — a man that’ll stop here all night and see 
that no one enters to find what is there?” 

“ Yes,” answered Mr Merrill, “ I have Dick Rowbotham’s the 
man And after that, Archer?” 

“ Wait and see, Mr Abraham,” said Archer Dawe 

Dick Rowbotham, night-watchman at the mill, lived in a cottage 
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in the yard, immediately opposite the old engine-house When 
Mr Merrill and Archer Dawe had seen and talked to him they 
went away to the mill-owner’s private office Mr Merrill produced 
a decanter of whisky, a syphon of soda, and glasses He motioned 
Archer Dawe to help himself and offered him his cigar-case Archer 
Dawe mixed himself a drink and bit off the end of a cigar He 
sat down, nursing his gamp-hke umbrella upon his knees 

“Now, as regards this question of bimetallism, Mr Abraham?” 
he said “ Now you’re m Parliament, sir, you’ll no doubt hear a 
good deal said by members on both sides of the House Don’t you 
dunk that ” 

Not one word of opinion as to what he had seen in the dis- 
manded engine-house could Mr Abraham Merrill get out of Archer 
Dawe that afternoon 

The htde man drank two tumblers of whisky and soda and 
smoked two cigars and talked of various political and economic 
matters, but said nothing of the thing that lay, an unearthed witness 
of the past, under the packing-sheets which he had )ust spread over 
dt 

Next morning, Archer Dawe, having eaten his usual breakfast 
of bacon and eggs, set out, the gamp-Iike umbrella over his shoulder, 
the tall, rusty hat on the back of his head, for the Midland railway 
station There he took a third-class ticket for IlUey He was quite 
spry and active when he entered the train, but when he arrived 
at his destination and turned into Brook Street he had assumed the 
character of an oldish gentleman with a rather halting step and a 
very wheezy cough And when he entered a barber’s shop, for the 
purpose of being shaved, he had aged ten years since the previous 
evening He had also developed the dialect of south-east Yorkshire, 
from which part, many a long year before, he had'eome to Bradford 
to earn his living 

“ Thcere’s a gentleman named Mestur Oliver Wildsmith hves i’ 
this here place, isn’t theer?” he said to the barber as he handed 
over his twopence “A very well-to-do gentleman — ewsed to 
wark for him at one time, a many year sin’ ” 

“ Lives in one of those big houses up the Moor," answered the 
barber “Aye, he’s one of the big swells of the place, is Mr 
Wildsmith Come back from South America with quite a big 
fortune, so they tell me " 

Archer Dawe made his way to Mr Wildsmith’s house— a fine 
stonc-built villa standing in its own grounds and overlooking 
the valley of the Wharfe His step was very feeble, and his asthma— 
carefully assumed for the occasion— very bad, as he walked up the 
drive to the front door He looked a weary, tired old man in the 
eyes of the smart serving-maid who opened the door to him He 
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looked still older, still feebler, when, after a brief interval, he was 
shown into Mr Wildsmith’s presence ' 

Mr Oliver Wildsmith, a solid-faced fleshy man of about Archer 
Dawe’s own age, sat in the midst of mahogany and scarlet leather, 
writing letters He stared at the queer old figure m rusty black 
“ Eh, dear, dear I Ye’ll not remember me, Mestur Wildsmith, 
sir,” said Archer Dawe “ I wor a hand at Merrill’s Mill when ye 
wor t’ heead engineer there — it’ll be thirty years ago sin’ you left us, 
sir I Benjyman Simpson my name is — ^many’s the pipe o’ ’bacca ye’ve 
given me in them days Aye — ^I’ve left t’ mdl now, sir — hev’ a bit 
on a pension, like I just come out for t’day to Eekla, like, and I 
heerd ’at you wor livin’ here, sir, sin’ you cam’ back fro’ South 
America wi’ all that gre’t fortune, so I says, ‘ Nay,’ I says, ‘ I’ll go 
an’ say how-do to Mestur Wildsmith ’ I’m gettin’ an owd man, 
sir — ^aye, sure-ly ” 

“ Sit you down — sit you down,” said the man at the desk “ Dear 
me* one of Merrill’s old workmen, are you? Aye, it’s a long time 
iago, IS that Why, I’m past sixty myself Here, you must have a 
drink Benjamin Simpson, isn’t it? Well, I don’t remember you, 
Benjamin, but old friends are old friends I’ve been out of England 
a good many years, so I haven’t had much chance of seeing many 
yet ” 

He went over to a sideboard and came back with a glass of 
whisky and water for his visitor Archer Dawe bowed his respect 
“Aye, I mind you well — ^well indeed, sir — theer wor you an’ 
your brother Edward, as wor your assistant i’ t’ engineerm’ He wor 
a fine young feller, wor Mestur Ned — theer wor a young lady up 
Manningham way, ’at he wor varry sweet on He went off varry 
sudden to Canyda, did Mestur Ned, didn’t he, sir?” 

The heavy-faced man at the mahogany desk frowned 
“ Yes,” he said “ He emigrated to Canada, did my brother ” 
“An’ niver cam’ back to t’ owd country,” sighed the visitor 
“ Dear-a-dear' It’s a strange thing, is life I did hear, sir, ’at you 
marned t’ young lady ’at Mestur Ned wor to hev’ married — but, 
of course, he never cam’ back no more I hope your missus is i’ good 
health, sir ” 

“ My wife IS dead,” said the man at the desk shordy 
“Is sha now?” said the visitor, in tones of deep commiseration 
“ Deary me I Well, it’s a vale o’ tears, is this here But you’ll have 
childer, no doubt, Mestur Wildsmith^” 

“ We had no children,” answered Mr Wildsmith, still more 
shordy “Here, would you like to smoke a cigar?” 

“ Thenkin’ you kindly, sir Ah, a deal of changes there is i’ this 
life I Now, you wouldn’t think it, sir, but do you know ’at they’re 
puUm’ down t’ owd engine-house at MerriH’s Mill?” 

“ Oh — ^are they?” 
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“ Aye, and nvin’ t’ floor up an’ all I Excavatin’ it An’ it’s a 
strange thing what they find under floors when they rive ’m up — 
It is I” 

The man at the mahogany desk was sitting back staring in a 
strange, inquisitive fashion at his visitor The visitor, shaking his 
old head from side to side, rambled on 

“ Aye, the fun’ a skellmton under t’ floor ther’ yisterda ’ — a reyt 
skellinton > Ye mus’ ha’ walked over that there skellmton many a 
time when ye wor engineer, Mestur Wildsmith I Did ye niver notice 
nowt?” 

“ P Not I, mani A skeleton? Why, whose could it be — ^there?” 

“ Nay, ye’re axin summat ( But ” 

The visitor was seized by a bad attack of coughmg He set down 
his glass on the edge of the mahogany desk and fumbled in his old 
coat for his handkerchief But instead of usmg the handkerchief, 
he suddenly produced something from its folds and held that some- 
thing, laid on the palm of his own right hand, before the other 
man’s eyes A human hand' — dried, withered, little more than 
bone — the second finger missing, and on the fourth a ring, of 
cunous and exceptional device And as he thus held it Archer Dawe, 
old and doddering no longer, spoke 

“Whose hand is that?” 

Oliver Wildsmith half-rose, gasped, caught at his throat, fell— 
inert, limp 

Archer Dawe went across the room and rang the bell, rang it 
.wice, loudly 

“ Look to your master,” he said, as the servants came runnmg into 
the room “ He’s in a fit And send for a doctor ” 

Then he walked out of the house — walked swiftly, and with a 
strong man’s determuiation, to the police-station and the post-office 
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THE CASE OF THE TRAGEDIES 
IN THE GREEK ROOM 


By 

SAX ROHMER 

W HEN did Mons Klaw first appear m London? It is a 
question which I am asked sometimes and to which I reply 
To the best of my knowledge, shordy before the commence- 
ment of the strange happenings at the Menzies Museum 
What I know of him I have gathered from vanous sources, and 
in these papers, which represent an attempt to justify the methods 
of one frequendy accused of being an insane theorist, I propose to 
recount all the facts which have come to my knowledge In some 
few of the cases I was personally though slightly concerned, but 
regard me merely as the historian and on no account as the principal 
or even minor character in the story My friendship with MarUn 
Coram led, then, to my first meeting with Moris KJaw — a meeting 
which resulted in my becoming his biographer, inadequate though 
my information unfortunately remains 
It was some three months after the appointment of Coram to the 
curatorship of the Menzies Museum that the first of a series of 
singular occurrences took place there 
This occurrence befell one night in August, and the matter was 
brought to my ears by Coram himself on die following morning 
I had, in fact, just taken my seat at the breakfast table, when he 
walked in unexpectedly and sank into an arm-chair His dark, 
clean-shaven face looked more gaunt than usual and I saw, as he 
lighted the cigarette which I proffered that his hand -shook 
nervously 

“ There’s trouble at the Museum I ” he said abrupdy “ I want 
you to run around ” 

I looked at him for a moment without replying, and, knowing 
the responsibility of his position, feared that he referred to a theft 
from the collection 

“ Something gone?” I asked 
“ No, worse ! ” was his reply 
“ What do you mean Coram?” 

He threw the cigarette, unsmoked, into the hearth “ You know 
Conway?” he said, “Conway, the night-attendant Well — ^he’s 
dead'” 
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I Stood up from the table, my breakfast forgotten, and stared 
incredulously Do you rnean that he died in the night 1 


inquired 

“ Yes Done for, poor devil • ” 

“What' murdered'”’ 

“ Without a doubt, Searles' He’s had his neck broken' 

I waited for no further explanations, but hastily dressing, 
accompanied Coram to the Museum It consists, I should mention, 
of four long, rectangular rooms, the windows of two overlooking 
South Grafton Square, those of the third giving upon the court 
that leads to the curator’s private entrance, and the fourth adjoimng 
an enclosed garden attached to the building This fourth room is on 
the ground floor and is entered through the hall from the Square, 
the other three, containing the principal and more valuable exhibits, 
are upon the first floor and are reached by a flight of stairs from the 
hall The remamder of the building is occupied by an office and 
the curator’s'^ private apartments, and is completely shut off from 
that portion open to the public, the only communicatmg door — an 
iron one — being kept locked 

The room described in the catalogue as the “ Greek Room ” 
proved to be the scene of the tragedy This room is one of the two 
overlooking the Square and contains some of the finest items of the 
collection The Museum is not open to the public until ten o’clock, 
and I found, upon arriving there, that the only occupants of the 
Greek Room were the commissionaire on duty, two constables, a 
plain-clothes officer and an inspector — that is, if I except the body 
of poor Conway 

He had not been touched, but lay as he was found by Beale, the 
commissionaire, who took charge of the upper rooms during the 
day, and, indeed, it was patent that he was beyond medical aid 
In fact, the position of his body was so extraordinary as almost to 
defy description 

There are three windows in the Greek Room, with wall-cases be- 
tween, and, m the gap corresponding to the east window and just 
by the door opening into the next room, is a chair for the attendant 
Conway lay downward on the polished floor with his limbs partly 
under this chair and his clenched fists thrust straight out before him 
His head, turned partially to one side, was doubled underneath his 
breast in a most dreadful manner, mdisputably pointmg to a broken 
neck, and his commissionaire’s cap lay some distance away, under a 
table supporting a heavy case of vases 

So much was revealed at a glance, and I immediately turned 
blankly to Coram 


“ What do you make of it?” he said 

I shook my head in silence I could scarce grasp the reality of 
the thing, indeed, I was still stanng at the huddled figure when 
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the doctor arrived At his request we laid the dead man flat upon 
the floor, to facilitate an examination, and we then saw that he was 
gready cut and bruised about the head and face, and that his 
features were distorted in a most extrordinary manner, almost as 
though he had been suffocated 

The doctor did not fail to nonce this expression “ Made a hard 
fight of it I” he said. “He must have been in the last stages of 
exhaustion when his neck was broken • ” 

“My dear fellow'” cried Coram, somewhat irritably, “what do 
you mean when you say that he made a hard fight There could 
not possibly have been any one else in these rooms last night'” 

“Excuse me, sir'” said the inspector, “but there certainly was 
something going on here Have you seen the glass case in the next 
room?” 

“Glass case?” muttered Coram, runmng his hand distractedly 
through his thick black hair “ No, what of a glass case?” 

“ In here, sir,” explained the inspector, leading the way into the 
adjoining apartment 

At his words, we all followed and found that he referred to the 
glass front of a wall-case contaimng statuettes and images of 
Egyptian deities The centre pane of this was smashed into frag 
ments, the broken glass strewing the floor and the shelves inside the 
case 

“ That looks like a struggle, sir, doesn’t it?” said the inspector 

“Heaven help us' What does it mean?” groaned poor Coram 
“ Who could possibly have gained access to the building in the 
mght, or, having done so, have quitted it again, when all the doors 
remamed locked?” 

“ That we must try and find out'” replied the inspector “ Mean- 
while, 1 _re are his keys Theyday on the floor in a corner of the 
Greek Room ” 

Coram took them, mechanically “ Beale,” he said to the 
commissionaire, “ see if any of the cases are unlocked ” 

The man proceeded to go around the rooms He had progressed 
no further than the Greek Room when he made a discovery 
“Here’s the top of this unfastened, sir'” he suddenly cried 
excitedly 

We hurriedly jomed him, to find that he stood before a marble 
pedestal surmounted by a thick glass case containing what Coram 
had frequedy assured me was the gem of the collection — the 
Athenean Harp 

It was alleged to be of very ancient Greek workmanship, and was 
constructed of fine gold, inlaid with jewels It represented two re- 
clining female figures — their arms thrown above their heads, their 
hands meeting, and se\eral of the strings which were still intact 
were of incredibly fine gold wire The instrument was said to have 
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belonged to a Temple of Pallas in an extremely remote age, and at 
the tune it was brought to light, much controversy had waged con- 
cernmg its claims to authenticity, several connoisseurs proclaimii^ 
It the work of a famous goldsmith of medieval Florence, and noth- 
ing but a clever forgery However, Greek or Florentme, amazingly 
ancient or comparauvely modern, it was a beautiful piece of work- 
manship and of very great intrinsic value, apart from its artistic 
worth and unique character 

“ I thought so! ” said the plain-clothes man “ A clever museum 

thief I” , „ 

Coram sighed wearily “My good fellow,” he replied, can 
you explain, by any earthly hypoAesis, how a man could get into 
these apartments and leave them again, during the night?” 

“ Regarding that, sir,” remarked the detective, “ there are a few 
questions I should like to ask you In the first place, at what umc 
docs the Museum close?” 

“ At SIX o’clock in the summer ” 

“ What do you do when the last visitor has gone?” 

“ Having locked the outside door, Beale, here, thoroughly 
examines every room to make certain that no one remains con- 
cealed He next locks the communicating doors and comes down 
into the hall It was then his custom to hand me the keys I gave 
them into poor Conway’s keeping when he came on duty at half- 
past SIX, and every hour he went through the Museum, relocking 
all the doors behind him ” 

“ I understand that there is a tell-tale watch in each room?” 

“ Yes That in the Greek Room registers four a m , so that it was 
about then that he met his death He had evidently opened the door 
communicating with the next room — that containing the broken 
glass-case, but he did not touch the detector and the door was found 
open this morning ” 

“ Some one must have lain concealed there and sprung upon him 
as he entered 

" Impossible! There is no other means of entrance or exit The 
three windows are iron-barred and they have not been tampered 
with Moreover, the watch shows that he was there at three o’clock 
and nothing larger than a mouse could find shelter in the place, 
there is nowhere a man could hide ” 

*/. murderer followed him into the Greek Room ” 

Might I venture to point out that, had he done so, he would 
have been there this morning when Beale arrived? The door of 
the Greek Room was locked and the keys were found inside upon 
the floor ' 


‘‘ The thief might have had a duplicate set ” 

Quite ^possible, but, granting die impossible, how did he get 
in, since the hall door was bolted and barred?” 
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“ We must assume that he succeeded in concealing himself before 
the Museum was closed ” 

“ The assumption is not permissible, m view of the fact that Beale 
and I both examined the rooms last night prior to handmg the keys 
to Conway. However, again granting the impossible, how did he 
get out?” 

The Scotland Yard man removed his hat and mopped his fore- 
head with his handkerchief “ I must say, sir, it is a very strange 
thing,” he said, “but how about the iron door here?” 

“ It leads to my own apartments I, alone, hold a key It is locked ” 
A brief examination served to show that exit from any of the 
barred wmdows was impossible 

“ Well, sir,” said the detective, “ if the man had keys he could 
have come down into the hall and the lower room ” 

“ Step down and look,” was Coram’s invitation 
The windows of the room on the ground floor were also heavily 
protected, and it was easy to see that none of them had been opened 
“Upon my word,” exclaimed the mspector, “it’s uncanny' He' 
couldn’t have gone out by the hall door, because you say it was 
bolted and barred on the inside ” 

“ It was,” replied Coram 

“ One moment, sir, interrupted the plam-clothes man “ If that 
was so, how did you get in this morning?” 

“ It was Beale’s custom,” said Coram, “ to come around by the 
private entrance to my apartments We then entered the Museum 
together by the iron door into the Greek Room and relieved Conway 
of the keys There are several litde matters to be attended to in 
the mormng before admitting the public, and the other door is 
never unlocked before ten o’clock ” 

“ Did you lock the door behmd you when you came through this 
morning?” 

“ Immediately on finding poor Conway ” 

“ Could any one have come through this door in the night, pro- 
vided he had a duplicate key?” 

“ No There is a bolt on the pnvate side ” 

“ And you were in your rooms all last night?” 

“ From twelve o’clock, yes ” 

The police looked at one another silently, then the inspector gave 
an embarrassed laugh “ Frankly, sir,” he said “ I’m completely 
puzzled I ” 

We passed upstairs again and Coram turned to the doctor “ Any- 
thing else to report about poor Conway?” he asked 
“ His face is all cut by die broken glass and he seems to have had 
a desperate struggle, although, curiously enough, his body bears no 
other marks of violence The direct cause of death was, of course, 
a broken neck ” 
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“ And how should you think he came by it?” 

“ I should say that he was hurled upon the floor by an opponent 

possessing more than ordinary strength'” 

Thus the physician was about to depart when there came a knock- 
ing upon the iron door , , , 

“ It IS Hilda,” said Coram, slipping the key m the lock— my 
daughter,” he added, turning to the detective 


II 

T he heavy door swinging open, there entered Hilda Coram, a 
slim, classical figure, with the regular features of her father 
and the pale gold hair of her dead mother She looked unwell, 
and stared about her apprehensively 
“ Good-mornmg, Mr Searles,” she greeted me “Is it not 
dreadful about poor Conway'” — and then glanced at Coram I 
saw that she held a card in her hand “ Father, there is such a 
singular old man asking to see you ” 

She handed the card to Coram, who in turn passed it to me It 
was that of Douglas Glade of the Daily Cable, and had written 
upon It in Glade’s hand the words — 

To introduce Mr Moris Klaw 

“ I suppose It IS all right if Mr Glade vouches for him,” said 
Coram But docs anybody here know Moris Klaw?” 

“ I do,” replied the Scotland Yard man, smiling shortly “ He’s 
an antique dealer or something of the kind, got a ramshackle old 
place by Wapping Old Stairs — sort of a cross between Jamrach’s 
and a rag shop He’s lately been hanging about the Central 
Cnmmal Court a lot Seems to fancy his luck as an amateur in- 
vestigator He’s certainly smart,” he added grudgingly, “ but 
cranky ” 

Shordy afterwards entered a strange figure It was that of a tall 
man, who stooped, so that his apparent height was diminished A 
\ery old man, who carried his many years lighdy, or a younger 
man prematurely aged None could say which His skin had the 
hue of dirty vellum, and his hair, his shaggy brows, his scanty 
beard was so toneless as to defy classification in terms of colour 
He wore an archaic brown bowler, smart, gild-rimmed pince-nez 
and a black silk muffler A long, caped black cloak completely 
enveloped the stooping figure, from beneath its mud-spattered edge 
peeped long-toed continental boots 
He removed his hat 

Good-morning, Mr Coram,” he said His voice reminded me 
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of the distant rumbling of empty casks, his accent was wholly in- 
describable “ Good-morning ” (to the detective), “ Mr Grimsby 
Good-morning, Jdr Searles Your friend, Mr Glade, tells me I 
shall find you here Good-morning, Inspector To Miss Coram I 
already have said good-morning ” 

From the lining of the flat-topped hat he took out one of those 
small cylindrical scent-sprays and played its contents upon his 
high, bald brow An odour of verbena filled the air He replaced 
the spray in the hat, the hat upon his scantily thatched crown 
“ There is here a smell of dead men I ” he explained 
I turned aside to hide my smiles, so grotesque was my first im- 
pression of the amazing individual known as Moris Eflaw 
“ Mr Coram,” he continued, “ I am an old fool who sometimes 
has wise dreams Crime has been the hobby of a busy life I have 
seen crime upon the Gold Coast, where the black fever it danced 
m the air above the murdered one like a lingering soul, and I have 
seen blood flow in Arctic Lapland, where it was frozen up into 
red ice almost before it left the veins Have I your permit to see if 
I can help'*” 

All of us, the police included, were strangely impressed now 
“Certainly,” said Coram, “will you step this way?” 

Moris Klaw bent over the dead man 
“ You have moved him I ” he said sharply 
It was explained that this had been for the purpose of a medical 
examination He nodded absently With the aid of a large mag- 
nifying-glass he was scrutinizing poor Conway He examined his 
hair, his eyes, his hands, his finger-nails He rubbed long, flexible 
fingers upon the floor beside the body — and smffed at the dust 
“ Some one so kindly will teU me all about it,” he said, turning 
out the dead man’s pockets 

Coram briefly recounted much of the foregoing, and replied to 
the oddly chosen questions which from time to time Moris Klaw 
put to him Throughout the duologue, the singular old man con- 
ducted a detailed search of every square inch, I think, of the Greek 
Room Before the case contaimng the harp he stood, peering 
“ It IS here that the trouble centres,” he muttered “ What do 
I know of such a Grecian instrument? Let me think ” 

He threw back his head, closing his eyes 

“ Such valuable curios,” he rumbled, “ have histories — and the 
crimes they occasion operate in cycles ” He waved his hand in a 
slow circle “ If I but knew the history of this harp I Mr Coram • ” 
He glanced towards my friend 

“ Thoughts are things, Mr Coram If I might spend a night 
here — ^upon the very spot of floor where the poor Conway fell — 
I could from the surrounding atmosphere (it is a sensitive plate) 
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recover a picture of the thing m his mmd ” — indicaung Conway 
“at the last'” 

The Scotland Yard man blew down his nose 
“ You snort, my friend,” said Moris Klaw, turning upon him 
“ You would snort less if you had waked screaming, out in the 
desert, screaming out with fear of the dripping beaks of the vul- 
tures — the last, dreadful fear which the mind had known of him 
who had died of thirst upon that haunted spot'” 

The words and the manner of their delivery thrilled us all 
“ What IS It,” continued the weird old man, “ but the odic force, 
the ether— say it how you please— which carries the wireless 
message, the lightning? It is a huge, subtile, sensitive plate In- 
spiration, what you call bad luck and good luck— all are but 
reflections from it The supreme thought preceding death is im- 
printed on the surrounding atmosphere like a photograph 1 have 
trained this ” — ^he tapped his brow — “ to reproduce those photo- 
graphs ' May I sleep here to-night, Mr Coram?” 

Somewhere beneath the ramshackle exterior we had caught a 
glimpse of a man of power From behind the thick pebbles 
momentarily had shone out the light of a tremendous and original 
mind 

“I should be most glad of your assistance,” answered my friend 
“ No police must be here to-mght,” rumbled Mons Klaw “ No 
heavy-footed constables, filling the room with thoughts of large 
cooks and small Basses, must fog my negative'” 

“ Can that be arranged?” asked Coram of the inspector 
“ The men on duty can remain in the hall, if you wish it, sir ” 

“ Good'” rumbled Moris Klaw 

He moistened his brow with verbena, bowed uncouthly, and 
shuffled from the Greek Room 


III 

M oris kxaw reappeared in die CNcning, accompanied by a 
strikingly beautiful brunette ' 

The change of face upon the part of Mr Grimsby, of New 
Scodand Yard, was singular 

My daughtei Isis, explained Mons Klav/ “ She assists to 
develop my negatives ” 

I n ^ attention Lcavmg two men on duty m the 

hall h^ris Klaw,' his daughter, Grimsby, Coram and I went up 
loathe Greek Room Its darkness was relieved by a single lamp 
I vc had the stones in the Athencan Harp examined by a 
hpid^y, said C^ram “It occurred to me that they might 
have been removed and paste substituted It was not so, however ” 
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“ Noj” rumbled Klaw “ I thought of that, too No visitors have 
been admitted here dunng the day?” 

“ The Greek Room has been closed ” 

‘ It IS well, Mr Coram Let no one disturb me until my 
daughter comes m the morning ” 

Isis Klaw placed a red silk cushion upon the spot where the dead 
man had lain 

“Some pillows and a blanket, Mr Klaw?” suggested the sud- 
denly attentive Ivir Grimsby 

“ I thank you, no,” was the reply “ They would be saturated 
with ahen impressions My cushion it is odically sterilized I The 
‘ etheric storm ’ created by Conway’s last mental emotion reaches 
my bram unpolluted Good-night, gentlemen Good-night, Isis I” 
We withdrew, leaving Moris Klaw to his ghostly vigil 
“I suppose Mr Klaw is quite trustworthy?” whispered Coram 
to the detective 

“ Oh, undoubtedly • ” was the reply “ In any case, he can do no 
harm My men will be on duty downstairs here all night ” 

“Do you speak of my father, Mr Grimsby?” came a soft, 
thrilling voice. 

Grimsby turned — and met the flashing black eyes of Isis Klaw 
“ I was assurmg Mr Coram,” he answered readily, “ that Mr 
Klaw’s methods have several times proved successful!” 

“Several times!” she cried scornfully “What! has he ever 
failed?” 

Her accent was certainly French, I determined, her \oice, her 
entire person, as certainly charming — to which the detective’s 
manner bore witness 

“ I’m afraid I’m not familiar with all his cases, miss,” he said 
“ Can I call you a cab?” 

“ I thank you, no ” She rewarded him with a dazzling smile 
“ Good-mght ” 

Coram opened the doors of the Museum, and she passed out 
Leaving the men on duty in the hall. Coram and I shordy after- 
wards also quitted the Museum by the main entrance, in order 
to avoid disturbing Moris Klaw by usmg the curator’s pnvate 
door 

To my friend’s study, Hilda Coram brought us coffee She was 
unnaturally pale, and her eyes were feverishly bright I concluded 
that the tragedy was responsible 

“ Perhaps to an extent,” said Coram, “ but she is studying 
music, and I fear overworking in order to pass a stiff exam ” 
Coram and I surveyed the Greek Room problem from every con- 
ceivable standpoint, but were unable to surrmse how the thief had 
entered, how left, and why he had fled without his booty 
“ I don’t rmnd confessmg,” said Coram, “ that I am very ill at 
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case We haven’t the remotest idea how the murderer got into 
the Greek Room nor how he got out again Bolts and bars, it is 
evident, do not prevail against him, so that we may expect a re- 
petiuon of the dreadful business at any time 

“ What precautions do you propose to take?” 

“ Well, there will be a couple of police on duty in the Museum 
for the next week or so, but, after that, we shall have to rely upon 
a night watchman The funds only allow of the appointment of 
four attendants three for day and one for night duty ” 

“Do you think you’ll find any difficulty in getting a man?” 

“ No,” replied Coram “ I know of a steady man who will come 
as soon as we are ready for him ” 

I^lept but litde that night, and was early afoot and around to 
the Museum Isis Klaw was there before me, carrying the red 
cushion, and her father was deep in conversauon with Coram 

Detective-Inspector Grimsby approached me 

“I see you’re looking at the cushion, sir!” he said, smilingly 
“ But It’s not a ‘ plant ’ He’s not an up-to-date cracksman 
Nothing’s missing I” 

“ You need not assure me of that,” I replied “ I do not doubt 
Mr Klaw’s honesty of purpose ” 

“ Wait till you hear his mad theory, though I ” he said, with a 
glance aside at the gu-1 

“ Mr Corjfm,” Moris IClaw was saying, m his odd, rumbling 
tones, “ my psychic photograph is of a woman I A woman dressed 
all in white!” 

Brimsby coughed — ^then flushed as he caught the eye of Isis 

“ Poor Conway’s mind,” continued Klaw, “ is filled with such 
a picture when he breathes his last — great wonder he has for the 
white woman and great fear for the Athenean Harp, which she 

“ Which she carries!” cned Coram 

“ Some woman took the harp from its case a few minutes before 
Conway died ! ” affirmed Moris Klaw “ I have much research to 
make now, and with aid from Isis shall develop my negative t 
Yesterday I learnt from the constable, who was on night duty at 
the corner of the Square, that a heavy pantechnicon van went 
driving round at four o’clock It was shortly after Jour o’clock that 
the tragedy occurred The driver was unaware that there was no 
way out, you understand Is it important? I cannot say It often 
i^s such points that matter We must, however, waste no time 
Until you hear from me again you will lay dry plaster-of-paris all 
around the stand of the Athenean Harp each mght Good-mor- 
ning, gentlemen I” 

His arm linked in liis daughter’s, he left the Museum 
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IV 

F or some weeks after this mysterious affair, all went well at the 
Menzies Museum The new night-watchman, a big Scot, by 
name John Macalister, seemed to have fallen thoroughly into his 
duties, and everything was proceedmg smoothly No clue con- 
cerning the previous outrage had come to light, the police being 
clearlj at a loss hrom Moris Klaw we heard not a word But 
Macalister did not appear to suffer from nervousness, saying that 
he was quite big enough to look after himself 
Poor Macalister I His bulk did not save him from a dreadful 
fate He was found, one fine mornmg, lymg flat on his back in 
the Greek Room — deadf 

As in the case of Conway, the place showed unmistakable signs 
of a furious struggle The attendant’s chair had been dashed upon 
the floor with such \iolence as to break three of the legs, a bust of 
Pallas, that had occupied a corner position upon a marble pedestalj 
was found to be hurled down, and the top of the case which usually 
contained the Athcnean Harp had been unlocked, and the pnceless 
antique lay close by, upon the floor! 

The cause of death. In Macalister’s case, was heart-failure, an un- 
suspected weakness of that organ being brought to light at the 
inquest, but, accordmg to the medical testimony, deceased must 
have undergone unnaturally violent exertions to bring death about 
In other respects, the circumstances of the two cases were almost 
identical The door of the Greek Room was locked upon the inside 
and the keys were found on the floor From the detector watches 
in the other rooms it was evident that his death must have taken 
place about three o’clock Nothing was missing, and the jewels in 
the harp had not been tamprered with 

But, most amazmg circumstance of all, imprmted upon the dry 
plaster-of-paris which, in accordance with the instructions of the 
mysteriously absent Moris Klaw, had mghtly been placed around 
the case contaming the harp, were the mar\s of little bare feet^ 

A message sent, through the willing agency of Inspector Grimsby, 
to the Wapping abode of the old curio dealer, resulted in the dis- 
covery that Moris Klaw was abroad His daughter, however, 
reported having received a letter from her father which contained 
the words — 

Let Mr Coram keep the key of the case contammg the 
Athenean Harp under his pillow at night 

“ What does she mean?” asked Coram “ That I am to detach 
that particular key from the bunch or place them all beneath my 
piUow?” 
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Grimsby shrugged his shoulders 

“I’m simply telling you what she told me, sir^ 

' “ I should suspect the man to be an impostor,” said Coram, it 
It were not for the extraordinary confirmation of his theory fur- 
mshed by the footprints They certainly looked like those of a 
woman*” 

Remembering how Moris Klaw had acted I sought out the 
constable who had been on duty at the corner of South Grafton 
Square on the night of the second tragedy From him I elicited a 
fact which, though insignificant in itself, was, when associated with 
another circumstance certainly smgular 

A Pickford traction-engine, drawmg two heavy wagons, had 
been driven round the Square at three a m , the driver thinkmg 
that he could get out on the other side 

That was practically all I learned from the constable, but it 
served to set me thinking Was it merely a coincidence that, at 
almost the exact hour of the previous tragedy, a heavy pantechnicon 
had passed the Museum? 

“ It’s not once in six months,” the man assured me, “ that any 
vehicle but a tradesman’s cart goes round the Square You see, it 
doesn’t lead anywhere, but this Pickford chap he was rattling by 
before I could stop him, and though I shouted he couldn’t hear 
me, the engine making such a noise, so I just let him drive round 
and find out for himself ” 

I now come to the event which concluded this extraordmary case, 
and, that it may be clearly understood I must explain the positions 
which we took up during the mghts of the following week, for 
Coram had asked me to take a night-watch, with himself, Grimsby 
and Beale, in the Museum 

Beale, the commissionaire, remamed in the hall and lower room 
—It was catalogued as the “ Bronze Room ’’—Coram patrolled the 
room at the top of the staurs, Grimsby the next, or Greek Room, 
and I the Egyptian Room None of the doors were locked, and 
Grimsby, by his own special request, held the keys of the cases in 
the Greek Room 

We commenced our vigd on the Saturday, and I, for one, found 
It a lugubrious business One electric lamp was usually left burn- 
ing in each apartment throughout the night, and I sat as near to 
that in the Egyptian Room as possible and endeavoured to distract 
my thoughts with a bundle of papers with which 1 had provided 
myself 

^ the next room I could hear Grimsby walking about inccssantlv 
and, at regular intervals, the scratching of a match as he lighted a 
cigar He was an mveterate cheroot smoker 

Our first night’s watching, then, was productive of no results 
and the five that followed were equally monotonous 


X 
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Upon Grimsby’s suggesuon we observed great secrecy in the 
matter of these dispositions Even Coram’s small household was 
kept m Ignorance of this rmdmght watching Grimsby, following 
out some theory of his own, now determined to dispense altogether 
with hght in the Greek Room Friday was mtensely hot, and 
occasional fitful breezes brought with them banks of black thunder- 
cloud, which, however, did not break, and, up to the time that we 
assumed our posts at the Museum, no ram had fallen At about 
twelve o’clock I looked out into South Grafton Square and saw 
that the sky was entirely obscured by a heavy mass of inky cloud, 
ominous of a gathering storm 

Returmng to my chair beneath the electnc lamp, I took up a 
work of Mark Twain’s, which I had brought as a hkely antidote 
to melancholy or nervousness As I commenced to read, for the 
twentieth time. The Jumping Frog, I heard the scratch of Grimsby’s 
match in the next room -and knew that he had lighted his fifth 
agar 

It must have been about one o’clock when the ram came I 
heard the big drops on the glass roof, followed by the steady pour- 
ing of the deluge For perhaps five minutes it rained steadily, and 
then ceased as abrupdy as it had begun Above the noise of the 
water rushing down the metal gutters, I distincdy detected the 
sound of Gnmsby striking another match Then, with a mighty 
crash, came the thunder 

Directly above the Museum it seemed as though the very 
heavens had burst, and the glass roof rattled as if a shower of 
stones had fallen, the thunderous report echomg and reverberating 
hollowly through the building 

As the lightnmg flashed with dazzling brilliance, I started from 
my chair and stood, breathless, with every sense on the alert, for, 
strangely intermingling with the patter of the rain that now com- 
menced to fall agam, came a low wailing, like nothing so much 
as the voice of a patient succumbing to an anesthetic There was 
something indefinably sweet, but indescribably weird, in the low 
and mysterious music 

Not knowmg from whence it proceeded, I stood undetermined 
what to do, but, just as the thunder boomed again, I heard a wild 
cry — undoubtedly proceeding from the Greek Roomf Springing 
to the door, I threw it open 

All was in darkness, but, as I entered, a vivid flash of lighming 
illuminated the place 

I saw a sight which I can never forget Grimsby lay flat upon the 
floor by the further door But, dreadful as that spectacle was, it 
scarce engaged my attention, nor did I waste a second glance upon 
the Athenean Harp, which lay close beside its empty case 
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For the figure o£ a woman draped in flimsy whiter was passing 
across the Greek RoomI 

Grim fear took me by the throat — since I could not doubt that 
what I saw was a supernatural manifestation Darkness followed 
I heard a loud wailing cry and a sound as of a fall 

Then Coram came runmng through the Greek Room 

Trembling violendy, I joined him, and together we stood looking 
down at Grimsby 

“ Good God!” whispered Coram, “ this is awful It cannot be 
the work of mortal hands! Poor Grimsby is dead I” 

“Did you — see — the woman?” I muttered I will confess it 
my courage had completely deserted me 

He shook his head, but, as Beale came running to join us, 
glanced fearfully into the shadows of the Greek Room The storm 
seemed to have passed, and, as we three frightened men stood 
around Grimsby’s recumbant body, we could almost hear the 
beating of each other’s hearts 

Suddenly, giving a great start, Coram clutched my arm 
“ Listen!” he said “ What’s that?” 

I held my breath and listened “ It’s the thunder in the distance,” 
said Beale 

“ You are wrong,” I answered “ It is some one knocking at the 
hall entrance! There goes the bell, nowl” 

The three of us, keeping very close together, passed quickly 
through the Greek Room and down into the hall As the ringing 
continued. Coram unbolted the door and there, on the steps, 
stood Moris Klaw' 

Some vague idea of his mission flashed through my mind “ You 
are too late!” I cried “ Grimsby has gone!” 

I saw a look of something like anger pass over his large pale 
feature, and then he had darted past us and vanished up the stairs 

V 

H aving reboltcd the door, we rejoined Moris Klaw in the Greek 
Room He was kneeling beside Grimsby in the dim light — 
and Grimsby, his face ghasdy pale, was sitting up and dnnkmg 
from a flask! 

“I am in time!” said Moris Klaw “He has only fainted!” 
“It was the ghost'” whispered the Scotland Yard man “My 
God ! I’m prepared for anything human — but when the lightning 
came and I saw that white thing playing the harp ” 
Coram turned aside and was about to pick up the harp, which 
lay on the floor near, when — 

“ Ahl” cried Moris Klaw, "do not touch it' It is deadi'” 
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Coram started back as though he had been stung as Grimsby 
very unsteadily got upon his feet / 

“Turn up lights,” directed Moris Klaiv, “and I will show 
you • ” 

The curator went out to the switchboard and the Greek Room 
became brightly illuminated The ramshackle figure of Moris 
Klaw seemed to be invested with triumphant majesty Behind the 
pebbles his eyes gleamed 

“ Observe,” he said, “ I raise the harp from the floor.” He did 
so “And I live For why? Because I do not take hold upon it 
in a natural manner— the topi I take it by the side! Conway 
and Macalister took hold upon it at the top, and where are they — 
Conway and Macalister?” 

“ Mr Klaw,” said Coram, “ I cannot doubt that this black 
busmess is all clear to your very unusual mtelligence, but to me 
It IS a profound mystery I have, myself, m the past taken up 
the harp in the way you descnbed as fatal, and without injury ” 

“ But not immediately after it had been played upon I ” interrupted 
Moris Klaw 

“ Played upon! I have never attempted to play upon it!” 

“ Even had you done so you imght yet have escaped, provided 
you set it down before touching the top part! Note, please!” 

He ran his long white fingers over the golden strmgs Instantly 
there stole upon my ears that weird, wading music which had 
heralded the strange happemngs of the night! 

“ And now,” contmued our mentor, “ Whilst I, who am cunn- 
ing, hold It where the ladies’ gold feet join, observe the top — 
where the hand would in ordinary rest m holdmg it ” 

We gathered round him 

“A needle-point," he rumbled impressively, “protruding! The 
player touches it not' But who takes it from the hand of the 
player dies^ By placing the harp again upon its base the point 
agam retires I Shall I say what is upon that point, to dnve a man 
mad hke a dog with rabies, to stay potent for generations? I 
cannot It is a secret buried with the ugly body of Cssar Borgia'” 

“ Cresar Borgia ' ” we cned in chorus 

“Ah'” rumbled Moris Klaw, “your Athenean Harp was m- 
deed made by Paduano Zelloni, the Florentine' It is a clever 
forge' I have been m Rome until yesterday You are surprised? 
I am sorry, for the poor Macalister died Having perfected, with 
the aid of Isis, my mind photograph of the lady who plays the 
harp, I go to Rome to perfect the story of the harp For why? At 
my house I have records, but mcomplete, useless In Rome I have 
a friend, of so old a family, and one so wicked, I shall not name 
It! 

“ He has recourse to the great Vatican Library — to the annals 
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o£ his race There he finds me an acx:ount of such a harp In those 
priceless parchments it is called ‘ a Greek lyre of gold ’ It is 
described I am convmced I am surel 
“Once the beautiful Xaicrece Borgia play upon this harp To 
one who is distasteful to her she says ‘ Replace for me my harp ’ 
He does so He is a dead man! Godi what cleverness! 

“ Where has it lam for generations before your Sir Mcnzics find 
It? No man knows But it has still its virtues! How did the poor 
Menzies die? Throw himself from his room wmdow, I reccndy 
learn This harp was certamly m his room Conway, after dash- 
ing mad about the place, sprmg head downward from the 
attendant’s chair Macalister dies m exhaustion and convulsions!” 
A silence, when 

“What caused the harp to play?” asked Coram 
Moris Klaw looked hard at him Then a thrill of new horror 
ran through my vems A low moan came from somewhere hard 
by! Coram turned m a flash! 

“Why, my private door is open!” he whispered “Where do 
you keep your private keys?” rumbled Klaw 

“ In my study ” Coram was starmg at the open door, but 
seemed afraid to approach it “ We have been usmg the attendant’s 
keys at night My own arc on my study mantelpiece now ” 

" I thmk not,” continued the thick voice “ Your daughter has 
them!” 

“My daughter!” cried Coram, and sprang to the open door 
" Heavens 1 Hilda 1 Hilda'” 

“She is somnambulistic'” whispered Moris Klaw m my ear 
“ When certam unusual sounds — such as heavy vehicles at night — 
reach her m her sleep (ah! how little we know of the phenomenon 
of deep!), she arises, and, in common with many sleep-walkers, 
always acts the same Somethmg, in the case of Miss Hilda, attracts 

her to the golden harp ” 

“She IS studymg music!” 

“ She must rest from it Her bram is overwrought! She unlocks 
the case and strikes the cords of the harp, rclocking the door, 
replacing the keys — ^I before have known such cases — then retires 
as she came Who takes the harp from her hands or raises it, if 
she has laid it down upon its side, dies! These dead attendants 
were brave fellows both, for, hearing the music, they came run- 
nmg, saw how the matter was, and did not waken the sleeping 
player Conway was poisoned as he returned the harp to its 
case, Macalister, as he took it up from where it lay Something 
to-night awoke her ere he could relock the door The fnght of 
so awaking made her to swoon ” 

Coram’s kindly voice and the sound of a girl sobbing affrightedly 
reached us 
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“ It was my yell of fear, Mr KJawI” said Grimsby shamefacedly 
“She looked like a ghost I” 

“ I imderstand,” rumbled Moris Klaw soothmgly “ As I see 
her m my sleep she is very awesome! I will show you the picture 
Isis has made from my etheric photograph I saw it, finished, 
earlier to-mght It confirmed me that the Miss Hilda with the 
harp m her hand was poor Conway’s last thought m life!” 

“Mr Klaw,” said Gnmsby earnesdy, “you are a very remark- 
able man!” 

“Yes?” he rumbled, and gmgerly placed in its case the “Greek 
lyre of gold ” which Paduano Z^oni had wrought for Caesar 
Borgia 

From the brown hat he took out his scent-spray, and squirted 
verbena upon his heated forehead 

“That harp,” he explamed, “it smells of dead men!” 
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A NICE-LOOKING youflg man, dressed m clodies which whispered 
“ country ” to the mitiatCj descended from a tram at Grand 
Central Station, and cast his eyes towards the roof “What an 
elegant cow-shed this would make,” he reflected, “large, well- 
ventilated, and room enough to store a miUion tons of fodder I’d 

put the stalls there — ^nght there ” and he nodded approvingly 

at the many gates through which travellers were streaming, “ and 
I’d put up a silo m this corner An mdoor silo — ^never heard of 
such a thmg in my life — but there’s room for half a dozen of them 
I wonder whether I’d keep Holstems or Jerseys^” 
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Six months ago Bill would not have reacted thus, but the six 
months had witnessed a deasive change m his character He 
pushed through the gate, and glanced along the long line of 
ticket offices “ Great,” he mused, “ wire gratings and everything 
fine for hogs ” 

His ambitious dreams were cut short by the vociferous greetmg 
of a atified couple 
“ Bill ! ” shouted the man 
“ Mr Parmalee * ” said the young woman 
“ I knew you’d come,” declared Claghorn happily “ I knew 
you wouldn’t leave me in the lurch ” 

“It’s awfully good of you, Ivlr Parmalee,” supplemented Ivlrs 
Claghorn “We do appreciate it ” 

“ I said to myself,” Tony rambled on, “ I said to myself, ‘ Old 
Bill will never go back on me Not old Bill!’ And he didn’t!” 

BiU favoured him with a glassy stare “ If Mrs Claghorn hadn’t 
telegraphed, I wouldn’t have lifted a finger You got into trouble 
once, and I got you out of it You ought to know better than get 
into trouble a second time ” 

“ But it’s not my trouble,” protested Tony, “ it’s all on account 
of somebody else ” 

“What did you lose?” demanded Bill 
Tony grmned “ Everything but my clothes ” 

“And you don’t call that trouble?” 

Pretty Mrs Claghorn led the way to a waiting automobile 
“ We’ll tell you all about it ” 

In the privacy of their nicely furnished apartment, the Claghorns 
unbosomed themselves to their friend 

“ To begin with,” prefaced Tony, “ it isn’t my fault at all I 
tried to help a relative of Millie’s ” 

“‘Millie’s’? And who’s Millie?” 

“ That’s my name, Mr Parmalee,” admitted Mrs Claghorn 
“ Oh, I see ” Bill nodded his approval The name Millie suited 
her admirably 

“ It’s all on account of a relative of Millie’s ” 

“My first cousin,” supplemented Mrs Claghorn 

“A young idiot named Ted Wayland ” 

“Only he isn’t a young idiot — 

“ Nobody but an idiot would have gotten into such a scrape ” 

“You got into a worse trying to get him out of it I” 

“ I sacrificed myself,” protest^ Tony, “ I acted like a hero ” 

“ Only something went wrong ” 

Tony straightened up with dignity “That doesn’t make me 
any the less a hero ” 

Bill broke into the conversation “ Suppose you tell me just what 
happened ” 
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Tony nodded “ To begin witb,” he started a second tune, “ Ted 
Wayland’s a nice fellow I’ll admit that even though he cost me 
a pretty penny ” 

“ Ted Wayland,” said Mrs Claghorn, “ is a junior in college 
He does the hundred-yard dash m ten and one-fifth, he’s number 
one man on the tennis team, and he played on the basketball five 
that won the mtercollegiate championship He’s an all-round 
athlete ” 

“Including poker,” said Tony 

“ A boy must have some amusement,” countered Ted Wayland’s 
pretty cousm, “and it would have been all right if you hadn’t 
taken him to the Himalaya Club ” 

“What’s that?” demanded Bill The Himalaya Club, well 
named, was famous for the size of the games which took place 
under its roof 

Tony hung his head “ I suppose I did make a mistake,” he 
admitted, “ but I didn’t expect Ted to lose his head They play 
for pretty big stakes at the Himalaya, but there’s always a small 
game for the fellows who don’t want to go too deep I expected 
Ted to stick to that At a ten-cent limit he wouldn’t have lost 
enough to hurt — twenty or thirty dollars, maybe Instead of 
which ” He broke off 

“ Go on, Tony,” encouraged his wife 

“Well, somehow Ted managed to get into the wrong game 
He played with fellows I don’t know, and a man named Schwartz 
stripped him clean ” 

“ If Ted IS a college boy,” rummated Bill, “ he couldn’t have 
had much money to lose ” 

“ That’s just the trouble,” explained Mhs Claghorn, “ at any 
other time he would have been safe But his father had just given 
him his year’s allowance tuition fees, spending money, everythmg, 
m advance He lost every cent of it 

“ He came to us,” said Tony, “ and threw himself on our mercy 
He didn’t dare tell his father what had happened he would have 
been taken right out of college. It was up to us to help him ” 

Bill smiled “ Something whispers that that was when you 
started to get heroic ” 

“ Quite so,” said Tony with dignity “ I could have advanced 
him the amount he had lost I wish I had done it, because it would 
have cost me less in the long run But I couldn’t forget how you 
slipped one over on that crook Sutliffe when we were up in the 
country, and I made up my mind to follow your example ” 

“What?” gasped Bill 

“I knew,” pursued Tony, “that this man Schwartz wasn’t 
honest He held too many good hands to make it possible for me 
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to be m doubt I decided to do just what you had taught me I 
invited him up here to this apartment, I invited in three or four 
fellows I could trust, and after Schwartz had been winning for 
an hour, I managed to substitute a prepared deck for the one 
wc had been playing with ” 

“You mean you rang in a cold deck?” 

“ Exactly I had stacked it beforehand, and I had fixed things 
with the man on my right so that his cut wouldn’t disturb the 
arrangement ’’ 

“ And how did you do that?” 

Tony permitted himself the luxury of a smile “ After the deck 
was all stacked, I slipped the bottom card to the top Then 
Billings — ^he was the man to make the cut — cut just one card, 
and brought the deck back to the original order It was rather 
clever, if I say so myself ” 

“Very clever mdeed,” commented Bdl, “so clever that it told 
any experienced gambler — Schwartz, for instance, or me — that 
something was in the air ” 

Tony’s jaw dropped “ I never thought of that ” 

“ Go on ” 

“I had fixed it,” said Tony, with rather less assurance than 
before, “ for Schwartz to hold a full house three aces and two 
jacks I dealt myself just a little better a queen, and four little 
three spots ” 

“Which was nothing but robbery,” interrupted Bill “When 
I took a fall out of Sudiffe, I gave him a chance If he had played 
honesdy, and drawn, he would have beaten me He didn’t play 
honestly, and he licked himself You didn’t give Schwartz a 
look in ” 

“ Wait till you hear the rest of the story As I said, I gave him 
a full house, aces up I gave myself four treys Four of a kind 
beats a full house, you know ” 

“ I have heard something to that effect Go on ” 

“ The deal came out exaedy as I had planned it ” 

“How do you know?” 

Once more Tony smiled “ I had marked the back of every card 
in the deck, barring only the five that were intended for Schwartz 
Bill laughed “ If you keep it up,” he warned, “ you’ll land 
in jail I” 

“ Or in the poorhouse,” mterjected Mrs Claghorn 
Tony felt it beneath his dignity to comment “ Straker opened, 
and we all came in Schwartz and I stood pat The rest drew 
After a couple of raises everybody dropped, leavmg Schwartz and 
me to fight It out "We raised back and forth ten dollars at a time 
That was the limit, and we kept on raising as long as either of 
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US had any chips m front of us When we had used up our chips, 
we put in cash, and when that was gone, we put in I O U’s ^ 
“Finally Schwartz called I laid down my hand four three 
spots I said, ‘ That wins, doesn’t it?’ Schwartz grmned and said, 
‘ It doesn’t,’ and I’ll be shot if he didn’t lay down four aces'” 

“ What?” 

“ That’s just what happened I dealt him three aces and tivo 
jacks He didn’t draw, but when it came to the show-down, he 
held four aces and one jack ” 

“ What happened to the other jack?” 

“ I don’t know ” 

“Where did he get the other ace?” 

“ You’ve got me ” 

Bill laughed, laughed till the tears ran from his eyes “ If that’s 
all you learnt from me. I’ll say I’m not much of a teacher' ” 


III 

I T was Ivirs Claghorn who broke a protracted silence “When 
Tony explamed to me what had happened, I asked hun to let me 
examme the pack of cards 

Bdl nodded vigorously “That’s the first sensible thmg I’ve 
heard in some mmutes What did you find?” 

“ Fifty-two cards ” 

“How many jacks?” 

“ Four ” 

“How many aces?” 

“ Four ” 

“ One of each suit?” 

“ Yes ” 

Tony cleared his throat “ I see what you’re driving at, but it 
doesn’t lead anywhere He couldn’t have held out a card ” 
“Why not?” 

“ Where would he have concealed it? He took oil his coat when 
he sat down to the table ” 

“ How about his sleeve?” 

“You could see clear up to his elbow.” 

“ Did It ever occur to you that he might have slipped the card 
under the table?” 

“ His hands were never out of sight Straker watched ” 

“ Yet a jack somehow changed into an ace ” 

“ Exaedy ” 

. “ Unless you beheve m miracles, there must be an explanation ” 
“ I haven’t found it ” 

Bill frowned “ Go on with your story ” 
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“ That’s all there is With that hand, the game broke up 
Naturally it broke up ” 

'“What happened next?” 

Schwartz went home No — before he left, he took tlie cards 
and showed us some tricks ” 

“A-a-ah>” It was a long gurgle of satisfaction from Bill “ The 
tricks, I take it, were not particularly good ” 

“How did you know?” gasped Tony 

“And Schwartz impressed you as being a bit of a dub You 
could have done the same tricks quite as well or better ” 

“How did you know?” gasped Tony again 
Bill smiled “ I was thinking what I would have done if I had 
been in Schwartz’s place Yes, I am almost sure that is what I 
would have done And I think I would have said, when I was 
leavmg, that I would be glad to give you your revenge some time ” 
“ Schwartz did say that ” 

“ We’ll hold him to his word to-morrow night ” 

“ I’ll telephone him ” 

“ But first,” said Bill, “ I’d like to see the cards you played with ” 
He examined them with care 

“ I’ll show you the marks I put on them,” said Tony 
Bill shook his head “ You don’t have to I could sec them ten 
feet away So could Schwartz ” Yet he produced a magnifying 
glass, and scrutinised half a dozen cards with extreme minuteness 
“ I told you,” said Tony, “ that I had marked forty-seven out 
of the fifty-two cards You will find that forty-seven arc still 
marked ” 

“ Correct ” 

“ I will swear that not one of the five cards I dealt Schwartz 
bore my mark ” 

“ Also correct ” 

“ Then you haven’t found out a thing that I don’t know already ” 
Bill laughed and looked around the room “You played in 
here?” he asked 
“No, in the dining-room ” 

“ A small room, I should say ” 

“As large as you will find in most New York apartments,” 
said Mrs Claghorn 

‘^Doubtless That sideboard, I take it, occupied die same 
position as now?” 

“ Yes But the mirror in it doesn’t explain how a jack changed 
to an ace ” Tony was becommg impatient 
“ I didn’t say it did That serving table was m the same place?” 
“Yes” 

“And you used the table that is here now for your game?” 
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“No,” said Mrs Claghorn, “it wasn’t big enough We sent 
out for a larger table ” 

“With the result that there was not much room between the 
backs of the chairs and the furniture ” 

“ There was no room at all In fact, one of the chairs was badly 
scratched the next morning ” 

^ “ I don’t see what 3'ou re gettmg at,” fumed Tony “ I’ve told 
you already that Schwartz’s hands were never out of sight ” 

Bill laughed “ Nevertheless,” he declared, “ I think I’ve solved 
your problem But I’ll need help to go further with it ” 

“ I’ll give you any help you want ” 

“ You mean it?” 

“ Of course I mean it ” 

“Then to-morrow ” 

“Yes?” 

“ After you’ve telephoned Schwartz and a few of your friends 

to come up m the evening ” 

“Yes?” 

“ Get out your car, take me down town, and help me pick out 
a dog ” 


IV 

T ony claghorn was a man of many virtues, but the hst of them 
did not include patience When Bill first expressed his wish 
for a dog, Tony laughed, and tried to brmg him back to the 
subject under discussion But Bill was not to be denied- 
“ I’ve always wanted a dog,” he said, “ and it strikes me that 
this IS jUst the time to get one ” 

“What are you going to do with a dog?” demanded Tony 
“ I don’t know, but I want one ” 

“What kmd of /dog do you want?” 

“ I don’t know ” 

“A big dog or a small one?” 

“ I’m not sure ” 

“Long haired or short haired?” ' 

“I’m not particular ” 

Tony gazed at him m utter bewilderment “If you want a 
dog for your own pleasure. I’ll be glad to buy you the best the 
market affords ” 

Bill shook his head solemnly “I’m afraid a pleasure dog 
wouldn’t do at all ” 

That night Tony gravely discussed the question of Bill’s possible 
insanity with his wife She laughed at him “ hfr Parmalee knows 
exacdy what he’s doing,” she assured him 
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>1^ “How do you know?” 

\ “ Woman’s intuition ” 

\“ Humph I” Then Tony’s eyes brightened 
a bloodhound • ” 

IPprhans ” 


'Perhaps he wants 


\Perhaps ” 

The more Tony thought about it, the more right and logical 
It s^med He was up bright and early m the morning, and with 
an a^r o£ havmg guessed Bill’s secret, piloted his wife and their 
guestito a kennel on Long Island 
Bill glanced at the sad-lookmg canmes, whistled at one or two, 
and snook his head decisively 
“ Don’t want one of them?” asked Tony m surprise 
“No” 


“Why not?” 

“ Too mournful,” said Bill “ Why, those dogs look as if they 
had lost their best friends It would make me unhappy just to 
have one of them around ” 


Tony choked down his disappointment “ I take it you’d prefer 
a cheerful dog ” 

“ I guess so,” said Bill hesitantly 

Tony proceeded without hesitation to an establishment special- 
izing in wire-haired fox terriers “ These are cheerful dogs,” he 
announced 


The statement was almost superfluous The terriers overflowed 
with the joy of hving, filled the air with their clamour, and as 
Bdl neared their pen, rushed to its side to leap wildly at him 
“Are they cheerful enough?” mquired Tony anxiously 
Bill nodded 


“Then wc’ll pick one out?” urged Tony 
Bill shook his head, and lowered his voice “ I’m afraid they’re 
entirely too cheerful ” 

“ But you said you wanted a cheerful dog ” 

“Yes, but only middlmg cheerful ” 

With the growing conviction that he was the victim of an ill- 
timed practical joke, Tony drove many miles to the domain of 
the Old English sheep dog, to the region of the Chinese chow, 
to the habitat of the Mexican hairless dog, the King Charles 
spaniel, and the Pekinese Thence, stifling his growing impatience, 
he proceeded to the haunts of the collie, the abode of the Great 
Dane, the dwelling of the St Bernards, and the home of the 
greyhounds He even crossed the Hudson, and penetrated to the 
wilds of Jersey, the stronghold of the Belgian police dogs 
Bill followed him about pauendy, observed, whistled, occas- 
ionally patted a head or two, but declmed to choose any dog for 
his own 


Three o’clock in the afternoon found the party, a litde weary. 
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but thoroughly determined, at the store of a dealer m lower Nev\ 
York City Tony, thoroughly disgusted, had resolved to carry oa 
until Bill gave in The joke, he had made up his mmd, would 
not be on him But Mrs Claghorn, discermng traces of method 
m Bill’s madness, was curiously sdent 

Tony strode manfuUy into the store “ We want a dog,’ he 
proclaimed, “ about so high, or a httle higher — or lower He must 
have hair, but he mustn’t be too hairy He mustn’t be too mourn- 
ful — ^and he mustn’t be too cheerful, but we’d like him to have 
a touch of mournful cheerfulness or of cheerful mournfulness Do 
you keep dogs like that^” 

“ No, sir,” said the dealer decisively, “ we drown ’em ” 

“By George I” ejaculated Bill, “that gives me an ideal” 

Tony promptly found out that the idea mvolved a visit to the 
city pwound, and wondering at the strangeness of Bill’s humour, 
piloted the car thither He wondered still more when BdJ, m the 
short space of three mmutes, selected a dog which he declared 
satisfied him m every particular 

“ Look,” said Bill He whistled The dog came bounding 
towards hun “ Go away,” said Bill The dog moved off. “ Sit 
down ” The dog followed orders Agam BiU whisded Like a 
thunderbolt, the animal leaped in his direction “ That’s what I 
call a dogt” Bill declared 

Tony surveyed the curious beast with disapproval. The head 
was mostly collie, though adorned ivith most im-collie-hkc ears, 
the coat — ^ivhat there was of it, for the animal had suffered from 
mange — ^was remmiscent of the traditions of the Airedales, yet 
the shape of the body was that to be expected m the ancient and 
honourable order of Irish wolfhounds “What is his breed?” he 
mquired suspiciously 

Bill mspected his choice gravely “ It’s much easier to say what 
his breed isn’t A product of the great American melting pot, 
a true cosmopolitan I’m gomg to mvent a new variety, and call 
hun a poker dog ” 


V 

A t seven that evening Bill went over his arrangements with the 
care which might have been expected of a stage director just 
prior to a &st performance The table — the same large table that 
had been used on the previous occasion — ^was m place, with the 
result that the htde room was nearly filled by it Indeed, Bill, 
easing himself into one of the chaus, found that a movement of 
less than an mch brought it mto contact with the sideboard 
“ I can get a smaller table,” said Tony 
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\ Bill demurred “ This one is just right ” 

\ “ It’s altogether too big for the room ” 

\ “ It’s not too big for my purpose ” 

\Tony watched Bill, closely followed by his newly acquired pet, 
edging about the table “ Do I have to watch that mongrel all 
evening'’ He’ll hoodoo my game ” 

Bill gazed affectionately at the maligned animal “MongreP 
MongreP” he echoed “Why, that dog has some of the best 
blood in the animal kingdom flowing through his veins!’’ He 
caressed the poker dog’s muzzle “ Hard life, old boy, when even 
our friends don’t understand us ” 

“ riumphi” snorted Tony, “ if you hadn’t taken him out of the 
pound, he’d have made a little trip to the gas chamber by now, 
and hd wouldn’t have a worry on his soul this mmute ’’ 

“Do you hear that, old boy?” inquired Bill, “there’s gratitude 
for you* He’s only a man, so he doesn’t know he’ll have you 
to thank if he and that Ted Wayland friend of his have no worries 
on their own souls to-morrow ” 

“ Thank him'”’ scoffed Tony “ I hate the sight of him already ” 
It must have been m deference to that uncomplimentary opinion 
that Tony, upon returning from the near-by tobacconist’s with 
supplies for the evening, found the poker dog nowhere m evidence 
He was secredy relieved when the dog remamed out of sight as 
Straker and Wayland and Chisholm and Billings and Schwartz 
trickled in Such an animal, Tony felt strongly, would bring 
discredit upon his household 

He tried m vain to fathom Bill’s plans as the poker game got 
under way, and progressed in the manner which Tony had come 
to regard as inevitable Schwartz won slowly but steadily. Bill, 
playmg cautiously, lost with the same regularity, and the remaining 
five, playing even more conservatively, barely managed to hold 
their ground To Tony’s horror. Bill showed himself an exceed- 
ingly bad loser He swore vigorously when he failed to fill a four- 
flush, and revealed unsuspected heights of prdfanity when triplets, 
in Schwartz’s hand, beat two pairs in his own 
At the end of an hour Bill was two or three hundred dollars in 
the hole, and had made every person present aware of it by calling 
repeated attention to the fact He rose angrily, and raked his 
remaming chips together “ I’m going to quit, I’ve got no luck 
to-night, and it’s foolish to play when your luck’s bad ” 

The players protested, but Bill was obdurate “ This seat is 
hcxidooed,” he declared, and he indicated the chair in which he 
had been sitting, so close to the sideboard that its back actually 
touched It 

Schwartz, the lone winner, felt it mcumbent upon him to be 
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gracious “I£ you- think there’s something wrong with the seat 
ril be glad to change with you ” 

“Umph,” grunted Bill thanklessly, and accepted the offer “I 
suppose now that I’ve left that chair, .the hoodoo’s left it with me ” 
His gloomy prediction must have been correct, for Ae remains 
of his stack vanished with unexampled rapidity He bought a 
second stack, to see it follow the first, and swearmg loudly, rose 
to make the announcement, “ I’m through ” 

Schwartz laughed “ Stick to it, old man,” he urged, “ and your 
luck’s bound to change ” 

“ Next week, maybe ” 

“ Perhaps m ten minutes ” 

“I’ve lost enough for one sittmg,” declared Bill 
Schwartz persisted “ You may wm it all back on a single hand 
Listen I’ll make you a proposition ” He piled up a neat stack of 
chips “ Five hundred dollars’ worth of chips, you see? I’ll sell 
them to you for four hundred dollars ” His left hand had arranged 
the chips, his right hand, palm up, hovered eloquendy above the 
table 

And then an extraordinary thing happened 
From Bill’s lips came a piercing whisde, and simultaneously 
from Schwartz’s right sleeve shot three cards, two queens and an 
ace They were visible for but a fraction of a second, for they 
flashed back into their hidmg place with equal rapidity, but the 
men about the table had seen 

Schwartz stumbled to his feet, and his hand groped towards 
his hip pocket 

Bill held out a blue-barreUed revolver “ Is this what you want?” 
he mquired politely “ I slipped it out of your pocket when we 
changed places ” At his side the poker dog, barking furiously, 
pomted a menacing muzzle m Schwartz’s direction 


VI 

F rom a long and solitary mterview with Schwartz in the privacy 
of a bedroom. Bill returned to the excited group around the 
table “ Mr Schwartz has asked me to announce that he was 
playmg just for fun He doesn’t want your money, and I couldn’t 
persuade him to keep it He has handed me the amount he took 
from Ted Wayland the other night — ^here it is, and he has given 
me what he won from Tony Claghorn, and m addition to that, 
he has given me all his remainmg cash, and his promise to leave 
town And, oh, I forgot, he’s given me his shirt ” 

“ His shirt?” echoed Tony “ What do we want with that?” 

“ It’s worth looking at,” declared Bill “ You’ve probably never 
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xen a shirt like ic ” With a penknife, he slit the right sleeve from 
^op to bottom “ Do you see^ It’s a double sleeve When he wore 
It) you could look right up to his elbow and sec nothmg, but there 
enough room between the inner sleeve and the outer sleeve 
fo^ a httle machine known as the Kepplinger hold-out ’’ He 
duiiped a compheated mass of elastics, pulleys, and stnngs to tlie 
table. “ This is it ” 

Tony fingered the apparatus gingerly 
It, but It’s all clear as mud to me ” 

Bill', smded “ I’ll demonstrate ” He 
shaped like a flattened bottle without a 
between the inner and outer sleeves It’s just big enough to hold a 
few cards Now, when I pull on the string, a litde clip shoots 
out mto die palm of my hand, and gives me the cards I have 
previously fastened into it When I let the string go, the clip 
shoots back out of sight again, and takes the cards I don’t need 
with It A very useful mvention, the Kepplinger hold-out it 
gives the man who wears it a chance to hold out five cards if 
he feels like it, it makes him absolutely unbeatable, and it’s so 
simple that you can’t detect it even when he isn’t wearing his 
coat ” 


indicated 

bottom 


a metal shell, 
“ This fastens 


“You say that it’s operated by pulhng a string,” said Strakcr 
“ We watched him as if our lives depended upon it How could 
he have pulled a string without moving his hands?” 

“ By running it down inside of his clothes, by brmgmg it out 
through the seam at one knee, and by fastening the end of the 
string to the other knee When he separated his knees, the hold- 
out shot out of his sleeve, when he brought them together, it 
disappeared again ” 

“ It’s all very wonderful,” said Tony at length, “ but I don’t 
see yet how you tumbled to it You had never seen him play ” 
“ I didn’t have to,” laughed Bill, " you told me what happened 
Try to reconstruct the scene m your minds A week ago he played 
with you Tony dealt him three aces and two jacks, and when 
It came to the showdown, Schwartz held four aces and one jack 
There’s only one possible answer he had an ace or two m the 
hold-out before the hand was dealt, he exchanged one for one 
of the jacks, and he must have used a hold-out because there’s 
no other way in which he could have done it 
“That struck me the moment Tony told me his story, and it 
struck me too that the moment the hand was over Schwartz was 
m a rather dangerous position He couldn’t walk off and leave 
behmd a deck containing three jacks and five aces, so he picked up 
the cards, and showed you a few simple litde tricks He did them 
badly, because he didn’t want you to Aink he was a sleight-of-hand 
artist, but he did them well enough to slip the fourth jack out of 
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his sleeve, and slip the fifth ace back into it When he left, he said 
he’d be glad to give you your revenge some time He said that 
because you had tried to cheat him, and he knew it, and because 
he knew, moreover, diat you didn’t have a chance m a million 
of putting anythmg over on him At honest poker you might have 
won, but at dishonest poker you didn’t have a chance, and he 
was willmg to go just as far as you would 
“ But Schwartz made one fatal mistake For a few minutes the 
jack he didn’t need had been hidden m the hold-out, and when 
I exammed it, I foimd the mark of the clip on its edge If Schwartz 
had been just the least litde bit cleverer, he would have wound up 
his card tricks by tearmg the pack in two, and I should never 
have been the wiser But he didn’t, and that told me what he 
had done as plamly as lE he had written out a confession ” 
Through the buzz of voices, a few seconds later, came the sound 
of a rap at the door “May we come m^” asked pretty Mrs 
Claghorn “ The poker dog wants to go to his master ” 

Tony exploded mto laughter “The poker dogi The poker 
dog I After all the trouble we went to, the dog had nothmg at 
all to do with the game!” He turned to his fnends “ Bill msisted 
on gettmg a dog before to-mght, so we drove over a hundred miles 
to find one to suit him, and we had to go to the pound to do it 
And now that it’s all over the dog hasn’t cut any figure at all 
Bill was just having a litde joke on me ” 

“Is that so?” Bill was strangely senous “I told you you’d 
have that dog to thank before the night was over You don’t seem 
to realise what he’s done for you ” He mdicated the chair which 
Schwartz had occupied “ I wanted our friend to sit in that chair 
There were six other chairs, and the chances were seven to one 
against I lost out on that, so I took the seat myself and got him 
to change with me after a while ” 

“ But what has that to do with the dog?” 

“ Not much,” confessed Bill, “ only he was parked in the lower 
compartment of the sideboard, smack up agamst the chair, gnawing 
contentedly at a bone until I needed him I waited dll Schwartz’s 
hand was palm up on 'the table at a time when I knew he had cards 
up his sleeve Then I whisded, and that dog, that dependable 
poker dog, burst out of the sideboard, and made a dash for me 
by the shortest possible route — ^nght between Schwartz’s legs 
Schwartz separated his knees, or the dog separated them for him, 
and you all saw what happened ” He gazed invidngly around the 
table “Are there any other questions?” 

“No questions,” said Ted Wayland, “but I want to tell you 
that you’ve earned my undymg gratitude ” 

“And mine too,” said Mrs Claghorn 
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“And mine too,” said Tony 

Bill rose with proper solemnity “ There being no further 
business before the meeting,” he announced, ” we will all take 
comfortable seats and watch Mr Anthony P Claghorn get down 
on hiS' knees and offer his humblest apologies to the poker dog ” 



QQ. 


THE FOURTH DEGREE 

By 

F BRITTEN AUSTIN 

S EBRIGHT of Scotland Yard sat m our office He had dropped in, 
as he often did, unofficially, for a friendly yarn ^ 

“ Unpleasant business round at the Foreign Office this morn- 
ing, Q Q he remarked, as he helped himself to one of the excellent 
cigarettes which the Chief, though a rigid non-smoker himself, kept 
hospitably for his visitors “ I suppose you’ve heard ?” 

Q Q raised his eyebrows 

“No,” he said “What’s the trouble'*” 

“ Arbuthnot shot himself ” 

“Arbuthnot? — Shot himself?” The Chief’s voice was at once 
starded and mcredulous 

“ Yep ” Sebnght nodded casually, and then savoured agam the 
aroma of the cigarette between his fingers “ First-rate brand these 
of yours, Quayne Where do you get ’em?” 

Quayne ignored this cold-bloodedly irrelevant question He 
leaned forward across his desk in a curious sudden alertness of 
expression that m any other man I should have called excitement 
But Q Q was never exated Merely that ice-cold brain of his, at 
the appropriate stimulus, could function with hghtnmg rapidity, 
leap from analysis to synthesis, from clue to hypothesis, from a 
seeming normality to the perception of a hidden crime with a swift 
accuracy that left me, despite his painstaking txammg, always be- 
wildered In this case, he had some reason for mterest beyond the 
ordmary Old Mr Arbuthnot of the Foreign Office had sat in this 
room cidy yesterday 

“ My dear Sebright,” he said m a tone that made that gentleman 
look up, “ are you quite sure?” 

Sebright nodded agam, this time more emphatically 
“ Sure,” he replied, still professionally nonchalant “ Saw him 
myself ” 

“ I mean — are you sure he shot himself?” 

Sebright stared at him 

“ No doubt about it One of his clerks was passing along the 
corridor — heard a detonation in his room — opened the door and 
rushed m — and there was Arbuthnot collapsed m his chair at his 
desk — bullet-wound through the side of his head — ^his own 
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revolver lying on the floor, just as it had fallen from his hand The 
clerk , gave the alarm at once, of course I was sent for — found 
nothing had been touched — clear case of suicide The coroner’s in- 
quest may throw some light on the motive — no one at the F O could 
suggest any” He gave details with a curt definiteness finally 
disposing of a question that held no further mterest for him 

The Chief pondered a moment 

“ On which side of the head was the death-wound, Sebright?” 

“ The right-hand side, of course ” 

“ You’re certam of that?” 

“ Quite You know his room — ^when you come in from the corri- 
dor, his desk is just to the left of you and he sits with his back to 
the door, facmg the window The wound was on the side of the 
head visible as you come in I remember seemg it at once, and 
accidentally kicking with my foot the revolver lying on the floor 
It was the normal right-hand side, right enough ” 

“ H’m,” Q Q grunted “ But not normal for Arbuthnot He 
happened to be left-handed It didn’t occur to you to make inquiries 
on Aat point, I suppose?” 

“ Of course it didn’t People aren’t usually left-handed ” Sebright 
stared, startled, at Mr Quayne as he made the admission “ Why, 
you are not suggesting ?” 

” Murder ” Q Q uttered the word with a grimly sucemet finality 

“ But why ” Sebright still stared at him out of a sudden chaos 

of previously setded convictions “ What makes you jump to this 
conclusion? Who should want to murder poor old Arbuthnot?” 

“ My dear Sebright,” Q Q ’s tight lips twisted in a faint smile, 
“ only yesterday Arbuthnot sat in that chair He had come to see 
me — ^privately — unofficially — and he was very much troubled He 
was convinced that .there was a leakage of secret information from 
his department Arbuthnot was a queer old fellow, as you know 
His one hobby, I believe, was the solution of acrostics and ciphers 
He used to read solemnly through the agony-column of The Times 
every evenmg after work and puzzle out the code messages of all the 
illicit lovers who communicate through that medium The evenmg 
before he came to me, he had a shock One of the messages he de- 
coded conveyed to some one unknown a piece of highly secret m- 
formation that could only have emanated from his department The 
poor old boy was m a terrible state — ^he did not want to go to his 
Chief with the news untd he could at the same time indicate the 
culprit — he was, of course, like most Civil Servants m a senior 
position, extremely sensitive to the honour of his department — it was 
heart-breakmg to him to think it should be indiscriminately dis- 
graced He came to me for advice He was to have called again 
to-day ” 

“Phew I” exclaimed Sebright, thoroughly perturbed “This 
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makes everythmg look different I wish to heaven he had come to 
see me about it at once I I hate these stories at second-hand— I’d 
give a lot to hear him tell me all about it himself I” 

Q Q smiled quiedy, rose from his chair 

“ He shall tell you, my dear Sebright You shall hear, in his own 
voice, everythmg he told me — and we’ll see what you make of it ” 
He went across to a cabmet on the farther wall, opened a drawer, 
returned with a long black cylmder “ When a case is brought to 
me, I not mfrequendy allow my informant, unknown to himself, to 
tell It to the dictaphone at the same^time I have found, more tlian 
once, a help to elucidation m listenmg to it repeated, precisely as it 
was orignially told, when I am sitting here undistracted by his per- 
sonal presence One can have the vital pomts reiterated over and 
over again ad libitum." He sat down to his comfortably large desk, 
slipped the cylmder into a concealed slot, pressed a button which 
uncovered a long aperture m the side of the desk towards the room, 
pressed another button There was a faint whirr of a mechamsm 
started mto activity, and then : 

" One of my clerks must have taken an impression of my 

key 

It was the voice — ^almost stardingly recognisable to me as I sat 
qmedy at my own desk at the other side of the room — of Mr 
ArbuAnot It evoked immediately for me the image of that large- 
built man with a little pomted grey beard who had, only yesterday, 
sat m the chair where Sebright was now sittmg Sebright jumped, 
involuntarily. 

“ My God, Q Q ” he said, “ it’s uncanny to hear him like that I 
Just as if he were stiU here I ” 

Q Q smiled quiedy as he bent down to the cylmder 

“ The needle wasn’t quite at the commencement,” he said 
“ We’ll let him teU his story agam from the begmnmg ” He made 
the necessary adjustment 

It was mdeed uncanny — even to me, accustomed to hear such 
repetitions from the dictaphone (Q Q did not use the usual ear- 
pieces, he had installed a loud-speaker to %vhich he could listen 
while he paced up and down the room) — to listen to that dead man’s 
voice repeated with lifelike accuracy m that stiU room It was a 
deep, solemn, boommg voice, a voice that would have made a bishop 
of Its owner had he been a parson, a voice that came vibrant with 
natural authority And that voice told the story all over again, 
preasely as I had heard it the day before from the man’s livmg 
presence, just as Q Q had summarized it to Sebright The record 
concluded on the energetically-uttered phrase* “He shall confess, 
Mr Quayne — 1 am determined on itl” 

“ Well, Sebnght,” remarked Q Q , as he stopped the mechanism 
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“ What do you make of it? You have heard Arbuthnot’s own 
voice ” 

“ I don’t want to hear it again ” said Sebright, with a shudder 
“ Shut the thing off It gives me the creeps Remember I saw that 
man lymg dead this mormng ” 

“ Practise that imagination of yours, Sebright,” commented the 
Chief with his grim smile “ It’s essential in Ais detective business 
Well, what are you gomg to do on this mformation? Anythmg?” 

Sebright was thoughtful for a moment, evidcndy reluctant to 
open up again a matter on which he had publicly pronounced his 
official dictum 

“ Of course, he said, “ Arburhnot might still have committed 
suicide — in the distress, the sense of disgrace to his department, 
caused by his discovery ” 

“ Do left-handed men usually shoot themselves on the right-hand 
side of the head, Sebright?” asked QQ quiedy ‘‘I knew 
Arbuthnot very well indeed I am prepared to ask that question at 
the coroner’s inquest ” 

“That means a public scandal, Quaync — a. lot of unwelcome 
limelight on the F O ” 

“ I dislike private scandals even more,” said the Chief “ I 
regarded Arbuthnot as an old personal friend— and his murderer 
IS ccrtamly going to be found Remand that mquest, Sebright — 
and if we present the murderer simultaneously with the coroner’s 
verdict, there will be no scandal There will be only praise for 
Scodand Yard ” 

“ But how are we going to find him?” challenged Sebright, in 
exasperation “There’s not the slightest clue The revolver is 
admittedly Arbuthnot’s own — one he kept in his desk The clerk 
who burst into die room immediately after the detonation found 
no one but the dead man ” 

“Who was that clerk'*” 

“ Oglethorpe — the next senior to Arbuthnot He was passing 
along the corridor — or so he says ” Sebright stopped “ Of course, 
he might have ” 

“What?” 

Sebright was suddenly illummed with a theory “ Shot Arbuth- 
not with Arbuthnot’s own revolver and dashed out mto the 
corridor There’s no evidence, one way or the other The corridor 
was empty People m the vicmity heard the detonation, but before 
they could mvestigate it, Oglethorpe ran mto the room where 
the other clerks were sitting and told his story ” 

“H’ml” QQ stroked his )uttmg chin “ I know Oglethorpe 
How many clerks arc there m Arbuthnot’s personal department?” 

“ Six — mcluding Oglethorpe ” 
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“ Do you happen to know if the other five were in the room 
when Oglethorpe entered it?” 

“ No There were only three— it came out while I was^ question- 
ing as to who had seen Arbuthnot that mornmg ” 

“Who were absent?” 

“ Johnson— he was away looking for a file m the Remstrv ” 

Q Q nodded 

“And the other man?” 

“ D’Arcy Vaughan— the next m seniority to Oglethorpe He was 
out at lunch ” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Quite He went to lunch at twelve o’clock as usual The 
tragedy occurred at ten minutes past I saw him when he returned 
—gave hun the first news of it No, Q Q ! ’’—Sebright dumped 
his fist on his knee m emphasis — ^“if Arbuthnot was murdered 
— It could only have been done by Oglethorpe I” 

“Why?” QQ lifted his grey eyebrows 
“ On his own showmg he dashed into that room immediately 
afur the detonation If the murderer were some one else, he must 
still have been there I He could not possibly have got away ” 

“ H’m I ” Q Q grunted “ I know Arbuthnot’s room pretty 
well I seem to remember that it has a large cupboard where 
Arbuthnot used to hang his overcoat Allow yours^ to consider 
another hyp>othesis The murderer, hearing Oglethorpe come to 
the door, might have slipped into that cupboard and dodged out 
again immediately Oglediorpe had gone to give the alarm ” 

“ Might' ” echoed Sebright contemptuously “ All sorts of things 
might happen I consider possibilities only after I’ve dealt with 
certainties What is certam is that one of Arbuthnot’s confidential 
clerks was passmg out information, that Arbuthnot knew of it 
and was trymg to discover the source of leakage — did discover it, 
perhaps, that Oglethorpe had, mext to Arbuthnot himself, the 
easiest access to secret mformation, that if Arbuthnot was left- 
handed he did not shoot hunself, and that Oglethorpe, was 
admittedly m the room so soon after the murder that no murderer 
could have escaped from it — ^unless it were Oglethorpe hunself, 
with his plausible story of hearmg the shot while passmg the 
door and then discovermg the suicide ” Sebnght rose bnskly to 
his feet “ I’m gomg to check up Mr Oglethorpe a little, Q Q ,” 
he concluded “And, unless my mtuition is much at fault, Mr 
Oglethorpe is going to sleep in a police-cell to-mght ” 

Q Q smded at him 

“That mtuition of yours m positively uncanny, Sebright,” he 
said “ You may be quite right, of course It may just as well 
be Oglethorpe as another That it was one of Arbuthnot’s own 
clerks who murdered him, I feel certam Do you mind me domg 
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a little investigation of my own ? It won’t conflict with yours, and 
I have a personal interest m the matter ” 

“You can do what you like — ^so long as you don’t scare away 
the game,” replied Sebright magnanimously He glanced at his 
wat<i “ I’m gomg to get busy — and I’ll let you know direcdy 
I slip my handcuffs on the man ” 

Q Q smiled again 

“ I’ll do the same by you, Sebright,” he said “ Well, the best 
of luck to you!” 

The moment the door had closed behmd Sebright’s back the 
Chief took up the telephone, asked for a number 
“Hallo I Yes — ^put me through to Mr Oglethorpe, please Is 
that Mr Oglethorpe speabrng? Good This is Quentin Quayne — 
of the Q Q Agency Could you manage to snatch a few minutes, 
Mr Oglethorpe, and come round and see me here — Piccadilly 
Circus — ^as soon as possible? — ^I should be immensely obliged to 
you Yes, it ts urgent — ^very urgent, m fact Thank you — ^that’s 
excellent ” 

The Chief put down the telephone, looked across to me 
“ Commg at once Oglethorpe knows me well enough to know 
that when I say ‘ urgent ’ it means urgent Now I hope we shall 
learn somethmg ” 

Perhaps ten quiet minutes elapsed — ten minutes in which Q Q , 
after leaning back thoughtfully m his chair for a moment or two, 
bent forward to his desk and wrote rapidly a long single column 
of words on a sheet of paper — and then Mr Oglethorpe was 
announced 

He came mto the room, a thin, worried-looking man of about 
forty-five years of age, clean-shaven, a little bald, conventionally 
the higher grade Civil Servant m his mornmg-coat, dark trousers, 
and the silk hat courteously doffed as he entered, conventionally 
the Civil Servant, too, m his precise, somewhat pedantic manner 
The Chief shook hands with him like an old acquaintance, indicated 
the chair close to his desk Mr Oglethorpe seated himself 
“ You want to see me about this terrible business m the office, 
I suppose, Mr Quayne?” he said 
“ Exaedy ” Q Q smiled at him 

“ I have worked with Arbuthnot for twenty years — and I should 
never have dreamed that he was the man to commit suicide!” 
exclauncd Mr Oglethorpe, m a tone of genuine horror at the 
memory 

Q Q contmued to smile as he looked straight at his visitor, 
but there was no humour in that smile 
“ Perhaps he did not commit suicide, Mr Oglethorpe ” he said 
qmedy 

Mr Oglethorpe jumped in his chair 
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“What? Did not co mm it suicide? What on earth do you 
mean, Mr Quayne? It must have been suicide— why, I was in 
the room a fraction of a mmute after his revolver went off— I 
heard it as I passed along the corridor It couldn’t— how could 
It? — have been anythmg else than suicide, incredible though it 
seems!” Ivir Oglethorpe was a picture of puzzled bewilderment— 
the implication in Q Q ’s words was plam enough 

“Well, Mr. Oglethorpe,” the Chief spoke m his' smoothest 
tones, “ there fs a litde doubt about it— for reasons which I will 
not go into Will you just tell me all you know of the tragedy?” 

Mr Oglethorpe told his story quite clearly and definitely just 
as we had heard it already from Sebright He was coming along 
the corridor from another department at ten past twelve when he 
heard the shot He had rushed mto the room Arbuthnot was there , 
alone, crumpled in his chair, a wound in the right side of his head 
Horrified, he had dashed off to give the alarm Yes — of course 
he knew the cupboard m Arbuthnot’s room — he could not say 
whether the door of it was open or shut— he hadn’t given a thought 
to It He had seen no one m the corridor, before or after the 
tragedy 

Q Q nodded gravely as he finished 

“ Well, Mr Oglethorpe, there is a possibihty — ^I don’t want to 
enlarge upon it — ^that Arbuthnot was murdered by one of the clerks 
m his own department ” 

“ Impossible I ” Mr. Oglethorpe was emphatic, all his instmcts 
outraged “ It is a monstrously absurd suggestion, Mr Quayne, 
one that — ^as the temporary actmg head of the department and 
m view of the plain facts — ^I cannot but resent!” 

“ Nevertheless, Mr Oglethorpe, it is a suggestion that has been 
made — ^and one that I am bound to probe You would of course 
do all you could to assist m findmg poor Aibuthnot’s murderer — 
assuming that he u^as murdered?” 

“ Of course I should — though, I repeat, I can’t for a moment 
believe it What do you require of me?” 

“ I want to submit the six confidential clerks m your department 
to a little psychological test It is one which — if I can trust the 
expenence of the Viennese police, and sundry httle efforts of my 
own — can scarcely fail m such circumstances You have heard of 
the word-assoaation method?” 

“ Somethmg to do with psycho-analysis, isn’t it? — ^shcer 
quackery, all of it, m my opinion ” Mr. Oglethorpe let it be seen 
that he was old-fashioned and proud of it. 

“ Preascly,” Q Q concurred, with a smile “ It is a method 
much used by psychoanalysts I put a word to you You answer 
as quickly as possible with the first word that rises m your mmd in 
association I measure the time-mterval, m each case, between my 
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question and your answer In my list of words arc one or two 
which have a direct bearing upon the case When those words 
are put to the concealed criminal, he instantly recognises their 
danger and instmctively — no matter what his command of himself 
— hesitates for a safe word to give m ansv/er It is quite automatic 
on his part And accordingly, to those key-words his time-interval 
of association will show us appreciably longer than his average 
Now, I want you to have the goodness to send your clerks across 
to me, one by one, this afternoon, Mr Oglethorpe — ^and smce I 
want to get as wide a basis as possible for my averages, I should 
be very glad if you would commence with yourself now ” 

“ I haven’t the shghtest faith m any of this psycho-analytic 
charlatanry,” said Mr Oglethorpe, with a superior note of conde- 
scendmg disdain in his voice, “ but if you think it will help you, 
go ahead by all means Fire away — ^I’m ready ” 

Q Q drew his sheet of paper in front of him, sat with penal- 
point poised 

“ Bread I” he said, and his pencil-point commenced to dot across 
the paper 

“ ButterV' answered Mr Oglethorpe promptly Q Q stopped 
dotting at his first syllable, scribbled the word rapidly 

"Sear^ dot-dot 

“ Shtpl” 

“Horser dot-dot 

" Cartr 

“ Housel’' dot-dot-dot 

“ Rooml'' 

“ Des/{l” dot-dot-dot-dot 

“ Chatrl” 

“ Table!” dot-dot-dot 

Cloth!” 

“ Cupboaidl” dot-dot-dot 

“ Bonel” Mr Oglethorpe gave the answer, an obvious nursery- 
rhyme memory, almost desperately The strain of keeping his brain 
alert he evidently found more difficult than he had anticipated 
Q Q scribbled down each answer as it was given 

” Carpet!” dot-dot 

"Floor!” 

— and so on through a list of about fifty words where, at intervals, 
I remarked only "code", "revolver” and "murder” as specially 
significant 

When he had got to the end, Q Q looked up with his quiet 
smile 

Thank you, Mr Oglethorpe,” he said — ^it was impossible to 
deduce whether or not he had detected any grounds for suspicion 
in that rapid quasi-schoolchild examination—" I am much obliged 
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by your complaisance And now wdl you carry it to the length 
of sending along your clerks, one by one, in order, let us say, 
of their seniority?” 

Mr. Oglethorpe rose from his chair 

“Very well, Mr Quayne However unfounded I may and do 
consider your suspicions to be, it is my duty to help you probe 
them But I’m quite sure you’ll find in the end that poor Arbuthnot 
committed suicide ” 

“ Perhaps, Ivlr Oglethorpe ” Q Q smiled at him “ But I 
should all the same like to try my little test on your other clerks ” 

Mr Oglethorpe departed Q Q did not address a word to me in 
the interval while we waited for the appearance of the next clerk 
from Arbuthnot ’s office I busied myself on the routme task before 
me Q Q leaned back m his chair, finger-tips together, frowning 
in a concentration of thought beyond my guesses 

Mr D’Arcy Vaughan was announced He was a younger man 
than Mr Oglethorpe, struck a more modern note of smartly- 
tailored, keen-edged efficiency The litde dark moustache on his 
good-looking face was neatly trimmed, his monocle gave him a 
touch of aristocratic differentiation from the usual office-worn type, 
his manner had the self-confident ease produced by the best of 
public-schools and the Varsity He smiled affably — with, however, 
a Foreign-Office consciousness of personal dignity — as he approached 
the Chief 

“ Oglethorpe tells me you want to see me about poor Arbuthnot’s 
death, Ivir. Quayne ” He sank easily and comfortably into the 
chair Q Q indicated to him “ Anything I can do, of course 
he made a gesture of perfect readiness to oblige — “ but I’m afraid 
that’s not much ” 

Q Q ’s quiet eyes were summmg him up 

“ So I understand You were at lunch I believe when the tragedy 
occurred?” 

“ Yes I knew nothing about it until I returned and the Scotland 
Yard fellow told me It was a shock to me, of course, as it was 
to every one else Poor old fellow' One would never have sus- 
pected a suicidal streak m him— some private worry, perhaps ” 

Q Q caressed his chin 

“Did Mr Oglethorpe tell you precisely why I wanted to see 
you, Mr Vaughan?” 

“ No He merely said that you wished to talk to me on the 
matter ” 

Q Q nodded 

“ Then I will tell you, Mr Vaughan— and perhaps it would be 
as well if you regarded it as m confidence There is reason to 
suspect that Air Arbuthnot did not commit suicide but that he 
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was shot by one of the clerks in his personal department — a clerk 
who had an urgent motive to suppress him promptly ” 

His eyes were fixed on Mr D’Arcy Vaughan as he spoke, but 
Mr Vaughan manifested only the starded vivification of interest 
normal in such circumstances 
“You mean — murdered'^" he gasped 
“ I mean murdered ” The Chief was impressively specific 
“But — ^my dear sir!” — ^Mr D’Arcy Vaughan was obviously 
much perturbed — “ it seems to me fantastic — Oglethorpe almost 
saw him shoot himself — ^he was m the room a moment later — ^before 
any murderer could have escaped I ” He paused for a look of utter 
increduhty at Q Q “ What grounds have you for such a wildly 
improbable theory'* Who could possibly have shot Arbuthnot — 
unless Oglethorpe did it himself — which is grotesquely absurd*” 

“ That IS what we are going to try and find out, Mr Vaughan,” 
replied the Chief quiedy “I’m sure I can call upon you to give 
me any assistance in your power?” 

“Certainly — certainly,” said Mr Vaughan, “of course! — But 
what do you want me to do?” 

“ I’ll explain ” And Q Q explained to him, precisely as he had 
explained to Mr Oglethorpe, the psychological test he proposed 
to apply to the six clerks Mr Vaughan accepted it unhesitatingly 
“ Of course, there must be no exceptions,” he said “ Obviously ” 
Once more, Q Q pronounced his list of words, dotted down the 
time-interval before the associated word came in answer Mr 
Vaughan replied to all with — ^so far as I could tell — an equally 
prompt rapidity He was plainly a qmck-bramed, highly intelligent 
fellow 

“ Thank you, Mr Vaughan,” said Q Q , when he had finished 
— again it was impossible for me to guess, through his quiet 
normality of tone and feature, whether or not he had discovered 
the clue he sought for “And now perhaps you will be good 
enough to send across the others in order of their seniority It is 
unnecessary,” he added, with a smile, “ to tell them of the purpose 
for which I require them ” 

Three more clerks followed in due course and succession — ^Mr 
Wainwnght, Mr Turner and Mr Billmore All three of them 
were most improbable murderers, for all three — Q Q checked their 
answers one against the other — had been in their office all the 
morning, had not left it on any pretext until Mr Oglethorpe had 
rushed in with the news of Arbuthnot’s suicide Nevertheless, all 
three of them submitted to the test — and Q Q remained quiedy 
smiling and inscrutable as they were successively dismissed 
The next — and last — to present himself was the junior, Mr 
Johnson, a tall, nervous but pleasant-looking lad, scarcely m his 
twenties 
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“Sit down, Mr Johnson,” said QQ, smiling at him and 
mdicatmg the chair in which Johnson’s predecessors had sat “ You 
were m the Registry at the time the tragedy occurred this morning?”, 
“ Yes, sir ” The boy submitted easily to the quiet authority' 
which emanated from Q Q ’s personahty “ I was searching for 
a file that had been mislaid ” ' 

“ Between what tunes — ^precisely?” 

“ It was a litde before ten to twelve when I left my room, sir 
I returned at twenty minutes past ” The lad was obviously nervous 
He moistened his lips with the tip of his tongue before he spoke 
“ So from ten to twelve to nearly twenty past you were m the 
Registry?” 

“ Yes, sir ” 

Q Q looked at him penetratingly from under his heavy grey 
eyebrows 

“Very well It is necessary for me to check all the statements 
I receive I will just rmg up the Registry and get them to confirm 
those times ” He reached for the telephone 
“ Don’t do that, sir ^ ” The lad had half sprung from his chair 
“Why?” 

“ I did not tell you the truth, sir ” I saw perspiration on the boy’s 
brow, once more his tongue moistened his lips He turned away 
his eyes from Q Q ’s piercmg scrutiny 
“ Then please tell me the truth now!” 

“ Yes, sir. I — did not go straight to the Registry I slipped out 
of the building ” 

“ Out of the buildmg? — Why?” 

“To send a telegram — at the Post Office across the road in 
PaT:Iiament Street ” 

“ To whom did you send the telegram?” 

“ I — rd rather not say, sir ” 

Q Q frowned I felt suddenly sorry for that lad, horrufyingly 
suspicious though were the circumstances that so suddenly gathered 
about him 

“ Johnson f ” The Chief’s voice was sharply stern — a voice it was 
impossible not to obey “ You will tell me at once to whom you 
sent that telegram?” 

The lad hesitated miserably I saw his hands clench and unclench 
themselves, his face go white 

“It was to a moneylender, sir,” he burst out after a moment 
when his voice seemed to have refused to function 
“A moneylender?” 

“ Yes — ^yes, sir I — I wanted to keep it a secret He was threaten- 
ing to denounce me to my Chiefs if I did not pay to-day — 
you know what that would have meant, sir?” The boy spoke 
hurriedly now, implormgly “I had written to my sister, telling 
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her all about it At a quarter to twelve, I received a telegram from 
her — ^saying she would help me Here it is, sir ” The lad fished out 
a crumpled telegram from his pocket, held it out to Q Q , who took 
It without removing his eyes from the soul under their scrutiny 
“ I dashed across to the Post Office to send a telegram to him telling 
him that my sister was paying— to take no action ” The lad stopped 
breathlessly, his eyes miserably on Q Q ’s inscrutable face 

The Chief glanced at the telegram in his ha-^d 

“ This IS not very explicit,” he said “ It merely says ‘ All right, 
Vera ’ That might mean anything — Do you grasp the point of 
this quesuoning, Johnson?” 

“ No — no, sir ” The lad stuttered “ I — I don’t think I do ” 

“The point is that Mr Arbuthnot was murdered in his room 
at ten minutes past twelve On your story, you left the building 
at ten minutes before the hour Where were you at ten minutes 
past?” 

“ In the Post Office, sir ” 

“From ten minutes to the hour to ten minutes past? — Twenty 
minutes?” 

“ I had to wait in a queue, sir ” 

“ And then you returned to the Registry?” 

“ Yes, sir I took the file I said I wanted and went back to my 
room It was then I first heard the news about poor Mr Arbuthnot, 
sir ” 

“ H’m — ^Well, the Post Office records will prove the truth of 
your statements Your telegram will note the time it was handed 
in You say that was ten past?” 

“ No, sir The telegram was handed in at quarter past At ten 
past I was still waiting in the queue ” 

“Quarter past?— How long, Johnson, did it actually take you 
to run down from the corridor where your room is situated to the 
Post Office?” 

“ Under two minutes, sir ” 

“ And you are surc—quite sttre—xhzt it was at ten minutes to 
the hour— and not just after ten minutes past that you ran to the 
Post Office?” The implication in that question was terribly obvious. 

“ Yes, sir ” 

“ Well, I^am going to test the truth of your story Now, listen 

to me 1” And once more QQ explained the method he was 

going to employ ' To answer is the only way of clearing yourself 
from the suspicion that now rests upon you,” he said severely 

“ Yes, sir But— believe me, sir— I know nothing about poor Mr 
Arbuthnot’s death— nothing— I swear to you, sir I” The lad was 
evidently horribly alarmed “ I was m the Post Office at the time 
sir ” 

Q Q ’s eyes probed him 
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“Calm yourself, Mr Johnson— And concentrate your mmd on 
putting, as rapidly as possible, an associated word to the word I 
shall give you ” 

The boy gulped 
Bread!” dot-dot-dot 

“ Butter!” forced himself to the strain of an answer, hit the 
natural association which all his predecessors had given 

“ Sea!” dot-dot 

” Shore!” 

Hoise!” dot-dot-dot-dot 

•‘Hoof!” 

Q Q took him right through the list, dotting the intervals of his 
hesitations, scribbling down his replies The lad answered 
irregularly, spasmodically, a perspiration of distress upon his fore- 
head, a look of terror in the eyes that stared as though hypnotised 
at Q Q It was all he could do, evidently, to keep his mind to the 
focus of what was required of him, and some of his associations 
were wildly wide — desperately clutched at in his anxiety to give 
a reply not too long delayed 

The Chief fimshed his mqmsition, examined the paper with the 
irregular rows of dots, the final answers, compared them with the 
records of the others 

“H’m'” he grunted, his face inscrutable 
The lad sat staring at him, his hands twitching, scarcely daring — 
it would seem — to breathe 

The telephone-bell rang sharply Q Q took up the instrument 
“Hallo? — ^Yes — Quayne speaking Who’s that? — Oh, Sebright? 
— What? — ^You’ve got your man? — ^Who is it? — Oglethorpe?” 
Q Q smded, grimly “ Beware of those clear cases, Sebright — 
They’re often only the mirror of your own ideas I’m afraid you’ll 
have to release Oglethorpe — ^ivith apologies Yes Why^ Because 
I happen to have caught the man, and it isn’t Oglethorpe I’ll hand 
him over to you presendy By the way, Sebright, where are you 
ringing up from? — ^The F O ? — Goodf — Would you mind asking 
Mr D’Arcy Vaughan to step round here again as soon as possible? 
— ^I’ve something important to speak to him about — ^Thanks ” 
Q Q put back the receiver 

Young Johnson had sprung to his feet, stood quivering while 
Q Q talked I watched him narrowly, my muscles tense to leap 
on him should he offer a sudden violence There was a wild look 
in his frightened eyes 

“I — I didn’t do It, sir'” he stammered 
The Chief smiled at him 
“ I know you didn’t,” he said 
The boy stared, bewildered 

“ Then — then — why have you asked Mr Vaughan to come here. 
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SjF? — ^Y ou’re not going to — to tell him about thit moneylender'”' 
There ivas a new and scarcely less acute alarm in his face “ For 
God’s sale, don’t sirl Mr Vaughan would report me at oncel’' 
The Chief smiled again, more kindly 

“ Nor that, either — ^This experience in dealing with moneylenders 
will suffice vou for a lifetime, I trust — ^That’s all I have to say to 
you, Mr Johnson ” He nodded m dismissal 
Young Johnson still could not quite grasp the situation 
“You mean — you don’t want me any more, sir?” 

“ No — ^And if you should meet Mr Vaughan on your way back 
to your office, say nothing to him Good-afternoon ” 

Q Q turned back to those enigmatic papers which held a secret 
that tantalised my curiosity to a sudden fcvcr-pitch 
“ Goo-good afternoon, sir f ” The lad went out of that room, 
haunted for him with a dreadful ordeal, with a gladly -eager haste 
that was almost a flight 

When he had gone, I looked across to the Chief 
“You’ve got your man, sir?” 

Q Q glanced up at me, his face grimly satisfied m its expression. 
“ Yes ” 

“ It looked bad for young Johnson, sir — and he seemed to stumble 
terribly when you applied your test” I was, of course, fishing, 
but It had in fact seemed to me more than once that the lad must 
be betraving himself, so desperate were his hcsitauons 
“Pooh* His tune-intervals were of course wildly erratic — what 
one would expect from the strain he was undergoing — ^but on the 
key-words he was no more erratic than elsewhere Now this 
record,” he held up another sheet of paper, “ is curiously regular — 
the shortest intervals of any — ^till we come to those same vital words 
And then there is a sudden seventy-five to a hundred per cent 
increase — ^almost imperceptible while he spoke, but evident enough 
here Moreover — ^automaucally in his first quickness he gave the 
curious association ‘ hide ’ to the word ‘ cupboard ' — the only one 
to do so — after that, recogmsmg his slip, he was on his guard — a 
htde too much on his guard ” He chuckled with satisfaction. 
“That’s the man, Mr Creighton*” 

“Which man, sir?” 

“ Mr D’Arcy Vaughan ” 

“D’Arcy Vaughan*” I echoed the name m astonishment Mr. 
Vaughan had seemed to me the most normal of any of those six 
men who had sat in that chair — ^his answers unvarymg m their 
glib rapidity “ And— you’re going to arrest him, sir? — direcdy he 
comes in?” I thrilled with the sense of imminent crisis 
“ Not quite as soon as that, Mr Creighton What I have here 
IS evidence enough for myself But it is not legal evidence I’m. 
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going to get that legal evidence I’m gomg to get a signed con- 
fession ” His tone was curt with a confidence I did not share 

“D’Arcy Vaughan— if he’s the man, sir— doesn’t seem to me 
the sort of fellow to give confessions easily,” I ventured “ He must 
have immense nerve to behave as he did m this office ” 

“He has— a phenomenal nerve But even the strongest nerves 
can be broken down, Mr Cleighton ” Q Q leaned back m his 
chair and smiled at me with a grim blandness “ You’ve heard of 
the third degree, I suppose? It usually unplies some physical pain 
to the prisoner under examination We’re a little too civilised for 
that I’m going to put IvLr D’Arcy Vaughan through what we 
may call the fourth degree — considerably more subtle and quite as 
efficacious ” 

“I don’t understand, sir Do I come in this?” 

“ You, Mr Creighton, will merely quietly get up and lock that 
door behmd Mr Vaughan when he enters, and then you wiU 
return to your desk, and get on with your work in absolute silence 
You wiU not utter a word, unless I speak to you ” 

“ Very good, sir ” I was utterly baffled to guess what scheme 
Q Q had in his mind, but it was with an intense impauence that 
I watched the minute-hand slip round the clock It was close on 
five Perhaps Mr D’Arcy Vaughan would after all smell a rat — 
not come? A feverish anxiety for his appearance mounted in me, 
obscured the petty routme task on which I was engaged 

The office telephone-bell rang, stardmg me m the tension of my 
nerves The Chief answered it 

“ Mr D’Arcy Vaughan? — Show him in, please ” From his tone, 
he might have been admitting the most casual of visitors, but he 
smiled — a smile of intimate satisfaction — at me as he put back the 
receiver 

The door opened Mr D’Arcy Vaughan, sprucely elegant, his 
monocle in place, his good-lookmg features happily serene, entered 
the room I rose, went unobtrusively behind him, locked the door, 
returned to my place Mr Vaughan advanced towards Q Q 

“ Well, Mr Quayne,” he said, in a voice that struck me as oddly 
cheerful for a man whose office had been the scene of such tragic 
events, “ you’ve heard what has happened in this terrible business? 
— ^They’ve arrested Oglethorpe — poor, queer old Oglethorpe I 
would never have believed it possible, but Scotland Yard seems quite 
certain — and it knows its business, I suppose Awful' — terrible' 
— terrible ' ” 

“ Yes, I had heard,” replied Q Q coolly 

Mr Vaughan sat down m the chair, carefully deposited his glossy 
silk hat on a corner of Q Q ’s desk, and casually crossed one mcely- 
creased trouser-leg over the other If he were indeed the man, I 
could not but admire his perfect aplomb 
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“ And now, Mr Quaync,” he said, “ before we come to whatever 
you want to see me about, there’s a little thing I’m curious to knov' 
Did the results of your psycho-analytic test by any chance coincide 
with those of the police?” 

Q Q leaned back in his chair, tapped his finger-tips together 

“ No,” he replied, “ they did not ” 

Mr Vaughan smiled 

“Ah?” His tone politely indicated a previous scepticism that 
was now justified “ I trust you psycho-analysts will have the grace 
to acknowledge at least one failure of your magic methods!” 

Q Q continued to tap his finger-tips together as he smiled 
blandly 

‘‘ It was not a failure,” he said 

‘‘Not a failure? — But — I do not understand — I thought you 

said ” Mr Vaughan was all courtesy, a rather malicious 

courtesy perhaps, in a gestured sketch of baffled comprehension 
He smiled frankly, plcasandy, at his interlocutor 

” It was not a failure ” Q Q had spoken these words in the 
quietest, most dulcet of his tones He rose from his chair, stood 
erect, spoke in a voice that to me seemed like a thunder-clap in 
Its sudden stern vehemence ‘‘ Own up, Mr D'Arcy Vaughan ! — 
You’re caught out'” 

The man had sprung up from his chair also in an indignation 
that, whether real or stimulated, was impressive in its apparent 
authenticity 

‘‘What do you mean?” His voice quivered, but it W'as with 
anger ‘‘What are you trying to suggest?” 

‘‘I am suggesting, Mr D’Arcy Vaughan,” Q Q ’s tone was 
sharply explicit, “ that you arc a spy in your own department, diat 
you were betraying official secrets, that Mr Arbuthnot detected you, 
called you into his room this morning as vou passed on your w'a\ 
to lunch and taxed you with it, that he had the imprudence perhaps 
to threaten you — possibly in self-defence — with his revolver during 
the altercation, that you seized that revolver and shot him dead, 
that hearing some one come to the door >ou then sprang into the 
clothes-cupboard and dodged out again directly die coast was clear 
Is that definite enough for you?” 

Mr D’Arcy Vaughan looked as though he were going to strike 
his accuser in the face I saw his fists clench, the lips go blanched 
under his little dark moustache His eves flashed — the monocle 
dropped to dangle on its thread He mastered himself with an 
effort 

" Mr Quaync, if you were a younger man, I would dirash vou 
for this outrageous imputation!” He gasped in his wrath “As 
It IS, you have chosen to utter this monstrous slander before a 
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Witness ” He jerked his hand in my direction “ You shall hear 
from my solicitors!” He strode towards the door 

Fascinated, I watched him as he reached it, tugged at the handle,, 
twisted It in vain Then he swung round again, his face ablaze 
with fury 

“Open that door at once!” he cried “What does this mean?” 

“ It means, Mr D’Arcy Vaughan,” said Q Q , m his most coldly 
level tones, “ that you are a prisoner m this room until such time 
as you dictate and sign your confession ” 

The man glared at him, livid He could scarcely speak in the 
rage which choked him 

“This IS an outrage — a monstrous outrage! — ^You dare, Mr. 
Quaync — you dare to subject a Civil Servant of my standing to this 
gross mdignity ! To illegal detention! — Have a care, Mr Quayne! 
— ^You are laying yourself open to an acuon whidi I will fight 
through court after court till I rum you ! ” 

Q Q smiled grimly 

“ You may have another case to fight m the courts before that„ 
Mr. Vaughan — ^It is useless to wrestle with that door You cannot 
open It ” 

Mr D’Arcy Vaughan had once more switched round to the 
door, was tugging at it, twisting at the handle m an almost 
maniacal fury of anger He faced round again to Q Q 

“Open It, I say! — Open it ” he choked, “or !” 

“ Or nothing, Mr Vaughan ” Q Q was smoothly unruffled. 
“ You will do nothing You will merely m due course, when you 
are tired of raging at that door, sit down in that chair and dictate 
your confession ” With which, Q Q himself calmly resumed his 
seat, picked up a paper on his desk and apparently gave it his 
undivided, cool attention 

Mr Vaughan stared at him for a moment, the muscles of his 
face twitching, his eyes murderous if ever a man’s were — ^and 
then he strode straight across to me 

“ Yo«!” The violence in his voice startled me, half prepared 
for It though I was “ Open that door at once — or I charge you 
as an accomplice m this felony! Felony! — ^you understand? — ^Pcnal 
servitude'” Ugly menace looked out of him I gripped myself, 
remembered Q Q ’s orders, remained stolidly silent, bent over my, 
work again “ Do you hear"?'” My shoulder was violendy shaken 

“Open that door, or !” He had no threat vicious enough for 

his anger 

I glanced at him, as coolly as I could — obviously my cue was to 
imitate Ae Chief, at that moment quite unperturbed, apparently 
engrossed in the perusal of some document— saw the ferocity in his 
glare, saw his fingers working — ^itchmg for a weapon which, thank 
Heaven, he did not possess — and remained dumb Not only dumb. 
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but, as well as I could feign it — deaf Mr D’Arcy Vaughan, I could 
see m the instant before my eyes went down to my work again 
could have screamed blasphemies in the extremity of his exaspcr 
ation The uncanny completeness of our silence sent a gleam of 
fright into his eyes Then once more they went impoicntl> 
murderous I guessed, even as with an effort of self-command I 
turned my gaze away from him, that he was speculating whether 
he would have a chance in a hand-to-hand mix-up witli the pair 
of us 

Apparently, he decided that he would not I felt him remove his 
presence from over me, glanced up discrcedy to see him once more 
in the centre of the room, facing the Chief 

“Mr Quayne'” He controlled his voice to a harsh similitude 
of normahty “ Do you mean that you have tlie insane intention of 
keeping me a prisoner m this room until I sign a confession of 
a murder of which I know nothing?” 

Q Q raised his eyes to him, as though only just again aware 
of his presence 

“ You are begging the question, Mr Vaughan,” he said quietly, 
turning over a page of his papers while he spoke “ I have all the 
relevant information I require only your confession And it is 
certainly my intention to keep you here till I get it ” 

Mr D’Arcy Vaughan achieved a short, scornful laugh 
“ Very well,” he said “ We shall see who can wait longest ” 
He flung himself mto a chair, sat tapping with his foot upon the 
floor “You yourselves cannot sit for ever in this room — And when 
we leave it, Mr Quayne, believe me, you shall rue this outrage I” 
Mr Quayne merely turned over another page of die document 
he was perusing with such concentrated attention 

His victim glared at him, opened his cigarette-case — I noticed, 
maliciously, that it contained only one cigarette — struck a match, 
commenced to smoke The silence of that room, high abo\c the 
neighbouring house-tops, was like the grave It perpetuated itself, 
continued until even I felt it a strain upon my nerves The only 
sound was the deep breathing of that man in the chair adjacent 
to Q Q ’s desk Unobtrusively, I kept a sharp e>c upon him alert 
to interpose in that sudden panther-spring I felt to be imminent 
But none came Mr D’Arcy Vaughan sat immobile, his lips pressed 
tight, smoking with the tmicst of puffs, evidently — I could 
sympathise with him — trying to economise that one and onh 
cigarette to the last possible moment And the silence in that room 
continued, persisted till it seemed to ring in my ears 
I glanced at the clock-hand It marked half-past fi\c 
Mr Vaughan stirred 
“Mr Quayne!” 

Q Q lifted an eyebrow at him 
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“How long IS this madness to continue'*” 

“ Until I get your confession ” Q Q ’s tone was quiedy acceptive 
of the situation, was, without the faintest impatience, coolly 
confident of the final result 

“ Psha I ” The man jumped up from his chair again, paced up 
and down the room in febrile exasperation Q Q had once more 
reverted to the perusal of his documents, did not so much as glance 
at him The victim strode once more across to me, evidently on 
the impulse to make another trial of my subordinate resolution 
I forced myself to remain unpercepave of his presence I could 
feel the glare of his eyes upon me as I bent my own down to my 
work, could feel him hesitate over the utility of the appeal — or 
of the threat He renounced either I heard his soft footfalls on the 
carpet recede away to the centre of the room, heard them go towards 
Q Q ’s desk, heard the sudden creak of his chair as he flung himself 
down into it agam 

When, discreetly, I glanced up, I saw him sitting there, his fingers 
drummmg on his knee, the cigarette short between his lips glowing 
m a momentary forgetfulness of economy 

The silence continued The ticking of the clock became insistent, 
an obsession to the ear Its hands slipped round — six o’clock — a 
quarter past Outside, the light began to die out of the sky Within 
the room, there were already shadows Long ago, Mr D’Arcy 
Vaughan had got to the end of his smoke For what seemed an 
age, he had sat like a statue, utterly motionless What was he 
thinking'* — wondered And still the silence remained unbroken 

It was shattered suddenly 

“ Quayne ( ” The man paused, waiting for a movement of Q Q ’s 
head that did not occur “ I don’t know how long this farce is 
gomg on — ^but I’ll count it as mitigation if you’ll give me a 
cigarette ” 

But Mr Quayne had apparently lost the sense of hearing He 
merely picked another from the pile of documents at his hand 
Once more the room relapsed into silence — into a silence that grew 
haunted, terrifying, vibrant with mysterious unuttered menace as 
the twilight deepened in the room — a silence that rang and yet 
was soundless A sudden mutter from the man m the chair seemed 
only to intensify It How long, indeed, was this going on? I myself 
grew unnerved with the strain, felt the impulse to use my voice 
— ^to break this uncanny hush — rise up in me, almost irresistible 
Had I been sitting there with the guilt of murder on my conscience, 
I could not have refrained from shouting it aloud to get reliefiat 
any cost from this intolerable ordeal of soundlessness wherein the 
stark fundamental outlines of one’s soul seemed automatically to 
emerge I should have screamed that guilt, m hysteria, long ago 
But still the man I could half see m the gloom sat motionless and 
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Silent m his chair Still, Q Q remained, holding up a document 
to get the last of the light, seemmgly oblivious of his presence 
For myself, I had given up even the pretence of work I sat 
gripped in that dead hush, and waited — waited — while the shadows, 
thickened I could no longer see the hour upon the clock-face 
Suddenly I heard a sound — the faintest litde whirr — and then . 
“He shall confess, Mr Quayne — I am determined on itl” 

The voice came out of the gloom, solemn, deep-toned, vibrant 
with authority — the voice of the murdered Arbuthnotl Even to 
me, who could an instant later guess its source, it came with a 
shock to my nerves, uncanny from the formless shadows of the 
room To the man in the chair, it came with the full force of 
a supernatural presence — sternly inexorable in a ghostly omnipo- 
tence He sprang to his feet, stood quivering 
“What was that? — Quayne I — ^Did you hear that? — Arbuthnot’s 
voiced — — I — no — it couldn’t be* — it couldn’t be* — Quayne*’’ His 
voice was strained with terror “Let me out of this* I’m going 
mad* I can’t stand it any longer*’’ 

Q Q apparently did not hear him He did not mov e One 
hand still held the document up to the last glimmer of outside-hght» 
the other was out of sight beneath his desk Mr D’Arcy Vaughan 
gasped Once more he turned towards me, and I saw his two hands 
go slowly, quiveringly, up towards his head as he stood silhouetted 
against the window The man was gripped in a paroxysm of 
terror at those suddenly vocable shadows all around him — at himself 
“No,” I heard him whisper to himself, “no* — ^It couldn’t have 
been* — It couldn’t have beeM" 

And then once more came that solemn, deep-toned, authoritative 
voice 

“He shall confess, Mr Quayne — I am determined on it'” 

A gurgling choked scream broke from the tortured wretch 
“No* No* — Quiet, Arbuthnot* — Quiet, for God’s sal^ef I — I 
can’t bear it* — I — I’ll tell — I’ll confess* — I’ll confess* — Quayne! — 
Quaynel" His voice came almost m a shriek from the shadows 
which hid his face “I’ll confess* — ^I’ll confess* Take it dowm — 
I’ll confess*” 

Q Q laid down his papers 

“ Take down what Mr Vaughan dictates, Mr Creighton,” he 
said, quiedy “ Resume your chair, Mr Vaughan ” He touched the 
switch by his desk, and the room was suddenly flooded with light 
Mr D’Arcy Vaughan, no longer the spruce, well-groomed Civil 
Servant, but a haggard, wild-eyed wretch — ^I was starded at the 
havoc the ordeal had made in him — obeyed like a creature drained 
of volition, dropped heavily into his chair I took up my pen and 
wrote as, quavenngly, gaspingly, the utterly unnerved, broken man 
began his confession It was a confession of official secrets betray cd> 
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sent by agony-column code-messages to a great foreign commercial 
organisation to which they were of immense utility, of — ^precisely 
as Q Q had divined — Arbuthnot s having stopped turn as he went 
along the corridor to his lunch, taxed him with it, of a wild alarm, 
a detemunation to suppress this danger at once, of the beginnings 
of a murderous struggle in which Arbuthnot had snatched the 
revolver from his drawer, of another snatch at that revolver which 
had seized it, of the sudden shot, of Oglethorpe at the door, of a 
sprmg into the clothes-cupboard, and a moment later — when 
Oglethorpe had dashed out agam, horrified at the discovery — of 
a quick rush along the corridor, unobserved, to lunch 
Q Q hstened, immobile, inscrutable, to the end 
“ Now sign, Mr Vaughan,” he said m his quiet level voice 
The man got up from his chair, moved towards my desk — stopped 
suddenly 

“No I” he cried Obviously he made a great effort to pull 
himself together, to resume command of himself, seemed to succeed 
“"No' — won’t sign!” He laughed like a maniac “It’s only 
your word agamst mine — ^both of you — and I’ll swear it’s a fabn- 
cation — ^a tissue of lies • I’m not gomg to sign away my life because 
you played a tnck on me* How you did it, I don’t know— but 
trick I’m sure it was * ” 

He stood, glowermg defiance at Q Q 

“ As >ou like, Mr Vaughan,” said the Chief quiedy “ It makes 
really no difference whether you sign or not Just hsten a moment* ” 
He bent forward, touched soraethmg on his desk “ Another little 
trick, Mr Vaughan ” He smiled pleasandy 
To my own astomshment there issued mto the room, stardmgly 
life-like, Mr D’Arcy Vaughan’s voice m a recapitulated, word for 
word recital of his cnme The first few sentences of it were 
sufficient — ^Mr D’Arcy Vaughan raised his hand To his first 
amazement had succeeded a sudden bitterness of comprehension 
“ That’s enough,” he said “ I don’t want to hear it over again ” 
He controlled his voice to a cynical appreciation “ A dictaphone, 
of course?” 

“ A double-barrelled one, Mr Vaughan,” said the Chief, still 
pleasandy “ With a blank record waitmg for you ” 

He glared at Q Q m a sudden last flash of ferocity “ Curse you 
and your infernal cunrung tricks*” he said “All right — ^I mav as 
well sign ” He came across to my desk, scrawled a signature at 
the foot of the paper I presented to him, turned agam with a snarl 
to the Chief “Now what are you gomg to do?” 

Q Q smiled grimly, took off the telephone receiver, asked for 
a number 

“ Sebright? — ^Ah, Quayne speakmg Just come round here, will 
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you? I’ve got that man for you Yes Signed confession He’s 
only waiting for your handcuffs ” He put back the receiver 
Mr D’Arcy Vaughan swayed on his feet, one hand feeling blindl> 
for support at the edge of my desk 

“ Mr Quayne,” he said, his eyes closed “ It would be Christian 
charity to give me a drink — brandvl” 

He had finished my flask by the time Sebright arrived 



Trevis Tarrant 


THE EPISODE OF “TORMENT IV” 


By 

C DALY KING 

W E were driving straight towards horror Though we didn’t 
know It yet 

Valerie said, “ Dar/ing, I do hope Trevis’ friend has a 
decent place I want a big room, with blinds to make it dim, and 
none of those awful New Hampshire spiders And I want a nice, 
long bath ” 

“ Oh, I guess his place is all right Nothing much any one can 
do about New Hampshire spiders, though, they’re big and nasty 
But there won’t be any in our room The fellow probably has a 
good enough shack Why shouldn’t he?” 

“ Ugh I Spiders ” Valene grimaced “ Yes, I suppose it’ll be 
a good house Trevis is rather tasteful about places himself ” 

We were motoring down from Canada and had arranged to pick 
up Tarrant at Winnespequam Lake where he had been staying with 
a friend named Morgan \Vhite, whom neither Valerie nor I had met 
Tarrant planned to come along with us to New York a couple of 
days later, for White had been good enough to write, askmg us to 
break our trip at his place for a day or so We had gotten well along 
now, had passed Lancaster and were scooting through the Crawford 
Notch as fast as we could It was as hot as blazes 
I said, “ Another hour and a half will get us there Then a swun, 
before anything else I feel like a strip of wilted cardboard ” 

“ I want a nice, long bath,” Valene repeated 
Ahead of us a small truck and a touring car loaded with about 
eighteen sweating travellers in their shirt sleeves were creeping along 
the hot asphalt through the centre of the valley I gave the horn 
some lusty digs and we swerved past them 
And that, though we didn’t know it, either, was our mtroduction 

to the episode of “ Torment IV ” 

• * • 

“ The most intriguing problem I have ever heard of,” said 
Tarrant, “ is the mystery of the Mary Celeste It is practically 
perfect ” 

As he spoke, he leaned back in the hammock chair and the moon- 
light glmted through dusk agamst the sharp lines of his lean, strong 
face Across the water came the twinkle of litde, twin lights, red 
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and green, where a motor-boat, a mere shadow on the darkening 
lake, put out from the opposite shore 

Valerie and I had arrived, hot and tired, about five in the after- 
noon And I had had a most refreshing swim Wmnespequam, as 
a good many people know, is a New Hampshire lake It is typical 
Surrounded by hills, it has gathered around itself an almost un- 
broken line of the estates of prosperous merchants and professional 
men whose winter homes are in New York and Philadelphia Some 
of the natives, too, boast modest bungalows nestling near the water, 
to which they repair during the summer months from their more 
permanent quarters in the little town that runs down to the northern 
tip of the lake Even the motor highway that circles the shore travels 
chiefly between forested slopes and does little to disfigure tlie scene 
It IS a pleasant and carefree resort 

White, a big man and a good host, grunted, “ Don’t know it 
I’m sure you do What’s the Mary Celeste'^" 

“You don’t know the Mary Celeste^” Tarrant was plainly sur- 
prised “ Why, It’s the perfect problem of all time Dozens of 
people have had a whack at it, including some fairly clever ones, 
but It remains to-day as unsolved and apparently insoluble as it was 
sixty years ago ’’ 

He paused, then, as we were all quiet, obviously waiting for 
further information, he went on again “ The Mary Celeste, some- 
times wrongly called the Mane Celeste, was a 200-ton brig owned 
by an American called Winchester She was picked up by the 
barque, Det Giatia, one pleasant afternoon early in December, 
1872, about three hundred miles west of Gibraltar This was what 
was wrong about her there was not a soul on board and she was 
sailing derelict on the starboard tack against a north wind that was 
driving her off her course Her chronometer, her manifest, bills of 
lading and register were missing A further examination showed 
that a cutlass hanging in her cabin bore stains as if blood had been 
wiped from it, but a medical officer in Gibraltar, who subsequendy 
analysed these stains, declared that they were not of blood There 
was a deep cut in her rail, as if made by an axe, but no axe has been 
mentioned as having been found aboard On both sides of the bows 
a small strip, a htde more than an inch wide and six or seven feet 
long, had recently been cut from her outer plankmg a few feet above 
the water line, this strip was only about thrcc-cighths of an inch 
deep and had no effect upon her seaworthiness Her log had been 
written up to the evening of the twelfth day previous and the slate 
log earned to eight a m of the eleventh day before In odicr words 
the log was not up-to-date 

“ But what was right about her was more astonishing In the 
galley were the remains of a burnt-out fire above which stood the 
victuals for the crew’s breakfast Some of their clothes were hang- 
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ing upon a line to drj and their effects were in good order and un- 
disturbed In the master’s cabin breakfast had been pardy eaten; 
some porridge was left m a bowl and an egg had been cut open 
and left standing m its holder A botde of cough mixture had been 
left on the table, its cork beside it An harmonium stood in one 
corner and in a sewing machine was a child’s garment, pardy sewed 
None of these articles were in any way disturbed In the first mate’s 
quarters, moreover, was found a piece of paper with an unfinished 
sum upon it, just as he had put it aside when interrupted For the 
eleven days during which the log had not been kept, the weather 
over the course from the point last noted m the log to the position 
where the Mary Celeste was found, had been mild The cargo, some 
casks of alcohol for Genoa, %vas intact and securely stowed The 
boat Itself was staunch m all respects, hull, masts and rigging There 
was no sign whatsoever of fire or other hazard And last of all, 
the single small boat with which the brig was equipped, was upon 
Its davits, untouched and properly secured 

“ Those are the essential facts, as evidenced by many and reliable 
witnesses They make a \ery pretty problem Of course, a 

good many hypotheses have been advanced But actually not one 
of them IS even as easy to credit as the curious state of affairs that 
was discovered when the Mary Celeste was boarded that December 
afternoon What could possibly have happened to make a 

competent crew, not to mention the captam’s wife and small 
daughter, abandon a perfectly sound ship m fine weather, without 

so much as attempting to launch her boat? ” 

• • * • • • 

There was a htde silence 

“ Match your myster>%” White grunted “ Right here ” 

Tarrant twisted round in his chair “ Yes ? I thmk you would 
be put to It to find another enigma with such simple and such 
contradictory factors ” 

“ Judge for yourself,” said our host “ The Blacks That big 
place just across the lake is theirs Closed up now They had the 
Torment IV and they were ” 

Struck by his unusual expression, I mterrupted “What m 
heaven’s name is a torment four?” I asked “ How do you mean 
they had it?” 

“ Oh, no mystery there,” he assured us “ That is the name of 
their motor-boat Blacks have been coming up here for years, and 
a good many vears ago now they got their first boat Just when 
steam launches were gomg out and gas engmes commg m Wasn’t 
much of a boat, jerky and spasmodic, and among other essentials 
It lacked a self-starter A fairly thorough nuisance, and they named 
it, quite properly. Torment 
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“ Presently they got another, though the second one had a self- 
starter It was just one more thing to be spasmodic and Torment 11 
was a good name for that one also The third was much better, 
really a propei boat, but by that time the name had become 
traditional Torment III was turned in only a year ago and the new 
one, Torment IV, is a beauty, long, fast, polished up like a new 
dime I was out in her early this summer, I remember at the time 
that Torment seemed a foolish tide for such a beautiful piece of 
machinery, but now — well, I don’t know ” 

He paused, and, “Yes, but what happened'”’ asked Valenc 
“ All killed Lester Black and his wife, Amclie, and their small 
daughter Just like your captam and his family ” 

“ I didn’t say the captam had been killed ” Tarrant’s reservation 
came sofdy across from the railing 

“Touch,” said White “ Wrong myself They’re dead, at least 
two of ’em are Said they were killed, but I don’t even know that 
No one knows what actually happened to them ” 

The voice from the railing was plamly interested now “ Come 
on, Morgan, what did happen?” 

“ I tell you I don’t know It was really extraordinary Well, 
here’s the story Blacks came up early this year and so did I It 
occurred about the end of June, hot spell then, if you remember, 
and we got it here, too It was a beautiful, bright day and very 
warm for that time of year Middle of the afternoon, Torment IV 
ran ashore a little way up the lake from here, that was the first we 
knew anything was wrong 

“ Let me take your method and tell you what was right about her 
first To begin with, her keel was hardly scratched and that came 
from her grounding, which happened by good luck on a strip of 
sand Later, when the affair turned into a tragedy, I went over 
her carefully with the sheriff and there wasn’t another mark or dent 
of any kind on her Engine, transmission, and so on, m perfect 
condition — ran her back to the Blacks’ dock myself after we found 
her Have to tell you the cushions and pillows on the after-deck are 
life preservers in themselves, filled with some kind of stuff that will 
keep you afloat if necessary Not one of ’em had been disturbed in 
any way, all present and accounted for Not a leak, not a single miss 
from the motor — nothing 

“ In fact, only two items were wrong First, one of the chairs on 
the after-deck was overturned, might have happened when she ran 
ashore Second, no one was in her I know, for I saw the boat a 
hundred yards or so off land and watched her bump That’s 
all ” 

Tarrant threw the remains of his cigar in a wide arc and, three 
seconds later, came a tiny phtzz as it struck the water below 
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“You mean these three people simply vanished?” he demanded 
“ How do you know they even went out m the boat, m the first 
place?” 

“Found that out when I took the boat back They had gone 
out after lunch, apparently for a joy ride And they were drowned 
somewhere m the middle of the lake— two of the bodies were 
recovered later. Black’s and his wife’s, not the child’s— but how or 
why IS a complete mystery ” 

“ But m the middle of a bright afternoon ” Tarrant began 

“ There were no witnesses at all? No one saw them?” 

" Well, they went up to the town dock at the end of the lake and 
got some gas, that was established Then they headed out agam — 
Lester Black was lunning the boat — ^and that is the last any one 
saw of them Of course, end of June, not many people around 
the lake, still a bit early for the summer people Just the same it 
;<• strange Inquiries were made all around the lake, of course, but 
no one was found to throw even a glimmer on the thmg ” 

“ H’m,” remarked Tarrant “ There was no obvious cause, I 
suppose? No trouble, financial or otherwise? An estrangement 
between husband and wife, somethmg serious?” 

“ Not a chance,” White grunted “ I wasn’t an intimate friend 
but I’ve known them for years Man had plenty of money, lived 
a leisurely life, great family man, as a matter of fact Very fond 
of his wife and daughter and they of him Last thing in the world 
he would do, kill them and drown himself, if you’ve anything 
like that in your head ” 

Tarrant, meantime, had lit a cigarette and now smoked silently 
for some mmutes Finally he spoke “ Still, something like that is 
all you leave, if your other facts are right, isn’t it? People don’t 
jump out of a perfectly good motor-boat m the middle of a lake 
for nothing Could they swim?” 

“ They could all swim, though probably none of them would 
have been good for a mile or more And I’ve told you about the 
life preservers, every one of them in the boat We made a careful 
check of that, naturally ” 

“ Well, there you are The more you say, the more it appears 
to have been a purposeful performance There are lots of 

things m people’s lives that are kept pretty well hidden What 
happened to the boat?” 

“ I don’t believe there was a thing m Lester Black’s life that 
would account for that kind of tragedy,” our host insisted “ Prosaic 
man, prosaic as hell The boat was inherited by the Constables, 
cousins of the Blacks Live next them up here, down the road a 
bit They didn’t use the boat for some time, didn’t care to, I guess 
Lately they’ve been taking her out once m a while Boat’s really 
too good to throw away ” 
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Again there came a pause, but just as I was about to enter an 
opinion, Tarrant summed the matter up “ Let's sec, here it is, 
then Black took his wife and daughter out for a spin on a nice, 
clear day First they went to the village dock and bought gas 
Then they turned out into the lake once more From the time when 
they left the village By the way, when was that?” 

“ Between two and two-thirty ” 

” And when did the boat come ashore?” 

“ Just about four o’clock ” 

“ Then some time during that hour and a half the man and his 
wife went overboard and doubtless the child, too There is no 
way, apparently, of fixing it closer than that?” 

“ No, none Boat may have come ashore directly they were out 
of It or It may have cruised arond for an hour or more No one 
noticed it ” 

“ The boat was entirely unharmed and, in any event, they would 
not have abandoned it ordinarily in the middle of the lake without 
the precaution of providing themselves with the life prcscrv'crs so 
readily at hand I’m sure there was no fire or you would have 
mentioned it ” 

“ Absolutely not,” White declared ” Not a trace of anything like 
fire Anyhow, since it obviously didn’t burn up, they would have 
had plenty of time to throw over all the preservers in that case ” 

I had a sudden thought “ How about some sort of fumes from 
the engine that might have affected all of them at once so that they 
were forced to jump without waiting for anything?” 

White merely grunted and Tarrant’s tone was quizzical ” Hardly, 
Jerry In an open boat proceeding at a fair speed no fumes would 
get much of a chance to affect the passengers And some mysterious 
poison fumes that would make them jump instantly arc simply 
incredible If the engine burned ordinary gas, as it did, carbon 
monoxide is all that could possibly come off So that if wc grant 
the impossible and assume that it came through the floor instead 
of going out the exhaust — and then stayed near the deck — the result 
would surely have been to asphyxiate the people, certainly not to 
throw them overboard No, that’s out 

“ There remain, of course, several alternatives,” he continued 
“ The first is that White threw his wife and daughter out and 
followed them as a suicide That’s the one you don’t care for, 
Morgan ” 

“ Can’t see it at all Silly ” 

“ There are a nuhber of reasons to account for such an action 
A bitter quarrel is only one of them There is temporary aberration, 
followed by remorse, for example ” 

“ Nonsense Still silly You didn’t know Black ” 

“ All right, we’ll reverse it The wife hits the man over the head 
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while he is running the boat, throws him out and then follows him 
with the child The aberration theory fits a woman better than 
a man, anyhow, they are more highly strung How about that?” 

“ Trevis, come off it ” White seemed almost provoked by the 
last notion “ Aside from Amehe’s bemg incapable of such a thing 
psychologically. I’ll tell you why it’s absurd She was a htde woman, 
much smaller than Black She couldn’t possibly have tossed him 
out unless she hit him first And he hadn’t been hit The autopsies 
showed that neither of them had a smgle mark of violence on 
them ” 

Undoubtedly Tarrant was smihng m the darkness as he said, 
“ Very well, we’ll leave that theory entirely I was only thinking 
abstractly, you loiow, no reflections intended Then we are 

left with one more hypothesis, the accident one ” 

;‘Ugh” 

“ Perhaps it’s the most reasonable of all, anyhow The child falls 
overboard, the mother jumps to save it, the father, who is running 
the boat, is the last to act He jumps to save them both, and they 
are all drowned, while the boat, which in the excitement he has 
failed to close off, speeds away ” 

White answered at once “ Won’t do, either Naturally, we’ve 
been over that possibility up here There is not merely one, but 
three or four pomts, agamst it Altogether too many As I said, 
they all knew how to swim and the daughter was about ten, not 
helpless in the water by any means, even with her clothes on In 
the second place, the Blacks have been aquaplaning for years, and 
aquaplanmg behind a fast boat is no joke Matter of fact, not even 
aquaplamng, they did it on water skis, much harder The pomt 
IS, if any one had fallen over, they would naturally have followed 
what they have done so often when there was a spill off the skis, 
swung the boat about and come up to the swimmer They were used 
to domg that, they could do it quickly, it was a habit They were 
all used to the water, to being on it and m it, couldn’t possibly 
have lost their heads completely over a mere tumble 

“ But last and most impressive of all, I tell you that Black was 
a prosaic and methodical man, known for it Supposmg some real 
emergency — ^though what it could have been, God knows — suppos- 
ing the wife did jump and he prepared to go after her He would 
never have left his boat empty without shutting off the motor, it 
doesn’t take an instant Grantmg even that impossibility, however. 
It IS simply beyond belief that he would have jumped to their 
rescue himself before throwing them at least a couple of preservers, 
which would reach them more quickly than he and be of as much 
use You must remember that they weren’t at all helpless m the 
water, either of them He would surely have done that first Then, 
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I grant you, he might have gone m, just to make sure But the 
theory you built won’t do No, it won’t Really ” 

“ The objections are strong,” Tarrant acknowledged “ 0£ 
course, I didn’t know the people at all Well, that’s the end 
of the list, so far as I can see now You discard them all, the first 
as being impossible on grounds of character, the second on physical 
grounds, the third on grounds of habit and familiarity with the 
water and its hazards I ” 

For the first time during the discussion Valerie interrupted She 
had been sitting quietly beyond Tarrant and smoking while the 
talk went on Now she said, “ May I suggest something? Perhaps 
It’s pretty wild What about this? The parents had received 
some kind of threat, kidnapping or something No, tins is better 
They were hailed from the shore while they were riding about 
and they landed There the child actually was kidnapped The 
parents were stricken with grief, they were quite out of their heads 
for a time They went out on the lake again and presendy made i 
suicide pact and both honoured it at once That covers it all, 
doesn’t it? The child’s body, I understood, hasn’t been found ” 

Tarrant’s chair creaked as he turned towards her and a match, 
flaring in his hand, showed his surprised and interested expression 
“ Valeric,” he said, “ vou have constructed the best theory yet 
Really, that’s very good It covers all the facts of the case except 
one ^ I’m afraid it won’t work, but I can see that you and I 
are going to get on famously It’s too bad you have forgotten that 
one litdc point Black was a well-to-do man Kidnapping is done 
for ransom, and surely he would have paid a ransom as an alter- 
native to his wife’s and his own suicide It is unreasonable to 
suppose that even a week’s separation would cause him to choose 
so absurdly The only possibility would be that the child was taken 
by some enemy for revenge and no return intended That’s too 
much like a bad shocker. I’m afraid it won’t do It was a 

good try, though ” 

He rose and stretched “ I’m going to take a stroll for a bit 
and then turn in early I imagine Valerie and Jerry would like 
to, too, after their ride ” He turned and wandered slowly down 
the verandah 

“So you give it up?” White called after him “No answer?” 

“ No All the first answers are washed out I’ll grant you this, 
though, Morgan You have a very good replica of the Mary Celeste, 
all the essential items are there It’s a problem all right. I’m not 
through thinking about it yet ” 


The matter remained m this state of suspense while we were 
sittmg about the following morning after breakfast The day was 
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bright and clear but gave promise of becoming even hotter than 
the previous one, I was distincdy glad that Valerie and I were 
not to be touring the roads again 

A half-hour or so later Morgan White made the suggestion that 
we try his tennis court, since if we delayed much longer it might 
well become too uncomfortable for playing Every one was agree- 
able and we trouped down to the court, which turned out to be 
of clay m excellent condition “Jim Duff, the Constables’ hired 
man, rolls it for me every other morning before he goes up to their 
place,” White confided 

We proceeded to enjoy the fruits of Duff’s labours After several 
sets It was getting considerably hotter and Valerie voted for doubles 
We won, though I am not at all sure it was due entirely to our 
play, during the second and last set I, for one, was beginnmg to 
feel a touch weary 

Every one agreed, at the conclusion of that set, that swim min g 
was the form of exercise now indicated All of us except Val were 
dripping In fifteen minutes or less we had reassembled at White’s 
boathouse m bathing suits and stood smoking a final cigarette along 
the litde platform by the side of the boathouse proper that covers 
his Grey Falcon I remarked upon the diving-board protruding 
over the water at the platform’s end and White assured us all that 
the lake here was seven or eight feet deep, so that divmg was 
feasible The afternoon before I had simply jumped off the end of 
his dock 

“ I think I’ll be trying it,” I informed the rest, just as White 
turned to Tarrant and pointed out over the water 

“There, see that boat?” he said “About two-thirds across the 
lake, heading north That’s Torment IV, the one we were discuss- 
ing last night Wait till I get my glasses from the boathouse and 
you can have a good look at her, Trevis ” 

He unlocked the boathouse door and disappeared inside, return- 
ing at once with a pair of binoculars which he handed over At 
the moment, however, I was more interested m getting wet than 
seemg a motor-boat Valerie was already in the water, shouting 
that It was perfect and calling the rest of us Sissies “ You look,” 
I told Tarrant “ I’m for a dive ” White apparently felt the same 
way, for upon turning the glasses over to his friend, he immediately 
took a header into the lake 

Thus It happened that the first intimation of excitement reached 
me m mid-air I had struck the end of the board hard and it threw 
me high At the top of the sprmg I was just touching my feet for 
a jack-knife when Tarrant’s shout came to me “ Morgan < Morgan, 

come here > Hurry ' We must get your ” Swish into the water 

went my head and his words were cut off, but on the way I got an 
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Upside-down view of Tarrant holding the binoculars steadily to 
his eyes, his mouth suddenly grim as he called out 
Under the water I twisted back towards the dock and, reaching 
an arm over the platform above me, pulled myself parnvay up 
“What ho^” I demanded 

White was already clambering up and Tarrant disappearing 
through the door “ The boat,” he called after him “ Hurry up! 
How fast can we get her out?” 

Tarrant’s cahn is proverbial, but when he wants to, he can 
certainly work quickly By the time I got inside he had the slide- 
door at the end almost up and White, dropping into the dnvmg 
seat of the Grey Falcon, was pushing the starter-button “ All 
clear,” called Tarrant, the rat-tat-tat of the motor fell to a grind 
as the clutch went into reverse Just as the boat began to back out, 
Valerie jumped down into the rear deck 
We came around in a wide circle and headed out into the lake, 
the motor coughmg a htde as it was opened full without any 
preliminary warning Tarrant said, “ They jumped You’ll have 
another tragedy unless we can get there in time ” 

“ What is this about?” cried Valerie “Who jumped where? 
Have you boys all gone crazy?” Valerie has noticed, I think, that 
men of Tarrant’s age rather like to have her call them boys 
His voice was unpleasantly serious as he answered “ The fxioplc 
in that boat I was watching, this Torment of yours, Motgan There 
were two people in her, a big man and a htde one, or maybe a man 
and a boy ” 

“ Tom Constable and junior, his son, undoubtedly,” White pul 
in, without turning his head 

“ Suddenly the man who was dnvmg scrambled out of his seat 
and into the rear deck, where the boy was riding He grabbed 
the boy’s arm and immediately jumped overboard, pulling the boy 
with him Here, Morgan, don’t follow die boat! There’s 

no one in it The place where they went out is almost on a direct 
line between your boat and that big rock on the other shore ” 

All of us except White were on our feet looking helplessly across 
the water to where, a good two miles away now. Torment IV was 
still speeding up the lake with her bow waves curving high on 
both sides It gave me a queer feeling, that boat which I could 
just see was empty (now that I had been told), driving along as 
if operated by an invisible pilot The sun was burmng down, 
making such a glare on the lake that it was impossible to discern 
any small object on the surface Such as a man’s head, for example 
Tarrant had the binoculars (being Tarrant, of course, he had not 
failed to bring them) held to his eyes with one hand, attempting 
to shade their glasses with the other 
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“ Have you got her at top speed, Morgan?” he demanded “ Best 
part of a mile yet to go, as I judge it ” 

“ Everything she’s got,” grunted White “ Full out Check my 
direction if you see anythmg ” 

“ Thought I saw them a mmute ago Right together Lost them 
now ” 

“Not good swimmers Nowhere nearly as good as the Blacks 
Doubt if they can stay up long enough ” 

“ Oh,” said Valerie, and sat down abruptly, her rubber bathmg 
trunks making a squdgmg sound on a cushion “Hurry, Mr. 
White Oh, hurry I” 

White said, “ AghI” 

“ Lost ’em,” Tarrant announced definitely “ Not a sign ” 
Nor was there a sign when, some mmutes later, we came up to 
the spot where, as closely as Tarrant was able to guess, the thing 
had happened For five or ten minutes we floated, with the motor 
cut ofl, peering over the sides and m all directions around the Grey 
Falcon Nothmg but the calm, bright water of Wmnespequam, 
ruffled by the lightest of breezes, met our gaze Valeric, too, 
searched with the rest of us, although I could see from her 
expression that she wasn’t very anxious to discover anything “ Of 
course,” Tarrant pointed out, “ I can’t be positive as to the spot 
The line is right, but the exact distance from your boathouse, 
Morgan, is another thmg ” 

We began to circle slowly, in wider and wider courses 
“Any use divmg?” I asked, havmg some vague notion that 
these people could possibly be brought up and resuscitated 

“No good Deep here, take a deep-sea diver to fetch bottom 
Besides we don’t know where they went down Even if the line 
IS right, they may have swum some distance m any direction before 
they gave out Not to the shore, though They never made 

that ” 

Our search went on But though we circled over a large area 
for more than two hours, not a trace did we find either of the 
man or of the boy Finally, “Nothing more we can do,” said 
White gloomily “ They sink in this lake Didn’t recover the 
others for three days Might as well run up towards Winncs- 

pequam and see what happened to the boat ” He turned the wheel 
and we headed north 

Scarcely had we gone a mile when on the shore ofl our starboard 
side we saw a knot of persons gathered at the edge of the lake; 
and a little distance from them, what was obviously the boat we 
sought I wondered, as we approached, at the unmistakable signs 
of excitement evidenced by the small group, for surely Torment IV 
must have grounded here nearly two hours previously 

We landed a hundred yards to the south at a disused and ram- 
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shackle dock, and made our way to the scene An old man passed 
us as we drew near, he was hobbling along, shaking his head, 
and his mumbling reached us clearly enough — “ ’Tis bewitched, 
she be a devil’s boat ” 

It took us some time to discover, from the excited replies of the 
people we came up with, that yet a further tragedy had occurred 
They interrupted each other and told the story backwards rather 
than forwards, but at last we pieced together die following account 

Torment IV, after the affair that Tarrant had witnessed, had 
run ashore upon a small island so close to the town wharf that she 
had been seen by numerous loungers Among these was Jim Duff, 
in the village on an errand, and he had at once procured another 
boat and been taken out to salvage that of the Constables The 
latter seemed, at any rate, to possess her own luck, for neither in 
running afoul of the island nor in her present landing had she 
suffered much harm Duff had put himself aboard and, finding 
all m good order, had set off towards the Constables’ dock alone, 
after expressing his fears to his companions that some ill must have 
befallen his employers 

The story then passed to four fishermen who, having been almost 
where we now stood, had witnessed the sequel Duff, they asserted, 
had been passing not far from shore on his way soutli when, 
without any evident cause, he leapt from the scat he occupied and 
dived overboard No doubt he twisted the wheel as he jumped 
away, for Torment IV turned and headed m Two of the fishermen, 
however, seeing their friend struggling in the water, had immed- 
iately put out in their row-boat and gone to his rescue Duff was 
a strong swimmer, accustomed to the lake since boyhood, but to 
their astonishment, no sooner did he note their approach than 
he turned and, in place of coming ashore, swam out into the lake 
with every appearance of panic They were still some distance 
away from him when this happened and, though they made all 
possible efforts to overtake the man, he had sunk three times before 
they reached him, and he had drowned Nevertheless, after much 
exertion they had been able to recover his body 

For the first ame we noticed a still form, covered by one of 
the fisherman’s blankets, lying farther up the bank among the 
trees 

“Have you tried resuscitation?” asked Tarrant sharply 

“ More’n an hour an’ a half we tried,” he was told “ He be 
dead, he be ” 

White and Tarrant w'alkcd over to tlic body and, after sending 
Valerie back to the Grey Falcon, I followed When I arrived, they 
had drawn back the blanket and were lookmg at the corpse It 
was not a pleasant sight I have been led to believe that persons who 
have drowned wear a peaceful expression but this one assuredly did 
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not He was a man of about forty-eight or fifty, a native IS'ew 
Hampshireman, bony and obviously strong But on his face there 
was stamped a hideous grimace, an expression so obviously of 
extreme horror that it would have been essentially identical on any 
cast of features 

With a grunt Morgan quietly replaced the blanket “That’s 
him, all right, that’s Jim Duff ” 

When we returned to the shoreline, arrangements were being 
made to tow Torment IV back to the Constables’ dock No one 
seemed anxious to pilot her, and I noted a bit absently that our 
host did not volunteer his services this time, however willing he 
may have been on the first occasion he had told us about Once 
more in the Grey Falcon, we backed out on the water and steered 
for home A subdued party It was Tarrant who broke the silence 
after it had continued for several minutes 
“No use trying to avoid the subject,” he said “We’re all 
thinking about it If what I saw earlier, and what has just 

happened here, isn’t due to some form of insanity arising with 
the utmost suddenness, God knows what it may be ” 

Silence again 

White spoke this time, gruffly “ How can a boat drive people 
insane? Certainly not a hard-boiled old-timer like Duff ” 

“ Could It, could It be sunstroke?” Valerie asked in a small voice 
“ It’s awfully hot ” 

Tarrant admitted, “ There’s no question it’s hot But I don’t 
see a sunstroke theory None of us feel any symptoms, do we? 
And we have been on the lake longer than any of them were ” 

“ But what can have made them do it?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Tarrant in a low tone “ I confess I don’t 
know At first I felt that some deep cause for suicide must 

be operating in the Black-Constable family What I saw surely 
looked like nothing so much as a determined suicide combined with 
murder, or perhaps a double suicide But that’s out now, 

definitely This man Duff could hardly be involved in such a thing 
and, furthermore, I don’t believe for a moment that he had the 
least idea of doing away with himself when he started that boat 
down the lake ” 

No one had even a conjecture to add The rest of our return 
was only the purring of the engme and the slap-slither of the little 
waves against our boat As for me, I was completely bewildered 
Here were a succession of calamities, first three persons, then two, 
finally one, who for no reason at all had abrupdy cast themselves 
into the lake to drown The last two tragedies had been amply 
witnessed, one by Tarrant himself through the binoculars, the other 
by no less than four fishermen, friends of the unfortunate man, 
and this time at a reasonably short range 
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One must suppose, at all events, that the first disaster had been 
similar to its successors, a finding that scarcely did much to account 
for any of them The last victim’s relations with the others had 
certainly not been of a nature so serious as to form a bond of death. 
What could possibly have caused such different types of people, in 
broad daylight, on this peaceful lake, and plamly menaced by n(» 
danger, to jump and die? Duff’s reported actions, surelj', appeared 
to indicate that, once out of the boat, he was determined to drown 
Suicide seemed absurd, and yet his actions had comported with it 
Both sight and sound — for his frends had shouted at him — had 
combined to assure him that help was close at hand But he had 
renounced all aid Involuntarily I shook mv head It just didn’^ 
make sense 

When we landed, Tarrant made an abrupt excuse and hurried 
off to the house in his bathing suit Apparently he changed with 
some speed, for he was nowhere to be found when the rest of us 
climbed the path 

• « • • 

He was late for dinner Wc were half-way through the mam 
course when he came in and sat down at the table “ Glad you 
didn’t wait for me,” he said, a little absendy On his forehead 
there still lingered the trace of the frown that always accompanies 
his most strenuous thinking 

“ Didn’t know whether you’d show up or not,” White remarked 
in explanation “Where have you been?” 

“ Looking over that boat ” 

“Thought so Find anything?” 

“Not a thing,” answered Tarrant frankly “That is, if >ou 
mean, as I take it you do, anything that throws light on dicsc 
strange deaths ” 

For a time he applied himself to his meal, but when he had 
caught up with us at its end, he pushed back his chair and addressed 
us “I examined this Torment IV from stem to stern She is 
a beautiful boat, Morgan, no doubt about it, and she has gotten 
out of these mishaps herself with no more than a few dents in 
the bows And a long gash coming back from the bow on one 
side where she careened off a rock when grounding on the island 
It’s above the water-line and scarcely an eighth of an inch deep 
No real harm, but just another item resembling the Mary Celeste 
You remember she had strips in her, running back from the bows, 
too It’s a strange coincidence how these circumstances match, even 
down to the condition of the boat — so far as a motor-boat can 
exhibit the same conditions as a two hundred-ton brig ” 

In the short pause I queried, “ Still, that doesn’t get us anywhere, 
does It?” 

He agreed “ As you say Even if we had reason to believe that 
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the same causes were operating — smce several of the same symptoms 
have appeared — we have no further clue, smce we don’t know 
what could have brought about the situation on the Mary Celeste 
And of course we have no right to assume even similar causes, 
a hundred to one this is merely a superficial resemblance ” 

Came one of White’s grunts “Nothmg at all, eh? Nothing? 
What were you looking for?” 

“ To tell you the truth,” Tarrant confessed with a smile, “ I’m 
afraid I was looking for some sort of mechanical arrangement I 
don’t know exactly what Somethmg along the Imes of Jerry’s 
idea of a poison gas, possibly Smce it obviously couldn’t come 
from the motor in the routme way, I considered the possibility of 
a small, hidden tank concealed somewhere on board With a blower 
or msufHator arrangement, of course Although I have some knowl- 
edge of gases and have never heard of one havmg the observed 
effects. It IS still possible That would at least indicate malice, 
murder, m fact, and we should have a reasonable background for 
these events Pretty far-fetched, I admit You see to what con- 
jectures I have been reduced by the apparendy inexplicable data 
. . I have never cared much for supernatural explanations ” 
“Hmph Why ‘apparendy’ mexphcable? Looks actually 
inexplicable to me ” 

“ Nothmg,” said Tarrant shordy, “ is actually inexplicable That 
IS, if you credit Causation I do What is loosely called the 
‘ mexphcable ’ is only the unexplamed, certainly not the unexplam- 
able The term is quite literally a mere catchword for ignorance 
That’s our present relation to the deaths, we are stdl ignorant of 
their cause ” 

“ Guess we’ll have to remam so this time ” 

“ Oh, no After our experience to-dav, it’s a challenge I accept ” 
Somethmg m his tone interested Valerie She said, “ I’m glad 
you won’t give it up But what else can you do now, if you have 
already examined the boat?” 

“ I’ve exammed the boat Thoroughly I even had the floorboards 
up; I couldn’t take the engme out but I did everythmg else Had 
a boy go under her m the dock and he reported eyerythmg ship- 
shape and just as it ought to be along the keel ” 

“Well, then,” Val repeated, “what is left that you can do?” 
Tarrant smiled “ Now I’m disappomted m you, Valerie Surely 
that IS obvious There is somethmg pretty drastic that happens to 
people m that boat There is only one alternative left now With 
Jerry’s help I propose to find out to-morrow what it is that happens 
When we know that, it may be possible for us to deal with it ” 

“ Oh Oh, I see Of course You’re going out in the boat your- 
self ” Val paused, and added suddenly, “ Not with Jerry, you re 
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not* No, I won’t listen to it I won’t let Jerry go anjw here rc'- 
the hornljle thing!” 

I expostulated If Tarrant was willing to risk his neck, it seemed 
only fair that some one eles should go with him Morgan White 
offered to go immediately, but it appeared that Trevis preferreo 
me for some reason 

“He won’t have to go very near it, Valerie,” Tarrant assured 
her “ I wouldn’t myself permit him to come with me in die boat 
I only want him to follow me at a respectful distance m the Grey 
Falcon, so that, if I jump over, he can pick me up There 
must be a reason why people jump ” 

In the end we persuaded her, though Tarrant did most of u 
There are times when Valerie seems hardly to listen to me He 
persuaded her not only to permit me to follow him but not to 
come along herself As usual, he had his way 


We all went down to the boathouse after breakfast White 
explained to me how to run his boat, which was simple enough, 
and Tarrant and I started off for the Constables’ dock, Icaiing 
Valerie and our host behind He agreed to run Torment IV up and 
down the lake opposite the boathouse, so that they could observe 
what happened, if anything 

On the way over, Tarrant produced the implements with which 
he had equipped the Grey Falcon earlier in die day — so as not to 
worry Valerie unncccssanly, he said They made a curious 
collection There was a shotgun and, somewhat redundantly, a 
rifle, an axe and a long rope with a lasso at its end completed his 
equipment 

Naturally my attention was caught by the fire-arms “ But what 
can we use those for?” I inquired curiously “Is there some one 
to shoot at? But no, there wasn’t any one m the boat except the 
people who jumped out of it, each time And diis morrung you 
are going alone, aren’t you?” 

“ I don’t know I’m going alone, yes On the other hand, dicre 
is certainly villainy of some kind here, and where there is villain v. 
It has been my experience that there is usually a \illain I’m 

glad It turned out a good hot day again ” 

More puzzled than ever, I said, “ We threw out the sunstroke 
theory, didn’t we? What in heaven s name has a hot day got to 
do with It?” 

“ I don’t know, Jerry, honestly I don’t,” Tarrant grinned “ I 
have the haziest notion about this thing, but it is much too vagu- 
for me to tell you So far as I know, there are onlv two conditions 
leading up to these deaths, a ride in Torment IV and a bright, 
warm day Since I want to sec duplicated whatever happens, I 
am glad that both conditions arc fulfilled ” 
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There was no tunc for more, as we had now reached the Ckm- 
stables’ dock Tarrant, who had taken the precaution of donning 
his bathing trunks, landed and was admitted to the boathouse by 
a man who evidently had been waiting for him After a short 
delay — no doubt he was makmg another examination of Torment 
IV — heard him start the motor and, a moment later, the ill-omened 
motor-boat slid slowly out of its shelter 

The events that succeeded constituted a series of complete sur- 
prises for me, culminatuig in sheer amazement He turned and 
headed the boat out into the lake, openmg her up fairly wide, and 
I brought the Grey Falcon along m his wake as closely as I dared, 
constantly alert for any change of direction or other sudden action 
on his part Torment IV had a drivmg seat stretchmg entirely 
across the centre of the boat, and my first surprise was to observe 
Tarrant clamber up on this and crouch there in a most uncomfort- 
able position, as he manipulated the controls Nothmg further 
happened, however, and while continumg to watch carefully, I 
could not avoid wondering agam for what purpose he had provided 
the weapons m my own craft 

I realised that it was foolish and yet I could thmk of no other 
type of explanation of the tragedies than a supernatural one A 
ghost or ghoul? In broad daylight, on a motor-boat? Even so, a 
shotgun isn’t of much use agamst a ghost But of course that was 
nonsense, anyhow Even the strange coincidence of sudden, self- 
destructive madness on the part of these diverse people m similar 
circumstances, was better And again, you can’t shoot madness 
The rope and the axe I abandoned hopelessly 

By now we had reached the centre of the lake and Tarrant 
motioned to me, without turning around, that he proposed to slow 
down As I did so, too, I saw that he had produced a length of 
stout cord and was lashing Torment 7F’s wheel in such a way that 
the boat would continue forward in a large arcle 

When he had done so, he scrambled out of the driver’s seat 
altogether and, passing right by the rear well-deck with its com- 
fortable chairs, gained the upper deckmg of the hull itself as far 
astern as he could get, immediately over the propeller, in fact 
There he stood upright, balancing easily on both feet and intently 
observmg the entire boat ahead of him, almost all of which was 
visible from his position 

And nothing happened Torment IV contmued to cucle at a 
reduced speed and Tarrant contmued to watch as tensely as ever 
It went on for so long that I am afraid I was beginning to get a 
httle careless I must have been all of seventy-five yards away when 
suddenly I saw him stiffen, start to turn away, take one more 
glance forward — and dive' 

I strained my eyes, but I could sec no change whatsoever in his 
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boat, which was keeping placidly on her circular course It cer- 
tainly looked as if he had seen something, but if so, it rcmiined 
invisible to me Abruptly I came to and swung the Grey Falcon 
towards where he was swunmmg with more speed than I had 
thought him capable of Even yet I was not much concerned 
Tarrant was neither a Philadelphian merchant nor a backwoodsman 
Furthermore, he was a good swimmer and in his bathing suit 
Accordmgly my astonishment all but took my breath away entirely 
when, as I came up towards him, he gave a horrified ghnee over 
his shoulder, and twisting abruptly away from the Grey Falcon, 
dug his arms into the water m a panic-stricken Australian crawl ! 

In that moment I realised we were up against something serious 
I threw m the clutch and went after him Fortunately I could 
always overtake him with the motor-boat I had; and I prepared 
to jump m for him if he showed signs of sinking I was sure that, 
no matter how good a swimmer he was, he would sink before he 
reached Winnespequam, some eight miles away, for he was head- 
ing up the lake directly towards the town, although the nearest 
shore was well within a mile 

I was drawing up to him again, but this time, instead of slowmg 
down, I sent the boat past him as closely as I dared And as I 
went past, I yelled at the top of my voice, “ Tarrant I For God’s 
sake, what the hell has gotten into you!” 

Evidently one of his ears was out of the water, for he hesitated 
and raised his head For a moment he regarded my boat and myself 
without recognition, then he trod water and looked anxiously all 
about I was coming about now, having been earned beyond him, 
and I heard his hoarse shout, “All right I’m coming aboard ” 

He was literally shaking when I helped pull him over the side 
and for a mmute or so he merely stood in tlie Grey Falcon and 
gasped Then he said suddenly, “Where is that devil’s boat?” 
I was struck by the same expression the old man had used the day 
before 

“There she is,” he went on “She’s gettmg too close in to 
shore She mustn’t land again In the chase after Tarrant I had 
almost forgotten Torment IV, but now I saw that she was, in fact, 
circling closer and closer to the edge of the lake 

“ We shall have to get near enough, Jerry, so that I can rope 
that little mast on her bow,” he grated “ Don’t get any closer 
than you have to, though ” And he added under his breath, “ God, 
I hate to do this ” Well, I gave up, in view of these unbelievable 
happenings it didn’t seem even worth while asking questions No 
matter what occurred, I didn’t dunk my friend had gone mad 
I setded down to the job and soon made a parallel course with 
Torment IV “Not so close, for God’s sake!” yelled Tarrant I 
eased off a little; and he threw his coiled rope The third time 
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succeeded, the noose setded accurately o\er the small mast and 
he jerked it tight “ Make for the centre of the lake now, Jerry. 
Give It all jou’ve got, you’ll have to pull the other boat out of her 
course I didn’t dare stop her completely for fear it wouldn’t 
happen ” As he spoke he was securmg his end of the rope to a 
cleat, and immediately caught up the axe and took his stand above 
the taut hne, lookmg anxiously along it So that was why he had 
brought the axe I Apparendy he foresaw the possibility of having 
to sever the rope even before it could be released It was hare 
going, pulhng agamst Torment IV’ s powerful engine, but finaUj 
we were well out in the lake again With an audible sigh of rebel 
Tarrant brought down the axe, the rope snapped 

“ Now,” he said, “ the nfle,” retrieving it from the floor and 
slipping m a cartridge It was a regulation Wmchester, a heavy 
weapon “ Go parallel agam but at least twice as far away from 
her,” he admonished me 

When this course had been taken up to his satisfaction and we were 
a good hundred yards and more from Torment IV, he commenced 
firmg at the empty boat The shots crashed out over the lake, a 
round dozen of them, and I saw that he was quite literally attacking 
the motor-boat itself A htde series of spurts appeared just along 
Its waterline as the bullets punched a neat row of holes through 
the hull 

“ Enough, I guess, ’ he observed, putting down the nfle and 
catchmg up the shotgun, hastily loadmg both chambers We 
waited then, still accompanying Torment IV at the same distance; 
and shordy she began to list on the side towards us This had the 
effect of straighteiung her course somewhat but only for a few 
hundred yards, for she was filling rapidly now and begmnmg to 
plough down into the water Dehberately she setded on her star- 
board side until the lake poured over her rail, then with a final 
swirl her stern lifted a htde and she went under 

But, just as she did so, something chmbed up on her port side 
and hopped away At the distance 1 couldn’t see what it was, 
except diat I should have judged it to be about two feet or more 
in diameter It made a dark spot agamst the bright water, and it 
did not sink On the contrary it scrambled over the surface and 
It was making direcdy for our boat “ Easy, Jerry,” Tarrant grated, 
as I instinctively put on speed, “ we’ve got to get it ” 

Reluctandy I swung to port in order not to catch the thmg in our 
wake It seemed to be coming towards us with the speed of hght- 
mng, I doubt if we could ha\e distanced it, anjhow Tarrant’s 
face was white and stramed, and a tremor ran o\er his body as 
he raised his gun For a few seconds he waited, then fired Just 
behind the creature the water splattered \wiere the shot struck the 
lake He had one more shot, the thing was closer now and still 
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coming rapidly It was so close I could bcgm to see it clcarl> — 
the most repulsive animal I have ever looked at Spiders al\\a>s 
make me creepy, but this monstrous creature with its flashing legs 
Its horribly hairy bulb of a body, was nauseating and worse tliin 
nauseating There was something so horrifying about it that I \cr\ 
nearly jumped before it reached us I could sec, or imagined that 
I could, a beady, malignant eye fixed definitely upon me If Tarrant 
had missed his last shot I don’t know what would have happened 
It’s one of those things I don’t let myself think about 

He didn’t miss Simultaneously with the roar of the gun, the 
water about it churned and the monster disappeared, blown to bits 

For the next ten minutes we drifted aimlessly I was being sick 
over the side of the Grey Falcon 

“ I think,” said Tarrant that evening, “ that it was some member 
of the Lycostdec or wolf-spider species Or else one of tlic larger 
species of Avtcidautda, some of which grow to great size Even 
so, I have never heard of anything as large as this having been 
reported And judging from the experiences here I judge it unlikely 
that many observers will live to report it Although the poisonous 
effects of most spider bites are exaggerated, I have a feeling diat 
this one’s bite was fatal 

” Of course I had some inkling as to what to expect Oh, not 
such a spider, I couldn’t guess that Although I should have done 
When I was examining the motor yesterday, I did sec some heavy 
cobwebbing way up under the bow, but at that time I didn’t think 
that any sort of spider could be so tcrnfymg, I am not greatly 
upset by spiders myself Just the same, reason told me that some- 
thing appeared on that boat which drove people overboard in a 
panic And since the motor was the only portion of it that I was 
unable to examine thoroughly, it was from that direction that I 
looked for it That is why, as soon as I could, I lashed the wheel 
and got as far away from the driving seat as was possible The heat, 
I believe, brought it out, not only the heat of the motor but also 
that of the sun pouring down on the forward deck How it got 
into the driver’s cockpit I don’t know, the first I saw of it was 
when It sprang up on the back of the seat 

“ I can’t express the horror and loathing its appearance inspired 
It was suflicient to make Jerry pretty ill — and it never got within 
twenty yards of him Sheer panic, that’s what one felt in its 
presence When I struck the water, I had no thought of where I 
was going, only a hopeless conviction that I would surely be over- 
taken I forgot everythmg, all my own preparations, and the mere 
swish of Jerry’s boat when he first came toward me only increased 
my terror That is why Duff turned awav from his rescuers, in 
his panic-stricken condition he may even have imagined that the 



rowboat with its oars was the beast itself Well, thank God 

I recovered sufficiently to get into the Grey Falcon and finish the 
job ” 

“Suppose there’ll be no trouble about the motor-boat?” 

“ Oh, no I didn’t see the widow, but she sent word that I could 
blow It up if I wished and good riddance The loss of the boat 
was a small price, I think ” 

Valerie shuddered and reached for my hand “ Jerry,” she said, 
“it’s nice here, but take me home to-morrow, please?” 











